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IRISH, SCOTTISH GAELIC, AND MANX 


Latin learning came to Ireland with Chris- 
tianity in the 5th c., not as a discipline im- 
posed by conquerors, hut as tlie medium of a 
new religion of peace and holiness. The Irish 
had already a long tradition of native learn- 
ing, which had grown up in the druidic 
schools and was preserved hy the plid. by oral 
transmission as in the brahmanic schools of 
; India. They practised writing in a crypto- 
graphic script called Ogam which is preserved 
in many inscriptions on stones, and is based 
on the Latin alphabet; but there is no evi- 
dence that the Latin alphabet itself was used 
. in pre-Christian times, nor that there was 
any writing on parchment. With the coming 
of Christianity, however, the use of the Latin 
alphabet was applied to the native language, 
and religious and secular learning flourished 
side by side. Thus it is that we have in Irish 
the oldest vernacular literature in western 
Europe. The manuscript tradition of the Irish 
language goes back to the 6th c., within a 
hundred years or so of the death of St. 
Patrick, although the earliest surviving manu- 
script containing Irish material, the Wiirz- 
burg codex, is not earlier than 700 a.d. The 
oldest Irish documents, apart from the Ogam 
inscriptions, are in verse, and are largely en-' 
comiasdc or satirical poems. Apart from their 
linguistic importance they sometimes contain 
fragments of historical tradition of consider- 
able value, for example the stanzas attributed 


to Lugair Linfili,'' whom Meyer placed in the 
6th c., and those of Colmdn mac L6n6ni, 
edited by Thumeysen, ZCP 19, 193. The 
most remarkable of those early poems is the 
famous Antra Choluim Chille, preserved in 
the Liher Hymnonnn, which is said to have 
been composed by DalMn mac Forgaill’^ at the 
Assembly of Druim Celt C575 a.d.) where St, 
Colmcille successfully defended the order of 
filid against their accusers. It may be that the 
rhythmical texts in the great legal compila- 
tion known as the Senchas Mar go back also 
to this early date (ZCP 18, 102), and we 
should then have a considerable amount of 
material; but the detailed study of these texts 
from the linguistic point of view has yet to 
be made. The ivritten tradition has lasted for 
almost fourteen centuries, and the material 
is of great extent. We shall confine ourselves 
to an account of the imaginative literature in 
prose and verse, to the exclusion of history, 
grammar, law and other learned writings. 
Hagiography and purely devotional literature 
will also be disregarded. 

The Heroic Literature. Epic and romance 
go hand in hand in Irish literature, for the 
two great cycles of heroic tales express some- 
times one mood, sometimes the other. The 
association of sorrow with beauty is the motif 
of one of the oldest stories, and it has indeed 
been shown that the legend of Tristan and 
Isolt derives from Irish originals. The classi- 
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fication into cycles is modem. The native 
tradition classified the stories by types, and 
we have two old lists of sagas so arranged. 
The types there recognized are Destructions, 
Catde-raids, Courtships, Battles, Cave Stories, 
Voyages, Tragedies, Banquets, Sieges, Ad- 
ventures, Elopements, Eruptions, Visions, 
Lovestories, Plunderings, Hostings, and In- 
vasions. A story was just a story, whether the 
matter was legend or history; the boundary 
between these two was of less interest in 
medieval times than it is today. The title of 
a stor)' about Gormflaith, a well known his- 
torical person of the loth c., appears heside 
that of the love of the Hag of Beare for 
Fothad Canainne, These two cycles are known 
as the Ulster and Fenian cycles respectively. 

The Ulster Cycle is so called because its 
heroes belong to the Ulaid, a people of north- 
eastern Ireland, whose name was later given 
to the modem province of Ulster. Their king 
in the ist c. b.c. when the events narrated 
are supposed to have taken place, was Concho- 
bor; his palace was at Emain Macha, close to 
the city of Armagh. Its site is marked by the 
remains now called Navan Fort, about two 
miles west of the city. The central figure of 
the cycle is Cu Chulainn, an Irish Achilles, 
whose father, according to one tradition, was 
the god Lug of the Long Arm; many of the 
stories celebrate his valour and his might. 
One long story describes a conflict between 
Connacht and Ulster, and forms the central 
theme, so that many of the others are pre- 
sented as prefatory tales (jemsceld) to Tain 
B 6 Cvalnge (The Cattle-Raid of Cooley'). 
The form of the stories is prose, with oc- 
casional use of verse to mark a climax of emo- 
tion or for descriptive passages; and some of 
this early verse reaches a high level of poetry. 
It is the form that was later perfected in the 


Icelandic sagas, and it is generally believed 
the Norsemen acquired it in Ireland. But 
it is found also in the Vedic literature of India, 
and Oldenburg suggested that it derived from 
ancient Indo-European. 

In the earliest form in which we have it, 
the great Tain is far from perfect in form. 
The LU-YBL text is a conflation of two re- 
censions dating perhaps from the 9th c., and 
preserved in mss. one of which, Lehor na 
hUidre (The Rook of the Dim Cow), was 
written c. 1100 a.d., while the other, The 
Yellow Book of Lecan, is of the late 14th c. 
It is believed that the story was committed 
to writing in the middle of the 7th c. by a 
pit who was acquainted with the Latin learn- 
ing of the monasteries, and wished to record 
the native heroic tradition in a worthy form. 
There are signs which show that he knew the 
Aeneid. In the 12th c., however, an unknown 
author composed, from the mangled version 
preserved in LU, in which interpolations from 
a third recension had been introduced, a fresh 
recension of the great epic, preserved in the 
Book of Leinster (ca. 1160 a.d.), and in 
a 1 6th c. ms. in the Royal Irish Academy. 
The sterner form of the oldest tales has given 
way to a more flowing style, and there is a free 
use of alliterative epithet, well suited to the 
oral recitation for which these stories were 
intended. It is a fine achievement, and if the 
style of the Composer, as he is called, later 
gave rise to excesses of bombast and turgid 
repetition, that takes nothing from the merit 
of his work. 

The story begins with a "pillow-conversa; 
tion” between Medb, queen of Connacht, and 
her husband, Ailill, in which they dispute as 
to who is the greater. Ailill possesses a bull, 
Whitehom, finer than any beast in the queen’s 
herd, and Medb resolves to get the Brown 
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Bull of Cooley from the Ulstermen. Having 
failed to get it peacefully, she assembles an 
army to invade Ulster, and the great cattle- 
raid begins. Like the Greeks in Aulis, Medb 
consults a prophetess for an auspicious sign. 
She hears only warnings of doom. The army 
sets out at a time when the Ulstermen are 
stacken by a mysterious, sickness, the result 
of a curse that has been laid upon them all, 
save only the hoy Cii Chulainn. Alone Cii 
Chulainn goes out to meet the enemy. The 
Connacht army is led by an Ulsterman, Fer- 
gus, once king of the Ulaid, now in exile be- 
cause of the betrayal of the sons of Uisnech. 
He is foster-father to Cii Chulainn, and helps 
hiin in various ways. But the great hull is 
captured and driven oflF, and Cu Chulainn 
can only delay the army’s return until the 
men of Ulster shall arise from their sickness. 
With his sling he kills so many of the war- 
riors each night that Ailill makes a' compact 
with him to send a single champion against 
him . ever)’ day, and promises that the army 
will not advance till Cu Chulainn is defeated. 
There follows a series of single combats at a 
ford, rvith Cii Chulainn always the wctor. 
Medb sometimes breaks faith and sends many 
warriors instead of one. Once she sends five 
and he kills them, once she sends a hundred, 
but he overcomes them all. Now the god Lug 
visits Cii Chulainn and causes him to sleep 
for three nights and three days. While he 
sleeps the hoys of Ulster come out to oppose 
the army, and they hold it for three days, hut 
all are slain. Cii Chulainn awakes refreshed 
and avenges the heroic hoys rvith mighty 
deeds. Fer Diad, Cii Chulainn’s foster-brother, 
who is also in exile with the Connacht men, 
is. persuaded to oppose him, and the famous 
fight of Fer Dlad and Cii Chulainn takes 
place. This is the emotional climax of the 


epic. For three days they fight, and each 
evening they send leeches and cures to heal 
each other’s wounds, until Fer Diad is slain 
by the mysterious weapon called gde holga 
which only Cii Chulainn can use. He had 
learnt its use from a woman-warrior in the 
east. Cii Chulainn laments the death of his 
friend in a long poem, and is himself prostrate 
from his wounds. 

The Ulstermen at last set out to fight the 
army of Connacht. Conchohor advances be- 
fore the others, and returns with i6o heads 
and i6o women whom he has freed. Mean- 
while Ailill sends a messenger to see whether 
the enemy is entering the plain of Meath. 
If so, he will stand and fight. And now we 
are given a description of the approaching 
enemy in the manner beloved of these sagas. 

Conchohor and Ailill make a truce till the 
following morning. During the night the she- 
demons, Badb, B6 N4it and Nemais, sound 
their cry over the Connacht host, so that loo 
men die of terror in Gairech and Irgairech. 
And the story says that that was not their 
most peaceful night. 

Next day the great battle is fought at 
Gairech and Irgairech. It is told as L6eg 
describes it to Cii Chulainn. At first the line 
moves east against the Ulstermen, and 
then west against Connacht. Medb and Ailill 
prevail on Fergus to enter the fight. With his 
sword he clears gaps in the Ulster line that 
it would take loo men to fill. Medb, too, 
enters the field, and three times she drives 
back the Ulstermen. Now, Conchohor himself 
comes against Fergus; tlieir duel is described. 
Fergus' weapon touches the grmmd behind 
him, as he draws to smite Conchohor, hut, 
remembering that he is himself an Ulsterman, 
he turns his anger against the hills, and three 
hills are shorn of their tops by his sword. 
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ConchoLor has a magic shield, which screams 
when its master is in danger, and Cii Chu- 
lainn has heard the screams of the shield. 
Though he is lying prostrate from his wounds, 
he rises now and in heroic frenzy seizes no 
mere weapons, hut his w’ar-chariot, body and 
wheels, which he wields against the enemy. 

Fergus has promised, if ever he and Cu 
Chulainn should meet in battle, that he will 
not resist him; now they meet, and Fergus 
leads his company out of the fight. They are 
followed by the Leinstermen and the Munster- 
men, so that only Ailill and Medb and their 
sons, with nine battalions, remain in the field. 

At noon Cti Chulainn came into the field. 
At sunset he had defeated the last battalion; 
of his chariot there remained a few ribs of 
the body and a few spokes of, the wheels. 

When the battle is lost, Medb laments the 
disaster to Fergus, who answers that a drove 
of horses led by a mare can have no luck. 
Meanwhile, the Bull has been led away and 
meets the Findbennach (Whitehom) in Mag 
Af Cthe country around Croghan, Co. Ros- 
common). All who have fled from the battle 
of Gairech and Irgairech come to watch the 
fight of the two bulls. The Brown Bull of 
Cuailnge kills the Whitehomed Bull of 
Cruachain, and careers through Ireland vidth 
fragments of its flesh clinging to his horns. 
He dies on the border of the Ulster territory 
in Uibh Echach at Druim Tairb CTull's 
Ridge’), which place is named from him. 

"Ailill and Medb made peace with the 
Ulstermen and with Cu Chulainn. For seven 
years after, there was no wounding of men 
betw'een them. Findabair stayed with Cu 
Chulainn, and the Connachtmen went to 
their country', and the Ulstermen to Eraain 
Macha with, their great triumph. Finit. 
Allien.’’ 

The fifiest of all the Ulster stories is that of 
the Tragic Death of the Sons of Usnech, It 
is the earliest form of the love-motif which 
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later became famous in the story of Tristan, 
apparently a French adaptation of Irish tradi- 
tion, mediated through Cornish and Breton 
interpreters. -The text as we have it may date 
from the 8th or pth c. It is preserved in the 
Book of Leinster and in the Yellow Book of. 
Lecan. 

The Ulaid feasted one. day in the house of 
Fedlimid, the chronicler of King Conchobor, 
and as the feast came to an end, a girl-child 
was bom to the wife of Fedlimid; and a druid 
prophesied about her future. The prophecy 
is pronounced in two long poems, parts of 
which have not yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Most of the text is clear. Her name 
is to be Derdriu. The child wll grow to be 
a woman of wonderful beauty, and will cause 
enmity and trouble, and •will depart, out of 
the kingdom. Many will die on account of 
her. 

The Ulaid propose to kill the child at 
once, and so avoid the curse. But Conchobor 
orders that she be spared and reared apart, 
hidden from men’s eyes; and that he himself 
will take her for his wife. So Derdriu is en- 
trusted to foster-parents, and reared in a 
dwelling apart. A ■wise woman Leborcham is 
the only other person allowed to see her. 

‘Once the girl’s foster-father was flaying 
a calf outside in the snow in Winter to 
cook it for her; and she saw a raven drink- 
ing the blood in the snow. Then she said 
to Leborcham: 'Tair would be a man upon 
whom those three colours should be: his 
hair like the raven, and his cheek like the 
blood, and his body like the snow.” "Grace 
and prosperity to you!” said Leborcham. 
‘He is not far from you, inside close by: 
Noisi the son of Usnech.” "I shall not be 
well,” said she, "luitil I see him.” 

Once that same Noisi was on the ram- 
part of the fort sounding his cry. And . 
sweet was the cry of the sons of Usnech, 
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Every cow and every beast that would beat 
' it used to' giye two thirds excess of milk. 

. For every man who. heard it, it was enough 
of peace and entertainment. Good was their 
valom too. Though the whole province of 
the Ulaid should be aroimd them in one 
place, if the three of them stood back to 
back, they would not overcome them, for 
the excellence of their defense. They were 
as swift as hoimds at the hunt. They used 
to kill deer by their speed. 

When Noisi was there outside, she soon 
. went out to him as though to go past him, 

, . , and he did not recognize her. “Fair is the 
heifer that goes past me,” said he. “Heifers 
must grow big where there are no bulls,” 
said she. "You have the /bull of the 
-province,” said he, “the long of the Ulaid." 
“I would choose between you,” said she, 
“and I would take a young bull like you.” 
“No!” .said he. Then she sprang towards 
him and caught his ears. “Here are two 
ears of shame C?) and mockery,” said she, 
"unless you take me with you.” ’ 

Noisi sounded his cry, and the Ulstermen 
sprang up as they heard it, and the sons of 
Usnech; his two brothers, went out to restrain 
and warn him. But his honour was chal- 
lenged. ‘“We shall go into another country,” 
said he. “There is not a long in Ireland that 
will not make us welcome.” That night they 
set out with r5o warriors and 150 women 
and r5o hounds, and Derdriu was TOth 
them.’ 

Conchobdr piursued them 'with plots and 
treachery; they fled to Scodand. And they 
took service with the long of Scodand and 
built a house aroimd Derdriu, so that they 
. should not be killed on account of her. One 
day the steward saw her, and told the king 
of her beauty, so that he demanded her for 
wife; and the sons of Usnech had to flee again, 
and take refuge on an island in the sea. 


Now Conchobor invited them back, and 
sent Fergus as a surety; but when they came 
to Emain, Noisi and his followers were lulled, 
and Derdriu was brought to Conchobor, and 
her hands were boimd behind her bade. 

When Fergus and Cormac heard of this 
treachery they came and did great deeds: 
three hundred of the Ulaid were lulled, and 
women were killed, and Emain was burnt by 
Fergus. And Fergus and Cormac went to the 
court of Ailill and Medb, and for sixteen 
years the Ulaid had no peace. 

But Derdriu was for a year with Con- 
chobor, and she never smiled nor raised her 
head from her knee. 

‘And when the musicians came to her, 
she used to say: 

“Though you think the fierce warriors fair, 
who march proudly over Emain, more 
proudly used diey to march to their house, 
the brave sons of Usnech. . . . 

Sweet to Conchobor, your king, are the 
pipers and homblowers. Sweeter to me the 
cry of the sons of Uisnech. . . . 

Dear was the grey eye which women loved. 
It was fierce against an enemy. After a 
visit to the woods, noble course, delightful 
was his cry through the black forest 

I do not sleep, and I put no purple on my 
nails. Joy comes not into my min d, ance 
the sons of Uisnech do not come. . . . 

Joy is not for me in the assembly of Emain 
which nobles fill, nor peace nor happiness 
nor comfort, nor a big house nor fair orna- 
ment” 

And when Conchobor was comforting 
her, she used to say: 
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‘'Ck)ncliobor, what are you doing? You have 
caused me sorrow and tears. As long as I 
live, I shall not love you. 

W^at was dearest to me under heaven, and 
what was most beloved, you have taken him 
from me,— a great -wiong— so that I shall 
not see him till I die. . . . 

Two bright cheeks, red lips, eyebrows black 
as a chafer, pearly teeth bright \rith the 
noble colour of snow. . . . 

Do not Break my heart. Soon I shall die. 
Grief is stronger than the sea, if thou didst 
know it, Conchobor.” 

“What do you hate most of what you see?” 
said Conchobor. 'You,” she said, "and 
Eogan son of Durthacht” 'You will be a 
year tvith Eogan," said Conchobor. He gave 
her to I^gan. They went next day to the 
assembly of Macha. She was behind £ogan 
in the chariot She had prophesied that she 
would not see two husbands on earth to- 
gether. 'Well, Derdriu,” said Conchobor. 
'You look like a sheep between two rams, 
between Eogan and me.” There was a big 
rock in front of her. She thrust her head 
. against the rock, so that it shattered her 
head, and she died. 

That is the exile of the Sons of Usnech, 
and the exile of Fergus, and the Tragic 
Death of the Sons of Usnech and of Der- 
driu. Finit Amen. Finit,' 

This story is preserved in a modem version, 
conyposed perhaps in the rjth c., which has 
great merit. It has been the wctim of rather 
fastidious censure by scholars who had ac- 
quired a taste for the Cisterdan bareness of 
the early sagas, and could not appredate the 
baroque in literature. But people of literary 
taste have seen better, and it is this second 
version which is the source of Lady Gregory’s 


modernization, and so of the works of Yeats, 
A. E. and James Stephens. Synge, too, prob- ; 
ably used this adaptation, but his great play is , 
very much his otvn creation. 

Another story excels in its restrained emo^ 
tion. When Cu Chulainn was in the east 
learning feats of arms from Scathach so that 
he might win the hand of Emer, he fought 
against another woman warrior, Aife, an 
enemy of Scathach, and he overcame her and 
had a son by her. All this is told in a long 
saga called The Wooing of Emer. The boy is 
to come to Ireland when he grows to man- 
hood, and he is hot to tell his name on the 
demand of a single warrior. The Tragic Death 
of Aife’s Only So 7 i teUs of the boy’s coming 
to Ireland, and of his death by the hand of 
his oum father. It is the story of Sohrab and 
Rustum, the theme also of iiie Hhdebrands- 
lied. The Irish text is very short, so short 
that we may ask whether the ms. versions 
of these stories may have served sometimes 
merely as an outline which the reciter could 
develop as he went along. (Thumeysen con- 
sidered this possibility and rejected it, Helden- 
sage p. 60,) 

The men of Ulster were assembled at 
Tracht Eisi when they saw a boy coming on 
the sea in a boat of bronze with gilded oars. 
He rvas performing strange feats, bringing 
down birds ahve with his sling, and dien 
releasing them. He would scatter them out of 
sight by a trick of his hands, and then sing 
to them so that they flew back to him. 'The 
Ulstermen were alarmed, and sent a cham- 
pion to meet him and prevent his landing, 
or discover his name. Condere goes first, but 
the boy defies him. Then the mighty ConaU 
Cemach goes down. The boy htids a stone 
from his shng, and Conall falls. The boy 
binds his arms with the strap, of his own 
shield. ‘Let someone else oppose him!’ says 
Conall Cemach. 

Cu Chulainn was practising his feats as 
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he approached the youtli, and the arm of 
Emer daughter of Forgall was around his 
neck. “Do not go down!” said she. “It is a 
son of thine that is down there. Do not 
murder thy only son! Refrain, O eager son 
of Soalite. It is not brave nor vwse to oppose 
thy valiant son. . . . Turn towards me. Cs- 
ten. My advice is good. Let Cii Chulainn 
hear! I know what name he will tell, if the 
boy down there is Conla, Aife’s only son.” 

Then Gij Chulainn said: "Forbear, 
^voman! I heed not a woman’s advice. . . . 
Make not thy womanish talk of gentle con- 
duct. . . . The good spear drinks good 
liquor. Though it were he, indeed, woman,” 
said he, “I would kill him for the honour 
of Ulster.” 

Then he went down himself. “Thou 
playest well, boy,” said he. “But your play 
is cruel,” said the little boy, “that two of 
you do not come so tliat I might tell my 
name to tliem.” “Should I then have taken 
a child along with me?” said Cti Chulainn. 
“Thou shalt die, if thou dost not tell thy 
name.” “Be it so,” said the lad. 

The boy comes towards him. They smite 
each other. The boy shaves his head with 
his sword by a measured stroke. “This is 
enough of insolence,” said Cu Chulainn. 
“Let us wrestle then!” “I shall not reach up 
to thy belt," said the boy. Tlie boy got 
upon two stones, and he threw Cu Chu- 
lainn between the stones three times. And 
the boy did not move either of his feet from 
tlie stones, and his feet went into the stones 
up to his ankles. The track of his feet is 
still there. Hence is named Trdcht Ehi 
(Tlie Strand of the Track’) in Ulster. 

Tlien they went into the sea to droum 
each other, and die boy put him under 
twice. He went against the boy in shallow 
water and played him false with the gde 
hdlga. For Scdthach had taught the use of 
that weapon to none but Cu Chulainn 
alone. He cast it at the boy dirough the 


water so that his entrails were about his 
feet. “That is what Scathach did not teach 
me!” said he. “Woe to thee who hast 
wounded me!” 

“It is true,” said Cu Chulainn. He took 
the boy in his arms and bore him atvay, 
and he carried him up and cast him before 
the Ulstermen. “Here is my son for you, 
men of Ulster!” said he.’ 

Two other stories of this cj'cle deseive 
special mention: The Least of Bricriu and 
The SioTj’ of Mac Da Thd’s Pig. Tlie first is, 
after the ‘great Tain, the longest and perhaps 
the most finished of the Ulster sagas. There is 
a quality of humour and a variety of episode 
that are unequalled. The central motif is that 
of the Hero’s Portion (cumd-tm'r) at a feast, 
an echo of what Posidonius tells about the 
ancient Gauls. Here too occurs the Cham- 
pion’s Ordeal, in which the hero is inn'ted 
to cut off a giant’s head on condition that he 
will lay his own head on the block at the 
end of a year. Kittredge has shown that it is 
the source of the similar episode in Sir 
Gcnvayiie and the Green Knight. Tlie second 
is motivated also by competition for the Hero’s 
Portion, and is notable for its lively dialogue. 
Both of these tales are pure comedy, and 
proiade a contrast to the noble tragedy of 
Deirdre and the story of Conla’s death, 
the purely heroic temper of the Tain, and the 
gentle romance of Tdin B6 Fratch or Serglige 
Con CnJahin. 

There is a story about the fairy Ltain and 
Conaire the Great, king of Ireland, which 
became associated with the Ulster cycle and 
may be noticed here, namelj'. The Destruc- 
tion of Oa Derga's Hostel. 

Etain was the wife of the fair)' king Midir. 
She was reborn as a mortal, and became the 
wife of Eochaid Airem, king of Tara; but she 
returned to Midir. Her daughter’s daughter, 
another Etain, was a mortal and became the 
mother of Conaire, son of Etarscdl. In a well 
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known passage at the beginning of the story 
of tia Derga’s Hostel, £tain is described: 

Tde saw a woman at the edge of a well, 
and she had a silver comb with gold orna- 
ment. She was washing in a silver basin on 
which were four birds of gold, and bright 
little gems of purple carbuncle on the 
chasing of the basin. She wore a purple 
cloak of good fleece, held with silver 
brooches chased with gold, and a smock of 
green silk with gold embroidery. There 
were wonderful ornaments of animal de- 
sign in gold and silver on her breast and 
shoulders. The sun shone upon her, so that 
the men saw the gold gleaming in the sun- 
shine against the green silk. There were 
two golden tresses on her head, plaited in 
four, with a ball at the end of every lock. 
The colour of her hair was like the flower 
of the iris in summer, or like pure gold after 
it has been polished. She was undoing her 
hair to wash it, so that her arms wet€ out 
from beneath her dress. White as the snow 
of one night were her hands, and her lovely 
cheeks were soft and even, red as the moun- 
tain foxglove. Her eyebrows were as black 
as a beetle’s back. Her teeth were like a 
shower of pearls. Her eyes were as blue as 
the hyacinth, her lips as red as Parthian 
leather. High, smooth, soft and white were 
her shoulders, dear white her long fingers. 
Her hands were long. White as the foam 
of a \vave was her side, long and slender, 
yielding; smooth, soft as wool. Her thighs 
■were warm and smooth and white, her 
knees small and round and hard and bright. 
Her shins were short and bright and 
straight. Her heels were even and lovely. 
If a rule had -been laid upon her feet it 
would hardly have shown any imperfection 
. in them, unless it should crease the flesh 
or the skin. -The blushing light of the moon 
was in her noble face, a Ipfty pride in her 
smooth brow. The radiance of love was in 


her eyes, the flush ' of, pleasure, on her 
cheeks, now red as a calf's blood and chang- 
ing again to snowy whiteness. There was ; ' 
gentle dignity in her voice. Her step was 
firm and graceful. She had the walk of a 
queen. She was the fairest, loveliest, finest 
that men’s eyes bad seen of all the women 
of the world. They thought she was of the 
fairies. Of her it was said: “All are lovely 
till compared with fitain. All are fair till 
compared with £tain.’’ ’ ^ 

The dominant theme in this story of the 
death of Conaire is that of the prohibitions 
called gessa which attach to certain persons, 
or may be imposed upon them. Conaire was 
subject to many gessa, and the tragedy here 
is that he is caught between conflicting tabus 
and is therefore doomed. As the plot develops 
he cries out; 'All my gessa have overtaken me 
tonight.' 

The Eeniaii Cycle, The second heroic cycle 
takes its name from the jiana whose adven- ■ 
tures it relates. The word fian means ‘a band . 
of warriors,' and we know that there were 
such bands of adventurers in Ireland as early 
as the 6th c. A troop of them went to Britain . 
in 603 A.D. to help the Irish king of Scotland, 
Aeddn mac Gabrdin, against the Angles. 

In the literature three leaders of ^ana are 
mentioned as contemporary, Find Mac.Cu- 
maill, Fothad Canainne and Ailill Fland Bee; 
but only Find and his coiripanions , became 
famous. 

Find’s company comprised two factions, 
Clanna Baiseni to which he himself be- 
longed, and Clanna M6ma, whose champion. 
Coll Mac M6ma, had slain Find’s father, 
Cumall, at the battle of Cnucha (Castle- 
knock, near Dublin). The chief heroes of the 
former, besides Find, were his son Oisin (Mac-. 
Pherson’s Ossian); Oscar son of Oisin, Cailte 
son of Rondn, and Diarmaid (the prototype 
of Tristan) whose beauty no woman could , 
resist. Condn the Bald, the buffoon of the -- 
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sagas,, was a brother of Goll, and belonged -to 
Clanna M6ma. 

The predominance of the Fenian Cycle in 
the literature begins with the composition 
ca. 1200 A.D. of a long story called Acallam na 
Senorech (The Colloquy of the Old Meii), 
which is second only to the T 4 in in length. 
The early recension, which breaks off imfin- 
-ished in the ms., makes some 8,000 lines in 
Stokes’ edition. In form it is a frame-story, 
like the ' Arabian Nights or the Decameron, 
the framing story here being an account of 
the meeting of the survivors of the Fenians 
with St. Patrick. Cailte wanders over Ireland 
with the saint, and tells him the legends of 
the hills and woods and lakes to which they 
come, in the manner of the Dindshenchas. 
Sometimes they, separate, and Cailte travels 
alone, or -with Conall Mac Ndill, king of 
Ulster. He meets with kings and saints and 
warriors, arid even encounters some of the 
ancient gods. Some of the tales he tells to his 
various hosts belong to the mythological cycle, 
but most of them are of the high deeds of 
Finn and the Fenians. 

.(Summary:) The Acallam begins with a 
time when the last survivors of the Fenians, 
Oisin and Cailte with a few companions, are 
wandering in desolation. Oisin soon retires to 
join his mother in a fairy mound, and Cailte 
goes on alone. He comes to Inber Bic Loingsig 
‘which is now called The Monastery of Drog- 
heda’ (this gives us a superior date, for Drog- 
heda- was founded in 1142 a.d.), and soulli 
across the Boyne to where St. Patrick was. 
Their conversation begins well: 

‘ ‘Was he not a good lord vidth whom ye 
were. Find Mac Cumaill that is to say?” 
Upon which Cailte uttered this little trib- 
ute of praise: “Were but the brown leaf 
which the wood sheds from it gold— were 
but the white wave silver— Find would 
, have given it all away.” “Who or what was 


it that maintained you so in your life?” 
Patrick enquired. And Cailte answered: 
‘Truth that was in our hearts, and strength 
in our 'arms, and fulfillment in our 
tongues.” ' 

Cailte tells that when the Fenians were 
on their way to fight the battle of Ventty 
against the Foreigners, they met Cdel, a young 
warrior of Find's people, who had seen a 
beautiful girl named Cr^e in a dream, and 
set out in quest of her. The Fenians turn 
aside from their expedition and join him on 
his quest. Cr6de is the daughter of the king 
of Kerry, and can be won only by a man who 
is poet enough to praise her treasures worthily 
in verse. Cael wins her, for his fairy ninrse 
has given him a poem, and Cr6de joins the 
Fenians on their journey. On the last day of 
the battle Cael is slain, and his body is washed 
up from the sea ‘so that C^el’s Strand is the 
name of that shore ever since.’ The beasts 
whose life-span was joined to his died at his 
death. And Cr^e came and lay beside his 
body, and here is Crude’s lament for Cdel: 

‘The haven roars over the angry surf of Riim 
Da Bare: the wave against the shore la- 
ments the drowning of the warrior of Loch 
Da Chonn. 

Plaintful is the crane from the marsh of 
Druim D 4 Thrdn: she cannot protect her 
loved ones, the fox of Di li pursues her 
nestlings. 

Sad is the note of the thrush in Dromkeen, 
and sad the music of the blackbird in Let- 
terlee. 

Sad is the cry of the stag in Druim D 5 lAis: 
the doe of Druim Sileann is dead, and the 
stag of Dileann laments her. 

Sorrowfxil for me was the death of the 
warrior who used to lie beside me: the son 
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of the woman from Doire Dd Dos who lies 
- today with a cross at his head. 

Sorrowful for me that Gael lies dead beside 
me: the wave washes his white side; it is 
his beauty that has left me senseless. 

Sad is the voice of the ebbing wave against 
the strand, for it has drowned a noble 
comely man; alas that he went to meet it! 

Sad is the sound of the wave against the 
beach to the north, breaking over a white 
rock, weeping for Cdel that he is gone. 

Sad is the fighting of the wave against the 
. beach to the south: as for me, my day is 
' done, I have lost my beauty. 

The strong wave of Tulach Leis makes a 
‘ heavy spray: as for me, I have nothing, 
since it proclaimed the tidings that it tells. 

‘Patrick said again: “Well, Cailte, my 
soul, what was the best hunting that the 
Fenians ever had in Ireland or in Scot- 
land?” 'The hunting of Arran,” said Cailte. 
“Where is that?” said Patrick. "Between 
Scotland and Pictland,” said Cailte, "and 
W’e used to go there with three companies 
of the fiana on Lammas Day, and we would 
get plenty of hunting there until the cuckoo 
called - from the tree-tops in Ireland. And 
sweeter it was than any music to hear the 
cry of the birds there, as they rose from the 
waves and coasts of the Island. Thrice fifty 
flocks of birds frequented it, of every col- 
• our, blue and green and grey and yellow.” 
And Cailte sang a lay: 

“Arran of the many stags, 

• The sea strikes against its shoulder 
Isle where companies are fed, ■ 

Ridge on which blue spears are reddened. 

Skittish deer are on her peaks, 

; ■ Dehcious berries on her manes, 


Cool water in her rivers. 

Mast upon her dun oaks. 

Greyhounds are there and beagles, 
Blackberries and sloes of the dark black- 
thorn, 

Her dwellings close against the woods. 

Deer scattered about her oak-woods. 

Gleaming of purple upon her rocks. 
Faultless grass upon her- slopes, - 
Over her fair shapely crags ’ 

Noise of dappled fawns a-skipping. . 

Smooth is her level land, fat are her swine,: 
Bright are her fields, 

Her nuts upon the tops of her hazel-wood, 
Long galleys sailing past her. - 

Delightful it is when the fair season comes: 
Trout under the brinks of her rivers. 
Seagulls answer each other round her white 
cliff, . , 

Delightful at all times is Arran!” ^ " 

(Meyer). 

Sometimes the narrative has an Arthurian 
flavour as in the repeated mention of' gen- 
erosity as a quality of the Fenians, the largesce 
which for Chretien de Troies was, the chief 
of knightly excellences, or when Cailte dis- 
covers two women in distress because their 
husbands have abandoned them, and he pro- 
vides them with a love-charm (SG i25=AS 
954), or when he delivers £ogan Flaith- 
brugaid from the reaver (SG i49=AS 1896). 
Sometimes we are reminded of the voyage 
tales, as in the story of Clidna (SG i98=AS 
3726) or of the Visits to the Otherworld, as in 
those of Sliab na mBan (SG 222=AS 5001) 
and Assarroe (AS 6789=p. 254). It is entirely 
Christianized, and we are told repeatedly' that 
Find foretold the coming of St. Patrick and 
made an act of Faith before his death. This is 
introduced rather absurdly for the edification 
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of. the fairies CSG i47=AS 1825). There is a 
great deal of legend not found elsewhere, and 
the compiler seems to have used the oppor- 
tunity to record whatever he could find of the 
old tradition. The Acallam is undoubtedly a 
deliberate compilation by a single author 
unknovTO, from sources now probably in great 
part lost. But the question of its sources has 
not been investigated;- it is closely related to 
the Dindshenchas. 

The temper of the Acallam is cheerful, in 
spite of Cailte’s loneliness and decrepitude, 
.and his regret for the. heroic past. St. Patrick 
and the kings enjoy his stories, and heaven is 
promised him for himself and Find and the 
other warriors whom he praises. But in the 
later ballad literature, both saint and hero 
become caricatures, and a different sort of 
humour appears. These ballads are the char- 
acteristic form of Fenian literature. Of the 
modem Irish period, perhaps not earlier than 
the 14th and rjth c., they amount to some 
25,000 lines now published. Here Patrick is 
, often a bigoted cleric, pronouncing the doom 
of hell upon the Fenians, and Caflte or Oisin 
the defiant pagan. If Find is in hell, they say, 
then God is a poor judge of men. Find would 
not have treated God so harshly. Better to be 
in hell with Find than in heaven with pale 
and flimsy angels; and, as for the devil and 
his torments, the Fenians can take care of 
themselves. There is something here of the 
anti-clerical humour which inspires the fan- 
tastic Vision of Mac ' Con Glinne, which 
Meyer attributed, indeed, to the 12th c., and 
Brian Merriman’s amazing Midnight Court, 
written tow'ard the end of the i8th c. But I 
prefer to quote the ballad of The Blackbird 
of Derry'cam; 

Sweet is that. Blackbird of Derrycam, 

I have never, heard in any place 

music that was sweeter than your voice 

as you sit at the bottom of your nest. 


The sweetest music in the world, 
wretched is he who does not listen to it. 

O son of Galprann of the sweet bells— 
and you may sing your psalms later on! 

If }'ou knew as I do 

the story of the bird 

you would weep bitterly, 

you would pay no heed to God for a while. 

In Norway of the blue streams 
the Son of Gumall, whose cups were of 
gold, 

found the bird you see now: 
that is its story surely. 

Derrj’carn is that wood in the rvest 
where the Fenians used to stay: 
the blackbird was placed there 
because of the beauty and pleasantness of 
its trees. 

The song of the blackbird of Derr)'carn, 
the lowing of cattle from Faill na cCaer 
is the music to which Finn' slept at sunrise, 
and the call of the wild duck from the Lake 
of Three Fords. 

Grouse around the hill of Gniachain, , 

the whistling of the badger of Druim Da 
o o 

Loch, 

the voice of the eagle of Gleann na fFuath, 
the cry of the cuckoo of Gnoc na Scoth; 

The baying of the dogs of Gleann Gaoin, 
and the scream of the blind eagle of the 
chase, 

the cry of the hounds in the morning 
returning from the beach of red stones. 

\^ffien Finn and the Fenians lived 
they held dearer the moimtains than the 
church: 

sweet to them were the blackbird’s notes, 
the ringing of bells was not sweet. 
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The great prose tale of the Fenian Cycle 
is the Pursuit of Diarmaid and Grdinne. A 
version of this story must have existed as 
early as the lotk c., for it is mentioned in a 
document of that time; but the surviving ver- 
sion is Modem Irish, and the earli^t manu- 
script is of the 17th c. Grdinne, the daughter 
of Cormac Mac Airt, hing of Ireland, was 
wooed by Finn; but, like Deirdre in the 
Ulster story, she fled from the old man with 
Diarmaid, and she too caused the death of 
her lover. 

Not all the ballads are in the form of a 
dialogue with St. Patrick. Many of them tell 
merely the adventures of the Fenians; and 
there is one connected with this story which 
may be quoted here. It is a sleepsong sung by 
Grdinne for Diarmaid during their flight: 

. Sleep a little, just a little, for you need 
not fear a little, 

boy to whom I have given my love, Diar- 
maid, son of 6 Duibhne. 

Sleep soundly here, noble Diarmaid. 

I shall keep watch for you, beautiful son of 
6 Duibhne. 

(She remembers others who slept soundly 
when in danger, and then thinks of their 
being themselves perhaps separated:) 

To separate us is to separate two children 
of one home, 

- . to separate body and soul, warrior from the 
lake of Carman. 

The hound Caoinche will be loosed upon 
your tracks; Caoilte will run well. 

May neither death nor evil overtake you, 
to send you to sleep for ever! 

(The animals around them sense danger. 
They do not sleep.) 
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The stag in the east does not sleep; he does 

- not cease to call: 

even though he is in the forest, he has no 
thought of sleep. 

The lively music does not cease in the 
twisted branches of the trees; 

they are noisy there: e\'en the thrush is not 
asleep. 

Tonight the grouse does not sleep, in the 
deep rough heather; 

sweet is the note of his clear voice: amongst 
the streams he docs not sleep. 

Geographically the Fenian Cycle is situ- 
ated mainly in Leinster and Munster, whereas 
Ulster and Connacht are the scene of the 
other. Chronologically it pretends to narrate 
events of the reign of Cormac Mac Airt who 
lived in the 3d c. A.D. It contrasts with the 
Ulster Cycle also in its characteristic form, 
which is the ballad. We have thousands of 
lines of verse in which one or other, of the 
warriors recounts tlic joys and sorrows and 
heroic deeds of Finn and his companions. 
Moreover there is a different temper here. We 
are not brought face to face with the actors 
in the stories. It is the fierce joy of a past 
remembered in a rather melancholy Christian 
present. There is then something of the differ- 
ence between epic and romance in the point 
of view, although the matter of the sagas and 
ballads is simple heroic, not essentially differ- 
ent from drat of the Ulster stories. Finally 
there is a contrast in die actual manuscript 
tradition. While the BooJi of Leinster con- 
tains a few Fenian poems, it is in mss. of the - 
15th c. and later that die Fenian Cycle be- 
comes prominent. In Ireland it later ousted 
the Ulster Cycle almost altogether, and alone 
survives in the modem folklore. It is perhaps 
characteristic of the Scottish tradition that 
ballads were recited about the heroes of the 
Ulster Cycle as well. Tlierq arc ballads in 
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The Book ‘ of the Demi of Lismore about 
Frdech, ConJ^ecb and Cu Chulainn which 
are the same in form and spirit as the Fenian 
ballads; and, while two of these are also 
found in Irish mss., they seem to have been 
more \wdely kno^vn in Scotland. The folldore 
of the Highlands has presen-ed much of the 
Ulster Cycle beside the other. 

The Fenian Cycle represents southern and 
eastern tradition, and its gradual spreading 
may 'well be connected with the rise of the 
Dalcassians of Munster, who were closely 
associated tnth the kingdom of Leinster, and 
■ the decline of the andent dynasty of Ui Neill 
which had held the high kingship of Ireland 
for si.\ hundred years until the usurpation of 
Brian in 1002 A.v. But the daim has been 
made that the general resemblance between 
Fenian and Arthurian tradition is due to the 
fact that both enshrine ver)’ ancient Cdric 
traditions of protective magic, which would 
have been a dominant feature of Celtic reli- 
gion. The Fenian Cycle would then be of 
greater importance for Celtic mj’thology than 
the Ulster Cycle. M-L. Sjoestedt saw the con- 
trast in a quite different light, suggesting that 
the Ulster Cyde celebrated the hero of the 
tribe, while the Fenian Cyde cdebrated the 
hero outside the tribe. 

The Mythological Cycle. The mythological 
cyde, is not well preser\'ed in the literature. 
In the sagas of the Ulster and Fenian c}'des 
there are references to supernatural beings 
who are imagined as dwelling in fairy mounds. 
Some of these sites are actually prehistoric 
burial mounds, notably the famous Brug na 
Bdinne, now knoutn as New Grange, in 
County Louth: others ate natural formations. 
.The, beings themselves are called side CplO, 
while Sid Csg.) is the word for a faity mound. 
King'of these fairies is the Dagda CThe Good 
Cod’). 6engus Mac Ind 6c is a son of the 
Dagda, and dwells in Brug na B6inne. An- 
other son, Bodb, lives in Sid al Femen in 
Munster (County Tipperary). Midir, hus- 


band of the beautiful Etain, lives in Bn lAith 
(Mound of the Grey Man') near the village 
of Ardagh (Coimty Longford). Mannanan 
Mac Lir ('Son of the Sea') reigns in the Isle 
of Man. (He appears in Wdsh tradition as 
Manawyddan fab L 1 )t:.) Niiadu Airgedam 
('Silver Arm’) is apparendy a patron of fish- 
ing, Dianc&ht a patron of healing. Lug Mac 
Ethnenn (‘Son of Ethniu’), also called Lug 
Ldmfada (‘Long Arm’), is the god whose 
name is widely known over Celtic speaking 
territory in the place-name Lugdunum. He 
is the father of Cii Chulainn. Besides Etain, 
the m’fe of Midir, may be mentioned Fand 
(The Gende One’) the wife of Mannanin,- 
and daughter of Aed Abrat (Tire of the 
Brow’), Li Ban (“Beauty of Women'), Mfe of 
Labraid Luath Ldm- ar Claideb (‘Swift Hand 
on Sword’). Dond is the god of the dead, 
and dwells in Tech Duind (Dond’s House’), 
an island off the coast of Kerry. Bres Mac 
Elathan, Echaid fuil, Eogan Inbir, Failbe 
Find, Riangabur, whose son Loeg is Gu 
Chulainn's charioteer, and Senach Siaborthe 
are among other fairy beings whose names 
occur. Cd Roi is not of this company, but a 
sort of 'UTzard, lord of Cathair Con Roi, the 
mighty stone fortress now kno'rni as Cahir- 
conree on the Dingle peninsula in Coimty 
Kerry. Van Hamel has well pointed out that 
these beings do not appear as gods in the 
accepted sense. They are not adored, or 
sen'^ by sacrifice or othenwse. They are 
supernatural beings wnth magic powers, who 
sometimes interfere in the affairs of men. 

In the pseudo-history of the monasteries, 
and in the later sagas, these gods or fairies 
are called Ttiatha Dee Danann (‘peoples of 
Dee Danann’). Thumeysen suggests that the 
name Dee Danann first belonged to three 
m)'thical beings, the brothers Brian, luchaii 
and lucharba. How die others came to be 
called their ‘people’ remains obscure. In the 
sagas they are sometimes called Fir fri jtDca, 
“Men of the Three Gods’ (RC 12, 76 § 60^ 
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and the 'Three gcxls of Danu’ are mentioned 
(82 ^ 83). The historians taught that Ireland 
was inhabited by tlie Tuatha Dec Daumm 
iK'forc the Irish came. Ticrc tvas a race of 
giants, the Vomoire, who were enemies of the 
gods. They lived on islands and came in 
ships over the sea. 

Aluch of this tradition is recorded in the 
DniAshcnchas CHistory' of Places'), and the 
Coir Anmann CFitvess of Navies), learned 
compilations of the Middle Irish period, which 
are not part of the imaginative literature; it 
also provides the account of the Tiiatha Dee 
Danann and Fomorians in the l^hor Gahdla 
CBook of Invasions'). This is a fictitious his- 
torj' of Ireland from the earliest times 
down to the twelfth centur}', which Thur- 
neysen has declared to be, in its earliest form, 
mainly a prose redaction of the “historicar 
poems of Gilla Caemain (d. 1072). It makes 
tedious reading, but is important because it 
was regarded as authoritative by native his- 
torians down to the 17th c. It will not be 
further considered here. Only the sagas of the 
cycle concern us, and thej' are not many. 

The ancient list of tales in the Book of 
Leinster preserves a few titles of mythological 
stories now lost. Of those which have come 
down to us, four are early in their extant 
form: The Taking of the Fairy Mound (De 
Gahdil in tSida); The Dream of Oengus 
CAisUnge Oenguso); The Wooing of Stain 
(Tochmarc Statue), and The Battle of Moy- 
htra CCath Maige Tnred). Four others have 
been presented only in late Middle Irish or 
Modem Irish recensions: The Battle of Moy- 
htra at Cong^ The Nourishment of the Houses 
of the Two Clips CAltram Tige Dd Medar); 
The Fate of the Children of Tiiirenn QOidh- 
eadh Clainne Tiiirinn), and The Fate of 
the Children of Lir (Oidheadh Clainne Lir), 
of v/hich the last seems to be a comparatively 
modem invention. 

The Taking of the Fairy Mound is a mere 
anecdote, too brief in its extant form for 


recitation before an audience, which tells how 
Oengus, son of the Dagda, persuaded his 
father to bestow his dwelling at Brug na 
B6inne upon him for a day and a night. 
When the Dagda claimed it back, Oengus 
explained that ‘day and night’ means ‘for 
ever’; and so Oengus remained lord of the 
place. It is described as a wonderful countrj’. 
Three fmit trees are always in Fruit. Tliere is 
a roast pig and also a vat of fine liquor, which 
ncs'er diminish. Tin's description corresponds 
to those of the Otherworld beyond the sea to 
be considered later. Beyond the sea or beneath 
the fair)’ mounds, it was apparently the same. 

The Dream of Oengus tells of a mysterious 
sickness of Oengus, which can be cured only 
by the love of a girl whom he has seen in a 
dream. This is the motif of soihe of the best 
of the early sagas, Echtrae Conli, Echtrae 
Cormaic, hnram Brain, Serglige Con Ciilainn, 
but in all of these the lover is human. Here 
Oe'ngus himself is smitten. At the request of 
the Dagda, Bodb discovers the girl. She spends 
one year in human form aind the next in the 
form of a swan. For some reason not stated, 
Oengus waits to approach her till she has 
became a swan. He then goes in human form 
to the lake where he has been told to find her, 
and calls her to him. She will come only if he 
promises to allow her to return to the lake. 
Oengus agrees. He puts his' arms around her, 
and changes into a swan himself. They fly 
round the lake together three times, so that 
his promise is not broken, and she stays with 
him. 

The story of Oengus and the Brug occurs 
in a different form in The, W ooing of Stain, 
which is one of the two principal surviwng 
tales of the cycle, the other being The Battle 
of Moytura. There are indeed three stories 
about Etain, but they form a sequence, and 
appear so in the two mss. that contain them. 
She is the mother of the Etain whom Etarscdl 
saw washing at the well, and who became the 
mother of Conaire. In this tale she is at first 
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the Avife o£ Midir, and the dearest, gentlest, 
loveliest in Ireland, and then after a thousand 
years she is re-bom as a human, and becomes 
the wife of Echaid Airem, lung of Ireland, 
hut she returns with Midir to fairyland. There 
■is a strange beauty here which perhaps no 
other Irish story shares. The temper of love 
is there, and the power of magic— this is a 
pure fairy tale— and a happy ending. And the 
form is unique, for it is one story in three 
episodes, a comedy in three acts. 

The chief saga of the mythological cycle, 
however, is The Battle of Moytura, for it tells 
with much circumstance of the roctory of the 
TmthaDee.Dmiann over the Fomorians, and 
many of the leaders on both sides are intro- 
duced. Though it is preserr'ed only in a ms. 
of the 1 6th c., the language is early and the 
matter is genuine pre-Christian tradition. Its 
value, however, is rather mythological than 
literary, for the narrative is rambling and 
formless, and has been used as an occasion 
for recording lists of names and miscellaneous 
fragments of mytholog)'. (It has been most 
recently .■ discussed by Father Gustav Leh- 
maches, Anthropos 26, 435; 1931.) 

• The Historical Cycles. The oldest of these 
tales, according to the supposed date of the 
events recorded, tells of the vengeance of 
Labraid The Exile for the murder of his 
father Ailill Ane by Cobthach king of Ireland. 
Labraid built an iron house and int'ited Cob- 
thach to a feast. When the guests were feast- 
ing the doors were fastened and fire was set 
to the house, so that all within perished. The 
motif of the Iron House recurs in the Welsh 
story of Bramven. A separate anecdote about 
Labraid presents the Midas motif. He had the 
ears of a horse, and every' barber that shaved 
him was slain on the spot, until one was 
spared who told the secret to a tree. From 
its wood a harp was made, and the harp re- 
vealed the secret. A similar legend is told 
about King Echaid, and the tradition is also 
attested in Brittany. 


The next great story is The Battle of Mag 
M-ncraiita, which introduces Lugaid Mac Con. 
He was the foster-brother and rival of &gan 
Mor. Banished to Britain by Eogan’s father, 
Ailill 61 om, Lugaid returned with a powerful 
army, defeated Eogan and took his Hngdom. 
But he was an unjust king and was deposed 
in favour of the famous Cormac son of Art, 
who reigned at Tara, according to the Annals, 
from 227 to 266. Lugaid retired to Munster 
and sought a reconciliation with Ailill, but 
Ailill thrust a poisonous tooth into his cheek 
as he kissed him, and then sent Ferchess in 
pursuit of him, and he was slain. Cormac is 
the hero of many stories, some of them be- 
longing to other chapters of the literature. He 
was king in the days of Find and the Fenians, 
so that the whole Fenian Cycle falls chrono- 
logically within his cycle. Perhaps the most 
charming story about him is The Melodies of 
Buchet’s House, which has some resemblance 
to the Indian story of Sakuntala. 

Niall of The Nine Hostages became king 
of Ireland in 379 a.d., and we have a saga 
entitled The Adventure of the Sons of Eoclm 
Muigmedon, of which he is the hero. He wins 
precedence over his brothers by kissing a 
loathsome hag who is changed by his embrace 
into a beautiful girl, and ret'eals herself as the 
Sowanty of Ireland. One of the finest of the 
historical tales is The Death of Mdel Fothar- 
taig son of Rondn, which Meyer compares to 
the Greek legend of Phaedra and Hippolytus. 
Ronan was king of Leinster ca. 600 a.d. After 
his wife had died and his son Mdel Fothar- 
taig had grown to manhood, R6ndn took a 
young girl from the north to wife. The young 
queen fell in love with her stepson, and when 
he refused her love, she accused him of mo- 
lesting her, so that his father put him to 
death. The story is well told, with perhaps 
more artistry than is common. The tension is 
never relaxed. 

Anotlier good story tells the adventures of 
Mongan, king of Ulster (d. 625) who for- 
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fcited his wife to Brandub, king of Leinster, 
and won her hack hy a ruse. Mongdn was 
h2fy)ticn hy ihc fairy king Mannan.in upon 
the \nfc of Finchna The Fair, and was, ac- 
cording to one tradition, a re-birth of Find 
son of Cuniall. Tlie cycle of Domnall son of 
Acd son of Ainmirc, who was king of Ireland 
from 628 to 642, -is perhaps the greatest of 
the historical cj'cles. It comprises three famous 
tales and centers around a heroic struggle for 
the high kingship, which is a matter of lus- 
toiy-. The battle of Moira was fought in 637 
between Domnall, king of Ireland, and Dora- 
nall Brecc, king of Ddl Riada, the Irish king- 
dom in Scotland, whicli at this time still in- 
cluded a small territorj' in north-east Ireland. 
One result of the battle seems to have been 
the loss by the Scottish kingdom of its Irish 
territor}'. Tlie first story, The Feast of Dim 
na vGcd, leads up to the battle: it is plainly 
influenced by The Battle of Mag Mucraina, 
for various motifs of that stor}’ recur in tliis. 
The second stor}' is The Battle of Moira itself; 
the third, The Frenzy of Suihne, tells the 
adventures of the famous madman who lost 
his wits in the din of battle. 

One other c}'cle desen'cs mention. Chrono- 
logically it follows close upon the last. The 
cycle of Diarmait son of Aed Slaine and 
Guaire Aidne, includes a number of tales. 
Diarmait and his brother BMthmac became 
joint kings of Ireland in 643 and died in 665. 
Guaire, famous for his hospitality, was Idng 
of Connacht and died in 663. The most im- 
portant tales are The Story of Cano son of 
Garindn, which presents an interesting par- 
allel to tlie saga of Tristan and Isolde, and 
The Great Visitation to Guaire, which is a 
satire on the arrogance of the poets, and pre- 
serves the tradition tliat the great Tdin was 
first written down by the pli Senchdn Tor- 
peist in the 7th c, CThumeysen has e.xpressed 
the opinion that this tradition may be authen- 
tic.) There is also a story about St. Cellach, 


The Triumph of Cellach, whicli contains 
some good poetry. 

The Echtrai. Tliere is a group of stories in 
which the Promised Land is the chief motif. 
Here is introduced most strongly the Celtic 
magic, the imaginative quality for which Irish 
literature is well known. The Otherworld is 
called the Land of the Living, the Delightful 
Plain, the Many-Colored Land, the Land of 
the Young or tbe Promised Land, the last a 
translation of terra repromissionis, which oc- 
curs in tlie Wurzburg Glosses (szbz, 33223). 
It seems indeed that a primitive pagan belief, 
which is e.\pressed in the early stories in its 
true form, was later validated and sustained 
by confusion witli the Promised Land of the 
Old T estament. 

The Irish Othenvorld is a country where 
there is neither sickness nor age nor death, 
where happiness lasts for ever and tliere is no 
satiety, where food and drink do not diminish 
when consumed, w’here to wish for something 
is to possess it, where a hundred years are as a 
day. It is the Elysium, the Island of the Hes- 
perides of the Greeks, the Odains-Akr, the 
Jord Lifanda Manna of the Norse. Alfred 
Nutt pointed out that it finds its closest 
analogues in early Greek mythology, suggest- 
ing that it represents ancient Indo-European 
tradition. 

This Land of the Living is. thought of as 
in the western sea. A beautiful girl approaches 
the hero, and sings to him of this happy island. 
-He follows her, and they sail away in a boat 
of glass and are seen no more. Or else he 
returns after three days, warned not to set 
foot upon the soil of Ireland; and when his 
feet touch the earth he turns into ashes, for 
he has been away for htmdreds of years. 

Echtrae Conli: Conle was a son of Good 
of the Hundred Battles, who was High Kng 
of Ireland in the 2d c. A.D., according to the 
Annals. The story dates perhaps from the 
8th c. in the form in which we have it. 
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‘One day Code the Red, son of Cohd of 
the Hundred Battles, was beside his father 
on the hill of Usnec^. He saw a woman in 
wonderful attire approach him. Conle said, 

“Whence art thou come, woirian?” 

“I have come,” said the woman, "from The 
Land of the lawng, a place in which there 
is neither death nor sin nor transgression. 
We. enjoy lasting feasts rvithout preparing 
them, and pleasant company without strife. 

. We live in great peace. From that w'e are 
named The People of Peace.” 

"With whom dost thou speak, boy?” said 
Cond to his son, for none saw the woman 
save Conle alone. The woman answered: 

I. "He speaks to a beautiful young 
woman of noble race whom neither death 
threatens' nor old age. I love Conle the 
R^, I call him to the Plain of Delight 
where, reigns a king victorious and immor- 
tal, a king tvithout weeping or sorrow in 
his land since he became king. 

, a. Come with me Conle the Red thou of 
the jewelled neck, red as flame. Thy hair 
is yellow over the bright noble face of thy 
royal form. If thou come with me thy 
b^uty will not lose its youth nor its fair- 
ness forever,” 

Cond said to his druid, Cordn was his 
name, for they all heard -what the woman 
said although they did not see her: 

*1 pray thee, Cordn of die many songs 
and many talents, trouble has come to me 
which defeats my counsel, which defeats 
my power, a strength which I have not 
known since I became king, that I should 
meet an invisible form which strives against 
me to steal away my fair son by magic 
spells. He is .being lured away from me, 
the king, by .women’s wales.” 

Then the druid sang against the woman’s 
voice so that no one heard the voice of the 
woman; and so that Conle did not see the 
w'oman after that; but when the woman 


went away at the loud chanting of the 
druid, she threw an apple to Conle. Conle 
was for a month without drink, without 
food. He cared not to eat any other food 
but his apple, and his apple did not dimin- 
ish for what he used to eat of it, but was 
still whole. A longing then came upon 
Conle for the woman he had seen. A month 
from that day Conle was beside his father 
in the plain of Archommin, and he saw' the 
same w’oman approach him, and she said to 
him: 

“There above sits Conle amongst dead 
mortals waiting for gloomy death. Living 
immortals invite thee. Thou art a hero for 
the people of Tethra who see thee ever)' 
day in the assemblies of thy fatherland 
amongst thy dear companions.” 

\ATien Cond heard the woman’s voice he 
said to his people: "Call me the dnrid. I 
see that her tongue has been loosened 
today." 

The w'oman said then: 

“Cond of the Hundred Battles, do not 
love druidry for it is small. A just man 
comes to give judgement at the wide strand 
with many companions, many and wonder- 
ful. Soon shall his judgement reach thee, 
and it w'ill scatter tire spells of the druids 
in the sight of the dor'll, the Black Ma- 
gician.” 

Cond thought it strange that Conle 
spoke with no one once the woman had 
come. 

‘Hast thou understood w'hat the w'oman 
says, O Conle?” said Cond. 

“It is not easy for me, for I love my 
people, but a longing for the w'oman has 
come upon me.” 

Tlie w'oman answered then and said this: 

I. “Thou hast a longing greater than all 
other desires to go from them over the sea, 
so that W'e may come in my ship of glass to 
the dwelling of Boadach, if we can reach it. 
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2. There is another country where also 
thou couldst go, I see the' sun sets. Though 
it is far away, we shall reach it before night. 

3. It is the country which delights the 
mind of anyone who goes there. There are 
no people there save only women and 
girls.” 

When the maiden had finished, speaking 
Conle sprang away from them so that he 
was in Ae ship of glass, that is in the firm 
crystal coracle. They looked out further 
and further, as far as their eyes could see. 
They rowed then over the sea away from 
them, and they were not seen since, and it 
is not known where they went.’ 

Echtrae Brain Mate Fehail: The most fa- 
mous of these Adventures C_ec)itrat) is that of 
Bran, son of Febal, which was edited in a 
two volume study by Meyer and Nutt in 
1895. The text is one of the earliest of all the 
sagas, and may go back in its written form to 
the 7th c. 

One day Bran was walldng alone close to 
his dwelling when he heard music behind 
him. He turned about, but the music was sdll 
behind him; and soon he fell asleep from the 
sweetness of the music. When he awoke he 
found beside him a silver branch with white 
flowers, and he brought it into the house. 
When all were assembled in the house they 
saiV a’’ woman in strange attire in the middle 
of the house, and she sang fifty quatrains to 
Bran, so that all could hear. 

Now comes an astonishing poem (only 28 
quatrains are extant, and 3 of these appear 
to be a Christian interpolation) describing 
the beauty and the pleasures of the Other- 
world. It sets the tone for many other such 
descriptions; unless indeed we should sup- 
pose a single author of this genre. There is an 
island supported by four pillars of gold. On 
a plain , of silver (ja. silver strand?) games are 
jheld. There are chariot races and boat races. 
Lovely colours shine on every side. Joy is con- 
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stant, "There is no sadness, no fierceness, 
neither sorrow nor sickness nor death. Music 
sounds always in the air.' The sea -washes the 
wave against the land so that tresses of crystal, 
fall on the shore. The chariots are of gold 
and silver and bronze, the horses golden 
chestnut, roan, even blue as the sky. The sun- 
god is described: 

‘A fair-haired man comes at simrise -to 
light up the lovely lands. He rides over the 
white plain against which the ocean mur- 
murs. He stirs the sea into blood.’ 

The woman departs and vanishes.' As she 
goes, the silver branch flies from Brail’s hand 
into hers. He cannot hold it. On the next day 
Bran sets out upon the sea with hrcnty-seven 
companions. After various adventures they 
reach an island on which there is a crowd of 
persons who laugh and shout. He sends one 
of his men ashore, and the man at once begins 
to laugh and shout like the others. He merely 
laughs at his former companions when they 
call to him. It is the Island of Merriment. ’ 
They leave the place and row on till they 
come to the Island of Women. The leader of 
the women calls to Bran to come ashore, but 
he is afraid to land. She throws a ball of, 
thread in his face and he puts up his hand. 
The ball sticks to his hand and the woman 
draws the boat ashore by the thread. (This 
motif occurs in the story of the Argonauts.) , 
They go into a great hall where there is - a 
bed for every man, twenty-seven beds. The 
food that is served them does not diminish. 
They thought they were a year there, -but it 
was many years. 

One of the men, Nechtan son of Allfronn, 
feels a longing to return home, and Bran is 
persuaded to go. The woman warns them not 
to set foot on land, and bids them bring along 
with them the man whom they had left in the 
Island of Merriment. They arrive at Srub 
Brain in Ireland, and find people assembled 
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^ there who ask who has come from over the 
sea. Bran replies: 1 am Bran son of Fehal.’ 
We know him not, but the Voyage of Bran 
is one of our ancient stories.’ The man who 
longed to return is put ashore, and he turns 
to ashes at once, as though he had been in the 
grave for hundreds of years. 

Bran told his adventures to the assembled 
people, and bade them farewell. And from 
that time forward his adventures are not 
known. 

This story of Bran is mainly an echtrae, a 
visit to the Otherworld; but the account of 
the voyage tvith the incident of the Island 
of Merriment leads over to a distinct class of 
stories, called iinranm (voyages), in which 
the voyage is the principal theme. And in- 
deed the only manuscript which supplies a 
title (The Book of Lehister') calls ‘it The 
Voyage of Bran cmd. his Adventure. It may 
, be that the Adventure of Conle represents 
the echtrae in its simplest and oldest form. 
In tlie story of Bran we would then have the 
germ of a development in which the journey 
is made the occasion for a nanative of won- 
derful places wdted. This reached its fullest 
attainment in the famous Voyage of Mdel 
Duin, which is too long for discussion here. 
It is however of great importance on account 
of its close relationship to the famous Navi- 
gatio Brenda?!!. Other Adventures are Echtrae 
Airt mate Cuind; Echtrae Connaic; Echtrae 
Ldegairi; and Serglige Con Cvlahin. Two 
other Voyage Tales have come down to us. 
The Voyage of tl!e Ui Chorra and The Voy- 
age of the Coracle of Snedgus and Mac 
Rtagla. 

The Visions: In the later Voyage Tales 
visions of Hell and Heaven appear as inci- 
dents in the story'; there is a separate group 
of texts which derive from Christian and 
Jewish originals, and describe such wsions as 
•experienced by one or other of the Irish saints. 
:The apocryphal Book of Enoch, which dates 


from the time of Judas the Maccabee (ad c. 
B.C.), and enjoyed considerable' esteem 
amongst Christians do™ to the 3d c., Tlie 
Vision of Esdras, The Gospel of Nicodeinus, 
the Visio Pauli, and the Apocalypse itself, 
are examples of this tradition. The Divina 
Conimedia is its greatest realization as Btera- 
ture. The only attempt to examine the Irish 
texts from this point of view is by G. S. 
Boswell, An Irish Precursor of Dante, a book 
that has not received the attention it merits. 
The author seems to work largely at second 
hand, but he makes a number of valuable 
observations and covers a wide field. He cast 
his net too widely, indeed, to permit of his 
coming to close quarters rrith the matter. The 
Irish visions contain valuable eridence about 
what was read and studied in Ireland in the 
8th, 9th, and loth c., and there is still room 
for investigation. 

More important, indeed, for the wider 
question of the influence of Irishmen on the 
medieval literature of western Europe are 
the Irish wsions composed in Latin, the 
Vision of Tundale, and the Purgatorium 
Patricii, which, with the NaxHgatio Brendani, 
are considered by D’Ancona as among the 
works that may have prompted Dante 
(I PrecuTsori di Dante 37, 63, roa). These 
three can hardly have been imknown to him; 
but they are beyond the limit here set. The 
earliest and best of the Visions composed in 
Irish is the Vision of Adamndn. 

St. Adamnin,”^ author of a beautiful hfe 
of St. Colmdlle, and of a description of the 
Holy Land, was abbot of Iona, 679-704, tenth 
in succession to Colmcille (Colum Cille*'), 
its founder. Of him it is told that once, on 
the feast-day of St. John the Baptist, his soul 
parted from his body and was guided by its 
guardian angel to heaven and to hell. The 
text is presen'ed complete in LU and also in 
the Lehor Brecc (14th c.). The LU version, to 
judge from the language, caimot be earlier 
than the roth c. nor can it be much later. 
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The possibility of an earlier original, from 
which the extant text derives, is not excluded. 

The Vision of Adamndn is an example of 
smooth and stately prose, not without good 
imagery and a sort of gladness that rings true. 
It makes better reading than the Booh of 
Enoch, which is perhaps the earliest example 
of its kind. There is a good analysis by Sey- 
mour, PRIA xxxvdi, Section G, 304 
who calls it ‘the finest of all the medieval 
visions prior to Dante.’ It has a claim on our 
attention, whatever its own merit, for two 
reasons. First, it is one of the earliest medieval 
visions, earh'er than the Visio Tmigdcdi and 
the PtiTgatorium Patricii; and secondly it is 
related to the Voyage tales discussed above. 
The Voyages borrow from the Visions, and 
the Visions seem to have been influenced by 
the pagan traditions about the Othenvorld. 

QSummaTy'): Many of the saints, and of 
the apostles and disciples of Christ have been 
permitted to know the mysteries of heaven, 
the rewards of the just and the pains of hell 
and those who suffer them. St. Peter beheld 
the four-cornered vessel that was let down 
from heaven. St. Paul was raised to the third 
heaven and heard unutterable words. On the 
day of Mary's death, all the apostles saw the 
sufferings of the danmed, when the Lord bade 
the angels of the west open the earth before- 
them, so that they might behold hell and its 
torments, as He had foretold long before His 
passion. 

AH this was revealed to Adamnan, when 
his soul went forth from his body and was 
brought to heaven and to hell. Its guardian 
angel appeared to it and brought it first to 
heaven, a bright and happy land, where the 
saints of the east and west and north and 
south are ranged in separate choirs, clad in 
white hooded cassocks. All are equally dose 
to the vessel in which the nine degrees of 
heaven dwell. All hear the heavenly music.- 
At one time the saints sing, praising God, 
at another they listen to the music of heaven. 


For that music, and the light, that they be- 
hold, and the fragrance of. that country fill 
them with delight. There is a wonderful 
prince facing them to the southeast. With a 
%'eil of glass between and a golden arch be- 
yond it. Through this arch they perceive 
the forms and shadows of the heavenly host. 
A wall of fire surrounds the country, but it 
harms not those who cross it. 

The host of heaven is described; the apostles 
and the Blessed Virgin are around Christ. On 
Mary’s right hand are the holy virgins, -‘and 
no great space between them.’ 

‘But great and wonderful as, are the’ 
brightness and light in the land of the 
saints, as we have said, more wonderful a 
thousand times is the brilliance of the plain ■ 
of the heavenly host aroimd the throne of 
the Lord himself. That throne is a well- 
wrought chair, supported by four pillars of 
precious stone. Though one should heat no 
other music but the fair harmony of those 
four pillars, it would be enough of happi- 
ness. Three stately birds are perched on the 
chair before the king, their minds ever in- 
tent upon their Creator. 

And this is their oEBce. They sirig the 
eight Hours praising and glorifying the 
Lord, and a choir of archangels accom- 
panies them. The chant is begun by the 
birds and the angels, and the whole host of 
heaven responds, both saints and virgins. 
Above the Glorious One seated on his 
throne there is a great arch like a wrought 
helmet or a royal crown. If human eyes 
should see it they would inelt away at once. 
Three zones are around it, befvyeen it and 
the host, and what they are cannot be told. 
Six thousand thousands in the forms of 
horses and birds decorate the fiery chair 
and blaze eternally.. 

To describe the mighty Lord -who is on 
that throne is not possible for anyone save 
Him alone, unless He should entrust it to 
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the heavenly orders. For none shall tell His 
ardour and energy, His glow arid gleam, 
His dimity and heauty. His constancy and 
firmness, the number of angels and arch- 
angels who sing their chant before Him. 
... Though one should gaze around east 
and west and north and south, he will find 
on every side the noble face seven times 
as bright as the sun. He will see no human 
form, neither head nor feet, but a mass of 
fire blazing throughout the world, and all 
in fear and trembling in Its presence. 

The citadel in which that throne is set is 
surrounded by seven walls of glass of vari- 
ous colours, each one higher than the next. 
The ceiling and the floor of the citadel are 
of glass, bright as the sun, shot with blue 
and purple and green arid every colour. 

People gentle and kind, lacking no sort 
of goodness, are they who dwell in that 
citadel. For none come there nor dwell there 
but holy virgins and pilgrims zealous for 
God. Their order and arrangement is hard 
to understand, for none has his back or his 
side towards another, , but the inscrutable 
power of the Lord has appointed them face 
to face in ranks and equal circles joyful 
around the throne, all .of them face to face 
with God.’ 

The description of the citadel is completed, 
and\then we are told of those who are out- 
side the gate, awaiting. the Last Judgment 
after which they are destined to go in. A veil 
of fire and a veil of ice hang in the gateway, 
and strike against each- other with a sound 
terrible to the ears of sinners. To the host 
of heaven vwthin, however, it is perceived 
only as faint music. • 

'Ihen the approach to the citadel is set 
forth. For there are seven heavens, and six 
gates through which the race of men must 
pass. The first is guarded by the Archangel 
Michael and two men that are virgins. They 
scourge sinners with , iron rods. The Arch- 


angel Anel vnth two virgins guards the second, 
and they have flails of fire. There is a river 
of fire before the gate in which the Angel 
Abersetus washes the souls of the just clean 
of any stain of sin, so that they are as bright 
as stars. They pass into a cool and fragrant 
well, and are comforted, but in that same well 
the souls of sinners are tormented further. 
The sinners proceed in sorrow, and the just 
rejoicing, to the gate of the third heaven; and 
so on till the sixth gate is passed. Michael 
then approaches the Angel of the Trinity, and 
together they lead the soul into the presence of 
God. 

The just soul is received with joy by the 
heavenly host and by the Lord himself, but 
the Lord is harsh to the unrighteous. The 
wretched soul is separated from the kingdom 
of heaven and the presence of God, and it 
utters the sigh that is heavier than any other 
sigh on going into the presence of the devil 
after having seen the joy of heaven. Twelve 
fiery dragons swallow it, one after the other, 
and the last deposits it in the devil’s maw. 

When the guardian angel had shown the 
soul of Adamnan these visions of heaven, he 
brought it to hell. From a black and dismal 
country, where, however, there is no punish- 
ment, a bridge leads across a valley of fire 
into the Land of Torment. Three companies 
seek to cross it. For one company it is wide 
and they pass over without fear. They are the 
chaste, the penitent, and the martyrs. For the 
second it is narrow at first and then wide so 
that they pass with peril. These are they that 
were compelled to do God’s will and later 
consented to it. For the third it is wide at first 
and then narrow so that they fall into the 
fire and are devoured by the eight monsters 
who dwell in that valley. These are the sin- 
ners that have heard the word of God and 
have not kept it. 

There follows a description of the various 
torments suffered by those guilty of particular 
crimes, as in the Inferno, Not all, however, 
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are doomed to eternal punishment. Finally 
we are told that beyond the Land of Torment 
there is a wall of fire seven times more hor- 
rible. But no souls shall suffer there until 
after the Last Judgment. Only demons dwell 
there. The soul of Adamnan was brought 
then in the twinkling of an eye, through the 
golden arch and the veil of glass, into the 
Land of Saints again; but when it thought to 
abide there, it heard the voice of the angel 
from beyond the veil bidding it return into 
the body whence it had come, and tell in 
assemblies of laity and clergy the rewards of 
heaven and the pains of hell as the guardian 
angel had revealed them to it. 

The text concludes wdth a passage con- 
firming the authenticity of the wsion, and it 
is said that Silvester, ‘abbot of Rome,’ told 
Constantine the doctrine of heaven and hell 
at the assembly before which Constantine 
‘bestowed Rome upon Paul and Peter.’ This 
last sentence has been used to provide a 
superior date for the composition of the vision, 
since it appears that the legend of the Dona- 
tion of Constantine is not earlier than the 
late 8th c. But the point is hardly important, 
since that date is uncertain, and the whole 
concluding passage is not an integral part of 
the Vision, and may be a later addition. 
There is, however, no evidence that the 
Vision is much earlier than the extant text 
(loth c), and none other to the contrary. 

One paragraph from this final passage de- 
serves attention, for it appears indeed to be 
a later addition, and to present a conflicting 
eschatology. Elijah and Enoch are represented 
in Paradise, where the souls of the faithful 
dwell in the form of white birds. This latter 
notion, occurs in the Voyage tales, while the 
reference to Elijah and Enoch derives from 
a well-established tradition. The immediate 
source is a text entitled The Two Sorrows of 
the Kingdom of Heaven (Dd Bron Flatha 
Nhne') which seems to derive from a Greek 
apocryphon. . 
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- This is the story that Elijah tells to. the 
souls of the righteous under the Tree of 
Life in Paradise. When Elijah opens the 
book to instruct the souls, the souls of the 
righteous in the form of white birds come 
to him from every quarter. He tells them 
first the rewards of the righteous, the joy 
and the delights of the kingdom of heaven, 
and they are exceeding glad the while. 
Then he tells them the pains and torments 
of hell and the decrees of Doomsday. And 
a look of sorrow is manifest upon hirii and 
upon Enoch, so that those are the two 
sorrows of the kingdom of heaven. Then 
Elijah closes the book, and the birds utter 
a mournful cry and strike their wings 
against their bodies for fear of the pains of 
hell and the day of Judgment, so that 
streams of blood flow from them.’ 

The Vision of Mac Cmi Glinne: Just as 
the h}’mns and sequences of the Church were 
parodied by the troubadours,' so the Irish 
Visions are the occasion for an extraordinary 
outburst of fancy and malice in the Vision of 
Mac Con Glinne, composed in the rath c., 
but apparently constructed upon an earlier 
original from which the anti-clerical motive, 
was perhaps absent. So at least it seems from 
the study by Wollner prefixed to Meyer’s 
edition. The text as we have it in LB is, 
however, the work of a wandering scholar’ 
with a grudge against the Church, and he 
giv’es full play to his humour. 

Irish Poetry: In Irish, as in Sanskrit, -the. 
distinction between verse, and poetry is im- 
portant. Verse was used in recording law, 
history, genealogy, lists of kings, and the feast- 
days of the Church, without any intention 
other than that of composing a text suitable 
for memorization. I do not doubt that the 
Irish recognized the distinction observed in 
Sanskrit between lidvya (poetry) and swrri 
(tradition), though I cannot cite any author- 
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ity. And it may prove difficult to maintain 
it in particular cases, THe flid, who graduated 
through a training of twelve years, were the 
great national poets,' and enjoyed special 
privileges in society. One of their duties was 
to record the historical traditions, and many 
of their 'historical' poems have come down 
to us. But most of these are hardly poetry. 
However, they also preserved the heroic sagas, 
in which there are some lovely poems, com- 
posed ho doubt by flid. 

The bards, who were an inferior class, 
wrote poems in praise of their patrons and 
satires upon their patrons’ enemies. But after 
the Norman invasion, which caused the de- 
cline of the 'great national festivals, the pUd 
accepted the duty of praising individual 
patrons, in the bardic manner and these later 
poems must be judged as poetry. The plid 
were now often attached as court poets to one 
of the noble houses, and many poems ate in 
honour of members of the faitiily. Many 
others are the expression of joy or grief or 
piety or pride. They are always occasional, 
not written for the purpose of mere instruc- 
tion, and often lyric in temper. 

We shall consider first the early lyric poetry, 
all of it anonymous or piously ascribed to 
fictitious authors, and then the bardic poetry: 
then the late lyrics which O’Rahilly and 
Flower have made known. 

Ireland has produced no great epic poem. 
The poetry of the sagas, which has already 
been considered, is epic in theme, but the 
effort is not sustained. It is an artistic device 
used with great effect to increase the emotional 
power of the prose narrative. The nearest ap- 
proach to epic form in the early period is the 
account in the great Tain of the fight between 
Cii Chulainn and Fer Diad, in which the 
verse passages make up almost half the text. 
There are indeed tw'O poems of epic stature. 
Saliair jta Rann (The Psalter of Qiiatrains^, 
written ca. 987 a.d., tells in verse the story of 
the Old Testament and the life of Christ, but 


it is rather to be classed with the verse his- 
tories and festologies than with the imagina- 
tive work of poets. The Voyage of the Coracle 
of Snedgus and Mac Riagla, which has al- 
ready been mentioned, is the single example 
of an old tale that was first composed in verse 
alone, the prose narrative deriv^ing from it. 
But it is not of epic length, and is a modest 
performance. These nvo attempts at epic 
poetry remain landmarks on a journey that 
was never completed. The Fenian ballads 
which first appear in the Modem Irish period 
are indeed the stuff of epic poetry; but the 
age of greatness was then long past in Ireland. 
The time was out of joint, and there was no 
Dante or Milton to give them epic form. In 
the 1 8th c. Michael Comyn composed his 
JLfloi Oistn i dTir na nOg fLay of Oisin in 
the Loud of Youth'), in the tradition and 
form of the ballads. Brian Merrrman’s aston- 
ishing Ciiirf Aji Mheadhdn Oidhche (The 
Mid-Night Court), written in 1780, is the 
work of a man capable of epic poetry, but 
he did not attempt an epic theme. 

The history of Irish poetiyf has not been 
mitten. The forms of the prosody are fairly 
well known, but the development from the 
earliest alliterative form through forms with 
rhytlim and rhyme to the s}dlabic rhymed 
quatrain without regular rhythm which re- 
mained the established form for a thousand 
years— this matter has not been fully investi- 
gated. Nothing of its kind has been added 
to Thurneysen’s article in the Revue Celtiqiie 
6, 326-47, written in 1884, although the great 
mass of the material has been edited since 
that date, much of it by Thumeysen himself, 
much by Kuno Meyer. The metrical tracts 
edited by Thumeysen are of great interest, 
and Meyer sought to establish a chronological 
sequence of forms. According to him the 
earliest form knew neither rhythm nor rhjme, 
depending solely on a link (Bindung) con- 
necting small groups of words, and consisting 
in alliteration. Then an irregular rhythm was 
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introduced, and later rhyme came into Irish 
from the Latin hymns. An intermediate state 
with regular rhythm and a seven syllable line, 
but no rhyme, is well established. Thumey- 
sen has since shown that the third state, quasi- 
rhythim'cal verse, with rhyme but no fixed 
number of stresses or syllables, is as early as 
the 6th c. Bergin has shown that a peculiar 
rhythmical stanza existed beside the regular 
metres, in the form called Bniilingeacht, and 
that this later gave rise to the song-metres of 
the 17th and i8th c. And the suggestion has 
been made that one common metre is of 
Welsh origin. 

The earliest surviving poems are then mere 
alliterative groups without rhyme or rhythm, 
from the 6th c. Then rhyme appears, to- 
wards the end of the 6th c, but there is still 
no fixed number of stresses or of syllables. 
The fragments that have come down to us in 
these earh'est forms are largely historical or 
encoim'astic and not of great literary value, 
although there are some lively satires. In the 
7th c. irregular rhythm appears combined 
\vith rhyme, in many metrical varieties, 
and a lyric note comes into the poetry. 
Meanwhile a rhythmical line without rhyme, 
in the form — u — — u u is widely used 
in legal tracts and in rhetorical passages 
in the sagas. It was apparendy a favorite form 
for the purpose of memorization, and sur- 
vives in the sagas into the Middle Irish 
period. 

Firially, perhaps in the 8th c., the syllabic 
count becomes dominant, and there is no 
regular ictus, the word-accent serving only 
for alliteration and rhyme; and this system, 
in many metres, was maintained into the 
17th c. 

From the first appearance of rhyme, experi- 
ments were made in a remarkable variety of 
patterns, and a study of Meyer’s Brrichstiicke 
der alteren Lyrik Irlands shows the delight 
these early poets found in, different combina- 
tions of rhythm and rhyme. The ultimate sub- 


stitution pi a purely syllabic system for the 
earlier rhythmical system is a strange develop- 
ment in a language having a strong stress 
accent. Thumeysen, in the article already 
cited, derived the Irish syllabic measures from 
the trochaic tetrameter catalectic of the Latin 
hymns, e.g. St. Hilary’s Hymnus in hudem 
Christii beginning: Ymnum dicat turia 
fralTum | ymnum cantus personet | Cristo 
regi concinentes | laudem demus dehitam. 
Meyer adopts this explanation, Ancient Irish 
Poetry xiii. It does' not well fit the facts that 
the earliest fragments of rhymed poetry in 
Irish show no resemblance to this Latin model 
Crhyme is also supposed to be of Latin origin), 
whereas the later seven and eight syllable 
lines are non-rhythmical, in contrast to the 
regular rhythm of the Hymn of St. Hilary. 

I shall try to illustrate the quality of Irish 
poetry. To do this by means of translations 
may seem an almost hopeless undertaking for' 
poetry so rich in ornament of alliteration, as- 
sonance, consonance and rhyme. But it has 
been shown by the translators that the at- 
tempt is not vain. Of these Kuno Meyer is 
easily the chief. In the Introduction to his 
Andent Irish Poetry he says: In Nature 
poetry the Gaelic muse may vie vrith that of 
any other nation. Indeed, these poems occupy 
a imique position in . the literature of the 
world. To seek out and watch and love Na- 
ture, in its tiniest phenomena as in its grand- 
est, was given to no people so early and so 
fully as to the Celt. Many hundreds of Gaelic 
and Welsh poems testify to this fact. It is a 
characteristic of these poems that in none 
of them do we get an elaborate or sustained 
description of any scene or scenery, but rather 
a succession of pictures and images which the 
poet, like an impressionist, calls up before 
us by light and skilful touches. Like the Japa- 
nese, the Celts were always quick to take 
an artistic hint; they avoid the obvious and 
the commonplace; the half-said thing to them 
is dearest.’ 
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Here are two quatrains which appear on the 
margin of a 9th c.,ms of Priscian preserved 
at St. Gall in Switzerland. We can see an 
Irish monh sitting in the garden at worlc. 
He pauses in delight and then writes these 
lines:. . ' - 

A hedge of Ixees surrounds me, 
a blackbird’s lay makes music— I shall tell it. 
Above my well-ruled book 
the trilling of the birds makes music. 

The clear-voiced cuckoo sings me a lovely 
chant 

in her grey cloak from hush to bush. 

God’s Doom!— may the lord protect me!— 
happily I write under the shade of trees. 

' Another is reading a manuscript of Cassi- 
odorus and writes a note: Tleasant is the glit- 
tering of the sun today upon these margins, 
because it flickers so!’ It is the 'pied beauty’ 
that Gerard Hopkins saw. 

The earliest verse has survived only in 
fragments, and for longer poems we must pass 
to the period from Ae roth to the 12th c., 
but the temper is the same. 

One of the best of these longer poems is 
put into the mouth of Marhdn, a hermit who 
.. was brother to Giiaire, a king of Connacht 
famous for his hospitality. Guaire reigned in 
flie 7th c., hut the poem is much later, per- 
haps of the roth. Marbdn had retired into 
hermitage, living simply and alone, and on 
one occasion, we are told, Guaire went to 
persuade his brother to return to his court 
. arid to the life of a warrior. Here is Marbdn's 
answer: 

I have a shieling in the wood. 

None knows it save my God: 

An ash-tree on the hither side, a hazel-bush 
■ beyond, 

A huge old tree encompasses it. 


The size of my shieling tiny, not too tiny. 
Many- are its familiar paths: 

From its gable a sweet strain sings 
■A she-hird in her cloak of the ousel’s hue. 

• • • • 

A hiding mane of green-barked yew 
Supports the sky: 

Beautiful spot! the large green of an oak 
Fronting the storm. 

A tree of apples— great its bounty! 

Like a hostel, vast! 

A pretty bush, thick as a fist, of tiny hazelnuts, 
A green mass of branches. 

A choice pure spring and princely water 
To drink: 

There spring watercresses, yew-berries, 
Ivy-bushes thick as a man. 

• • • • 

Swarms of bees and chafers, the little musi- 
dans of the world, 

A gentle chorus: 

Wild geese and ducks, shortly before summer’s 
end. 

The music of the dark torrent. 

• • • • 

The voice of the rvind against the branchy 
wood 

Upon the deep-blue sky: 

Falls of the river, the note of the swan, 
Delidous music! 

The bravest band make cheer to me. 

Who have not been hired: 

In the eyes of Christ the ever-young I am no 
worse off 
Than thou art. 

(Then the response of Guare) 

I would give my glorious kingship 
With the share of my father’s heritage— 

To the hour of my death I would forfeit it 
To be in thy company, my Marvan. 

(Meter). 
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•This poem expresses distinctly religious 
feeling. The sensitiveness to form and color 
and sound that is apparent here, the delight 
in detail, recur in songs of Summer and 
Winter. 

SUMMER HAS COME 

Summer has come, healthy and free. 
Whence the brovra wood is aslope; 

The slender nimble deer leap. 

And the path of seals is smooth. 

The cuckoo sings sweet music, 

MTience there is smooth restful sleep; 

Gentle birds leap upon the hill. 

And swift grey stags. 

Heat has laid hold of the rest of the deer— 
The lovely cry of curly packs! 

The white extent of the strand smiles, 

Tliere the swift sea is. 

A sound of playful breezes in the tops 
Of a black oakvvood is Drum Daill, 

The noble hornless herd runs. 

To whom Cuan-wood is a shelter. 

Green bursts out on every herb, 

The top of the green oakwood is bushy. 
Summer has come, winter has gone. 

Twisted hollies wound the hound. 

The blackbird sings a loud strain. 

To him the live wood is a heritage. 

The sad angry sea is fallen asleep. 

The speckled salmon leaps. 

The sun smiles over every land,— 

A parting for me from the brood of cares: 
Hounds bark, stags tryst. 

Ravens flourish, ^mmer has come! 

CMeyer). 


SUMMER IS GONE 

My tidings for you: the stag, bells. 

Winter snows, summer is gone. 

Wind high and cold, low the sun. 

Short his course, sea running high. 

Deep-red the bracken, its shape' all gone— 
The wild-goose has raised his wonted cry. 

Cold has caught the wings of birds; 

Season of ice— these are my tidings. 

(Meyer). 

Gerard Murphy has pointed out the tradition 
of love for nature and for animals in the ac- 
counts we have of the early Irish saints and 
hermits. St. Adamndn's Vita Sancti Columbae, 
of the 7th c., contains incidents that recall 
the Fioretti, and the spirit of the early Fran- 
ciscans was, in a measure, anticipated in Ire- 
land. It seems that this awareness of -the. 
whole of creation as the work of God, a de- 
light in the forms and sounds that are an oc- 
casion for praising and thanking the Provi- 
dence that gave them, is the source of much 
of the nature poetry'. Some of. the poems are 
piously attributed to St. Colmcille. 

And there is the other motif, that of the 
hermitage, solitude that brings one nearer to 
nature, the sound of the waves, the wind 
amongst the reeds, the seagull’s cry— as in this 
1 2 th c. poerfi: 

Delightful to me to be on an island hill, on 
the crest of a rock, that I might often watch 
the quiet sea; 

That I might watch the heavy waves above 
the bright water, as they chant music to 
their Father everlastingly; 

That I might watch its smooth, bright-bor- 
dered shore, no gloomy pastime, that I 
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. might hear the cry of the strange birds,' a 
pleasing sound; 

•That I might hear the murmur of the long 
waves against the rochs, that I might hear 
the sound of the sea, like mourning beside 
a grave; 

That I might watch the splendid flocks of 
birds over the well watered sea, that I 
might see its mighty whales, the greatest 
wonder. 

That I might watch its ebb and flood in 
their course, that my name should he— it is 
a secret that I tell— Ije who turned his back 
upon Ireland’; 

That I might have a contrite heart as I 
watch, that I might repent my many sins, 
hard to tell; 

That I might bless the Lord who rules all 
things, heaven with its splendid host, earth, 
ebb and flood; 

That I might scan one of tlie books to raise 
up ray souJ, now kneehng to dear heaven, 
now chanting the psalms; 

Now gathering seaweed from the rocks, 
now catching fish, now feeding tlie poor, 
now in my cell; 

Now contemplating heaven, a holy pur- 
chase, now a little labour, it would be de- 
lightftil. 

The hermit poetry of Ireland is well dis- 
cussed by Kenneth Jackson in his Shtdies hi 
Early Celtic Nature Poetry. Closely asso- 
ciated with it is the poetry of exile, for the 
same ascetic idea that inspired the hermits 
led other monks to go into exile for Christ’s 
sake, ‘peregrinam ducere vitam, 

'The motif of exile is first ex-pressed in the 


well known Farewell to Ireland, attributed to 
St. Colmcille, which dates from the rath c. 

Delightful to be on the Hill of Howth 
Before going over the white-haired sea: 

The dashing of the wave against its face. 

The bareness of its shores and of its border. 

Deh'ghtful to be on the Hill of Howth 
After coming over the white-bosomed sea; 

To be rowing one’s little coracle, 

Ochone! on the wild-waved shore. 

Great is the speed of my coracle, 

And its stem turned upon Deny: 

Grievous is my enand over the main. 
Travelling to Alba of the beetling brows. 

My foot in my tuneful coracle. 

My sad heart tearful: 

A man without guidance is weak. 

Blind are all tlie ignorant. 

'There is a grey eye 

'That will look back upon Erin; 

It shall never see again 

The men of Erin nor her women. 

(Meyer). 

Bardic Poetry: All of the poetry we have 
considered up to now is anonymous. The na- 
ture poetry is evidently the work of the 
monks, and illustrates the important fact that 
in Ireland there was no struggle between 
Latin and the vernacular for the rank of a 
literary language. On the contrary the native 
tradition received a new impulse from the 
coming of Ladn learning and the practice of 
writing. 'The spirit of Cassiodorus, not that 
of St. Gregory, animated the Irish monks. 
Classical and theological learning went hand 
in hand, and with them the old learning that 
had been handed doum orally by the filid. 
The ms tradition of the sagas is largely the 
work of the monasteries. 'The secular poetry 
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■ that has been preserved, satire, lovesong, and 
lament, was probably composed by the pro- 
fessional learned class, jetix d’esprit of the 
pUd and bards. In their professional capacity 
they did not remain anonymous; we have the 
names of poets as early as the 6th c., and 
fragments of their work, preserved for the 
most part by quotation in the Annals and 
genealogical tracts. 

From the 13 th to the 17 th c. the profes- 
sional poets were perhaps the most powerful 
secular influence in Irish society, and were ac- 
cordingly the object of severe repressive meas- 
ures on the part of the English government. 
They had special schools, and members of 
their order were attached to the monastic 
schools, so that the monks might be instructed 
in the native literature. In earlier times only 
the great historical and genealogical poems of 
the plid were thought worthy of preservation, 
but it is knovra that bardic poetry of the kind 
preserved later had been composed by the 
bards from time immemorial. Fragments pre- 
served in the Annals and genealogical tracts 
have already been mentioned, and the practice 
is attested even of the Celts in Gaul. 

A good idea of the quantity and quality of 
the later bardic poetry can be got from 
O’Grady's Catalogue. Quiggin gave a more 
comprehensive accoimt in his Prolegomena, 
but a great deal has been published since. 
The most recent survey is by Vendryes, La 
Poesie de Cour en Irlande et en Galles (Paris, 
1932). Much of it is mere encomium and 
would be intolerable were it not for the 
exquisite polish that the poets were able to 
give it. Blit the strict metrical rules they ob- 
served did not deaden the spirit, and, when 
the theme invites it, there is passion as well as 
dignity and eloquence in many of the poems. 

An address to a harp begins with these 
beautiful stanzas: 

O harp of Cnoc f Chosgair that bringest 

sleep to eyes long wakeful, thou of the 


sweet and delicate moan, pleasant, refresh- 
ing, grave. , ^ 

O choice instrument of the smooth, gentle 
curve, thou , that criest under jed fingers, 
musician that hast enchanted us, red harp, 
high-souled, perfect in melody. ' 

Thou that lurest the bird from Ae flock, 
that coolest the heart, brown, sweet- 
speaking speckled one, fervent, wondrous, 
passionate. 

(Bergin). 

Some of the finest of these bardic poems are 
some of the latest, cries of sorrow and anger 
at the downfall of Ireland after the Battle 
of Kinsale in 1601 The flight of O’Neill and 
O’Donnell, the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrcdn- 
nell, in 1607, with a great company of nobles 
of Ireland, was a message of utter despair, 
and the poets knew, some of them at least, 
that all was lost. The following lament, writ- 
ten in 1609 and translated by Bergin, is by 
Fear Flatha 0 Gnimh: , : 

A blessing upon the soul of Ireland, island 
of the faltering steps; methinks Brian's 
Home of the soft voices is pregnant with 
sorrow. 

The same as the death of Fddla is the sup- . 
pression of her right and her faith, the 
degradation of her free sons and her 
scholars, if lays or letters are true. 

It were hard for Banbha not to die after 
that gallant company of champions, who 
went journeying to Italy— alas for, the 
.princes of Ulster! 

Fear of the foreign law does not permit 
me to tell her sore plight; this smooth land 
of royal Niall is being washed with iimo- 
cent blood. 

(Bergin). 
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O’Neill and O’Donnell both died in Rome 
■ and are' buried there in the church of San 
. Pietro in-Janicolo. In 1608, Owen Roe Mac- 
award, hereditary bard to O’Donnell, wrote 
.his famous poem, addressed to the earl’s sister 
Nuala, whom he imagines weeping alone 
beside the grave. Mangan’s verse translation 
. is the best interpretation: 

A hhean fttair faill ar an hhfeart . 
tniagh Horn a n-aghthaoi d’eisteaclit! 
da mheath pan Ghaoidheal id' ghar 
do hhiadh 'gut chaomeadh congnamh. 

Eada go hhfoightlie an fhaill 
dd mheath thiar a dTir Chonaill; 

Idimh le sltuiigh Bhoirche dd mheath 
m foighthe an vaigh go h'.'Aigneach. . 

I jiDoire, i nDmivp Chliahh no gCros, 
■inArd Macha is mdr cddhos, 
ni foighthe Id an feart ar faill 
gait .mnd do theacht fa thuaraiin, 

• * y • s • 

Do htsleqchthaoi 6 ingnihh scor 
an CHOC 'n-ar crochadh Veador, 
n 6 hhiadh an teach gan ghdir nguil 
dd mheath Idimh le Fiadh FionnUiin. 

• • s • • 

Dd mhac righ don fhreimh sin Chuinn , 
atd ar gach taohh d' 0 Dhotnhnuill— 

'na tri cuirf re stneann sihh 
fir-earr or n^ilc^ a n-oidhidh. 

O woman of the piercing wail. 

Who moumest o’er yon mound of clay 
With sigh and groan, 

Would God thou wert among the Gael! 
Thou wouldst not then from day to day 
Weep thus alone. 

Twere long before, around a grave 
In green Tirconnell, one could find 
; . This loiieliness; 


N^r where Beann Boirche’s banners wave, 
Such gnef as thine could ne’er have pined 
■.Companionless. ^ ■ 

On Derry’s plains-rin rich Drmncliff- 
Throughout Armagh the Great, renowned 
In olden years, 

No day could pass but woman’s grief 
Would rain upon the burial-ground 
Fresh floods of tears! 

Oh! horses hoofs would trample down 
The mount whereon the martyr-saint , 
Was crucified. 

From glen and hiU, from plain and town, 
Oiie loud lament, one thrilling plaint. 
Would echo wide. 

Two princes of the line of Conn 
Sleep in their cells of clay beside 
O’Donnell Roe. 

Three royal youths, alas! are gone. 

Who lived for Erin’s weal, but died 
For Erin’s woe! 

These are buf a few examples from the 
great mass of bardic poetry that has been 
preserved. The names of some of the most 
famous of the poets may find a place here. 
Muireadhach Albanach O Dalaigh ■ (O’Daly; 
fl. 1213) was the ancestor of the Scottish 
bardic family of MacVurichs. Donnchadh 
Mor O Dalaigh (d. 1244) was renowned 
for his religious poetry. Quiggin has sug- 
gested that he was influenced by Marbod of 
Rennes and Hildebert of Tours. Tadhg Og 
6 Huiginn (O’Higgins, d. 1448), Pliilip 
Bocht O Huiginn (d. 1487) and Aonghus 
O Dalaigh (i6th c.) were also famous as re- 
ligious poets. Tadhg Dali 6 Huiginn^ (d. 
1591) was one of the greatest of a great line: 
we have 44 bardic poems by him, amounting 
to some 6,000 lines, and he is regarded as 
among the most finished masters of the craft. 
Giolla Brighde O Heoghusa (O’Hussey, 16th- 
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17th c.), Ferghal Og Mhac An Bhaird CMac- 
award, fl. 1609), and Eochaidh O HeogBusa 
Cd. 1613) have also left us a large number of 
fine poems. 

The tradition was common to Ireland and 
Gaelic Scodand, for the two countries were 
one so far as culture and the literary language 
are concerned, down to the end of the i6th c. 
A Scottish poet GioUa Griost Bruilingeach 
writes a poem in praise of MacDermot of 
Moylurg Cd. 1458) in Connacht, which is 
purely Irish in form and feeling. The first 
Irish text to be printed in Ireland was a poem 
by Philip Bocht 6 Huiginn beginning Tuar 
feirge foighide De, published as a single sheet 
by S 4 on Uiser (Ussher) of Dublin in 1571, 
printed in Anglo-Saxon type. 

Later Lyric Poetry. It was not only by 
professional hards celebrating the glory of 
Irish princes or lamenting their deaths, or by 
monks in praise of Christ and the Blessed 
Virgin, that bardic poetry was written. Some 
of the most cha rmin g verse of this period was 
written by laymen, prominent among them 
Gerald, Earl of Desmond (d. 1397), 
lighter themes. The Book of the Dean of 
Lismore contains a number of love poems 
attributed to Isabella, Countess of Argyle, 
■who lived in the early 16th c. These amateurs 
did not hold themselves bound strictly by the 
rules prescribed, and were satisfied to avail 
themselves of the freedom permitted in 
dglachas or ‘apprentice poetry.’ 

Here is a poem by a Scottish bard, NiaU 
M6r Mac Miu'readhaigh, or MacVurich.’^ It 
has the unforgettable quality of good poetry, 
and brings us close to humanity. It is pre- 
served in the Red Book of Clanranald. CCam- 
eron, Reliqiiiae Celticae II 290): 


Farewell to last night! The memory will 
not fade. Though I were to die for it, I 
wish that it were beginning now. 

There are two in this house tonight whose 
eyes cannot hide their secret; though they 
are not mouth to mouth, each looks with 
longing at the other. 

Silence gives meaning to the language of 
the eyes; and silence of the lips cannot keep 
the secret that a glance betrays. 

Ah, gentle eyes, the slanderers of love have 
sealed my bps. Watch what my eyes are 
saying, as you sit over there: 

‘Keep night around us! Would that we 
could stay like this for ever! Do not let 
morning in! Arise and put out the light of 
day!’ 

Ah, Maty, gracious mother, queen of schol- 
ars, come and take me by the hand— Fare- 
well to last night! 

Pierce Ferriter was one of the bravest and 
noblest of the Irish leaders in the Crom- 
welhan campaign. According to tradition, he 
was taken treacherously, in ■violation of a 
safe-conduct, and hanged together with a 
bishop and 'a priest, in 1653. He was a good 
poet in both styles, the old bardic meters and 
the later song meters that took their place, 
and some of his poems belong to the class 
that we are now considering. Here is one of 
them: 

Lay down your arms, fair maid, unless you 
wish to wound us all: unless you lay them 
down, I shall have you bound' by law. 
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If you shall lay them down, then hide your 
twisting hair, hide your white throat that 
lets no man go in peace. 

You may think that you have never hilled 
a man, north or south: the light from your 
eyes’ glance has slain them, though you 
wield neither knife nor axe. 

You may think that your knee is hlunt and 
that your hand is cold: they have wounded 
all who have seen them; shield and spear 
could not sen'e you better. 

Hide your white bosom from me, let me 
not see your hare side: for the love of 
Christ let no man see your breast that 
shines like hawthorn. 

If you are satisfied with all this conquest, 
before I am driven into the grave, you who 
are robbing me of life, lay down those arms! 

This kind of poetry was being ^vritten as 
arly as the 14th c. The earliest knovwi poet 
f the genre is the famous Geardid larla, as 
le is called in Irish, Garrett FitzGerald,*' 
ourth Earl of Desmond, who was Lord Jus- 
ticiar in 1367. Many of his poems are still 
unpublished, but here is one that is well 
known in which he defends women: 

He that blames women is a rogue! It is 
unseemly to slander them. So far as I can 
see they do not merit all this reproach. 

Their words are fair, their voices gentle, 
and I like them well. Only a wretch vwll 
call them cruel. He that blames women is 
a rogue! 


They do no murder nor deceit, nor any 
horrid wrong; they harm no monk or friar. 
He that blames women is a rogue! 

How else hut through a woman's care came 
bishop or king into the world, or the great 
prophets whojoiew no sin? He that blames 
women is a rogue! 

I was in bondage to love, for they like a 
man sound and slender: they would not 
tire of me. He that blames women is a 
rogue! 

A man that is old and grey and fat is not 
their choice for making love: the}' like him 
young and stmrdy, even if he is poor. He 
that blames women is a rogue! 

Cdchonnacht 6 Cl^irigh, one of a great fam- 
ily of poets and scholars, makes fun of those 
who say they are dying of love: 

Love is no painful sickness; what they say 
of it is false: no man was ever healthy that 
was not in love with a woman. 

I shed no tears for love of her who holds 
me captive: I have no thought of death; 
love rather keeps me alive. 

Through my love for the swan-like maid, 
I am stout and well: I eat plenty and sleep 
in peace; music still gives me pleasure. 

I can distinguish night from day, I can 
tell a boat from a ship, and black from 
white, in spite of all my love. 

I know that a horse is not a deer, and that 
the' mountain is not the sea, and I know 
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great from small, and that a seal is not a 
fly. 

The dearest woman under the sun— I shall 
conceal it no longer— my love for her has 
not left me senseless. I swear I am not 
■in pain. 

The originals of these translations and 
many other love poems tvill be found in 
O’Rahilly’s Ddnta Grddha to which Flower 
supplied an introduction, and he sa5's of them: 
‘It is not the direct passion of the folksingers 
or the high passion of the great poets, but 
tlie learned and fantastic love of European 
tradition, the amour conrtois which was first 
shaped into art for modem Europe in Pro- 
v'ence, and found a home in all the languages 
of Christendom, rvherever a refined society 
and the practice of poetry met together.’ 

In the course of the 17th c. the Irish and 
Scottish traditions became distinct. With the 
collapse in Ireland of the bardic schools, 
which resulted from the disappearance of the 
patrons upon whom the poets depended, and 
to some extent perhaps from direct action on 
the part of the government, the classical lan- 
guage common to Ireland and Scotland for 
three hundred years was cultivated no longer. 
Tlie break was not immediate. In Ireland 
the prose miters and the poets of the 17th c. 
maintained the tradition for a while. Indeed 
Geoffrey Keating,’^ writing in the early part 
. of the 17th c., did for the Irish language what 
St. Jerome in his day had done for Latin. His 
. firm and graceful prose is perhaps the simplest 
and most flexible and Hoquent in all the his- 
, tory of Irish, unless it be that' of his contem- 
_ porary Florence Conry. But Conry’s achieve- 
ment is more limited than that of Keating. 
His History of Ireland CForas Feasa ar 
Mriiiii) tells of the story of Ireland from the 
earliest times down to the coming of the 

O 

Normans; his three other prose works are all 
devotional, so that it is only as a poet that 


Keating falls witliin the scope of tliis sun'ey. 
As a poet he is not negligible. Tie had been 
trained in the bardic tradition and is one of 
those tliat wrote in both styles, Ddn Direach 
and Amhrdn. Others of his time that deserve 
mention are Pddraigin Haicead and Daibhi 
O Bruadair.’’' A ' little later came Egan 
O’Rahilly’*' (d. 1726), the last considerable 
name, it seems to me, if we take quantity and 
quality together. For there . are three others 
whose single poems describe a place of honour 
in any record, Brian Merriman Cd. 1805) who 
wrote The Midnight Court, Michael Comyn 
(d. 1760) author of The Lay of Oisin in the 
Land of the Young, and Eileen O’Leary whose, 
passionate lament for her , husband Art 
O’Leary, killed by Government troops in 
1773, fiss a human quality that is rare in 
Modem Irish poetry. But in the i8th c.~ 
Ireland was prostrate and without hope, and 
the poets that could still find heart to write 
were so limited in their opportunity and ex- 
perience that they could do little more than 
join rhymes together; yet they did- this with , 
fluency and skill that compel admiration. The 
lox'able rascal Owen Roe O’Sullivan’'' (d. 
1784) is desen'edly the best knoum of them. 
Some of his finest poems are in the. form 
knowm as aisling, a vdsion in which the poef 
sees a maiden in distress. She is Ireland, wait- 
ing for her spouse. Prince Charles, to return 
and deliver her. Gerard Murphy has shown 
that this allegorical form appears in a Latin 
poem of the 13th c., so that a sub-literary 
tradition seems here to come to the surface. 
Carolan Cd. 1738) was a remarkable musi- 
cian, but his poetry is poor stuff. The last of 
his kind was Raftery Cd. 1835), who was illit- 
erate, for he was blind from childhood. There 
is wit and gaiety in his songs, but no more. 
Meanwhile the nameless authors of the folk 
songs were making the beautiful songs that 
have come down from mouth to mouth, 
Roistn Dubh from which Mangan made his 
Dark Rosaleen; Donnehadh Bdn which Yeats 
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has used in Cathleen Ni Houlihan; Maidin 
Lvain Cingcise, ~An CJnnlfhionn, An Droigh- 
nedn Bonn, Mdirin de Barm, tJna Bhdn and 
many another; and the story tellers were re- 
citing the folk tales that still delight us. 

The Scottish Gaelic Penod. In Scotland, 
too, the literarj' tradition of the bards per- 
sisted for a while, longer indeed than in Ire- 
land. Niall M6r MacVurich,’'' hereditary bard 
to tlie MacDonalds,^ composed an elegy in 
strict bardic form on Donald of Moydart who 
died in 1686, and another, perhaps the last 
of its kind, on Allan of Clanranald who was 
killed at Sherrifmuir in 1715 (Cameron, 
Reliquiae Celticae ii 244-59). Many of the 
.poems in The Book of the Dean of Lisinore, 
which was written early in the i6th c., appar- 
ently from oral .tradition, by Sir James Mac- 
Gregor,* Dean of Lismore, and his brotlier, 
Duncan, are in dgldchas; some of them, com- 
posed by Scottish poets, seem to show traces 
of the local dialect, so that here for the first 
time Scottish Gaelic appears in the literature. 
Jlut Garswell's translation of The Book of 
Common Order, which was printed in Edin- 
burgh on tire 24th April 1567, the first book 
ever printed in Irish, shows no such influence. 
The Femaig Manuscri'pt,- written by Duncan 
Macrae* between 1688 and 1693, is the earli- 
est .document to preserve remains of any con- 
siderable extent of Scottish Gaelic; its literary 
value is negligible. Besides a few poems in 
the literary dialect, this manuscript contains 
for the most part poems in the vernacular, 
some of them as early as the late i6th c., 
others composed by Macrae himself, and here 
we. find the song-meters that in Scotland as in 
Ireland gradually took the place of Ddn 
Dtreach. But the Scottish Gaelic peasant poets 
of the .17th and i8th c. did not achieve the 
same ..perfection of form as Egan O’Rahilly 
of Owen Roe O’Sullivan or many others of 
the Munster school. 

The first appearance of the song-meters in 


Scotland is assodated with tlie names of Ian 
Lorn (John MacDonald, d. ca. 1710) and 
Mar)' MacLeod (ca. 1615-1705). John Mac- 
Codrum (d. 1779) is another whose poetiy 
has attracted attention in Scotland. Sir James 
MacDonald of Sleat made lum his family 
bard, thus reviving an old custom, and granted 
him certain allowances by right of office, 
although MacCodrum was illiterate and had 
no bardic training. The anecdotes about him 
that surrdve suggest a wit comparable to that 
of Owen Roe O’Sullivan. Dugald Buchanan 
(d. 1768) was more privileged so far as 
schooling goes. His religious poetry became 
popular and has had considerable influence. 
He assisted in tlie publication of Stewart’s 
translation of tbe New Testament into Gaelic 
(1767). It is, however, in the Jacobite poetiy’ 
inspired by the struggle in 1745 that Scottish 
Gaelic poets were most effective, and of tire 
Jacobite poets the chief is Alexander Mac- 
Donald* (fl. 1751), Mac Mhaighister Alas- 
dair as he is known in Scotland. Tlie most 
considerable poet in Scottish Gaelic literature, 
he did not limit himself to the patriotic theme, 
but wrote also love poems and poems in praise 
of the Highland scene. Tlie most admired is 
The Birlinn of Clanranald, which describes a 
voyage from South Llist to the mainland. Of 
the Jacobite songs the finest is the Mdrag, 
which is addressed to Prince Charles, who is 
imagined as a beautiful girl. After the Forty- 
five there was a period of increased literary 
activity. Ale.\'ander MacDonald remains the 
leading figure, but Duncan Bdn Madntyre 
(d. 1812) and Rob Donn (d. 1778) desen’e 
mention. 

The folk songs, with their fine music, and 
the folklore of Scotland, of which many 
volumes have heen collected by J. F. Camp- 
bell, Ale.xander Carmichael and others, are 
perhaps tlie greatest treasure of the distinctly 
Scottish Gaelic period. Campbell’s Leahhar 
va Feinne contains some 54,000 lines of ballad 
poetry from manuscript and oral sources. 
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Camiichaers Carmina Gadeliea, a collection 
of religious poetry, proverbs, and occasional 
prayers, is an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the language and traditions of 
contemporary Scotland. 

Manx LiteratUTe. The Manx language also 
belongs to the Gaelic or Irish family, but the 
literature of the Isle of Man has perished 
almost completely. The island became a 
Norse ICingdom in the 9th c., and the lan- 
guage and traditions of the privileged class 
were Norse until Alexander III of Scotland 
conquered the island in 1275. The Isle of 
Man became, finally, an English possession 
in 1346. Fragments of the Gaelic tradition 
have survived. One Ossianic poem is reported 
from a ms. Qn the British Museum) written 
in 1789. A number of ballads and 'carvels' 
CChristmas Carols) have been collected. The 
earliest of the ballads dates from the-rSth c., 
and is knowm as The Song of Manannofi Mac 
y Lheir. It narrates the conversion of the 
island to Christianity by St. Patrick. Another 
ballad deserves mention for its sociological 
interest. The title is Mylechamine (.Maol- 
chtardhi); the theme is a reproach addressed 
to a man who gave a dowry to his daughter, 
thus violating the ancient custom according 
to which the husband paid a bride-price for 
his wife. 

Abbreviations: AS: Whitley Stokes, Accallamh 
na Sendrach (Irische Texte IV i, Leipzig, 1900); 
LB: The Lehor Brecc, a ms ivritten in the early 
15th c., now in the library of the- Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin; LU: Lehor «« hUidre (The 
Book of the Dim Cow"), a ms written ca. 1106, now 
in the Royal Irish Academy; RC: Revue Celtique; 
SG: S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadeliea 11 , trans. and 
notes CLondon, 1892); YBL: The Yellow Book of 
Lecan, a ms written in the late 14th c., now in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin; ZCP: Zeitschrift 
fiir Celtische Philologie. 

Generai,: R. I. Best, Bihliography of Irish Philol- 
ogy and of Printed Irish Literature (Dublin), 1913; 
Bihliography of 'Irish Philology and Manuscript Lit- 
erature, Publications 1913-1941 (Dublin), 1942; 
E. O’Curry, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of 


Andent Irish History (Dublin), 1878; D. I^de, A 
Literary History of Ireland (London), 1899; E. HuU, 
A Textbook of Irish Literature (Dublin), 1906-08; 
P. W. Joyce, Old Celtic Romances (London), 1894; 
A. H. Le^y, Heroic Romances of Ireland (London), 
1905-06; H. D’Arbois de Jubainville, L'dpopde cel- 
tiqtte en Irlande [Cours de h'ttdrature critique V] 
(Paris), 1892; G. Ddttin, L'dpopee irlandaise 
(Paris), 1926; T. P. Cross and C. H. Slover, Ancient 
Irish Talcs (N. Y.), 1935; E. Hull, The Poem Book 
of the Gael (London), 1912; S. O’Faoldin, The 
Silver Branch (London), 1938; F. O’Connor, The 
Fountain of Magic (London), 1939. The Ulster 
Cycle: R. Thumeysen, Die irische Heldcn- und 
Konigsage (Halle), 1921. The Fenian Cycle: K. 
Meyer, Fianaigecht [RIA Todd Lect, Ser. xvi] (Dub- 
lin), 1910; E. Mac Neil], Duanaire Finn I (Lon- 
don), 1908; G. Murphy, Duanaire Finn II (Lon- 
don), 1933; A. van Hamel, "Aspects of Celtic Myth- 
ology,” Proc. Brit. Acad, xx (London), 1935. 'The 
Mythological Cycle: H. D’Arbois de Jubainville, 
The Irish Mythological Cycle (tr. Best; Dublin), 
1903; Adventures, Voyages and Vision Tales: 
K. Meyer and A. Nutt, The Voyage of Bran (Lon- 
don), 1895-97; C. S. Boswell, An Irish Precursor of 
Dante (London), 1908; St. J. D, Seymour, Irish 
Visions of the Otherworld (London), 1930; K. 
Meyer, The Vision of Mac Cotiglinne (London), 
1892, Early Lyric Poetry: K. Meyex,- Selections' 
from Ancient Irish Poetry (London), 1911; K. Jack- 
son, Celtic Nature Poetry (Cambridge), 1935. Bar- 
dic Poetry: E, C. Quiggin, "Prolegomena to the 
study of the later Irish Bards, 1200-1500,” Proc. 
Brit. Acad, v (London), 1913; A. de BMcam, 
Gaelic Literature Surveyed (Dublin), 1933; E. 
Knott, An Introduction to Irish Syllabic Poetry 
(Cork), 1938; The Bardic Poems of Tadhg Dali €> 
Huiginn (London), 1922, 1926; L. MacKenna, 
Philip Bocht 6 Huiginn (Dublin), 1931. Modern 
Lyric Poetry: T. F. CRahilly, Ddnta Grddha 
(Cork), 1926; Measgra Ddnta (Cork),' 1927; R. 
Flower, Love's Bitter Sweet (Dublin), 1925. The 
Songs: D. Corkety, The Hidden Ireland (Dublin), 
1925; L. C. Stem, Cinrt An Mheadhdin Oidhche 
(Halle), 1904. The Scottish Gaelic Period: J. S. 
Blackie, The Language and Literature of the Scottish 
Highlands (Edinburgh), 1876; M. RfecLeani The 
Literature of the Highlands (London), 1925; J. 
McKenzie, 'The Beauties of Gaelic Poetry, 1904; 
M. C, MacLeod, Modem Gaelic Bards (Stirling), 
1908; J. C. Watson, Gaelic Songs of Mary MacL^d 
(London), 1934; J. L. Campbell, Highland Songs 
of the Forty-five (Edinburgh), 1933; W. J. Watson, 
Bardschid Ghdidhlig (Stirling), 1932; M-L. 
Sjoestedt, Dieux et heros des Celtes (Paris), 1940; 
S. H. O’Grady and R. Flower, Catalogue of Irish 
Manuscripts in the British Museum (London), 
1926. 

Myles Dillon. 
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Irish Folklore. Gaelic folklore, though rec- 
ognized to be amongst the richest in the 
world, has only recently come to he recorded 
systematically in, Ireland. Scotland, which can 
claim one of the classic folk-tale collections 
of the 19th c., Campbell's Popular Tales 
of the West Highlands (1860-62), has not 
yet begun to apply modem methods to the 
collection of her traditions. During the 19th 
c. a few individuals were attracted to Irish 
folklore for various reasons: Croker and Ken- 
' nedy influenced by Grimm and Asbjomsen; 
Wilde because he was interested in every 
aspect of native culture; Curtin, the Irish- 
American, in search of "myths”; Hyde and 
Larminie because of their love for it as a 
revelation of the people’s mind. In conse- 
quence, a few books found their way into 
print, mainly in English. The Gaelic revival 
movement (1893. onwards) was responsible 
for the collection and publication of a consid- 
erable amount of folk literature, although the 
motive was linguistic rather than folkloristic. 
In 1927 the Folklore of Ireland Society was 
established and commenced the publication 
of a journal, Bealoideas, devoted to Irish folk- 
“lore, and in 1930 a state institute with a small 
state grant was set up. This body was enabled 
to undertake collection work through a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. In 1935 the 
Irish Government set up a substantially en- 
dowed Commission to collect Irish folklore. 
The methods employed are an adaptation of 
those used in the Folldore Archives of Uppsala 
and Lund in Sweden where the principal 
officers of the Commission went to receive 
their training. 

In consequence Ireland now possesses a ms. 
collection of folklore that is one of the greatest 
. in extent and richest in interest in the world 
—only the great collections of Finland and 
Estonia might be said to rival it— and has 
made available for scholarship a field of re- 
■ search as yet untilled. The material has not 
yet been subjected to comparative studies, but 


it is possible to speak of some outstanding 
characteristics. 

Ireland, situated on the periphery of 
Europe, has even down to modem times 
tended to presen'e archaic forms. This con- 
servatism is allied, perhaps paradoxically, to 
keen intelligence and imagination and a de- 
light in the power and beauty of words. An 
acute verbal sensibility shows itself some- 
times in the pithiest concision and sometimes 
in the most extravagant cascades of language, 
and is an abiding trait of Irish literature and 
speech. Even today there are in Gaelic-speak- 
ing districts storytellers with repertoires of 
tw'o to three hundred tales and anecdotes. A 
tale from one of the best of these amounted 
to 28,000 words. 

All the usual forms of folk literature occur, 
e.g., wonder-tale, romantic tale, religious tale, 
humorous tale, chain-stor}', cante-fable, song, 
ballad, rime, prayer, charm, riddle, and prov- 
erb; but there are noticeable predilections for 
certain forms. The most remarkable is a 
native form of the wonder-tale, longer and 
more involved than the European Marchen, 
having long drawn-out marvellous adventures, 
and embellished with ‘runs’ (fixed formulae 
of words recurring in certain contexts, e.g. 
sea-voyaging^ and battle-sequences, rides, wel- 
comes, banquets, beginnings and ends of 
tales), nearer in spirit and form to medieval 
romance than to the simple and straight- 
forward narratives met in Grimm and other 
standard European collections. Von Sydow, 
indeed, remarks on their similarity to the 
Welsh Mahinogion and Arthurian romances. 
These tales fall into well-defined types, but 
they have not yet been numbered or added 
to the international register, and they are still 
identified by their popular titles. Those inter- 
ested will find summaries of them in S. 
O Siiilleabhdin’s Handbook, of Irish Folklore, 
pp. 589-607. 

Of the common stock of Indo-European 
wonder-tales (von Sydow’s chinierates, nos. 
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300-750 in die Aame-Thompson catalog), 
Gaelic genius has impressed itself most on 
nos. 300, 301, 313, 325, 425, 507, 513, and 
these are usually embellished with 'runs’ and 
other dewces of the distinctively Gaelic 
wonder-tale. Other tale-types of the interna- 
tional register, often as popular, show their 
e.xtcmal origin by having little in style to dis- 
tinguish them from similar narratives in other 
lands. It is noticeable that the native wonder- 
tale dies with the Gaelic language, but the 
simpler chhnerates have been earned over into 
English and are killed later by modernity 
rather than by the linguistic change. Some 
notion of the difference in style may be got 
by comparing the tales in Curtin’s and Lar- 
minie’s books, collected from Gaelic speakers, 
with those in Kennedy’s Fireside Stories and 
Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, which 
though recorded earlier were got from a com- 
munity already English-speaking. 

Of peculiar interest are the religious tales. 
As well as many charming legends, there 
occur a number of very strange longer tales 
in which marvellous and pietistic elements are 
intcTO’Oven with an extraordinary naivete. 
CSee Handbook of Irish Folklore, pp. 629- 
640.) 

Animal fables, with a few exceptions based 
on observation of actual traits, are uncommon. 
Their paucity is, in fact, remarkable. In com- 
parison with other countries, the humorous 
tale occupies but a moderate position in Gaelic 
lore. The broadly humorous situation is not 
relished as much as the witty retort, mental 
ingenuity, or play on words. The cante-fable 
is extremely popular and occurs in a profusion 
of types. But it, too, is rarely carried over into 
English, while the much less distinctive hu- 
morous tale- makes the transition without any 
difEculty. - 

Even more dependent on the old Gaelic 
atmosphere for their survival were the lays 
of the Fianna, long narrative poems dealing 


with the deeds of Fionn and his heroes. Tins 
popular art-form has not been without influ- 
ence on the general trend of literature, for it 
gave MaePhersoh his inspiration and so had 
a large part in the birth of the Romantic , 
Movement. Of its . nature it belongs to a 
vanished world when it had the hospitality 
of greater houses than the cottages of fisher- 
men and crofters, and as a living form of 
tradition it is now on the point of extinction. 
Even in 1944, however, it ‘was possible to 
record one such lay, Laoi na Mnd Moire, 
chanted in the old traditional way. 

Because of the popularity in former times 
of the heroic lay, the European ballad made 
little headway in Gaelic. The few ballads 
tliat occur are late immigrants and obrious 
translations, e.g. there are Gaelic versions of 
Lord Randall. But amongst the English- 
speaking Irish, the ballad had an extraordi-' 
nary popularity and development during thC' 

1 8th, 19th, and, indeed we may add, the . 
20th c. It was perhaps the only art-form the 
people had after abandoning Gaelic, and into 
it they poured all the passion and humor of 
a crucial period of their history. Anglo-Irish • 
balladry is, therefore, extensive and still holds 
its own in popular affection. ^ 

Irish folk music has been more fortunate in 
the past than other branches of popular cul- 
ture, and there are available the printed 
collections of Bunting, Petrie, Joyce, O’Neill, 
and the Irish Folk-Song Society. The work of 
collection has been resumed in recent years 
by the Irish' Folklore Commission, ' for , the 
musical tradition is still far from dead. Over 
four hundred airs have been recorded in one 
small parish in the west of Ireland. 

The remaining forms of folk ' literature, 
prayers, charms, proverbs, and riddles are 
mainly enshrined in Gaelic. They hold em- 
balmed the ancient folk mentality of Western 
Europe enhanced by the peculiar Celtic gifts 
of subtle phrase and vivid imagery. 
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The collection of beliefs and customs is ' 
already vast and is being constantly added to. 
The Irish fairy world, for' instance, is no 
longer uncharted territory. Many thousands 
of tales illustrative of fairy belief, so marked 
a feature in Gaelic tradition and hterature, 
have been recorded in Ireland in recent years. 
Wliile the Gaelic-ipealdng districts are incom- 
parably the richest in ancient lore, the whole 
country is being surveyed for the survivals 
of rural culture. To name but a few subjects, 
the Irish folklore archives contain copious 
data on the main festivals of the year, the old 
summer-pasture custom, harvest customs, folk 
niedicine. 

, A remarkable development of tire interest 
in folk life has been the publication of biog- 
raphies of Gaelic-^eaking peasants. The first 
, and classic of its kind was by a fisherman of 
a small island off the Kerry coast It has been 
translated into English by Dr. Robin Flower 
.of the British Museum under the title The 
IsJandimn, It was followed by two other bi- 
ographies from the same island, one of which. 
Twenty Years A-growihg, is also available in 
English, and by personal reminiscences from 
the Gaelic districts of Cork, Waterford, and 
Donegal. - 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that 
few of the books of Gaelic folklore available 
in English versions convey an adequate idea 
of . the Gaelic folk mind. Honorable exceptions 
are Hyde’s superb Religions Sojzgs of Con- 
nacht and his Love' Songs of Connacht; Alex- 
ander Carmichael’s Carntina Gadelica; for 
folk tales, Curtin’s Myths and Folklore of 


Ireland, Hero-Tales of Ireland, and the re- 
cently published Irish Folk-Tales; and for 
social life. The Islandman. 

■ Bialoideas, J. of the Folklore of Ireland Soc. CDuh- 
lin), 1927 Cin progress); Sein 6 SMleahhdin, Hand- 
hook of Irish Folklore CDublin), 1942; T. Crofton 
Cioket, Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of 
Ireland, rst ed. CLondon), 1825-28, re-printed often 
in selection; Sir William Wilde, Irish Popular Super- 
stitions CDublin), 1852; Patrick Kennedy, Legen- 
dary Fictions of the Irish Celts CLondon), 1866; 
Fireside Stories of Ireland CDublin), 1870; Jeremiab 
Curtin, Myths and Folklore of Ireland CBoston; Lon- 
don), 1890; Hero-Tales of Ireland CLondon), 1894; 
Tales of the Fairies and of the Ghost World, 1895; 
Irish Folk-Tales Ced. by S. 6Duilearga) CDublin), 
1943; Wilbam Larminie, West Irish Folfe-Tales and 
Romances CLondon), 1893; Douglas Hyde, Beside 
the Fire CLondon), 1890; Love Songs of Connacht 
CDublin), 1893; Religious Songs of Connacht CDub- 
lin), 1906; Legends of Saints and Sinners CDublin), 
1915; James Mooney, Holiday Customs of Ireland 
Cproceedings of Am. Phil. Soc., 3 May 1889); J. F. 
Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands 
CEdinburgb), 1860-62; 2nd ed. CPaisIey), 1890-93; 
J. G. McKay, More West Highland Tales CEdin- 
burgh; London), 1940; A. Carmichael, Carmina 
Ga&lica CEdinburgh), 1900; v. 3, 1940; v. 4, 1941; 
G. F. Black's List of Works relating to Scotland QN. 
Y. Public Library), 1916, pp. 731-750, 1070. 
Musrc: Bunting, Ancient Irish Music, 1796: Ancient 
Music of Ireland, 1809; Ancient Music of Ireland, 
1840; Petrie, Ancient Music of Ireland, 1855; Music 
of Ireland, 1882; Joyce, Ancient Irish Music, 1873; 
Irish Music and Song, 1888; Old Irish Folk Music 
and Songs, 1909; Stanford, Complete Petrie Collec- 
tion, 1902, 1905; O’Neill, Music of Ireland CChi- 
cago); Mrs. Costello, Amhrdin Mhuighe Sedla; Tra- 
ditional Folk-Songs from Galway and Mayo CDub- 
lin), 1923; O’Sullivan, Bunting Collection of Irish 
Folk Music, 6 pts., IriA Folk Song Soc. CLondon), 
1932-39; Journal of. the Folk Song Soc. CLon- 
don), Vol. VI, r92o-2i CFreeman’s Ballyvoumey 
Collection); Journal of the Irish Folk Song Soc. 
CLondon), I 904 -I 939 - 

Maire MacNeux. 


IROQUOIS-See North American Native, ISLE OF MAN CMANX)-See Irish. 
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After the fall of the Roman Empire, the 
vernacular speech in Italy remained relatively 
close to Latin, and such literary activities as 
survived were fragmentary continuations of 
the Roman cultural tradition, carried on in 
Latin. Little material written in the vernacu- 
lar is extant from the period before 1200, and 
that, little has scant artistic value. Among 
extant compositions dating from this period 
are a few loth c. phrases in Latin documents, 
a few doggerel verses, and some 12th c. ser- 
mons partly in language showing mixed North 
Italian and French features. A curious r2th c. 
verse sermon, the Ritmo cassinese or rhymed 
sequence from Cassino, has survived only in 
fragmentary condition and has not been fully 
interpreted. 

The three main drives of the rising West 
European civilization— sex, adventure, war- 
had already found their first expression, in 
South French. (Provengal) literature, in the 
themes of courtly love, chivalry, and the Cru- 
sades. The civil war of the Albigensian "cru- 
sade” (12,09-29) destroyed the aristocratic 
Provencal civilization and dispersed its poets 
to other regions, among them Sicily and the 
rising communes of northern Italy. In this 
latter region, the Provencal poets were di- 
rectly imitated, in Provencal, by such Italian 
troubadours as Sordello di Goito and Lanfranc 
Cigala (first half of the 13th c.). The first 
poetic imitation in an Italian vernacular, 
however, was made in Sicily at the court of 
Frederick II (1225-50). Here, themes of 
courtly love and the Crusades were treated 
by the poets of the "Sicilian school,” e.g. 
Jacopo , da :Lentino, Giacomino of Apulia, 
Rinaldo d’Aquino, and Frederick II, in a 
language based on contemporary Sicilian, but 
containing many Latin and Provencal borrow- 
ings. These poets followed Provengal poetic 
patterns and theories of the physiology and 


nature of love, but their work has a definitely 
primitive flavor; their grasp of subject-matter 
and technique was as yet imperfect, and its 
foreign provenience is clearly apparent. 

In northern Italy of this period, Provencal 
lyric poetry was not imitated in the local 
vernaculars, although certain other genres 
were, e.g. the emteg or "gripe-poem” in the 
Note (Initations) of -Girolamo Pateg of 
Cremona. Most North Italian poetry of this 
period was written in the 'local dialects of its 
authors and based on traditional moralistic 
themes, treated in a rather unsophisticated 
and elementary way, as in the writings of 
Pateg, Bonvesin da Riva, Giacomino da 
Verona, Ugugon da Laodho (Uguccione of 
Lodi) and Pietro da Barsegap^. 

Northern France’s main literary type, the 
epic, however, was imported wholesale into 
northern Italy during the 13th c. Among the 
poems composed on French models in a vari- 
ously hybrid Gallo-Italian dialect are . the 
Biiovo d’Antona and versions of the Entree 
d’Esfagne (Invasion of Spain') and .the Prise 
de Painpelune (Capture of Pampelune) as 
well as of classical or pseudo-classical subjects. 
Prose versions of these and other French 
poems, e.g. the Tristan legend, were also 
made, and an omnibus compilation . of this 
material, made in the 14th c. and kniown as 
the Reali di Francia, has retained its popu- 
larity to the present day among the Italian 
lower classes. 

In central Italy, an indigenous literary 
movement followed in the wake of the mys- 
tical religious reawakening in Umbria headed 
by St. Francis of Assisi and his followers! 
Francis wrote, in his native Umbrian, a series 
of Laudes creaturarum (Praises of All Crea- 
tures), naive but fresh and spontaneous out- 
pourings of love for all God’s creatures, in a 
kind of prose poetry. In Umbria there devel- 
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oped also a number of lay religious groups 
devoted to self-discipline and to dramatic rep- 
resentations of religious subjects, or sacTe 
ra'p'presentazioni. The outstanding writer of 
Sflcre rappresentazioni was lacopone da Todi 
(1230-1304), whose works show strong emo- 
tion and the rudiments of dramatic handling, 
but rough and undeveloped technique. But 
the sacre rappresentazioni were never admit- 
ted to the diurch proper and never received 
official support, and were carried on wholly 
by small groups of- enthusiasts; in the Middle 
Ages they never passed beyond the embryonic 
stage. 

After the middle of the 13th c., however, 
these indigenous manifestations were over- 
shadowed by a new literary movement that 
arose in Tuscany, out of a fusion of two main 
currents: ■ the Provencal doctrine ‘of courtly 
love (as borrowed both through the "Sicilian 
school” and directly) and the idealization of 
woman and adoration of the "Virgin Mary 
, ("Mariolatry”) of northern French mysticism 
and sdiolasticism. The Provencal concept of 
love as an all-ppwerful force that conquers 
the lover and places him at his mistress’ 

, mercy, with all the accompanying pleasurable 
and painful manifestations, is kept, but at the 
same time re-interpreted into a symbol of 
human love for the divine, as manifested in 
the beloved lady. The latter is also re-inter- 
preted as an angel or symbol of divine grace 
granted to the world, and to the lover in par- 
ticular, with miraculous purifying effect. The 
language used for such poetry was carefully 
chosen and refined, containing a high per- 
centage of abstract terms of Latin and Pro- 
vencal origin, often re-defined and given spe- 
. cial meaning. This type of poetry came to be 
known, from the term applied to it on its 
first appearance, as the dohe stil niiovo or 
"sweet new style.” 

Guittone d’Arezzo (ca. 1225-93), the first 
Tuscan poet of note, was not a follower of 
. the dohe stil nwovo,, although he was an imi- 


tator of Provencal poetry who later turned to 
philosophical and religious subjects. The true 
initiator of the dolce stil miovo was Guido 
Guinizelli (1240-76), a Bolognese, whose 
poetry far surpassed that of the Sicilian school 
and of Guittone in beauty of style and con- 
tent, Toward the close of the century, Gui- 
nizelli’s poetic manner was imitated and per- 
fected by a group of followers, centered in 
Florence, whose chief members were Dante 
Alighieri’^, Guido Cavalcanti (ca. 1260- 
1300), Dino Frescobaldi (d. 1317), Cino da 
Pistoia (1270-1336) and Lapo Gianni. Of < 
these, the most thorough-going in his synthesis 
of love and religion and the greatest in com- 
mand of poetic style was, of course, Dante. 
The others (of whom Cavalcanti and Cino 
were the most outstanding), in addition to 
having a less nearly perfect poetical technique, 
were somewhat less mystically inclined, and 
less intense in the emotion manifested in their 
poetry. 

The dolce stil miovo dominated lyric poetry 
of the late 13th and early 14th c. to such an 
extent that other poets of the period are, if 
not negligible, definitely minor by contrast. 
A few less serious poets, like the bourgeois 
humorist Rustico di Filippo (ca. 1230/40- 
ca. 1300), the epicurean hon vivant Folgore 
da San Gimignano (fl. ca. 1300), and the 
embittered wastrel Cecco Angiolieri of Siena 
(ca. 1250-before 1312), a somewhat Villon- 
like figure without Villon's profundity or in- 
tensity, are almost the only representatives 
of a more indigenous vein of lyricism. 

Didactic and allegorical poetry flourished 
in this period, mostly under the influence of 
France and the classics. Dante’s teacher 
Brunetto Latini (ca. 1230-95) wrote his chief 
work, an encyclopedic compilation named 
Li livres dou TtSsot (The Book of the Treas- 
«re) in French prose, and a shorter didactic 
wwk in Italian verse, 11 Tesoretto (The Little 
Treasure'). A certain Ser Durante of Florence 
made a version of the Roman de la Rose in a 
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long Italian sonnet sequence, II Fiore CThe 
Floxver; ca. 1290). A brief anonymous alle- 
gorical poem, L’lnteUigenza (The Intelli- 
gence', ca. 1290-1300), often ascribed to Dino 
. Compagni, shows strong influence from 
French sources, especially the Roman de la 
Rose, and interweaving of the classical, Celtic, 
and French motifs common in French litera- 
ture of the time. Francesco da Barherino 
Cl 264-1 348) is remembered for his Uvo alle- 
' gorical, moralizing poems, Uocumenti d’Amore 
(The Instructions of Love; ca. 1310) and 
Del Regghnento e Costume di Donna (On 
Woman’s Manners and Behavior; ca. 1318— 
20). But Dante’s Commedia (ca. 1300-21), 
later called Divine, overshadows all these 
works, combining the pre-existent genres of 
the encyclopedia, the vision, the journey, and 
the allegory, and rising far above any pre- 
wous examples of any one of these genres. 

Of the various prose works of this period 
may he mentioned the numerous collections 
of legends, fables, and stories, such as the 
Novellino and the Lihro de Sette Savi (Book 
of the Seven Sages}, and various translations 
of Latin and French works. Most of the his- 
torical writing of this period does not rise 
above the annalistic level; a notable excep- 
tion is the vivid personal narrative of the 
Cronaca (Chronicle; 13 10-12) of Dino Com- 
pagni (ca. 1260-1324), recounting his part 
in the events leading up to the factional strife 
of 1300. A work that has commanded wide- 
spread attention for its personal interest and 
documentary value is the Viaggi (Travels, 
1298) of Marco Polo (ca. 1254-1324), first 
dictated in French and then translated into 
Italian by Rustidano da Pisa. 

,In the 14th c., Tuscany (particularly Flor- 
ence) was definitely established as the liter- 
ary center, and' the Tuscan dialect as the 
standard literary and- interregional language, 
of Italy. Tuscan began to supplant the local 
dialects in elegant literary usage, first in lyric 
and then in other poetry, and later in prose. 
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This was due in large measure to economic 
factors: Florence became, during the period 
from 1259 to 1348, the leading industrial arid 
banking center of the new mercantile econ- 
omy, and its language and literature accom- 
panied its trade. Its specifically literary pres- 
tige was established by the artistic merits" of 
the work of the “Big Three” (Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio). ' . ' , ■ 

The dolce stil nuovo left a permanent’ ^ 
residue in Italian poetic tradition, in the quasi- 
religious interpretation of love and in refine-, 
ment of sentiment and vocabulary; but after 
Dante and his contemporaries, it had no direct 
continuators of note and died out as a school. 
The somewhat narrowly formalized scholastic 
philosophy and abstract theory of emotion’ on 
which it was founded was replaced by a more 
subtle psychological analysis, based on more 
direct observation. Petrarch,’*' in his lyric 
poetry, was the chief originator of this newer 
style, whose content was the result of search- 
ing introspection-coupled with more attention 
to features of the external world (e.g. Laura's - 
physical appearance). At the same time, in 
the formal aspect of his poetry Petrarch re- 
turned, to a certain extent, to a direct develop- ' 
ment of tendencies present in his Provencal 
models, especially to emphasis on formal pol- 
ish and perfection— which tended, even in 
Petrarch’s own works, to degenerate into mere 
verbal virtuosity and rhetorical exaggeration. 
From this time on, Petrarch took the place of, 
Dante as a model for lyric poetry; but, of his , 
immediate successors, Boccaccio is the only 
one of major interest to modem readers.' 

The allegorical poems of the mid rqth c., 
however, were either positively or negatively 
influenced by Dante’s Commedia, though 
none even approaches it in interest or merit. 
The Dittamondo of Fazio degli Uberti (ca. 
1300-ca. 1367) and the Quadnregio (Four 
Kingdoms; 1394—1403) of Federigo Ftezzi (d. 
1416), arid encyclopedic compilations though 
they be, are the outstanding examples of the 
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genre. An aberrant specmeh is tbe encyclo- 
pedic poem L'Acerha Ctitle about equivalent 
to “the unripe or bitter poem”) of Francesco 
Stabili, called Cecco ("Frank”) d’Ascoli, in- 
teresting only because of its author’s violent 
hostility to Dante. 

The outstanding prose miter of the 14th c. 
is Giovanni . Boccacdo.’'’ In Boccacdo’s prose 
style, previous efforts at imitating, in the 
vernacular, Latin prose order and periodic 
construction came to a head. The resultant 
manner, which to modem readers seems top- 
heavy .with inversions' and over-complex in 
sentence stmcture, had value in the eyes of 
Boccacdo's imitators because of the prestige 
of Latin style and the merit of the content, 

■ and came to be a model for dassidsts of later 
centuries. Other 14th c. prose is considerably 
simpler, and to modem readers more attrac- 
tive; most Trecento prose reflects the spon- 
tandty and freshness of everyday speech of 
the period, so that the 14th c. came to be 
known as'iZ hiion secolo della lingua (“the 
best century of the language”). The anony- 
mous Fioretti di S. Francesco (LittZe Flowers' 
of St, Frauds'), a collection of narratives of 
his actions, are especially pleasing in their 
naive charm. Other outstanding prose works 
are the moralizing and religious writings of 
Domenico Cavalca (ca. 1270-1342), the var- 
ious i4th c. translations of Latin writers 
(Ovid, Sallust, 'Livy), the Specchio di vera 
penitenza QMirror of True Penitence, 1354) 
of lacopo Passavanti (1300-57), and the 
Chronicle of Giovanni Villani (d. 1348), 
continued by his brother Matteo (d. .1363). 
The. last-mentioned work is less intensely 
personal than Compagni’s Chronicle, but 
more truly lustorical, and gives a colorful 
picture of Villani’s own times, in easy-flowing, 
almost conversational Italian. 

. After 1348, the year of the great plague, 
literature in the vernacular declined. To a 
certain extent, Ais was a reflection of the 
dedine in vitality of the peninsula’s economy, 


and also of the shift of dominance from the 
democratically or oligarchically controlled 
communes of the- late Middle Ages to tire dic- 
tatorships (signorie) of the early Renaissance. 
The chief literary writers of the latter 14th c. 
■are two bourgeois writers. Franco Sacchetti*" 
and Antonio Pucd. The latter (ca. 1310- 
1388) was a fertile producer of verses, some- 
sonnets, sirventesi, capitoli, etc. —giving a 
lively, spontaneous picture of everyday life, 
from which satire was not absent, particu- 
larly in his Noie Qrritations); and others 
dealing with romantic and legendary subjects, 
as in his Gismirante and la Reina d'Oriente 
(The Queen of the Orient); or with historical 
matter, as in his set of songs on the Pisan 
war (1362-64) and in the Centiloquio, a long 
versified abstract of Villani’s Chronicle. Prose 
writing of this period is likewise primarily on 
the bourgeois level, as in the novelle of Sac- 
chetti and of lesser writers, e.g. a certain Ser 
Giovanni of Florence, author of a coUection 
entitled 11 Pecorone (The Simpleton, 1378), 
and Giovanni Sercambi (1347-1424). In lit- 
erary merit, these last-mentioned writers are 
not equal to St. Catherine of Siena (Caterina 
Benincasa, 1347-80), the author of mystical 
and religious Letters. 

In the first half of the 15th c., intellectual 
activity was very great in Italy', all the more 
so because Italy was at that time in a state of 
relative stability as contrasted witli France, 
Spain, or England. At first, however, Itahan 
literature did not share in the benefits of this 
activity. The leading minds of the period were 
primarly concerned tvith re-investigating and 
re-introducing into modern culture as much 
of ancient culture as they could discover. The 
Renaissance re-discovery of the ancient world 
eventually provided another sotuce for ctil- 
tural borrowing, which differed from the 
purely relic features of classical culture that 
had survived into the Middle Ages (e.g. the 
study of Virgil) in that many of the features 
introduced at the time of the Renaissance 
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(e.g. knowledge of Plato) were indeed new to 
the modem world. This change in emphasis 
fi.ved the attention of most scholars and men 
of letters so firmly on classical languages and 
literatures that Italian fell into relative neg- 
lect; indeed, it was the object of contempt or 
hostility from a number of humanists. When 
L. B. Alherti,"^ the only 15th c. humanist 
seriously interested in Italian literature, held 
the Certame coronario or prize contest in 
1440, for the best literary work in Italian, no 
work was submitted worthy of the prize. The 
highest that the first half of the 1 5 A c. could 
produce in literary lyric poetry was the in- 
sipid Petrarchizing of such men as Buonac- 
corso da Montemagno Cd. 142.9) and Giusto 
de’ Conti (d. 1449). Superior in interest to 
the Petrarchesque lyric is the lighter poetry 
in more popular vein of Leonardo Giustinian 
Cl 388-1446), which drew its inspiration from 
Venetian popular songs, and the satirical but 
deliberately confused and obscure poetry of 
the barber Domenico di Giovanni, called 
II Burchiello (The Wherry, 1404-49). The 
long narrative poem La Citta di Vita (The 
City of Life') of Matteo Palmieri (1406-75) 
combines imitation of Dante with exposition 
of Neo-Platonic doctrines. 

During the second half of the 15th c., such 
Italian literature as remained free of human- 
istic tendencies remained at about the same 
level, especially at Naples. The Neapolitan 
writers, like other non-Tuscans, used standard 
Italian and imitated Tuscan models of the 
Trecento, but not without considerable local 
flavor in linguistic forms and in subject- 
matter, as in the Novellino of Masuccio of 
Salerno (1476). Of the Neapolitan poets of 
this period, by far the most original and 
gifted was lacopo Sannazaro.’^' A group of 
imitators of Petrarch, best known of w’hom 
was Benedetto Gareth, called II Cariteo 
(1450-1514), exaggerated the worst defects 
and mannerisms of Petrarch’s style, anticipat- 
ing the tendencies of Marinism, and from this 
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fact have been termed I Seiceniisti del Quat- 
trocento (“The Marinists of . the 15th c.”). 
Other followers of this tendency elsewhere in 
Italy were the poets Serafino Ciminelli 
dall’Aquila (1466-1500) and Antonio Te- 
baldi, called II Tebaldeo (1463-1537). 

But the most notable trend of Italian htera- 
ture from 1450 to 1550 was toward the 
absorption of the new knowledge and fresh 
outlook on the classics developed by Renais- 
sance humanism. This involved the use of a 
considerably extended range of ancient, par- 
ticularly Greek, sources, as contrasted with 
the limited and almost exclusively Latin mate- 
rial known to earlier generations; a new philo- 
sophical attitade, including greater attention 
than before to human interests and values, 
and a strong current of Neo-Platonic ideal- 
ism; and emphasis on the formal aspect of 
artistic creation, with absolutist critical stand- 
ards and insistence on imitation of models as 
one of the most effective methods of attaining 
perfection. 

From 1450 to 1500, Italian literature assimi- 
lated above all the new philosophical currents 
of humanism. Florence continued to be the 
literary center of Italy, characterized by a 
brilliant group surrounding Lorenzo de’ 
Medici.’'" The Florentine school • of Neo- 
Platonists, including Cristoforo Landino' 
(1424-1504) and Marsilio Ficino (1433-99) 
had revived the study and appreciation of 
Plato, attempting a reconciliation of Neo- 
Platonic doctrine with Christianity. Their 
outlook served as philosophical background 
for the writings of Lorenzo’s group, which 
included Angelo Ppliziano,’'" the brothers 
Pulci (Luca, 1431-70; Luigi, 1432-84; and 
Bernardo, 1438-88), and Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola (1463-94)'. This group as a whole 
showed remarkable versatility and intellectual 
ability, extensive humanistic training, and in- 
nate poetic genius. In addition, they were in 
continued contact with popular sources of in- 
spiration, especially in the dance l^c and 
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the narrative poem, whose spirit they assimi- 
lated with sympathetic understanding, though 
not without a certain touch of aristocratic 
condescension and humorous detachment. 
Lorenzo’s poetry attains the best fusion of 
the various elements; Poliziano’s rviiting is 
weighted somewhat on the humanistic side, 
and Pico della Mirandola is remembered pri- 
marily as an expositor of Ficinian Neo- 
Platonism, in his unfinished commentary on 
the Canzone AAmore dSong of Love) of an 
obscure poet, Girolamo Benivieni. 

The chivalric romance had, since its intro- 
duction from France, become one of the most 
popular of literary forms, and its material had 
become the common propert)' of cantimhanchi. 
or popular minstrels, who treated and mal- 
treated it in iimumerahle refashionings, such 
as the anonymous Orlando (Roland, ca. 
1380). Luigi Pulci, the best known of the 
three Pulci brothers, followong tlie tendency 
of- the Medicean group to imitate popular 
genres, used this poem , as the basis for his 
narrative poem, the Morgante Maggiore 
(main portion 1460-^70; later additions until 
1483). Pulci’s epic continues directly the folk 
tradition of the chivalric romance, with added 
humorous episodes ,and characters (e.g. the 
giant Morgante, the rascal Margutte, and 
Astarotte, the demon versed in theology). 
Pulci attains comic effect by conscious imita- 
tion and burlesque of the popular singers’ 
mannerisms, and by intentional antitheses be- 
tween heroic subject-matter and bourgeois 
style and attitude. Also deriving from the 
popular versions of the chivalric romances, 
but showing a sympathetic and understanding 
approach very' different- from Pulci’s comic 
exagoerations, is the unfinished Orlando 
Innamorato (Roland in Love) of Matteo 
Maria Boiardo.’^ Through this latter work 
and its * later re-workings (sucdi as that by 
Francesco Bemi) and continuations, the 
subject-inatter and style of the chivalric ro- 
mance, in its Itah’an adaptations, became fash- 


ionable in the courts of Italy in the early 
Cinquecento. 

Another indigenous genre, the sacra rap- 
‘presenfazione, began to be cultivated in litera- 
ture in the works of Feo Belcari (1410-86) 
and others, including the Magnifico (Lo- 
renzo) hunself. The subject-matter of these 
plays, originally confined to the life of Christ, 
was extended to other Biblical subjects and- 
popular religious legends, and in Poliziano’s 
Orfeo (1480) to completely secular material. 
Niccolo da Correggio’s Cefalo (1487) and 
Galeotto del Carretto’s Sofonisha (1502) rep- 
resent further efforts to treat classical themes 
in the non-regular form of the sacra rappresen- 
taziojie; its ultimate development into the 
pastoral drama was first foreshadowed in the 
dramatic eclogue Tirsi (1506) of Baldassar 
Castiglione. As a religious genre, the sacra 
rappresentazione has survived fragmentarily 
into modem times in rustic and protmcial 
locales; as a vehicle for the presentation of 
classical subjects, it was replaced in the 
1 6th c. by the “regtdar” classicizing drama; 
but applied to pastoral themes, it developed 
into the “tragi-comedy” of the latter half of 
the 1 6th c. 

At the beginning of the i6th c. a marked 
change took place in Italian political and 
social conditions, noth a profound effect on 
Italian literature. In 1494, noth the French 
invasion of Italy, the balance of power among 
the states of Italy and the relatively peaceful 
condition of the preceding half-century was 
lost, and imtil 1530, the peninsula was the 
battleground of contending nations in the 
struggle between France and the Spanish- 
Austrian empire. After 1530, most of Italy 
passed under Spanish control or hegemony, 
which was fully confirmed by the treaty of 
Cateau-Cambrdsis (1559). As a result of 
Spanish restrictions on commerce and indus- 
try, the economic life of Italy W'as thrown 
into confusion and suffered a decline almost 
amounting to annihilation, from which in- 
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deed it has never fully recovered. The aris- 
tocracy in general lost its contact vs'ith the life 
of the lower classes; life at court became a 
highly specialized art, requiring a careful 
training and technique, expounded in ideal- 
istic terms by Count Baldassar Castiglione 
(1478-1529) in his Cortegiano (Book of the 
Courtier, ca. 1506 IF.), and in practical terms 
by many later writers. Sixteenth c. court life 
became an extremely artificial mode of exist- 
ence and gave an unrealistic approach to 
human experience. But most literary men of 
the i6th c. were attached to courts or influ- 
enced by courtly ideals; to just that extent, 
their relation with normal life and experience 
Tvas interrupted. From this rime on, there 
were two currents in Italian literature; the 
learned, aristocratic, academic tradition, domi- 
nant in "offlciar' literarj^ circles; and the popu- 
lar tradition, overshadowed by the other and 
to a large extent finding its expression in the 
local dialects of its writers. 

It is this background that explains the rapid 
development, in the first part of the i6th c., 
,of the movement Icnowm as umanesimo vol- 
gare, "humanism in the vernacular,” Directed 
toward the establishment in Italian literature 
of conditions similar to those prevailing in 
Latin humanism, it followed two basic prin- 
ciples; perfection of form and imitation of 
models. As the Augustan age was considered 
the golden age of Latin literature, so was the 
14th c, to be treated as the "classical” period 
of Italian. As Virgil ‘and Cicero were consid- 
ered-unsurpassable models for Latin poetry 
and prose, respectively, so were Petrarch and 
Boccaccio set up as comparable classic writers 
in Italian. This trend, possibly desirable at the 
.time in moderate degree, reached an extreme 
of narrow purism by demanding that writers 
restrict themselves exclusively to imitation of 
the . 14th c. in language, style, and content. 
It represented a general movement toward 
•purity of language and. style, materially fur- 
thered by the strong personal influence of 
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Pietro Bembo,’'" by his example in lyric poetry 
and his precept' in other fields. But .it also 
represented the triumph of academicism'.over 
spontaneity,, of the pleasure derived from rec- 
ognition of familiar elements over that derived 
from originality. 

The insistence of Bembistic purism on imi- 
tation of 14th c. Tuscan usage came into 
conflict with another linguistic standard, a • 
contemporaneous and not purely Tuscan 
idiom, which had begun to develop along 
with the rise of courtly life. The discussions, 
which began at this time on the subject of 
the Italian language, known as the Questkme 
della Lhigua ("linguistic question”) were ’ 
widespread in the i6th c., and lasted for over . 
300 years; faithfully mirroring the -problems 
facing standard Italian in its rise. There were 
two mairr problems facing the writers of the"'' 
Cinquecento: (i) should the language of - 
literature be archaic (14th c.) or contempo- 
rary? (2) should it be Tuscan, or non-Tuscan? • 
All four of the possible combinations of these 
viewpoints were represented in the debates.' 
Bembo, in his Prose della volgar lingua (ca.- 
1 502-25), and his followers naturally favored 
the use of archaic Tuscan; but opponents of 
the notion that literary Italian was pure Tus- 
can could on occasion be. equally puristic and 
archaizing, as was the authoritarian and pe- 
dantically dogmatic Girolamo Muzio (1496- 
1576) in his Battaglie in Difesa dell’ Italica 
lingua (.Battles in defense of the Italian lan- 
guage; 1530-36). A more liberal viewpoint 
recognized the validity of contemporary as 
well as 14th c. usage; among those who held 
this view but also recognized that standard 
Italian had a Tuscan base were Niccol6 
Machiavelli in his Dialogo della Lingua 
(Dialogtie on the Language; ca. I5i'4); Clau- 
dio Tolomei in his dialogue 11 Cesano (ca. 
1535); G. B. Gelli in his Cdpricct del Bottaio 
(The Cooper's Fancies; 1 546) and Discorso 
soprd la Difficoltd di ordinare la lingtia di 
Firenze (Discourse on the difficulty of redtiQ- 
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in'gthe Florentine language to order; 1551); 
P. E. Giambullari in his dialogue II Gella 
(i‘ 546); and Benedetto Varchi in his long- 
■, winded but thorough expository dialogue 
L'ErcoIono (before 1565). But, e;ven though 
it had a Tuscan base, standard Italian was by 
this time used in literature and among the 
■ upper classes throughout Italy; this fact 
caused many to protest the excessive authority 
claimed for Tuscany by the purists, and even 
to exaggerate their counterclaims to the extent 
of maintaining (erroneously) that standard 
Italian was based not on Tuscan, but on all 
-the dialects of Italy. Debate over this point 
began in connection with the “courtly” lin- 
guistic standard in the first )'ears of the i6th c. 
(touched upon in Castiglione’s Cortegiano') 
and continued later in 1529 ff. udth Gian 
Giorgio Trissino’s publication of a translation 
of Dante's De vulgari Ehqueniia and of his 
. own dialogue II Castellano (The Castellan") 
defending his anti-Tuscan position. In strictly 
literary usage, the archaizing, 'Tuscan” wew- 
point favored by Bembo and his followers 
became dominant, although in other fields it 
was never wholly accepted— a result indicated 
in the Dialogo della Lingua (ca. 1530) of 
' Sperdne Speroni (r5oo-88). The viewpoint 
of the archaizing purists was crystallized ini 
the theory and practice of the Accademia della 
Crusca (founded 1546), dedicated to the 
' preservation ■ of the “purity” of the Italian 
language, and in its V acaholario (first ed. 
1604, later eds., lyth-ipth c.). 

, ‘ The . field in which Bembistic purism was 
most completely victorious was lyric poetry. 
An almost numberless group of Bembo’s fol- 
lowers imitated his imitation of Petrarch, in 
polished, elegant verbal exercises almost com- 
pletely devoid of original or sincere content. 
Among those remembered at least by name 
are Francesco Maria Molza (1489-1544), 
Aiigelo di Costanza (1507-91), Francesco 
Coppetta dei. Beccuti (1509-53), .Berardino 
- Rota (1509-75), Luigi Tansillo (1510-68), 


Galeazzo di Tarsia (1520-53), and the 
poetesses Veronica Gambara (1485-1550) and 
Vittoria Colonna (i49^~i547)- Somewhat 
apart from the others are Giovanni Guidic- 
cioni (1500-1541), noted for his intense pa- 
triotism, and Giovanni della Casa (1503- 
1556), the author of the book of elegant be- 
havior II Galateo (1551-54), and noted for 
the fluidity and exceptional sonority of his 
verse. But the only really outstanding Ijuic • 
poets of the i6th c. are the artist hlichael- 
angelo Buonarroti (1475-1564) and the Vene- 
tian prostitute (?) Gaspara Stampa (ca. 1523- 
54). The former gives travailed, tortured ex- 
pression to his Neo-Platonic idealism, love 
for Vittoria Colonna, and deep pessimism, in 
his fortunately crude and imperfect poetry'; 
and the latter, more conventional in style and 
diction, is saved from the Petrarchists’ super- 
ficiality bj' the intense and sincere emotion of 
her love for Count Collaltino di CoUalto. 

In most prose wiling, likewise, the influ- 
ence of humanistic purism led to the preva- 
lence of involved symtax, hear')’ style, and 
imitation of Latin models in vocabulary' and 
content. Writers of history in “classical” style 
followed their models, particularly Lity and 
Sallust, even in the invention of speeches for 
their personages; among the outstanding ex- 
amples of this type of historiography are 
Bembo’s Historia Veneta (History’ of Venice; 
pub. 1551), urritten first in Latin and then in 
Italian; Giambullari’s Storia dell’ Evropa 
CHistor)’ of Europe; ca. 1547-55); Angelo di 
Costanza’s Istoria del Regno di Napoli (His- 
tory' of the Kingdom of Naples); the Conginra 
de’ Bnroni (^Conspiracy of the Barons, 1565) 
and Storia d’ltalia CUisfoT)’ of Italy, ca. 1568) 
of Camillo Porzio (ca. 1530-80). Classical 
influence is also ewdent, but tempered with 
individuality of style and outlook, in the his- 
torical and political writings of Niccolb 
Machiavelli,*" and of Francesco Guicciardini; 
Ricordi politici e civili (Political and civil 
vteinoirs, 1527-30) and Storia d’ltalia (1537- 
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40). A closer observ'er of reality in its details 
and less inclined to sacrifice facts to abstract 
systematization than Machiavelli, Guicciardini 
was both a critic of the Florentine Secretary 
and his proper pendant in i6th c. historiog- 
raphy. 

Of the many biographies witten in the 
1 6th c., best are the Vite Ae piii eccelleiiti 
^Hiorij sciiltOTi, e architettori (Lives of the 
most outstanding 'painters, sculptors, and 
architects; 1543-51) of Giorgio Vasari (1511- 
74), a great source of material for the history 
of art and not lacking in stylistic merit. The 
latter virtue is most apparent to modem taste 
in the often careless, always colloquial and 
spontaneous Vita (Autohiography; 1558-66) 
dictated by the artist Benvenuto Cellini 
(1500-71), W’hich combines a freshness and 
vigor rare in i6th c. prose with the interest 
of the Florentine goldsmith’s adventurous life. 
Likewise notable for spontaneity of language 
and style, together with humor, intelligence 
and some originality, are the moralizing dia- 
logues I Capried del Bottaio (The Cooper’s 
Eandes; 1546) and Circe (1549) of the Flor- 
entine artisan G. B. Gelli (1498-1563). 

Prose fiction in the i6th c, consisted largely 
of novelle, written in the Boccaccesque tradi- 
tion as regards style and content TTie most 
notable collection is that of Matteo Bandello 
(1485-1561), written from 1505 onwards and 
published in 1554-73, and, in spite of their 
licentious content, valuable as a portrayal of 
1 6th c. North Italian court society. Anton 
Francesco Grazzdni (1503-84), called II 
Lasca (The Roach), a Florentine satirist and 
vvTiter of comedies, gives in his Cene (Sup- 
pers; 1540-47) a picture of the light-hearted 
aspects of Florentine life. Other, less inter- 
esting and less original collections of novelle 
were the Ragionamenti d'Amore (Disciissions 
of Love; 1525 fif.) of Agnolo Firenzuola 
(1493-1543), the Piacevdli Notti (Pleasant 
Nights; 1550-53) of Gian Francesco Stra- 
parola (ca. 1490-1557), and the Ecatommiti 


(1565) of Giovanni Battista Giraldi Cinzio 
(1504-73). Indivadual novelle were also writ- 
ten by various authors, including Luigi da 
Porto (1486-15x9), whose Romeo e Giulietia 
was the source of Shakespeare's Romeo and 
Juliet, and Machiavelli in his Novella di Bel- 
fagor Arcidiavolo (Story of the Archdemon 
Belphagor'). The general tone of the 16th c. 
novella w'as one of extreme licentiousness and 
immorality; certain writers who, like Sebasti- 
ano Erizzo, proposed to remedy this defect 
succeeded only in rendering their work dull 
and uninteresting. , 

In the drama, the “regular” genres of trag- 
edy and comedy were revived, or at least ex- 
humed, following the precepts of current 
literary critidsm. Aristotle’s Poetics and 
Horace’s Ats Poetica serv'ed as guides, and 
Aristotle’s dekriptions of fact or chance-obser- 
vations were transformed, in accordance with 
humanistic procedure, into dogmatic prescrip- 
tions: the “classical rules” of the unities (time, 
place, action) were set up, and the principle 
of decorum restricted subject-matter and style 
to material, characters, and actions that would 
be socially acceptable to audiences. For Aris- 
totle’s "purgation through fear and pity” was 
often substituted ammirazione (amazement, 
or wonder) as the emotional aim of tragedy. 
A long series of i6th c. tragedies written 
"within the rules,” beginning with Trissino’s 
Sofonisha (1515), included as its least unin- 
spired examples the Rosmnnda (1515) of Gio- 
vanni Rucellai (1475-1525), the " Orbecclzc 
(1541) of Giraldi, the Cayiace (1542) of 
Speroni, and the Orazia (1546) of Pietro 
Aretino (X492-1566). Despite its heaviness 
of style, over-emphasis on strange and horri- 
fying atrocities (designed to aw'ake ammira- 
zione in the audience), and lack of character 
analysis, i6th c. Italian tragedy set the model 
for later imitators throughout Europe. 

Sixteenth centujy comedy was, in general, 
equally dependent on classical models; in sub- 
ject matter and style, it was closer to current 
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life than was tragedy, and adherence to "the 
rules” did not crush originality and invention 
as much as elsewhere. Its two masterpieces 
are Machiavelli’s Mandragola CThe Mandra- 
gore; ca. 1513) and Giordano Bruno’s II 
Cmidelaio (The, Candle-Maker; 1580), both 
typical of the period in their indecency, im- 
morality, keen observation, and effective real- 
ism. Other comedies worthy of mention are 
the Cdlandria (1513) of the court rvit Ber- 
nardo Dovizi of Bibhiena (1470-1520); the 
comedies of L. Ariosto, the Cortigiana (Court 
Life; 1526) of Aretino; the Aridosia (1536) 
of Lorenzino de’ Medici (1514-48); the 
Siracdoni (The Rascals; 1544) of Annihal 
Caro (1507-66); the seven comedies (1540- 
50) of II Lasca; and those of the Florentine 
Giovanni Maria Cecchi (1518-87). 

Freedom of invention and expression was 
greater, however, in the less "classical” dra- 
matic types, the tragi-comedy and the farce. 
The former, developing out of the freer dra- 
matic form of the sacra raypresentazione, was 
used toward the mid c. for pastoral subjects 
in the tradition of Sannazaro’s Arcadia; a 
number of eclogue-like masques followed Cas- 
tiglione’s Tirsi (1506), and the first full- 
fledged pastoral drama was II Sacripcio (The 
Sacripce; 1554) of Agostino Beccari (d. 
1590). The masterpieces of the genre are the 
Aiiiinta (1573) of Torquato Tasso*’ and the 
Pastor pdo (The- Faithful Shepherd; 1580- 
90) of G. B. Guarini (1538-1612). At first 
simple and delicate in Tasso’s hands, the tjqje 
became more and more complicated in action 
and affected in sentiment, until it was the 
artificial, exaggerated expression of aristoc- 
racy’s escape to unreality from ever)'day ex- 
istence. , 

Tlie farce is considered by at least some 
scholars to have been a direct survival from 
Roman times. Broad in humor and tmin- 
hibited in morals, it was usually acted in local 
dialect and often improvised, at least in part, 
on a fixed scenario. Sannazaro, P. A. Carac- 


ciolo, and others wrote farces in Neapolitan; 
those of Giovanni Giorgio Alione (1460— 
i 52 ’i), in Astigiano (Piedmontese), are in a 
moralizing vein; also worthy of mention are 
the farces of the Sienese Niccolo Campani, 
the Paduan Angelo Beolco (1502-42) called 
II Ruzzante (The Prankster), and the 'Vene- 
tian Andrea Calmo (1510-71). Artisans and 
members of the lower classes formed clubs 
for the acting of these popular dramas, such 
as the Congrega del Rozzi at Siena; these 
groups were the predecessors of the profes- 
sional companies of actors, the first of which 
played at Mantua in 1567, and from whose 
activities developed the commedia dell’ arte 
of the following century. 

In the field of the narrative poem, Boiardo’s 
unfinished Orlando Innamoraio had a num- 
ber of continuators and revisers; chief among 
the latter was the brilliant and original satiric 
poet Francesco Bemi (1498-1535), now re- 
membered more for his burlesque poetry 
than for his once famous revision of the 
Innamoraio. The only continuator to achieve 
lasting fame was Lodovico Ariosto,* whose 
Orlando Furioso (Mad Roland; ca. 1506-16, 
with rewsions until 1532) long overshadowed 
the work of his predecessor. The success of 
the Furioso called forth a spate of imitations, 
extensions, developments of single episodes, 
etc., which lasted for two centuries. Of nu- 
merous i6tli c. works of this type, the drone 
cortese (1548) of L. Alamanni and the 
Ainadigi (1560) of Bernardo Tasso (1493- 
1569) are remembered today. Other poets, 
intending to follow the precept and example 
of classical epic, wrote lengthy but stiUbom 
poems such as the Italia Liherata dai Goti 
(Italy Freed from the Goths; pub. 1547-48) 
of Trissino, or Alamanni’s Avarchide. After 
considerable critical debate on the merits of 
the non-classical chivalric romance, a com- 
promise was reached— summed up in Giraldi’s 
Discourse on the Composition of Chivalric 
Romances; 1554-recognizing its legitimacy 
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but calb'ng for greater unity in subject-matter. 
Giraldi’s attempt at a fusion of tbe romantic 
and the classical narrative poem, the Ercole 
CHerciiles; 1557), vs'as unsuccessful, and the 
realization of the late i6th c. compromise in 
the field was reached only in Torquato Tasso’s 
Genisalemine Liherata (Jerusalem Delivered, 
pub. 1581), which combined Christian, epic, 
and essentially unified subject-matter with 
considerable variety of episodes, and romantic 
inspiration. - 

Parody of the chivalric romance also began 
early, with the Orlandino (Little Orlando^ of 
Pietro Aretino and the works of Teofilo 
■Folengo: BaldtCs (is ^7 ff-) macaronic 
Latin and Orlandino (1^16') in Italian. The 
latter author was a brilliant but unstable 
monk, for a time renegade, with Lutheran 
leanings; his masterly use of macaronic Latin 
(i.e. Latin mixed with standard Italian and 
dialectal vernacular elements) combines with 
satiric portrayal of middle and lower class life 
and of the clergy to make the Baldus one of 
the three most notable narrative poems of the 
1 6th c., together with Ariosto’s Furioso and 
Tasso’s Genisalemine. 

The development of printing and the in- 
crease in reading in the i6th c. brought into 
being a class of writers, at first directly con- 
.nected with printers’ establishments, who ful- 
filled the various duties that would today be 
entrusted to editors, proofreaders, and hack- 
writers. Among these men-of-all-work, known 
in the i6th c. as foligrafi, may be mentioned 
Lodovico. Dolce, Girolamo Ruscelli, Ortensio 
Lando C 1 51 2-53) and Anton Francesco Doni 
(1513-74). .The most outstanding poligrafo 
of the i6th c., however, was Pietro Aretino, a 
brilliant and extremely prolific, but very 
superficial -writer. In addition to a few works 
of real value, Aretino produced an immense 
quantity of trash, by which , he made a 
luxurious, if precarious, living— flattering his 
supporters (for value received) and attacking 
his detractors in the polemical style traditional 
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in Italy from 15th c.' humanists to 20th c. 
professors. ■ 

Italian literature was the first vernacular 
literature in Europe to receive the revived in- 
fluence of ancient Greek and Latin culture; 
and it became in its turn a model and source 
of inspiration for literary -work in the rest of 
Europe.- Italian men of letters were well re- 
ceived elsewhere, ' especially at royal courts, 
e.g. Leonardo da Vinci and L. Alamanni in 
France, and Castiglione in Spain. From the 
rest of Europe, men came to Italy in connec- 
tion with ecclesiastical affairs (Luther, Juan 
de Valdes, Du Bellay), or intellectual matters 
(Erasmus, Montaigne). Through these and 
other channels, works of Italian literature be- 
came, kno-wn and regarded as on almost the 
same level as the classics of ■ antiquity. Spe- 
roni’s Dialogo della Lingua, furnished the 
material for Du Bellay's program of renova--, 
tion and humanization of French language 
• and literature, in his Deffense et Illustration 
de la Langiie Frangaise (1548). The classiciz- 
ing Petrarchism of Bembo and his followers 
influenced lyric poetry in Spain (Juari Bbs- 
can; Garcilaso de la Vega), France (the Lyon 
school; the Pleiade), and England' (the Eliza- 
bethan poets). Italian re-working of the chival- 
ric romances, especially- as embodied in Ari- 
osto and Tasso, was diffused over Europe in 
numerous imitations, reaching its, height, in 
Spenser’s Faerie Oueene (1590-1609). The 
pastoral tradition was"" continued in many 
plays and in works of other genres, e.g. 
Spensers Shepherd’s Calendar, (1579) and 
d’Urfe’s novel Astree (1610). Italian critical 
interpretation of ancient literary theory and 
practice se^ed as the basis for classicizing 
criticisin, as in the Querelle du Cid in France 
(1637 ■ ff.) and the Abbd d’Aubignac’s 
Pratique du Theatre (1647-58). 

But if Italy in the 1 6th c. -vyas for a time 
a center of cultural diffusion, it ceased , to be 
. so iri the following centuries in literature and 
intellectual matters (although continuing in 
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that lole in art and music). Italian literature 
and thought lost totality and sank in general 
to the level of empty, formalizing mutation 
of ancient and Renaissance predecessors. To 
the adverse influences of excessive classicism, 
sepatatioii of men of letters from social real- 
it)’, and economic decline, was added after 
the middle of the i 6 th c. the further impedi- 
ment of the Counter-Reformation. This move- 
ment brought the restrictions of the Inquisi- 
tion, the censorship, and other repressive 
measures that follouhd the triumph of ecclesi- 
astical ultra-consen'atism, in dogma and prac- 
tice,' at the Coundl of Trent Ci 545-^3). 
Hereticism in' religion disappeared from Italy, 
hut so did intellectual freedom— boldness and 
origirialit)' in thought, or sincerity' and sim- 
plicity' in literary expression! Those that con- 
tinued m dissident paths met rdth persecution 
and suppression. Giordano Bruno of Nola 
(1548-1600), the pantheistic philosopher and 
aufhor of II Cnndelriio and rrumerous philo- 
sophical works, was burned as a heretic at 
Rome. ; Tommaso Gampanella (1568-1630), 
the philosopher-ieforrher of Calabria, and the 
author of La Citta del Sole (The City of the 
Sun; 1602), a description of a Utopia-like 
ideal community', sufi'ered long imprisonment 
for cit'd and religious rebellion. The Floren- 
tine astronomer Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) 
suffered persecution and was forced by the 
Inquisition to recant his doctrines. Fra Paolo 
Sarpi (1552-1633) of Venice, an outspoken 
' enemy of the temporal power of the church, 
earned the hatred of the ecclesiastical powers 
by his HistOT)' of the Council of Trent (pub. 
1619), and was protected from their venge- 
ance only by the pow'er of his native state. 

Belles-lettres, narrowly speaking, under-, 
went a serious decline after ca. 1600. Bembo’s 
classicism, which at least included restraint 
and sobriety’ among its virtues, was replaced 
by a search for originality' at all costs— an 
originality that, denied in content, was found 
in elaboration of description, abuse of rhetori- 


cal devices, heaping up of similes, antitheses, 
puns, conceits, and the hke. This disease of 
literary', affectation, which infected all of 
Europe at the beginning of die 17th c. (Gon- 
gorism in Spain, Euphuism in England, 
Preciosite in France, baroque literature in 
Germany) was knou’n in Italy as Marinism, 
from the chief Italian focus of contagion, 
G. B. Marino.*" Marino’s followers, including 
Claudio Achillini (1574—1640), Girolamo 
Preti (1582—1626, and G. B. Manso (1561— 
1654), carried his sty’le even further (where 
possible) in its baroque elaboration. 

A few poets followed slighdv different lines 
of development. Gabriello Chiabrera (1552- 
1638), of Savona, was notable for his choice 
of unusual models among the classics (Pindar, 
Anacreon) and contemporaries (the Pleiade), 
for his metrical innovations and imitation of 
classical meters, and for his choice of Pindaric 
and gallant subject-matter. Fulrio Testi 
(1593-1646), of Ferrara, imitated Horace, 
but with an added element of personal feel- 
ing and especially of patriotism rare among 
the poets of his time. Among satiric poets— 
of whom there were many, following and 
degrading the tradition of Bemi’s satire to the 
level of scurrilous obscenity'— the only one 
worthy of mention was the Neapolitan painter 
Salvator Rosa (1615-74). 

The i6th c. tradition of epic poetry was 
continued in the 17th, noth a series of unin- 
spired imitations and developments of the 
chivalric subject-matter, based on the work 
of Ariosto and Tasso. Markworthy are only 
the Croce Racqnistata (Recovery of the 
Cross; 1611) of Francesco Bracciolini (1560- 
1645) and the Conquislo di Grenata (Con- 
quest of Granada; 1650) of Girolamo Grazi- 
ani (1604-75), imitations of Tasso’s Gernsa- 
leninie. More vital was the development of 
the mock-heroic or satirical epic. This genre, 
which had already begun rmth Folengo’s work 
in the i6th c., was developed further in Brac- 
ciolini’s Schema degli Dei (Mockery of the 
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Gods; 1618-24) and in the Secchia Rapita 
CRape of the Bucket; 1622) of Alessandro 
Tassoni.^ In these and similar poems, such as 
the Mahmntile Racqtnstato (JA^mantde Re- 
gained; pub. 1676) of Lorenzo Lippi C1606- 
65), the Asino CThe Donkey; 1652) of Carlo 
Dottori C1618-86), the commonplaces of the 
epic or the romance— knights errant and their 
adventures, warrior virgins, mythological epi- 
sodes— are turned into comedy, either by treat- 
ing elevated subjects in a ridiculous fashion 
(Bracciolini) or by handling low material in 
a solemn tone (Tassoni). 

Belletristic prose also showed thfe eflFects 
of the Marinistic vogue, as in the long insipid 
novels La Dianea C1627) of Gianfrancesco 
Loredano C1607-61), and II Calloandro 
Fedele CThe Faithfid Calloander; 1640-41; 
1652) of Giovanni Ambrogio Marini Cca. 
1594-ca. 1650), and many others now for- 
gotten-prose rehashes of epic, romantic, pas- 
toral or melodramatic episodes, in a style 
alternating between turgid, bombastic de- 
scription and flat narrative. A few viriters of 
novelle may be mentioned, such as Giovanni 
Sagredo (1617-82), the author of L’ Arcadia 
in Brenta ^Arcadia on the Brenta; 1667), a 
collection imitated from Boccaccio; and Giam- 
battista Basile (ca. 1575-1632), the wodter of 
II Pentamerohe (The Pentameron"), also 
known as Lu Ciintu de li Cunti (The Tale 
of Tales; pub. 1634-36). The last-mentioned 
work, told with vivacity and spontaneity in 
Neapolitan dialect, is based directly on mate- 
rial from popular sources, and is a mine of 
valuable folkloristic material. 

But as often happens in such periods, the 
best vrating is found in prose not consciously 
literary in aim. Examples already mentioned 
are the works of Galileo and Sarpi; other 
prose writers of note were Traiano Boccalini 
(1556-1613), a literary and political critic of 
vigor and acumen in his Ragguagli di Parnaso 
(News front Parnassus; 1610) and Pietra del 
Paragone Politico (Political Touchstone; 


1614), notable especially for their violent' 
attacks on Spanish tyranny; the anonymous 
author (Tassoni?) of the Filippiche (Philip- 
pics; 1615) against the Spaniards; and the 
preacher Paolo Segneri (1624-94) in his 
sermons and religious treatises. A number of 
travelers (such as Pietro della Valle, 1586- 
1652) and notable personages wrote of their 
voyages and adventures; among the latter type 
of unriters are especially- notable 'Enrico Ca- 
terino Davila (1576-1631), author of the 
History of the Religious Wars in France 
(1630), in which he had taken part;, and 
Guido Bentivoglio (1579-1644), the author, 
of Relazioni in tempo delle sue minziature 
(1629), a history of the revolutions in the 
Netherlands against Spanish rule, and of a 
series of Memoirs. 

In the theatre, strictly classical tragedy and 
comedy were cultivated by conservatively- 
minded authors and critics, but remained life- 
less; even the Aristodemo (1657), of Carlo 
Dottori is scarcely remembered. Michelangelo 
Buonarroti the younger (1568-1640), a stu- 
dent of Tuscan popular and dialectal speech, 
used the comic genre as a setting for linguistic 
gems, in his complex of five five-act comedies 
portraying Florentine market scenes with real- 
istic vivacity, entitled as a unit La Fiera (The 
Fair'). The influence of Spanish comedy of 
the Golden Age, with its greater freedom from 
classical restrictions, began to be felt, espe- 
cially in the Convitato di Pietra (The Stone 
Guest; ca. 1653) of Giacinto Andrea Gicog- 
nini (1606-60), a re-working of Tirso de 
Molina’s Burlador de Sevilla and the first Ital- 
ian treatment of the Don Juan legend. The 
pastoral continued at first as a separate genre, 
but in a series of unoriginal and uninspired 
imitations of Tasso’s Aminta and Guarini’s 
Pastor Fido; the only exception to the rule is 
the Filli di Sciro (Phyllis of Scyros; 1607) 
of Guidubaldo Bonarelli (1563-1608). But 
by the end of the century, the pastoral fused 
with the newly developed musical opera or 
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melodramma, an invention of the 17th c. 
Toward the end of tire i6th c., a group, of 
Florentine musicians, known as the Camerata, 
had experimented with' the revival of Greek 
drama, then thought to have been entirely 
sung, and the poet Ottavio Rinuccini (1564- 
i6ai) had collaborated with the composer 
lacopo Peri (1561-1633) in the operas Dafiie 
(1599) and Enridice (1600). The new genre 
rapidly became immensely popular, and de- 
velop^ into one of Italy’s leading art fonns, 
largely due to the genius of the musician 
Claudio Monteverdi (1567-1643). The orig- 
' inal aim of the Florentine Camerata and of 
Monteverdi had been to effect a perfect union 
of pqetrj' and music; hut, during the course 
of the century, poetical and musical content 
and verisimilitude came to be sacrificed to the 
superfidal attractions of fashionable gallantry, 
romantic episodes, singers’ virtuosity, and dis- 
play of complicated staging. In this form, the 
Italian opera had spread all over Europe by 
1700. 

The other living theatrical genre of the 
17th c. was the conimcdia dell' arte, or pro- 
fessional improvised comedy. Performed by 
stock companies, it was mainly based on a set 
scenario, with tlie development of each scene 
left to the spontaneous imagination of the 
actors, and ivith fixed characters (“masks”): 
Pantaloon, Harlequin, Punch (Pulcinella) 
and Columbine, and a number of more or 
less variable secondary types: the miles glori- 
osus (“boastful soldier”: Capitan Spavento di 
Valdinfemo; Matamoros), the doctor (Grazi- 
ano), the servant (Pedrolino; Brighella), and 
more. The actors enlivened their perform- 
ances by happy inventions on the spur of tlie 
moment, and by embroidery on the set situa- 
, dons, by the use of lazzi or "gags,” and by a 
plentiful admixture of slapstick .comedy. At 
first a lively and efficacious representation of 
contemporary life, given on such a level as to 
be accessible to all, the commedia dell' arte 
sank by the end of the century in many cases 


to the level of a stereotyped series of fixed 
buffooneries, often extremely coarse and im- 
moral. But it was immensely popular through- 
out Italy, and, like the opera, was carried all 
over Europe by traveling Italian troupes. . 

The late 17th and the early rSth c. wit- 
nessed a kind of codification of the less ex- 
travagant aspects of baroque literature, under 
the auspices of the academy known as the 
Arcadia. The excesses of Marinism passed 
from fashion about the mid 17th c., and cer- 
tain later lyric poets are notable for a return 
to sobriety and measure. Francesco Redi of 
Arezzo (1628-98), a doctor, scientist, and 
student of the Aretine dialect, devoted 20 
years (1665-85) to the writing and perfect- 
ing of a long dithyramb, Bacco in Toscana 
(Bacchus in Tuscany'), a description of the 
god’s increasing drunkenness on Tuscan wine, 
frivolous in content but lively, varied, and 
exquisite in form. The Florentine Vincenzo 
da Filicaia (1642-1707) and the Pavian Ales- 
sandro Guidi (1650-1712) avoided the ex- 
cesses of Marinism, but fell somewhat into 
the opposite extreme of over-solemnity and 
artificial rhetoricity. Carlo Maria Maggi 
(1630-99), of Milan, is notable for his patri- 
otic poems in Italian and his poetry and com- 
edies in Milanese dialect. The new tendencies 
were embodied and cry'stallized in the aims 
of a new academy, the Arcadia, founded at 
Rome in 1690. With the intention of purging 
Italian poetry of bad taste and restoring it to 
its pristine purity, the members of the Arcadia 
—including such outstanding literary critics as 
Gian Vincenzo Gravina (1664-1718) and 
Giovan Mario Crescimbeni (1663-1728)— 
dedicated its meetings to recitations of pas- 
toralizing poetry, by gentlemen and ladies dis- 
guised as shepherds and shepherdesses, in the 
tradition of TTieocritus, Virgil, and Sannazaro. 
In the parent academy and branches estab- 
lished throughout Italy went on, for the next 
century, the production (almost manufacture) 
of minor lyrics, delicate in form and devoid of 
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content, celebrating insignificant daily events, 
by a, host of insignificant minor versifiers. 
Among the poets, of the Arcadia, only Carlo 
Innocenzo Frugoni C 1692-1 768) of Genoa is 
remembered, and that more for his popularity 
and influence in his century than for the 
intrinsic merit of his worlcs. 

The taste sjonbolized by the Arcadia was 
dominant in other fields as well. Men of let- 
ters had come to feel that the late 17th c. 
form of the opera was a state of decadence, 
and that the opera needed to be brought back 
to a higher literary level, by a more perfect 
accord between poetry and music, and by 
greater verisimilitude and regularity in con- 
struction. A learned literary critic, Apostolo 
■ Zeno C1668-1750) of Venice, attempted a re- 
form like this, bringing into the opera, in his 
ycHodd melodrammi and oratorii, at least some 
of the unity of action, the decorum of be- 
havior, and the purity of style characteristic 
, of classical tragedy. But Zeno’s reforming zeal 
was not accompanied by inspiration, insight 
into psychology, or skill in versification. This 
latter characteristic especially typifies die 
leading operatic librettist of the i8th c., Pietro 
Metastasio,’’' whose melodrammi represent the 
adaptation to prevailing taste, in a heroico- 
sentimental style, of the romantic features of 
17th c. opera together vvith at least a modicum 
of classical restraint. 

.•The best prose was still to be found in 
non-belletristic vrating, especially that of the 
scientific investigators of the period. Among 
these, in addition to Redi, may be mentioned 
the -physicist Lorenzo Magalotti (1637- 
lyiz), in his Saggi di iiatnrali es'perienze 
(^Experiments in the Natural Sciences^ and 
his anti-atheistic Familiar Letters, and the 
physiologists Marcello Malpighi C 1628-94) 

' and -Antonio Vallisnieri O661-1730). A 
Jesuit of Ferrara, Daniello Bartoli (1608-85) 
W’as a liberal classicist in literary and gram- 
matical criticism, in his The Man of Letters, 
Right and Wrong of Furism, and Treatise of 


Italian Orthography, and a consummate artist 
in prose in his skillful, if not always accurate, 
history of Jesuit missions. The writing of his- 
tory received a great impulse from the avail- 
ability of new materials, compiled and pub- 
lished by a number of men with criteria of. 
accuracy and completeness; the most outstand- 
ing of these scholars was Lodovico Antonio 
Muratori (1672-1750), who collected and 
edited a vast quantity of mediaeval documents 
and other materials in his Este Antiquities 
(1717 and 1740) and Writers on Italian Mat- 
ters (28 V.; 1723-51); in his Antiquities of 
the Italian Middle Ages (6 v.;. 1738-43) and 
Italian Annals, he interpreted the. material . 
thus gathered. The first extensive history of 
Italian .literature, Crescimbeni’s Istoria della ' 
volgar poesia (1698)— more notable for its 
extent and erudition than for order or critical 
perception— likewise dates from .this period; 
Slightly later, the Neapolitan Pietro Giannone 
(1686-1743) recoimted the Istoria civile del ' 
regno di Napoli (1723), a history of Neapoli-, 
tan laws, customs, and civilization rather than 
of external events, with a strong - anti-ecclesi- 
astical and libertarian bias which brought . 
upon Giannone ii years of exile, and impris- 
onment for the last 12 years of his life. An- 
other Neapolitan, G. B. Vico,’'’ living in rela-' 
rive obscurity, developed the philosophy of 
history to even more novel and radical con- 
clusions, but was able to avoid persecution, 
In the mid and later i8tli c., a general re^ 
awakening of Italian cultural and political life 
took place. Spain and its oppressive influence 
were excluded from Italy by the treaties of 
Utrecht and Rastadt (1713-14), and the. 
treaties of Vienna (1736) and Aix-la-Ghapelle 
(1748) restored at least nominal independence 
lo the various states of Italy, except Lombardy 
and Mantua, which w’ere transferred to Aus- 
trian rule. Freed from the anti-industrial, anti- 
commercial restrictions imposed by Spanish 
rule, Italian economic life began to revive. 
The top-heavy structure of aristocratic society. 
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by this time decadent and corrupt in its moral 
nature, and the excessive domination of Ital- 
ian life by ecclesiastical powers, came to be 
die objects of criticisin and reform, die latter 
of which had already begun (to a modest 
extent) before 1789 in some parts of Italy. 
Although indigenous in its ultimate origin, 
the i8th-c. revival of Italian culture was meas- 
urably hastened by a strong wave of foreign 
influence, especially from France,, and in- 
directly from England. Tlie deistic, naturalis- 
tic, rationalistic, expahsionistic, relativistic, 
libertarian, equalitarian, and humanitarian 
theories of the French -phihsophes of the 
1 8th c., especially of the Enc3’clopedist school, 
were diffused throughout Italy by reprints of 
the Evc}’clopedie itse]{ (1758-78) and by 
numerous followers. \^Tiat Fontenelle did for 
France in popularizing the new discoi'eries in 
science and otlier fields, was done for Italy by 
Francesco Algarotfi (1712-64), a friend of 
Voltaire and Frederick II and a verj' widely- 
travelled man with extensive foreign connec- 
tions, in his Newtoninnism for the Ladies 
(1737) and many other works. A notable 
group of Italian thinkers' of Encyclopedist 
leanings at Naples included the political 
econonust Antonio Clenovesi (1712-69); the 
economist, dialect lexicographer and belletrist 
Ferdinando Galiani (1728-87); and the 
jurists Francesco Mario Paganb (1748-99) 
and Gaetano Filangeri (1752-88). At Milan, 
Pietro Verri (1728-97) and Cesare Beccaria 
(1738-94) were the leaders of a group whose 
literary organ was II Caffe (pub. 1764-66), 
a journal originally modeled after Addison's 
Spectator, hut devoted principally to the di- 
tulgation of “enlightenment” in the shape of 
economic, social, and literary reform. Bec- 
caria was one of the pioneers of modem penal 
reform in his On Crime and- Punishment 
(1764), an argument for closer correlation 
between the two and , for the abolition of 
torture and capital punishment. 

In literary theory, the excessive classicism 


and purism of the Bembistic-Arcadian tradi- 
tion brought about, an equally excessive re- 
action in favor of independence and indi- 
wdualism. This led such destructive critics as 
Saverio Bettinelli (1718-1808), in his Vir- 
gilia7i Letters (1757) ^nd E^igUsh Letters 
(1766) to attack savagely the greater part of 
Italian literature from Dante onwards, in ..the 
name of reason, clarity, and taste. Giuseppe 
Baretti (1719-89), in his literary periodical 
La Frusta letteraria (The Literary Scourge; 
1763-4), w’as another leader in the con- 
demnation of exaggerated classicism and the 
broadening of Italian literarj’ horizons to in- 
clude a knowledge of foreign authors (e.g. 
Shakespeare, Baretti's lifelong enthusiasm) 
and a closer contact w'ith modem life. Con- 
servatives of course reacted strongly in de- 
fense of Italian literarj’ tradition, as did Gas- 
pare Gozzi (1713-86) in his opuscules in de- 
fense of Dante (1758, answering Bettinelli) 
and his journals The Venetian Gazette 
(1760-61) and The Venetian Observer 
(1761-2). Together with the imitation of 
foreign authors came a wave of linguistic 
innovation, especially a great number of loan- 
words from the French. This w'ave of Galli- 
cism gave a partially new topic of debate in 
the perennial Qnestione della Lingua. The 
problems facing the Italian standard language 
in the i6th c. had remained unsolved, since 
economic and social conditions had not per- 
mitted a natural spread and wider acceptance 
such as the standard languages of France, 
Spain, and England had found; hence the 
debates on the language had been going on 
during the lytlr and early i8th c. along the 
lines laid dow’n by Bembo, Trissino, and other 
r6th c. debaters. In die i8th c., the more 
progressive thinkers, such as Melchiorre 
Cesarotti (1730—1808), in his Essay on the 
Philosophy of Language (1785), were not 
opposed to the innovating currents, at least 
in moderation, while they recognized the 
Tuscan origin of modem Italian. Here again. 
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puri-'t< reacted violently, ns clitl c.g. Gian 
i'ranwen Gnlenni Nnj)iorie, in liis nnti-Gallic 
On t}:c the anti Merits of the Italian Imtu 
(1791). 

In helfcvlctircs the three chief prolagonisis 
of reform were Carlo Goldoni,'' Ginseppe 
Pariiii." and Vittorio AlficriG None of the 
three was an originator in literary technique 
nr in intellectual content; Goldoni and Al- 
fieri were, in fact, niarhedly conservative in 
dramatic construction, and the novelty of 
Parini's style consists rather in judicious 
choice of- models than in technical innovation. 
W'Jiat aroused the admiration of conleniporar)’ 
and hater critics rvas the lofty moral tone of 
Parini's satire and Alficri's tragedy, and the 
purity of common life and character as por- 
traved in Goldoni’s comedv, as contrasted 
with the degeneration (hen current in society 
and letters. The relation of their work to the 
national regeneration then beginning has 
saved it from the oblivion into which have 
fallen most other bellctristic writers of the 
late Sctleccnto, with the possible e.\ception 
of Carlo Gozzi (1720-1806), author of the 
humorous poem The bizarre Marftsa and a 
series of fairy-tale plays, including L'Amore 
dcllc tre inclaraiice (The Love of the Three 
Oranges; 1761) and Tnrandol; and of G. B. 
Casti (172^-1803), author of a satire The 
Talking Aviinals (1802), 

' The period of the French Revolution 
C1789-1815) brought to Italy an increased, 
but soon disillusioned, hope of independence 
and unification. From the French invaders in 
1796, and later from Napoleon Bonaparte 
(partly because of his Corsican origin), the 
Italians c.\pccted the cstablisliment of a free, 
united Ital)^ but when Italy was kept in a 
disjointed condition and the several states 
were parcelled out to Napoleon’s favorites, 
Italian admiration and praise for France and 
Napoleon turned to disgust and hatred. For- 
eign literatures became better knorni and 
more widely imitated: A. Bertola translated 




Gc5':ner’s idylls, Ccs.amtti the 
“Ossian,” and Alessandro Verri (ly.ji-iSjf,) 
Shakespeare's llainlet and Othello. YoungV 
Night Thoughts, were imitated by A. 
in his prose Roman Nights (1792-180.^), .md 
Thomas Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard by Ippolito Pindemontc (1753-1828), 
the translator of the Odyssey, in his unfinished 
poem The Cemeteries (1806). A generation 
of ;vritcrs arose whose emotions had Ikcji 
aroused by patriotism and hope, and rcndcrc<l 
unstable by revolution, war, and unsaiisficxl 
national aspirations. Typical of this disor- 
ganized period was the disorganized career 
of Vincenzo Monti (1754-1828), who fol- 
lowed in his literary work the changing fash- 
ions in politics, becoming in turn an Arcadian 
in his youth; anti-French in his poem Jjt 
Bassvilliann (1793-7); pro-French and im- 
perialistic in a number of occasional poems, 
including Prometeo (Prometheus; 1797), Im 
M ascheroniana (1800), and 11 Bardo della 
Selva Nera (The Bard of the Black Forest; 
i8c6); and pro-Austrian in a number of adula- 
tor)' poems to the Emperor after 1815'. Mark- 
worthy also is tire typical combination in 
Monti’s work of classicism (possibly his best 
work is his translation of the Iliad, pub. 1810) 
and pre-Romantic (Germanic, pseudo-Celtic) 
elements. Tire poet Ugo Foscolo’^ is also typi- 
cal of the period, in a more admirable rvay, in 
his constant patrioti.sm and unfortunate pri- 
vate life- and exile, and also in his fusion 
of classical and foreign material. 

Dialectal literature of this period had two 
poets of major stature, and many others. 
Giovanni Meli (1740-1815), miting in 
Sicilian, started with imitation of the Arcadian 
manner, but in his later work turned to satire 
in Don Chisciotti (Don Quixote') and The 
Origin of the "World, and to realistic portrayal 
of folk life in his ditli)’ramb Santdda. Carlo 
Porta (1775-1821), of Milan, is one of Italy’s 
greatest realistic poets, in such poems as his 
Giovannin Bongee (1818) and The Naming 
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0/ the Chaplain (1819),' and other works of 
observation of daily life. In Venetian, Pietro 
Buiatti (1772-1832.) wrote amusing but 
morally lax poetry, typical of which is L’Onio 
(Mow), a description of the various ages of 
man. 

. The abolition of the old regime created con- 
ditions favorable to the development of Italian 
thought in history and allied sciences, and 
' this period is characterized by the work of a 
number of serious and profound scholars. 
Carlo Botta (1766-1837) of Piedmont, a 
careful but somewhat rhetorical- and moralistic 
historian, was the author of the History of 
the American War of Independence (1809); 
Storia d'ltalia dal 1789 al 1814 (1824); Sioria 
d'ltalia continuata da quella del Qiiicciardini 
pw al 17S9 (1832). Two Neapolitans, Pietro 
Colletta (1775-1831) and Vincenzo Cuoco 
(1770-1823), recounted periods of the his- 
tor)' of Naples; Colletta in his intensely per- 
sonal, even if inexact and stylistically poor 
Storia del reame di Napoli, covering the 
period from 1734 to 1825; and Cuoco in his 
Saggio storico' snlla rivolnzione di Napoli, 
one of tlie major Italian works in the historical 
. field. Cuoco was also the author of an his- 
torical novel, Plato in Italy (1804-6). 

, After tire fall of Napoleon, the Congress of 
Vienna (1815) attempted to restore Europe 
' to as exact an approximation as possible of 
its pre-1789 condition. Italy was re-divided 
into its component states, and subjected (ex- 
cept for the independent Kingdom of Pied- 
mont) to the hegemony of the Austrian Em- 
pire. The following half-centur)' was a period 
of renewed and desperate struggle against the 
ultra-reactionary, tyrannical Austrian rule, for 
the establishment of a free, united Italy, in 
the. movement of national, liberation loiown 
. as il Risorgmento (the resurgence). As in 
. other European countries, tire aftermath of 
the Napoleonic wars brought to writers and 
intellectuals a feeling of frustration, and they 
turned to a world of fantasy and imagination 
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m the common European movement of 
Romanticism. Italian Romanticism shared- 
with that of other countries the characteristics 
of escapism: from classical rules and literary 
t}'pes into free literary creation; from tradi- 
tional subject-matter, especially ancient 
mythology, into the world of the Middle Ages 
or exotic climes; and from i8th c. intellectual- 
ism and skepticism into free emotional ex- 
pression and renewed religious fervor. But 
Romanticism in Italy was not purely negative, 
nor productive of a split between writers and 
their public as it was in France, England, or 
Germany. Italian Romantic writers shared 
their frustration and their fantasy-in the at- 
tainment of national independence and unity 
—with their fellow-citizens, and men of letters 
desired to use their talents in the service of 
the national ^liberation. Hence Romanticism 
in Italy had a more positive side than else- 
where, and a closer connection with national 
life and politics. The Italian Romantics de- 
sired freedom of expression, portrayed the 
Middle Ages, returned to religion— but in 
order to find truth and apply it to problems 
of ordinary existence and current life, espe- 
cially those of liberation and unification. 

The first manifesto of the new school was 
given in 1816 by Giovanni Berchet (1783- 
1851), in his Half-serions Letter of Chrysos- 
tom, an exposition of Romantic principles of 
artistic liberty, and inspiration from national 
and folk sources, prefaced to his translation 
of Burger’s Der ivilde Jager and Lenore. Like 
most of the other Italian Romanticists, 
Berchet was active on the liberal side in 
political affairs and suffered exile for his 
activities; his best original work— his ballads 
and the poem The Refugees of Parga (1824) 
—was done during his exile. The Italian 
Romantic movement had its center in Milan, 
around a group including Berchet, Alessandro 
Manzoni,’^ Federico Confalonieri (1785- 
1846), Giovanni Torti (1774-1852), and 
Silvio Pellico (1789-1854). The last- 
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mentioned was editor of the chief Romantic 
journal, 11 Condliatore C1818-19), and 
author of a rhetorical and sentimental, 
but immensely popular tragedy, Francesca 
da Rimini (1815), and of the world- 
famous Le inie frigioni (My Prisons; 1832), 
vthe narration of his sufferings, endured with 
Christian humility and forgiveness, under 
Austrian tyranny and imprisonment from 
1820 to 1830. Other Milanese adherents of 
Romanticism were the dialectal poet Carlo 
Porta, and Tommaso Grossi (1791-1853), a 
poet in Milanese and Italian, and the author 
of sentimental tales in verse and of an epic, 
I Loinhardi alia Prima Crociata (The Loin- 
hards on die First Crusade; 1821-26). 

The field in which the Romanticists were 
most successful was undoubtedly the histori- 
cal novel. Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi (The 
Betrothed; 1828) was the first and best of a 
series of Romantic novels that included La 
Battaglia di Benevento (The Battle of 
Benevento; 1828) of Francesco Domenico 
Guerrazzi (1804-73); Grossi’s Marco Vis- 
conti (1831-4); the Ettore Fieramosca (1833) 
of Adassimo d’Azeglio (1798-1866); Guer- 
razzi’s L’Assedio di Firenze (The Siege of 
Florence; -1836); the Margherita Pusterla 
(1838) of Cesare Cantu (1804-95); 
D’Azeglio’s Niccold de' Lapi (1841). Of these, 
some (La Battaglia di Benevento, Marco Vis- 
coiiti, Margherita Pusterla^ evoked the heroic 
past of .the Middle Ages; some (Ettore Fiera- 
mosca, Niccold de’ Lapi, L’Assedio di Firenze') 
the period of the Renaissance and the loss of 
Italian ’ liberty during the foreign invasions; 
some (I Promessi Sposi) the time of national 
degradation under Spanish rule. The histori- 
cal xiovel proved an especially effective device 
for ' exciting patriotic pride and resentment 
of foreign domination, by recalling past pe- 
riods of --national greatness or decline, at the 
same time evading the Austrian censorship by 
avoiding direct reference to the present. 

In other fields, the ability of the Romantics 
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was not wholly equal to their ambitions. 
Romantic drama in general derived material 
from Italian history, and technique, from 
foreign sources (Shakespeare, Goethe, Schil- - 
ler). The chief Romantic dramas were Alan- 
zoni’s 11 Conte di Carmagnola (The Count 
of Carmagnola; 1816) and Adelchi (1820), 
and the heavy but intensely patriotic dramas 
of G. B. Niccolini (1782-1861), best of which 
are Antonio Foscarini (1827), Giovanni da 
Procida (1830), Lodovico Sforza (1833) and . 
Amaldo da Brescia (1843). The debate over 
Romantic infringement of pseudo-classical ' 
precepts (the unities, decorum) generated 
more heat than light, except in Manzoni’s de- 
fense of his practice in his Letter on the Uni- 
ties of Time and Place in' Tragedy' (1823). 

In the lyric, the only outstanding poet of the 
Romantic school was again Manzoni, espe- . 
cially in his Inni Sacri- ' (Sacred Hymns; 
1812-22). The other great poet of the period,’ ■ 
Giacomo Leopardi,*^ probably Italy!s greatest' 
purely lyric poet, was not a.meniber of the 
Romantic school, in fact opposed it in, theory,' 
but his poetry is essentially romantic in its ' 
intensity and expression of personal emotion. 

The Qiiestione della .Lingua, which -had 
continued ever since the Ginquecento; re- ■ 
ceived in this period its final settlement. In 
the 17th and 18th c., the use of standard 
Italian (as opposed to local dialect) had not 
spread beyond the point it had reached in the 
16th c.: the upper classes and literature. . 
Hence the problems confronting its further 
spread had remained unsolved, and- the de- 
bates still centered around the subjects of 
archaism and "Tuscanism.” The puristic and 
archaizing tradition was continued in the 
early 1 9th c. by such men as -Antonio Gesari 
(1760-1828), Pietro, Giordani (1774-1848), 
and Basilio Puoti (1782^-1847). The chief 
debate of the early ,19th c. was touched off 
by Monti’s Proposal for some corrections and. 
additions to the Crusca Vocahidary (iSiy- 
26) and by his son-in-law Giulio Perticari’s 
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works in defense of Dante’s De vulgari Elo- 
quentia and against purism On the Writers ' 
of the Trecento and. Their Imitators 
and On Dante's Love for his Country 
(1820). Polemic answers to Mond and Per- 
ticari rvere wnritten by the Dalmatian lexi- 
cographer Niccol6 Tommaseo C 180^-74) and 
by the Modenese Giovanni Galvani. But the 
changed situation of the 19th c. brought new 
life to the standard language itself; even be- 
fore actual political imity was established, the 
desire for national regeneration led to the 
spread of education and to wider use of 
standard Italian. The contemporary' speech 
of upper-class Tuscans w^ the ohwous model 
for current usage; the action of Manzoni in 
going -to Florence Ctday) to study Tuscan 
speech for the revision of I Proinessi Sposi was 
symboh'c of the general trend in literary Ital- 
ian. Tire, adoption , of modem Tuscan as the 
recognized literary' standard was termed, from 
its chief e.xponent, la sohizione manzoniana 
("the Manzonian solution”) of the Qiteslione 
della .Lingua, and was the solution generally 
adopted; even tliose who objected to it in 
. theory (e.g. Leopardi, Garducci) followed its 
essentials in practice; After 1870, the in- 
creased interregional -communication, the ex- 
tension of elementary schooling, and the uni- 
versal military' training introduced by the 
central government continued the work of 
linguistic unification, and the Questioue della 
Lingim became a thing of the past. 

Towards the mid century', the crisis of the 
revolutionary movement in politics became 
more acute, and the problems of liberation 
' and unification more pressing. After unsuc- 
cessful .revolutionary' outbreaks, especially in 
1830 and 1848, the establishment of a united 
Italy was finally accomplished between 1859 
and 1870, by the growtlr of the kingdom of 
' Piedmont into the constitutional monarchy 
of Italy, under tlie astute leadership of Count 
Camillo Benso di Cavour C1810-61). Litera- 
. ture in this period abandoned, in general, the 
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exotic and iconoclastic aspects of Romanticism, 
and was devoted almost wholly to the out- 
spoken semce of the Risorgimento. The 
satirical poems of Giuseppe Giusti C 1809-50) 
were of primarily political import, especially 
the Dies Irae (1836), Lo Stirale (.The Boot; 
1836), La Terra Morta (The Land of the 
Dead; 1S41), Sant’ Amhrogio (1846) and 
Delenda Carthago (Carthage must he de- 
stroyed; 1846). The very’ lack of predsion in 
Giusti’s humanitarian, democratic ideals made 
his poetry' all the more effective in arousing 
patriotic sentiment. The other great satirist of 
the period, Giuseppe Gioaccliino Belli (1791- 
1863), in his more than 2,000 sonnets in 
Roman dialect, far surpasses Giusti in satiric 
force, in the terrific impact of his portrayal 
of corruption in 19th c. Rome, but %vas less 
directly concerned with national affairs and of 
less influence on the contemporary public. 
Other nationalistic poets, in an. idealistic vein, 
were Gabriele Rossetti Ci 783-1 859), Pietro 
Giannone (1792-1872), Angelo Brofferio 
(1802-66), Alessandro Poerio (1802-48) 
Luigi Mercantini (1821-72), and Goffredo 
Mameli (1827-49), most of whom suffered 
imprisonment, e.xile, or death for the cause 
of liberty. 

Of tlie theoretical writings of the revolu- 
tionary' period, the most widely' influential was 
the Primato civile e morale degli Italiani 
(The Supremac)’ of the Italians in Civiliza- 
tion and Ethics; 1843) of the Catholic 
philosopher Vincenzo Gioberti (1801—52), an 
axaltation of the Italians’ glorious past and 
their alleged superiority to other nations, and 
a utopistic dream of a federated Italy under 
the leadership of the Pope. Efficadous in the 
re-creation of national pride and ambition, 
Gioberti’s Primato set a dangerous precedent 
for the combination of inferiority' comple.\',, 
defensive, self-glorification and rmiealistic 
utopism that dominated Itahan ideals in the 
19th and 20th c. and whose ultimate degenera- 
tion took the shape of Fascism. Cesare Balbo 
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CI78f^-l853), in addition to his historical 
rvorhs— cspcdally tlic History of Italy wider 
the Barharimts C1830), Vita di Dante C1839), 
and Sonunario della Storia d'ltalia C1846)— 
\yrote the almost equally influential strongly 
anti-Austrian Le Sjieranze d’Italia(The Hopes 
of Italy; iSqq). More specifically concerned 
with contemporar)' events were the writings 
of such political figures as the republican 
Giuseppe Mazzini (1803-72) in his famous 
journal La giovinc Italia CVonng Italy") and 
elsewhere, and Massimo d’Azeglio in The 
recent happenings in Romagna (1846) and 
other essays on current events. Many of the 
political figures of the revolutionar}' period 
w'rote memoirs, the most notable of which is 
d’Azeglio’s 7 Mie't- Ricordi CMy Memories'). 
The best novel of the period is the Con- 
fessioni d’un Othiagenario (1857-58) of 
Ippolito Nievo (1832-61), a somewhat long- 
winded but psychologically and socially pene- 
trating historical novel of the late i8tli and 
early 19th c. 

With the establishment of the united king- 
dom in the i86o’s and 70’s, the political aims 
of the Risorgimento were accomplished, and 
literature no longer had a direct political 
mission. With one of its strongest links to 
contemporar)’^ reality thus gone, the literature 
of the latter iptli c. lost the unity of aim that 
it had had in the revolutionary' period, and 
developed in several different directions: con- 
tinuation of Romanticism, return to classicism, 
and assimilation of currents from other Euro- 
pean countries, particularly realism. Tlie work 
of the “Scapigliatura milanese" or Milanese 
bohemians, a group of somewhat disorderly 
writers living in Milan between i860 and 
1880, was in' the Romantic tradition, though 
not without overtones of realism and deca- 
dence derived from late French Romantics, 
especially Baudelaire. The group included the 
poet Emilio Praga (1839-75); the novelist 
Giuseppe Rovani (1828-74), author of die 
historical novel I Cento Anni (The Hundred 


Years; i85c>-6o), a long-winded, anecdotic, 
cjiclopcdic "Cavalcade” of Italian life from 
1748 to 1848; and the dramatist, opera li- 
brettist, and composer Arrigo Boito (1842- 
1918), best knosTO for his operas Mcfistofelc 
(1868-75) ‘■irid Neronc (1901). Otlicr poets 
of primarily Romantic inspiration in this pe- 
riod were Alcardo Aleardi (1812-78), Gio- 
vanni Prati (1814-84), and Giacomo Zanella 
(1820-88), now remembered chiefly for his 
Longfellow-like poem The Fossil Conch-Shell. 

But most men of letters of the post-1870 
period reacted against the outworn formulas 
of Romanticism. The establishment of the 
constitutional monarchy did not bring with it, 
as many had hoped, an immediate solution for 
the social and economic problems confronting 
Italy', and disillusionment with the ideals of 
the preceding era soon set in. Many intellec- 
tuals sought new inspiration and ideals in the 
warlike greatness and pagan splendor of an- 
cient Rome, regarded by them as the proper- 
models for modem Italy. The leader of the 
neo-classicists was Giosufe Carducci,*^ . who 
sought to re-animate Roman themes and even 
Latin meters in his sonorous poetry of pagan 
inspiration. Among Carducci’s friends and 
followers may be mentioned Giuseppe Chi- 
arini (1833-1908), Giovanni Marradi (1852- 
1920), and Severino Ferrari (1856-1905). 
Even such an originally more personal and 
independent poet as Giovanni Pascoli’'^ was, 
in his later years, drawn to the imitation of 
Carducci’s themes and style by the force of 
his personality and influence. Other poets of 
essentially conservative inspiration in this pe- 
riod were Domenico Gnoli (1838-1915) and 
Arturo Graf (1848-1913). 

Of the literary currents from . forei^ 
sources, espedaUy France, the most -important 
was realism. The initiator and theoretician of 
diis movement (called in Italian verismo) 
was Luigi Capuana (1839-1915), but his 
novels, from Giadnta (1877) to II Marchese 
(The Marquis) di Roexaverdina (1901) show 
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excessive pseudo-scientific objectivity and lack 
life and artistic inspiration. Possibly tire most 
outstanding purely realistic novelist was Al- 
fredo Oriani (i852-r909), in his Jealousy 
(1894) and later novels. But the best work in 
this field came from the cross-fertilization of 
realism with the movement of regionalism, 
the effort to portray life in a given province 
or city— a particularly rich field of endeavor . 
in a country so diverse in its various regions 
as Italy. Through this combination there arose 
a numerous and successful school of novelists, 
the chief of whom was Giovanni Verga^ of 
Sicily, and other notable members of which 
were Renato Fucini (1843-1922) of Tuscany; 
Matilde Serao (1856-1927), author of an 
impressive novel of Neapolitan life, 11 Paese 
di Cuccagna CTheLand of Cocliaigne; iSgr); 
and Grazia Deledda (i875-r936, whose most 
powerful novels deal with Sardinia, e.g. Elias 
PoTtolu (1903), Cenere (1904), and La 
Madre (The Mother; 1920). The leading 
novelist of the late 19th c., Antonio Fogaz- 
zaro,^ combined the characteristic traits of the 
period— regionalism, realism, interest in for- 
eign techniques— wuth a deeper insight into 
character, a more human sympathy and sense 
of humor, and a more profound religious and 
philosophical inclination than most other con- 
temporary authors possessed. 

In the drama of the late r9th c., the Ro- 
mantic tradition was continued by Pietro 
Cossa (1830-91), in his historical plays, as 
Neroue (1870), Plauio e il siio secolo (Plau- 
tus and His Times; 1874), Ariosto e gli 
Estensi QAriosto and the Este Family; 1874), 
Messalina (1875), I Napoletani nel 1799 
(The Neapolitans in 1799; 1880). In this 
connection may be mentioned also Romanti- 
cismo (1902), a historical play dealing with 
the Risorgimento, by Girolamo Rovetta 
(1854-1910). But most of the dramatists of 
this period underwent the influence of French 
and Norwegian realistic drama, and of the 
social or "problem” play. Thus, Paolo Ferrari 


(1822—89), who at first wrote folk .comedies 
such as La medicina di mia ragazza ammalata 
(Medicine for a Sick. Girl; 1848), and then 
historical comedies of^ Goldonian type in 
Goldoni and His Sixteeir New Comedies 
(r852) and Parini and Satire (r856) passed 
to the piece a thdse in such plays as II Duello 
(i 8 yz^ and Two Ladies (1877). Likewise, 
Giuseppe Giacose (r 847— 1906) began as a 
romantic dramatist in verse, with Una partita 
a scacchi (A Game of Chess; iSyi') and 11 
Tricmfo d’Amore (The Triumph of Love; 
1875), passed to the historical drama in 11 
conte rosso (r88o) and then to the Ibsenian 
social and psychological play in Tristi amori 
(Sad Loves; t888), I diritti dell' anima (The 
Rights of the Spirit; 1894, Come le foglie (As 
Fall The Leaves; r90o), and II Piil Forte 
(The Strongest; 1905), Roberto Bracco (b. 
1862) wrote both realistic plays like Don 
Pietro Caruso (1895) and psychological plays 
in the manner of Ibsen and Hauptmaim, such 
as 11 Piccolo Santo (The Little Saint; 1911). 

The beginning of the 20th c. was domi- 
nated by the figure of Gabriele d’Annunzio,’^ 
who summed up most of the trends of the 
late 19th c., continuing the pagan neo- 
classical tradition of Carducci, and adding to 
it the splendor of his recherchd vocabulary 
and virtuoso mastery of poetic technique, 
his fin-de-si^cle decadent taste, and his Nie- 
tzschean cult of animalistic sensuality, besti- 
ality, and brutality. In his prose fiction, he 
combined these characteristics with effective 
realism and regionalistic portrayal of his na- 
tive Abruzzi. D’Annunzio’s work, the vital 
part of which extended from ca. 1885 to 1910, 
exerted an immense influence in Italy. Lesser 
writers imitated his manner and content— as 
usual, the worst aspects of each— and his anti- 
Christian, anti-humanitarian, anti-democratic 
and anti-intellectual outlook so impregnated 
the youth of his day as to make it the ideally 
receptive ground for the wholly d’Annunzian 
philosophy of Fascism. 
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Of the writers who in the main escaped 
d’Annunzian influence, some continued along 
paths of igth c. tradition. Realistic observa- 
tion, coupled in varying degrees with psycho- 
logical analysis, characterizes a number of 
2oth c. novelists; Italo Svevo Cpseudonym of 
Ettore' Schmitz, 1861—1928), in his Una vita 
QA Life; 1893), Senility (1898) and The 
Conscience of Xeno C1923); Ugo Ojetti Cb. 
1871) in his Mio figlio ferroviere (My Sent 
the Railroader; 1922) and Cose viste (Things 
Seen; 1923-31); Bruno Cicognani (b. 1879) 
in his La Velia C 192.3); Giuseppe Antonio 
Borgese Cb. 1882) in his Rube C192.1) and 
I vivi e i niorti (The Living and the Dead; 
1923); and Federico Tozzi C1883-1920) in 
his Tre croci (Three Crosses; 1920) and II 
Podere (The Farm; 1921). Alfredo Panzini 
, C 1 863-1 939), traditionalist and even classicist 
in outlook, shows more humor and sympathy 
than most realists in his essays and novels, 
. among the best of which are lo cerco inoglie 
(I Seek a Wife; 1920) and II fadroite sono 
me (The Boss, That’s Me; 1922). Traditional 
drama continued in the sentimental plays of 
Dario Niccodemi (1877-1934), such as 
Sedmpolo (The Remnant; 1916) and La 
maestrina (The Little Schoolmistress; 1917); 
the historical drama in the somewhat d’An- 
.nunzian plays of Sem Benelli (b. 1877), e.g. 
La ceha delle heffe (The Su-pper of Jests; 
1909),' L'Amore dei tre rd (The Love of the 
Three Kings; 1910). 

Other writers struck out along new paths. 
A noisy group of ultra-iconoclastic young au- 
thors .proclaimed a violently anti-traditional- 
istic school' of "futurism,” beginning with the 
manifesto in -1909 of F. T. Marinetti (b. 
1878),. and continuing in the years before 
1914, including ^ch vmters as Ardengo Soffid 
Cb.. 1879), Aldo Palazzeschi (b. 1885) and 
Giovanni Papini (b. 1881). The last, the 
most famous of the group, has passed through 
a Stravinsky- or Picasso-like series of literary 
incarnations, going from futurism to polemical 
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and self-centered negativism m his powerful 
but unpleasant autobiography Un uomo fnitd' 
(A Worn-Out Man; 1912) and his- critical 
essays, and then to a widely advertised butl 
somewhat suspect “conversion” to Catholic 
Christianity, first announced in his Storia di ' 
Cristo (Life of Christ; 1920). Another school, 
following in the footsteps of Sergio Corazzini. 
C1887-1907) and led by Guido Gozzano 
(1883-1916),- known as crepuscolari ("twi- 
light poets”) or intimisti (“intimists”), treated 
ultra-familiar themes with quiet nostalgia and 
humor, in a vein of childishness and self- 
indulgence. Fantasy and paradox, which en- 
tered the theatre with the comedy La maschera 
e il viso (Tile Mask and the Face; 1916) of, 
Luigi Chiarelli (b. 1886) and the "grotesque” 
tragedy Marionette^ die passionel (The Suf- 
ferings of Marionettes; 1918) of R. M. Rosso 
, di San Secondo (b. 1887), was broadened and 
deepened into philosophical reflection on the 
nature of personality, individuality,, -sanity 
and existence itself, in the novels and plays 
of Luigi Pirandello.’^ 

After the advent of Fascism in 1922, older 
writers in general continued along the lines of 
development their careers had already drawn 
them into (Panzini, Pirandello, Papini). 
Younger writers of the 1920's and 30’s either 
became active supporters of the regime, arid 
produced valueless adulatory eulogies of Mus- 
solini" Balbo, etc.; continued traditional types 
of. literature, without producing any note- 
worthy new examples, except possibly the 
decadent novel GV Indifferenti (The Indiffer- 
ent Ones; 1929) of Alberto Moravia (pseu- 
donym of Alberto Pincherle, b. 1907); or 
went into exile. Covert and vague satire 
against Fascism is occasionally found among 
non-exiles, e.g. in the Roman dialect poems 
of Trilussa (Carlo Alberto Sallustri, b. 1873). 
Among the exiles, the best-lmown has been 
Jgnazio .Silone (pseudonym of Secondo Tran-_ 
quilli, b. 1900), author of several novels de- 
picting Italy under Fascism, e.g. Fontamara 
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(1933) and Pane e vino (Bread and Wine; 
1937). It is not unlikely that Italy’s tragic 
experience in World War II and its aftermath 
wdl produce a new resurgence of literature, 
fresh and vigorous, rich in spirit, freed from 
the Fasdst taint. 

V\^en we consider the entire development 
of Italian literature, we are struck hy two 
things: its late beginning (ca. 1225) and its 
alternation of great periods Ci4th, 16th, 19th 
c.) with periods of utter decline (15th, 17th- 
i8th c.). A marked correlation is to he ohser\'ed 
between periods of greatness in literature and 
those of economic prosperity coupled with 
strong outside influence: French in the 14th 
c., dassical in the i6th, and cosmopolitan in 
the 19th. This consideration suggests that the 
late beginning and the alternation of greatness 
and dedine in Italian literary and cultural 
history are due to Italy’s unique position in 
relation to modem Western European civiliza- 
tion: a central area of an old culture (Roman 
classical), which became a relic area on the 
margin of a new cultural area to the north- 
west. Alternately brought in contact with the 
new northwestern culture in periods of pros- 
perity and shut off in periods of decline, Italy 
received, w'henever it came in contact \\4th 
the outside, cultural borrowings that for the 
time being fertilized its omi cultural life. 
Thus in the 13th and 14th c., Provengal and 
French cultural traits (courtly love; scholas- 
ticism; MariolattyO inspired the work of the 
Sicilian poets, the Dolce Stil Nuovo and 
Petrarch. For a time (in the Renaissance) the 
ancient Roman culture itself was revived, and 
Italy became again, for a time, an active center 
of cultural diffusion, at least in certain aspects 
(humanistic studies, literature, art, music); 
even then, however, many of the cultural 
features that spread outward from Italy (e.g. 
chivalric romances; polyphonic music) were 


traits that Italy had earlier borrowed from 
northwestern Europe and re-fashioned. With 
the strangulation of the impulse of the 
Renaissance hy the Counter-Reformation and 
hy economic ruin, Italy again sank to the 
level of a relic and marginal area (17th- 
18th c.), and awoke to new life only under 
the cosmopolitan influences of the “Enlighten- 
ment” in the i8th c. and of Romanticism and 
Reahsm in the 19th. The conclusion is ines- 
capable that, although indigenous talent and 
genius have been and stiU are present in Italy, 
their activity, brilliant though it may on occa- 
sion be, has had to be stimulated hy outside 
influences. In the future likewise, the vitality 
of Italian hterature and culture will probably 
be in large measure dependent on outside 
stimulation. 

F. de Sanctis, Storia della letteratnra italiana, 
1870-72; many successive eds., Eng. bans.. History 
of Italian Literature (N. Y.), 1931; F. Flamini, 
Storia della letteratura italiana, 33rd ed. (Livorno), 
1924: Eng. bans., History of Italian Literature, 1907; 
V. Rossi, Storia della letteratura italiana, 3 v., 8th 
ed. (Milano), 1924, and successive eds.; H. Hau- 
vette, Littcrature italienne (Paris), 1906; 8th ed., 
1932; G. A. Cesareo, Storia della letteratura italuma 
(Messina), 1908; A. Galletti and A. Alterocca, La 
letteratura italiana; disegno storico-estetico, 3rd ed. 
(Bari), 1930; E. Donadoni, Breve storia della lettera- 
tura italiana dalle origini ai nostri giomi. (Milano), 
1923: 3rd ed., 1938; G. Zonta, Storia della lettera- 
tura italiana (Torino), 1928; A. Momigliano, Storia 
della letteratura italiana (Messina-Milano), 1934: 
G. Papini, Storia della letteratura italiana (Firenze), 
1937; J. S. Kennard, A Literary history of the Italian 
people (N. Y.), 1941 [very poor]; Storia letteraria 
d'ltalia (Milan), 1929-35 [Series of 13 v., hy cen- 
turies, with r V. on Dante]; Storia dei generi lAterari 
italiani (Milan), 1902-35 [Series, as yet incomplete, 
by literary genres]; A. d’ Ancona e O. Bacd, Manuale 
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with brief biographies and full bibliographical notes]; 
J. Burckhardt, Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien 
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I. Early Period (before 700 a.d.) 

The . EARLIEST period in Japanese history, as 
with that of many other countries, is known 
to us only through cosmogonic and theogonic 
myths. However, from the various studies 
that throw light on antiquity, it is possible to 
make a few statements regarding the charac- 
teristics of the early Japanese people and their 
expression. They seem to have been simple, 
lighthearted, pleasure-loving, and rather senti- 
mental. Surrounded by mountains and water 
of great beauty, and engaged in agriculture 
and fishing as their primary occupations, they 
were evidently lovers of nature then, as they 
are still. Out of these conditions developed the 
indigenous cult, later called Shinto, a simple 
worship of nature spirits. Primitive Shinto 
must not be confused with the modem state 
cult, which was given the same name. State 
Shinto, however, has much in common vrith 
primitive Shinto, making use of its myths as 
a basis for new nationalistic interpretations. 

There was no written language in Japan 
prior to the introduction of Chinese char- 
acters, at the turn of the 5th c. a.d. There 
was, however, an unwritten literature, in the 
form of tales, songs, and liturgies transmitted 
orally from generation to generation. Official 
narrators were called katarihe; it was their 
duty to preserve the records and tales by 
memory. 

It is difficult to analyze these oldest forms 
of Japanese literature with any accuracy. 
However, in die light of Kojiki, Nihonshoki, 
and Engishihi (discussed below), which were 
not committed to writing -until the later pe- 
riods, it is possible to make some generaliza- 
, tions. According to these, three general types 
constituted the literature of the time— tales, 
songs, and norito or Shinto liturgies. In gen- 
eral, these are in verses that are rather prosaic 


and in prose that contains certain elements of 
poetry. 

Two events of great importance formed the 
basis for the later development of Japanese 
literature. The first was the' introduction of 
the art of writing, which came with Chinese 
civilization. The second was the propagation 
of Buddhism. The official date for the former 
is given as 405 A.D., when a Korean named 
Wangin (Wani in Japanese) was appointed 
teacher of Chinese to an imperial prince. Tlie , 
date for the latter is 552 a.d. This statement 
in no way implies that the strong continental 
cultural influences began abruptly in the 5th 
c.; they had in fact been apparent for an 
indeterminable length of time before. 

11 . Nara Period- Cyoo-yg^) . . 

In strict chronological history, this period 
begins with the establishment of the capital 
at Nara in 710 a.d., and ends in 794, when 
it was moved to Heian-kyo, present Kyoto. 
However, in literature, 700 is usually consid- 
ered as the beginning of this period, primarily 
because the poetical works of Kakinomoto no 
Hitomaro*^ ^ began coming, into full flower 
at about that time. 

Up to then the Japanese capitals had been 
migratory, that is, with each change of ruler,- 
the royal seat was moved. This tradition was 
probably due to the Shinto idea that every- 
thing involving death or the retirement of a 
person is “impure,” and the new rule should 
have a new and clean beginning. However,^, 
the splendor of the Chinese capital and the, 
advanced stage of Chinese culture attained 
in it by the native scholars and officials finally 
culminated in the establishment of a perma- 
nent capital at' Nara. Nara, actually the first 

* Names of persons are written in orthodox Jap- 
anese style, i.e., surname first and given name last 
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real city in Japan, was designed on the model 
of the Chinese capital of Hsian, and soon 
developed into the most splendid seat of gov- 
ernment, the Japanese nation had ever wit- 
nessed. Although life in the country saw few 
changes, the newly developing Japanese cul- 
ture based on that of the continent reached its 
first - flowering in this settled community. 
Buddhism was firmly established, and with 
the assistance of continental artists, architec- 
ture and sculpture underwent revolutionary 
developments. Although limited to a very 
small number, the aristocratic literati of this 
period were absorbed in the study of the 
Chinese language and classics. 

When the Japanese were confronted with 
the problem of expressing their spoken lan- 
guage in a writing derived from Chinese char- 
acters, it became apparent that the difficulties 
were great. Various methods were tried, to 
express the phonetic and polysyllabic Japanese 
words by the use of the monosyllabic Chinese 
ideographs. This has resulted in one of the 
most complicated written languages ever de- 
vised. Sometimes the Chinese ideograph kept 
its meaning and was pronounced as the equiv- 
alent Japanese word. Sometimes it was used 
merely as a phonetic syllable and combined 
with others to set down a long Japanese word. 
Eventually a simplified syllabary, called kana, 
was worked out, by which Japanese words 
could he phonetically written. These phonetic 
symbols were not entirely invented by the 
Japanese scholars as many are led to believe, 
for many of them had already been applied by 
the Chiiiese in the form of an abbreviated 
cursive style of writing. The actual use of the 
liana system in literature did not come about 
until the succeeding Heian period. This sim- 
plified system, however, has never entirely 
superseded the use of the Chinese characters, 
and the written language today remains a 
mixture of the two— a language very rich and 
flexible, but cumbersome in form and there- 
fore extremely difficult. 


The chief literary expression of the Nara 
period was in poetry. Poetry had grown from 
its primitive, crude, and naive stage into a 
polished form. It became powerful, refined in 
language, delicate in observation, skilful in 
technique. Native literary critics today hold 
that Japanese poetry has never surpassed that 
produced in the Nara period. 

A brief analysis of the verse most prevalent 
at that time, the taiilta, is necessary for a 
general understanding of its nature as well as 
the outstanding characteristics of Japanese 
poetry in general. The most natural rhythm 
in the structure of Japanese poetry is the com- 
bination of five and seven syllable phrases. 
The tanka (also known as waka) consists of 
five phrases of five, seven, five, seven, seven 
syllables respectively, or a total of thirty-one 
syllables; it contains from twelve to tw^enty 
words. Often, there are one or two more than 
the standard thirty-one syllables; some con- 
temporary poets belonging to a new school of 
tanka compose without much regard for the 
number of syllables. No meter or rhyme is 
necessary in this form of poetry, because not 
only do almost all Japanese words end in 
vowels, but every syllable in them ends in a 
vowel. This makes them musical without re- 
course to the usual technicalities of prosody. 
Since it is very short in structure, the impor- 
tant things in tanka composition are brevity, 
ellipsis, pregnancy, and suggestion. It is im- 
perative that only the important points he 
written. In essence, the poet’s work is to pre- 
sent the scene; the reader must use his imag- 
ination and create what is not written. As 
W. G. Aston points out, the poems are more 
or less confined to lyrics; they are primarily 
an expression of emotion. The popular sub- 
jects are. man and nature and such human 
emotion as love; also elegies and a philosophy 
of life.- 

Although it is extremely difficult to retain 
the atmosphere of the original verse and at 
the same time to translate into natural'English 
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prosody, two examples have been selected 
here from the early anthologies: 

Yamabe no Alcahito (8th c.); 

Haru no nu ni 
Sumire tsumini to 
Koshi ware zo 
Nu W’o natsukashimi 
Hitoya nerikeru 

To the meadow in spring 
I came to pick violets, 

And there through the night I slept— 

The field so enchanted me. 

Ono no Komachi C9th c.); 

Utatane ni 
Koishiki hito wo 
Miteshi yori 

, Yume cho mono wa 
Tanomi someniki 

Since in daylight slumber 
I saw for a moment my beloved. 

With a stronger hope 
I have turned to dreaming. 

AIany6sku° (Collection of a Myriad 
Leaves) is the oldest of Japanese anthologies 
of poetr)' and the greatest, both in quantity 
and quality. It was completed probably dur- 
ing the late 8th c., although it is impossible 
now to ascertain how and when it was com- 
. piled in the form in which it has been handed 
■ down to us. Some 450 poets, including the 
two. outstanding, Kakinomoto no Hitomaro 
and Yamabe no Akahito, contributed a total 
, of some 4,500 verses to this anthology. The 
poems contained in this collection were writ- 
ten in Chinese characters, since Jmna was 

° Circle is placed after each work available either 
in complete or in fragmentary English translation. 


still in course of development. They belong 
chiefly to the latter half of the 7th and the 
first half of the 8th c. The T’ang period (618- 
906) was the golden age of poetry in China, 
and the compilation of this work was un- 
doubtedly stimulated by Chinese anthologies, 
which were widely read by the Japanese of 
this period. Manyo versification consists in 
combining several or more lines that are usu- 
ally made up of five or seven syllables; Al- 
though 90% of this anthology are in the 
tanka form, there are many choka or longer 
poems. It is an interesting fact that this longer . 
type suddenly became unpopular after this 
period, and never found its place again in 
Japanese poetry. To a person interested in 
the study of Japanese poetry it is to, be rec- . 
ommended strongly that he begin with a criti- 
cal analysis of this anthology. ' ' 

Although the Nara period is marked by its 
lack of prose literature, a few prose works 
deserve mention. Kojiki° (Records of Ancient 
Matters), the first written Japanese chronicle, • 
was completed in 712 a.d. The credit for its 
recording is given to O no Yasumaro. It con- 
tains early traditions of the Japanese, begin- 
ning with the myths that form the baas of 
Shinto. It ends with the early 7th c. when 
they become more or less historical in nature. 
Nihonshoki° (Chronicles of Japan), com- 
pleted in 720 A.D. and reputed to be compiled 
by many writers including Prince Toneri and 
Yasumaro, is a series of official histories writ- 
ten in Chinese. It is a collection of myths, 
legends, poetry, and history down to the end 
of the 7th c. The earlier work is more bio- 
graphical, more subjective, more selective; 
the latter, more chronological, more objective, 
more historical. Although the literary value 
of both is negligible, they are valuable -texts 
for the study of mythology, legends, language, 
and the estimation of other aspects of early 
Japanese life. Izumo Fudoki (Records of the 
Geography of Izumo), compiled by Miyake 
no Omi Kanatari and Izumo no Omi Hire- 
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shima in 733, was probably the first book of a 
geographical nature attempted in Japan. 

III. Heian Period (794-1 192) 

The Heian period covers the era beginning 
with the establishment of the capital at Heian- 
hyo in 794, and lasting until the founding of 
the Kamakura military government in 1192. 
During these centuries, this city was the cen- 
ter of all cultural life, but witli the court and 
court nobles its only participants. Outside, 
the people continued the simple, primitive 
way of life they had always followed. 

This was the classical age of Japanese lit- 
erature. In the early decades of Heian, the 
court was still busy modeling itself as much 
as possible on Chinese lines. Later, however, 
the language attained its full development in 
native belles lettres. The Chinese language 
was not well assimilated and was presumably 
too hea%7 and dignified for the light senti- 
mentalities of the era. However, it was studied 
by the Japanese in the form of “Japanized 
Chinese,” which helped Japanese literature to 
attain a higher level tlian would have been 
possible ivithout it. In 894, a scholar-statesman 
named Sugawara no Michizane advised the 
court not to send any more embassies to 
China; his petition was granted. Although 
some contact continued, the countt}' turned 
away from direct intercourse with China, and 
began a period of remolding the imported 
continental culture on Japanese lines. 

Starting with the Nara period, actual po- 
litical power had been taken from the hands 
of the Emperor and vested in the powerful 
Fujiwara family. Its head was the regent and 
actual ruler; its branch members held virtu- 
ally all the positions of influence in the court. 
Practically all the literature of this period is 
die product of this family. Outstanding among 
them was a group of court ladies, one of 
whom, Murasaki Shikibu, produced the story 
that- is considered by many the outstanding 
work in all Japanese literature, the Tale of 


Genji. The status of women in this and the 
earlier periods was quite different from what 
it became later. Their freedom was not lim- 
ited to the expression of their emotions and 
fancies in literary works, but they often took 
part, direcdy or indirectly, in the government. 

Reflected in the Heian literature are the 
characteristics of the people that produced it, 
a high degree of refinement, a love of luxury 
and pleasure, and a certain laxity of morals. 
Their approach to life, although extremely 
ardficial in many respects, was almost entirely 
aesthetic, and the appreciation of art in all its 
forms was, perhaps, their paramount occupa- 
tion. Students of Japanese culture should bear 
this in mind, as this aesthetic strain seems to 
run deeply throughout the successive periods 
in the nation's history. Handwriting was ele- 
vated to a cult, and the production of verse to 
express any and ever)’ situation or emotion 
was universal. 

Genji Monogatari° (Tale of Genji"), by 
Murasaki Shikibu, is believed to have been 
written sometime in the early 1 1 th c. It is a 
novel depicting tlie love-life of Prince Genji, 
his son, and his grandson. This prose epic, 
written in kana, is the first realistic novel in 
Japanese literature; it gives a most graphic 
and exact picture of Heian court life. It is not 
only a great literary work in Japanese, but 
has been pronounced one of the outstanding 
novels of the world, although comparison of 
works in different languages is hazardous, for 
reasons too obvious to mention. At the same 
time, it is singularly interesting to note that 
this tale antedates the modern psychological 
school of novel writing by many centuries. 
Some native literary critics comment unfavor- 
ably on its involved and long sentence struc- 
ture, but that in no way impairs the charm of 
Murasaki's flowing style. Remarkable is her 
refined and delicate language, even in her 
descriptions of the moral laxities of the time. 
In fact, she handles her material with sucli 
supremely artistic and emotional skill that the 
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result creates a warm and s)TOpathetic reac- 
tion. This novel takes in elements of almost 
all types of literature that preceded it, and has 
profoundly influenced numerous great literary' 
works that have followed. It may not be an 
overstatement to say that Genji meets all the 
criteria of the highest form of literature. 
Readers will find in Arthur Waley’s English 
translation an excellent interpretation of Lady 
Murasaki’s work. 

There were numerous other narratives writ- 
ten during this period, including Taketori 
Monogatari° (Tale of a Bamboo Henver), 
thought to be the first novel in Japanese, and 
he Monogatari (Tales of he'), but they do 
not go beyond the scope of fairy tales. 

Sei Shdnagon,*^ contemporary of Lady 
Murasaki, was another great woman writer 
of this era. Her Maktira no Sdshi° (Pilknv 
Sketches), a work written in the second half 
of the loth c., is a collection of rambling 
notes and essays on the life at court. This 
was the first attempt at a type of desultory 
essay known as znihitsti. The title alludes to 
the authoress’ habit of keeping a manuscript 
by her pillow to jot dovra her thoughts when 
going to bed or getting up. 

Kokinshu° (Poems Ancient and Modem), 
an, anthology published about 922, was edited 
by four of the greatest of the Heian poets, Ki 
no Tsurayuki, Ki no Tomonari, Ochikochi no 
Mitsune, and Mibu no Tadamine. Tsurayuki, 
the chief compiler, is credited with the preface 
to Kohinshu, which- later literature alludes to 
as a model of the critical essay on poetry. 
The work is conridered the best anthology of 
poetry since Manydsliu. It consists of 1,000 
poems, entirely in the tanlm form, with the 
exception of five longer poems. These were 
-Selected from verses composed during the 
200 years beginning with, the Nara period. 
■Compared to those in Manydsliu, the poems 
in this collecrion are somewhat artificial, al- 
though perfected in form. Tsurayuki -was also 
the author of Tosa Nikki° (Tosa ' Diary, 


935 A.r).). He wrote tliis on a journey back 
to Ky5to after having completed his term as 
prefectural administrator of Tosa^ on the' 
island of Shikoku. It describes in simple, 
humorous language the life of a traveler of 
this period. . . • 

Engishiki (Institutes of Engi, 905-27) is 
a compilation in Chinese of rules and cere- 
monies practiced by the imperial court. The 
first portion of this work ris devoted to the 
gods and goddesses and to Shinto shrines. 
The remainder covers a discussion of the func- 
tions of various governmental departments, 
This work is considered the best repository 
of early Japanese ideas and practices, more 
even than Kojiki 01 Nihonshoki of the Nara 
period. - . 

IV. Kamakura Period (1192-1332) 

There came a time when the governing 
power, which had been so long held by the 
court nobles of Kyoto, was seized by one of 
the military families that had served them in 
carrying out the actual military duties of their 
position. A second clan, jealous of the position 
achieved by their rivals, attacked the first and 
civil war followed. The second clan, the 
Minamotos, emerged victorious. Its, leader, 
Minamoto no Yoritomo, having seen his op-' 
ponents fail largely through the enervating 
influences of the courtly life they had adopted, 
established his headquarters at Kamakura, - 
some 300 miles east of court at Kyoto. The 
period of 1 50 years that followed is known by. 
that name. 

It was a period that saw the rise of a middle 
class in the form of warriors. or retainers of 
the provincial barons, the establishment of a 
feudal system in which these great landed 
barons rose to prominence, and a gradual 
decline in the W'ealth of the imperial court 
and court nobles. This period marks the be- 
ginning of the military age in Japan, the most 
abrupt transition in the nation’s history until 
modem times. Although usurping actual 
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power, the leader of the wctorious dan was 
still nominally serving the imperial family as 
generalissimo or shogun. In Kyoto the court 
continued its way of life with but little out- 
ward change. Actualty it became poorer and 
poorer, as lucrative lands slipped from the 
"grasp of its members. And as life waned for 
them, a strong element of ^dstfulness for de- 
parted days of glorj', and of pensive senti- 
mentah’ty, crept into their literary expres- 
sions, which continued to be, as in the past, 
chiefly poetic. 

But in the new militarj' city of Kamalcura 
there was great activity. An upsurge of inter- 
est in religion, such as often accompanies a 
period of great change, flowered in the ap- 
pearance of new sects and wgorous religious 
leaders, in the building of temples, and in 
\rating on religious subjects. The most popu- 
lar sect of the day was Zen, a form of Bud- 
dhism derived from China, which holds that 
enlightenment is attained only by individual 
meditation and direct intuitive perception. 
This simple Zen philosophy became verj- suc- 
cessful rvith the simple militarj' class of this 
era. As time went on, this school of thought 
infiltrated deeply into the minds and habits 
of the nation, until it became a major cultural 
influence in literature, painting, architec^a^e, 
and wrtually all other forms of expression. 

If the development of thought in Japan 
could be arbitrarily diwded into two distinct 
historical stages, the demarcation probably 
should be made as pre-Kamakura and post- 
, Kamakura. Before this period, life for the 
cultured group had been free, romantic, and 
but little philosophical. Aftenvards it was in- 
trospective, realistic, and regimented. The 
Kamakura period udtnessed the emergence of 
-.all the forms of thought peculiar to a mflitary 
sodety. The ethical code fostered by feudal 
' leaders was based on an ex'pedient adaptation 
of the Confudan doctrine rvhich stressed the 
loyalty of a vassal toward his lord. 

Kamakura literature may be didded into 


the following major fields: narratives, poems 
in tanka form, desultory essays or zxiihhsti, 
Buddhist essays and hrmns, and works in 
Chinese. Some of these writings are of interest 
chiefly because this period vdtnessed the final 
stage in the building up of a truly national 
uTitten language, blending tbe native and for- 
eign elements. This technical unification was 
accompanied by an enthusiastic redval of in- 
terest in things ancient and in the study of 
native dassics. Copies of, and commentaries 
on, the anthologies, narratives, and other 
works of the predous periods were under- 
taken. These have provided invaluable mate- 
rial for the scholars of later years. This interest 
in dassics was dosely linked with enthusiasm 
for the study of Shinto, which during this 
period became for the first time a consdous 
s)'stem, and rdth it came also a prevalence of 
the conception of a national state. In general, 
Kamakura literature is imitative, didactic, 
lacking in indidduality and originality. It is 
permeated by an atmosphere of sadness and 
pathos, reflecting the manifold imfortunate 
events of the age, together rdth the Buddhist 
belief that this was the time of inappo or 
decadence, which had long been prophesied. 

Heike Mmiogatari° (Tale of Heike') and 
Genpei Seisuiki (Rise and Fall of Genji and 
Heike') should probably be taken as a single 
study, although traditionally they have been 
treated as two separate works. Certain literarj’ 
critics today, after studpng old commentaries, 
conjecture that the latter may possibly be a 
variant of the former. It is safe, at any rate, 
to assume that one of them is an adaptation 
of the other, if they are not versions of the 
same work. Although definite authorship and 
date of the war narrative Tale of Heike are 
unknown, it is considered an outstanding 
work of its kind in the historj' of Japanese 
literature. Furthermore, since it was intended 
for chanting to the accompaniment of a 
stringed instrument called hiiva, it holds more 
interest as a work that has influenced later 
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dramatic novels that it holds -in itselF. The 
atmosphere of Buddhist' pessimism runs 
through this as through other works of this 
era. Other important historical tales of the 
time are Hamuro Tokinaga’s Heiji Mono- 
gatari (Tale of Heiji') and Hogen Mono- 
gatari° (Tale of Hogen), and Mizn Kagaini 
(Water Mirror) by an unidentified writer. 

The making of tanlta poems continued at 
the Kydto court, although there was not much 
originality left. Hyalmnin lsshu° (Single 
So7tgs of a Htmdred Poets) is the representa- 
tive anthology. It was compiled about 1235 
by Fujiwara no Sadaie, a courtly scholar-poet 
who is also credited with making critical 
studies of Heian literature. 

The pessimism of this age is best pictured 
in Hdj5ki° (Notes Eroin a Ten Foot Square 
Hilt) written by a priest named Kamo no 
Chomei^ (ii’j/fi-iziG) in 1212. While it is 
a record of the author’s personal experiences 
and feelings in the desultory essay form, it is 
also a representation of the inner spirit of 
Buddhism during this period of war and strife. 
Other works by Kamo include Mtimyosh5° 
(Anonymous Selections) and Shiki M0710- 
gatari (Tale of Four Seasons). 

Tannishd° (A Book of Grief over the 
Faiths at Varmice with the Master’s) is con- 
jectured to be the work of Yuien-bo, a de- 
voted disciple of Shinran Shonin (iiy^- 
1262), founder of the Shin sect of Buddhism. 
The book is divided into two parts: the direct 
record of Shinran’s confession of his faith; and 
criticisms, by Yuien, of the prevailing hereti- 
cal thought of the day toward the master’s 
teachings. Rissho Atikoku Rmi (On National 
Safety), witten in 1260 by Nichiren ShOnin, 
founder of the Nichiren sect of Buddhism, is 
a dissertation on national safety, criticizing 
the Hojo government’s policy and emphasiz- 
ing the importance of religious faith. 

Works in Chinese during the Kamakura 
period were mediocre, being mostly those of 
Buddhist priests; particularly tlJose belonging 
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to the Zen sect. Among them the outstanding 
writers were Eisai and Dogen. 

V. Nanhokucho and Miiromachi Periods 
(ca. 1332-ca. 1603D 

About 1332, a turn in the military and po- 
litical affairs of, Japan resulted in a situation 
that has been but little mentioned in modern 
times, namely, a division of the imperial fam- 
ily, with the establishment of two rival im- 
perial courts, each with its emperor and its 
adherents - among the nobles, the landed 
barons, and the military men. This period of 
the dual courts, lasting for sixty years, from' 
1332 to 1392, is known as the Nanhokucho 
(Souther7i and Northern Courts). 

When at last a single emperor was . once 
more established in Kydto and that city again 
became the headquarters for a new control- 
ling shogun, a new period 'was inaugurated. 
It is sometimes known from the name of its 
shogunal dynasty, the Ashikaga, or more 
often as the Muromachi period from the street 
on which the headquarters of this government 
stood. Historically, this period lasted until 
1573, the greater part of it being a time of 
clan and civil warfare in which each landed 
baron that felt himself strong enough attacked ' 
his neighbor. Meanwhile, the economic con- 
dition of the peasants became worse than dur- 
ing the Kamakura period, resulting in nu- 
merous agrarian revolts. George B. Samson 
states that insecurity in every phase of life led 
at this time to the strong development of the 
family system, and this in turn resulted in 
respect for- masculinity, the institution of 
primogeniture, and the subordination of 
women. This low status of women is in great 
contrast to the position of women in earlier 
periods of Japanese history. 

While the latter part of the period is usually 
called Japan’s dark age, the earlier part saw 
in Kyoto a brief time when, during an uneasy, 
truce of about half a centurj^ the arts, espe- 
cially painting, reached the highest peak they 
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have attained in Japan. This period of truce 
between 1392 to 1465 is also the time when 
the lyrical drama called No was perfected. 
Other^vise, the disunited, chaotic condition of 
this era is conspicuously reflected in its litera- 
ture and thought, marking the lowest ebb in 
the histor)’ of Japanese literature. With the 
e,xception of Chinese studies, works cannot be 
arranged by definite trends. It should he re- 
membered, however, that while this was a 
dark age for literary development, the feudal 
struggles tended to decentralize cultural ac- 
tiiaties hitherto concentrated largely in Kyoto 
and its neighborhood. Actually it was a dor- 
mant period of underground growth that pre- 
pared the way for the following era of peace 
and culture. 

Perhaps the most significant work of the 
time, at least in its effect upon later thought 
and action, grew out of the struggle between 
the rival courts, as tlie partisans of one or the 
other attempted to establish the legitimacy of 
its favored ruler. This resulted in a delving 
into the old records and myths and the writ- 
ing of commentaries on them w'hich have con- 
ditioned thinking up to the present day. 

Jiniw Shotoki CHistory of the True Suc- 
eessimt of the Divine Momrchs) by Kita- 
batake Chikafusa’^ C1293-1354) "’^s written 
sometime during the period of tlie dual courts 
in the reign of Go-Murakami (1328-68). It 
supports the legitimacy of the southern line 
of imperial succession in the Nanbokuchd 
conflict. At the same time, it is also a work 
that expresses the author’s idea on political 
and moral attitudes toward Japanese history, 
beginning \vith the mythical age and carrying 
down to 1288. This work is extremely nation- 
alistic in nature, Kitabatake trying his best to 
eliminate foreign influences upon the devel- 
opment of Japanese culture. Its literary merits 
are not as significant as its influence upon 
later historians and writers. 

TaiheiJd QRecord of Peace, ca. 1369) is 
conjectured to be the work of a priest named 


Kojima. In spite of the title, it deals viath the 
disturbed historj^ of the feudal governments 
from the establishment of tlie Kamakura mili- 
tary rule in 1192, to 1368. This nanative 
history is significant from the standpoint of 
literature in that the lansuaoe used is com- 
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paratively simple in grammatical structure 
and enriched by the author’s beautiful com- 
bination of Chinese and Japanese. It is safe to 
say tliat it marks the beginning of the modern 
literary style of writing, which tlie Sinologists 
of the 17th and i8th c. perfected. 

Tstireznre-gnsa° QNotes of Tedhint) by 
Priest Kenko, written during the Nanbokucho 
period, is a collection of rambling notes on 
some 240 items dealing with diverse phases 
of human life. This zuihitsn is one of the 
most popular of all Japanese classics, probably 
owing to the ease with which it can be read 
and also to the fact that this t}'pe of literature 
possesses the greatest individuality through 
die author’s direct expression of drought. 

No drama. The lyrical drama No developed 
into a definite form during the 14th c. The 
earliest form of Japanese drama was closely 
associated with religion, consisting mainly of 
ceremonial dances, as the kagjira, 'hxigakn, 
dengakn, and sarngakn. No seems to have 
evolved from the synthesis of these, supple- 
mented by monologues and dialogues. At 
first it was a purely religious performance in 
connection ivith Shint 5 shrine festivals, but 
finally it developed into a secular form of its 
ovra. Its perfection was achieved by Kan’ami 
(1333-84) and his son Seami (1363-1443). 
The four original schools were Kanze, Kon- 
‘paliii, Kongo, and Hdsho, to which the Kita 
school was added during the later Edo period. 

There are widely divergent opinions on 
the literary value of the No dramas. Some 
critics hold that no other form of literature 
shows so little originality as the texts of the 
No. Others call it the highest form of Japa- 
nese literature and maintain that it is the 
noblest expression of poetry. 
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Ydkyolm is a term used to designate the 
songs or words of the No. They are a mixture 
of prose and verse. Most of the prose parts 
are Written in the courdy colloquial Japanese 
of the Kamakura period, and the extensive 
use of honorifics and auxiliaries makes the 
style extremely verbose. The portions in verse 
vary from orthodox poetry to phrases that are 
not far from prose. Often, famous tanka from 
old anthologies are inserted. This inclusion of 
famih'ar excerpts from earlier anthologies is 
an important and essential part of the No, 
since it, like the tanka itself, attempts to 
suggest as much as possible to the audience 
without explicit explanation. The artificiality 
of the many Ltexary devices used in the No 
texts may be defended in much the same %vay 
that rhyme and alhteration are justified in 
.Occidental prosody. One of the distinguishing 
features in the presentation of these dramas 
is the use of masks, of which there are ap- 
proximately 15 difFerent tj'pes. These masks 
are supposed to represent symbolically the 
complex expression of various emotions. Al- 
though there is not much originality in the 
composition of the dramas themselves, the 
form is an original contribution to the literary 
types of the world. A few of the outstanding 
plays are Takasago° (Pine Tree of Takasago'), 
Oimatsu° (^Ancnent Pine), Naniiva° CCity of 
Nanhm'), D5j5ji° CDojdji Temple^, and 
Tosen° CHome^mTd Bound'). 

Kydgen is a land of farce that is performed 
bn ' the No stage between the heawer and 
more serious No plays. It is a short and light 
ipiece composed in the colloquial dialect of 
the time, and has no choral accompaniment. 
- This and the No became substantially the 
progenitor of all forms of the later drama, 
aliough today thb No itself has become more 
or less a curious survival from an old era. 

VI. Edo Period (1603-1868) 

The decades of internal strife were brought 
to a close about the end of the i6th c. by a 


succession of three great generals who suc- 
ceeded in xmiting the nation once more under 
a single controlling gov'emment. The last of 
these three, Tokugawa leyasu, was able to 
establish his family as a new dynasty of ruling 
shogun which controlled the country' for two' 
and a half centuries. The capital of this new 
military government was, like Kamakura, es- 
tablished away from Kybto. In that old city 
the emperor and his court continued to live, 
honored in outward forms but actually with- 
out potver. But unlike Kamakura the new 
capital, called Edo (which later became , 
Tokyo), developed into not only a political 
center but a cultural one as well, and gave 
its name to the literature of the period. 

In the middle of the i6th c., Japan came 
into contact with the West for the first time. 
This was probably in 1542, when castaway 
Portuguese sailors landed there. Shortly there- 
after, Jesuit and Franciscan, missionaries ap- 
peared, and later Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Engh'sh traders. Although Christianity spread 
rapidly, it was later suppressed; the total effect 
of Western influences on literature at this 
time was very slight. In the middle of the 
17th c. foreigners were almost entirely ex- 
cluded from Japan, so that the country be- 
came detached from the rest of the world for 
two centuries. 

Tokugawa feudalism, which lasted to the 
middle of the 19th c., exercised a rigid control 
and kept the coimtry at peace. It tried to hold 
the nation in a static condition, socially and 
economically, but of course was unsuccessful. 
The period was marked by the rise of a new 
merchant class, which finally controlled the 
money market of the nation at the ex’pense of 
the warriors and the farmers. On the other 
hand prosperity, and the higher standard of 
lining enjoyed by the people owing to the 
peaceful age, helped to enhance the culture 
of the Edo period. As the seat of an unpre- 
cedentedly efficient central authority, Edo 
became also the literary center: of the nation. 
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The literature of the period turned plebeian 
as to both the. readers and the subjects dealt 
m'th by the UTiters. The adx'ancement of edu- 
cation was advocated by the shogun; priests 
were hired to copy Chinese and Japanese 
books; and schools were established and en- 
dowed by many interested persons. This was 
the first time in Japanese history that literary' 
accomplishments became part of a warrior’s 
qualifications. Furthermore, the printing of 
books for popular consumption became exten- 
sive, although printing itself is said to have 
been introduced as early as the Nara period 
(700-794). Edo literature, in contrast to that 
, of the prev’ious periods, became richer in the 
I'ariety of its subjects, more complicated in 
thought, and more unfolding in its reflection 
of life. The Japanese language again went 
through a substantial modification. Chinese 
v'Ords were adopted in great quantity to fa- 
cilitate the needs of the manysided cultural 
• interests, making the native language much 
richer. Progress was seen in the simplification 
of the grammatical system and the perfection 
of the literary style of w’riting. 

During this period a new interest in Chi- 
nese scholarship influenced almost every' 
phase of fife. Probably the forerunner of the 
scholars who led this movement was Fujiwara 
Seika (1561-1619) yvho took up Chinese 
classics seriously and propagated neo-Confu- 
dani^, especially ' that of the Chu Hsi 
school. His work set the standards for Edo 
literary’ and political ideals and -morality'. The 
conflict between the artifidal, indoctrinated 
morality of the people and thdr natural in- 
stincts, brought about by’ the rigid ethical con- 
cepts and thrust upon tliem by the feudal 
system ever since the Kamakura period, seems 
to have become more pronounced during this 
era. This was due to the unlimited emphasis 
on, and application of, Chinese philosophical 
iiotions, particularly those of loyalty’ and filial 
piety. As a result of this conflict, the era 
produced numerous tragic dramas, sensual 


novds, and other types of h'terature, all of 
rvbich were a curious mixture of authentic 
history’, imagination, humor, and sentimental- 
ism, 

Arai Hakuseki’^ (1657-1725) was probably 
the greatest scholar of Chinese studies of this 
period. He is remembered for his interesting 
and volunu'nous work HaiTlumpu, ijoi, a 
history of the feudal barons of the 17th c., in 
which a fearless attempt is made to expose the 
actual condition of that period. Hayashi Kazan 
Cl 5^3-1657), one of the pupils of Seika, 
wrote numerous moral and scholastic treatises 
and miscellaneous Chinese poems. Nakae 
Toju (1608-48) began his career as a Chu 
Hsi scholar but later rras converted to the 
school of Wang Yang-ming. Kaibara Ekken 
(1630-1714), known as a teacher of Con- 
fudanism, is credited rdth hadng produced 
approximately 100 volumes. Kinoshita Jun’an 
(1622-98), one of the greatest Chu Hsi 
scholars of this period, probably had the 
largest number of able students. Otliers out- 
standing in Chinese scholarship were Kuma- 
zawa Banzan, Yamaga- Soko, Ito Jinsai, and 
Ogyii Sorai. 

As a reaction against the Chinese move- 
ment, a school defeated to an enthusiastic 
study of native Japanese literature arose. The 
most important work of this school was the 
Dai Nihon Shi (Histor)' of Japan') started 
under the sponsorship of Tohugasra Mitsu- 
kuni (1628-1700). It was begun in 1657, and 
essentially’ completed during his lifetime. The 
final completion of all the addenda, however, 
came as late as the Meiji period (1868-1912). 
This work is a history’ of Japan from the time 
of the mythical first ruler, Jinmu, to the abdi- 
cation of Emperor Go-Komatsu in 1413. It is 
written in the Chinese language in simple yet 
elegant style and is considered a standard 
work of its kind. Motoori Norinaga’^ ( 173 °" 
1801), historian, poet, and linguist, is one of 
the outstanding figures in the recent history 
of Japan. His most important work, Kojiki 
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Den (Commentary on Kojtkt), in 49 volumes, 
was completed -in 1798. It is not only ex- 
tremely nationalistic in its theme but illus- 
trates a pronounced reaction against the Chi- 
nese school of ethics and philosophy. Other 
scholars of this school included Kamo no 
Mabuchi Ci 697-1 769), Hirata Atsutane 
C1776-1843), a Shinto theologian, and Rai 
Sanyo Ci 780-1 832), author of Nihon Gaishi 
(History of Japan^. 

This turn toward native studies cannot be 
dismissed as merely a strong reaction against 
Chinese scholarship with a consequent revival 
of interest in the native, classics. It was a 
deeper cultural movement that nurtured the 
spirit of nationalism and led, in no small way, 
to the epoch-making Meiji Restoration of 
1868. 

Kabuhi drama. Historically many types of 
drama have appeared, but the Kahnki, which 
took its form in the Keicho era (1596-1614), 
should be considered the popular drama of 
Japan. Kahtiki, which is enacted only by 
men, owes its beginning to a woman. Accord- 
ing to the records, it may be traced back to 
Okuni, a ritual dancer at a Shinto shrine, who 
is' supposed to have given her first perform- 
ances in Kyoto in 1596. The historical devel- 
opment of this drama may be divided into 
three periods: . first, the Onna Kahnki 
(Women’s Stage), second, the Wakashii 
Kahiiki (Youths’ Stage), and third, the Yard 
Kahtiki (Men’s Stage). 

The Women’s Stage, as the name suggests, 
was made up entirely of women performers. 
In its embryonic state, the performances were 
simple and semi-religious in nature. The 
music that accompanied them was produced 
in the beginning only by a flute and a hand- 
, drum, to which a larger drum was later added. 
The theatre itself seems to hav^e been very 
simple and small. The injection of music by 
the samisen (a three-stringed instrument), 
which had been introduced from China pre- 
viously, made the accompaniment more jovial 


and romantic. The Women’s Stage came to 
its end in 1629, when the shogunate decreed 
its abolition on the ground that the wanton 
life of actresses was incompatible with public 
morality. This brought about two inevitable 
and significant consequences: first, keeping 
female players almost entirely off the stage, 
second, the creation of onnagata (actors of 
female roles). 

When the Women’s Stage disappeared, the 
Youths’ Stage, which had been in existence 
from about 1617, rose from its subsidiary posi- 
tion and became the popular drama of the 
people. This stage was made up entirely of 
handsome youths, wearing forelocks or 
maegami. Like its predecessor, this -school 
came to an end by a shogunal order; in 1652, 
when its members were accused of immoral 
relationships with women patrons. Thus 
Kahnki came to its third step, the Men’s 
Stage, with ain all-male cast— the form in 
which this drama is still staged. From about ' 
the mid 17th c., improvements were made 
in its accompanying musical scores, or joruri, 
in the construction of theatres, 'in the plays, 
and in the acting. During the Genroku pe- 
riod (1688-1704) prodigious developments 
took place. However, the decline of feudalism 
brought the decline of the stage, as well; thus 
from the early part of the 19th c. to the col- 
lapse of the Tokugawa regime,- it was vir- 
tually in a state of stagnation. 

From the standpoint of pure literature, tlie 
Kahnki drama does not hold a very high posi- 
tion. (This is true at least of the dramas writ- 
ten before the radical modifications attempted 
by Tsubouchi Shoyo and others during the 
Meiji era, to which reference will be made 
later). This lack of literary quality is due 
primarily- to the fact that Kahnki is funda- 
mentally more interested in its' showmanship 
than in its themes, with consequently a greater 
stress on the mor^ements of the actors than on 
the content of the plays. A high regard has 
developed for the conv^ntioiial forms of the 
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r6les, or kata. Realism is sacrificed for theatri- 
cal symbolism, expressed by greatly exag- 
gerated movements. Many dramas of this pe- 
riod were written for the purpose of enbano, 
ing the individuality of some gifted actor, in- 
stead of selecting the actors to meet the 
demands of the r6les. The rhythmical and 
musical nature of the lines is also used essen- 
tially to assist in tlie perfection of presentation. 

The greatest dramatist of this period was 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon’^ (1653-1724). His 
voluminous plays may be classified in two 
tj'pes, historical and- domestic. They are, with 
a few exceptions, in five acts. He believed 
that the aim of dramatic art should he pure 
entertainment, a quality which is definitely 
shomi in his works. Among his many pro- 
ductions may be mentioned Kdkusenya Kas- 
sen° (Battles of Koktisenya'), Sonemki Shinjii 
(The Double Suicide of Souezakt), Meido 
no Hikyaku° (The Courier for Hades'), and 
Hakata Kojord Namin}akura° (The Adven- 
tures of a Hakata Damsel). Other prominent 
dramatists -were Takeda Izumo (1691-1756), 
one of the co-authors of Kauadehon Chu- 
shiugura° (The . Faithftd); Namiki Shozo 
(1630-93); and Kawatake Mokuami (1816- 
93) of whom mention is made also in the sur- 
vey of the contemporary drama. 

Haiku poetry. During this period a form of 
poetry which was even shorter than the classi- 
cal 31 sj’llahle tanka verse became popular. 
It is known as haiku or hokku, and techni- 
cally, is a tanka without the last 14 sj'llables 
(two lines), thus becoming a verse of 17 syl- 
lables. It had developed as an independent 
form of poetrj' during the prerious period. Its 
17 syllables are arranged into three phrases 
of five, seven, and five syllables each. Re- 
quired of this type of poetr)' are first, that it 
must always suggest one of the seasons, and 
second, that it must he purely an objective 
description with the subjective sentiment left 
for the reader to realize or feel. In otlier char- 
acteristics it is similar to the tanka. In these 


poems is found a deft impressionism, which 
depicts the external beauties and moods of 
nature. The haiku and the tanka are undoubt- 
edly a unique contribution to the poetical 
types of world literature. In these verses the 
Japanese probably show their highest purely 
literary qualities. The popularization of haiku 
by Matsuo Basho*' (1644-94) and his pupOs 
made it a formidable rival to the tanka in his 
time and thereafter. Following is one of the 
most popular of Basho’s verses: 

Furuike ya An old pond 

Kawazu tobikomu ' A frog leaped— 

Mizu no oto Sound of &e water. 

A few of the other poets of this school are 
Enomoto Kikaku (1661-1707), Kaga no 
Chiyo (1703- 75)1 Taniguchi Buson (1716- 
83), and Kobayashi Issa (1763-1828). 

In the 1 8th c. a haiku poet, Kaiai Seniyu 
(1718-90), originated a t)'pe of poetry which, 
like the haiku, was composed of 17 syllables, 
and which subsequently came to be known 
as soiryu, after its creator. This differs from 
haiku not in form but in content, since the 
seasons are not an important factor, and the 
subject matter concerns itself mainly with 
man and life from an intimate and critical 
point of view. It most resembles the epigram 
and often is a humorous satire on society. 
This school, too, plays an important role in 
the Japanese poetty' of today. 

In this period novelists began for the first 
time to speak for the populace. Ibara Saikaku*^ 
(1642-93) foimded a new school of fiction 
based on contemporary life and manners. His 
works were gross and dealt nith e.xtreme 
sensual pleasures, defying the general stand- 
ards of morality. Hence, until recently many 
of his works were denounced and censored, 
but today, a great interest is evident in 
Saikaku’s realism, and his works have found 
a definite place in Japanese literature. Some 
of his books include; Fudokoro no Suzuri 
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CBosom hikshV), Kdshoku Ichidai Otoko 
(.Life of a Volu-ptuous Man), Koshoku Ichidai 
Onna° (Life of a Voliiftiious Woman), and 
Kdshoku Gonin Onna (Five Stories of Volup- 
tuous Wmmii). 

A humorous story of travels along the 
Tohaido highway by two comic characters, 
Yajirohe and Kitahachi, is Hizakurige° 
(Tdhaido Circuit), 1802-1822, by Jippensha 
. Ikku 01766-1831). It is considered one of the 
most entertaining books in Japanese hterature. 
Shikitei Sanba C 1775-1822) wrote realistic 
sketches of plebeian life, such as Ukiyo Buro 
(The World's Bath House), Ukiyo Doha 
(The World’s Barker Shop), Shijiihachi 
Kuse° (Forty-eight Habits), and Kokon 
Hyakunin Baku (One Hundred Fools Ancient 
and Modern). Another prolific writer, Kyoku- 
tei Bakin C1767-1848), concentrated upon 
WTiting romantic novels similar in nature to 
classical Chinese fiction. Representative of 
his works are: Ywnihari Zuki (New Moon), 
1805; Seiyu Ki (Journey to the West), 1806; 
Satomi Hakkenden (Story of Eight Dogs), 
1841; and Suilw Den, a translation of the 
Chinese Shui Hu Ch'uan. 

Vll. Contemporary Period 0x^868-1941) 

Contemporary Japanese literature may be 
arbitrarily divided into two general periods, 
first, the Meiji Ox 868-1 9 12), and second, end- 
ing ivith Pearl Harbor, the Taisho-Showa 
-O1912-41). This follows the traditional era 
names used in computing the Japanese his- 
torical calendar. 

Meiji Period O1868-1912) 

The Tokugawa shogunate fell in 1867, gen- 
erally as the result of its owm outworn condi- 
tion but specifically from influences growing 
out of the reopening of the nation. A political 
reorganization was inevitable. In 1868 the 
emperor w'as restored to more or less temporal 
power, and the capital was moved from Kyoto 
to Edo, the latter being renamed Tokyo. A 
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gigantic transformation of poHtics, industry, 
education, and every other phase of life fol- 
lowed. The thought of the youthful leaders 
of the country was concerned with practical 
science, Western ideals of freedom and equal- 
ity, and Christian doctrines of humanity and 
love. 

Literature was not at first fundamentally 
affected by the incoming Western influences. 
The popular humor of Edo persisted for some 
time after the breakdown of the Tokugawa 
feudal system, and the general trend of the 
literary works was but m imitation of the 
previous era. A good example was the 15 
volume work of Kanazawa Robun Ci 829-94), 
entitled Seiyd Hizakurige (Tramps Abroad), 
which was but an imitation of Jippensha 
Ikku’s Hizakurige. • 

The early 8o’s saw the rise of a great in- 
terest in the study of foreign languages and 
literature. Translations of foreign books and 
articles appeared one after another. This was \ 
particularly true of political science, where 
the need for knowledge of western ideologies 
and systems was most felt in the building of 
the new government. Among the most seri- 
ously studied were the works of Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Mill. Not satisfied 
with ' merely getting social and political • in- 
formation from the West via such literature, 
the native writers soon began writing their 
own political novels for popular consumption. 
Keikoku Bidan, 1883, by Yano Fumio CX850- 
193X), was one of the many works of this 
type. Fukuzawa Yukichi CX834-X901) was an 
aggressive and sincere interpreter of western 
culture and civilization. Through his own 
actual .experiences in the West and- also 
through translations from foreign languages, 
he has left many valuable books on Europe 
and America. 

Beginning about 1885, Japan xvitnessed a 
strong reaction against indiscriminate adoption 
of Western civilization. The people attempted 
- a serious reappraisal of their cultural heritage. 
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Curiously enough, however, it was Ernest 
Fenollosa, a Westerner, who Avas really re- 
sponsible for the revaluation of the signifi- 
cance of the natiA^e fine arts. In the field of 
literature, interest in the natiA'e Avriters of 
the previous periods AV'as reviv'ed; and espe- 
dally Chikamatsu and Saikaku Av^ere zeal- 
ouslv restudied. In fact, this period AV’as the 
dawn of a new age that prepared the way for 
the emergence of the various literary moA'e- 
ments that foUoAved. 

Shosetsu Shinaii (Essetice of the Novel), 
an essay hy Tsuhouchi Shoyo^ C1859-1935), 
published in 1886, was an epoch-making AV’ork 
in the history of Meiji literature. It deals Avith 
the essence of novel Avriting and the actual 
technique of expression. Up to this time liter- 
ature had been regarded as a means of prag- 
matic moral teaching, and any work that did 
hot conform to this ideal AV'as condemned. This 
AV’ork of literary criticism established literature 
as an art in itself. Tsuhouchi’s differentiation 
between art and morality is very important, 
since this is the first attempt to minimize, if 
not entirely to dismiss, the value of moralit}’ 
as a part of the theme of the stor}'. About 
.1890 he stopped Avriting novels and cbncen- 
trated upon the production of dramas.' Among 
his notable plays may he mentioned Kiri 
Hitoha° (_A Leaf of Pautmimia), 1896; 
Hototogisti Kojd Rakugetsu° (Darkness of the 
Dentm), 1898; and Maki no Kata (Lady 
Mahi), 1897. His career as a pla)'Avright AV'as 
many-sided, hut his chief contributions lay 
in the reform of the stage. He criticized the 
traditional -Kahuki drama as being fantastic, 
and tried to create a new school of historical 
drama based on logical, coherent plot, and 
emphasis on the characters depicted. In many 
of his Avorks the influence of his Shakespear- 
ean studies is ev'ident. ^ 

Tsuhouchi Avas not the only' one Avho ad- 
A-ocated realism in literature. Futahatei Shimei 
(1864-1908), Yamada Bimyo (1868-1910), 
and Ozaki Koyo (1867-1903) Avere a fcAV of 
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the outstanding reahsts of this period who 
expressed strong apathy toward Western in- 
fluence as felt in translated novels. Perhaps 
the greatest contribution of both Futahatei 
oud Yamada to the dev'elopment of Japanese 
literature dmnng the Meiji period Avas theii 
use of the conversational tongue as the stand- 
ard of Avriting. Tajd Takon (The Broken- 
hearted Widower), 1896, and Konjiki Yasha° 
(The Golden Demon), 1897-1903, are two 
A'eiy’ popular noA^els of romantic loA'e written 
hy Ozaki. 

Probably the greatest Avoman writer in the 
Meiji period Avas Higuchi Ichiyo (1872-96), 
who died at an early age. Takehtrahe (Com- 
'paring Height), 1895, is one of her most in- 
teresting noA'els. Mention should he made also 
of Tokutomi Roka (1868—1927), whose style 
of Avriting and thought placed him apart from 
the other Avriters. His position in literature 
is pTohably more important as an autohiog- 
rapher than as a novelist. His best autobio- 
graphical work is Shizen to Jinsei° (Nature 
and Man), 1900; his most popular nov-el is 
Hototogisu° (Namiko), 1898. 

As reactions against the realistic mov'e- 
ment, both idealism and romanticism flour- 
ished during this period. Koda Rohan (h. 
1867), the author of Gojii no Td°, 1892, 
AA’as the only important exponent of the 
former. Among the romanticists, Mori Ogai 
(1862-1922) Kitamura Tokoku (1868-94), 
and Izumi Kyoka (b. 1873) should he men- 
tioned. 

The last stage in Meiji literature, lasting 
approximately from 1906 to 1912, Avatnessed 
naturalism developed to its highest point, and 
the emergence of a strong reaction against it. 
Sev-eral factors Avere involved in the rise of 
such a movement in literature. First w-as the 
realization by the people, after the Sino-Jap- 
nese War of 1894-5, that they must revolu- 
tionize their traditional social structure and 
mode of living. Second was the influence of 
European naturalism. The literature of Tol- 
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stoy, Ibsen, Zola, Maupassant, and other 
naturalists was introduced and enthusiasti- 
cally studied. Demands for such literature in- 
creased; criticism of the preceding realistic 
novels became strong. Third was the in- 
fluence of individualism, largely through the 
works, of Nietzsche. This ideology was a chal- 
lenge to traditional moral standards and insti- 
tutions. Naturalism in Japan more or less fol- 
lowed the path taken in Europe, but it dealt 
mainly Mth the analysis of man rather than 
the mechanism of society. Advocates of 
naturalism detested the 'art for art’s sake’ 
ideal of the romanticists; they turned to the 
darker side of life and tried, without reserve, 
to depict actuality. To them love between 
man and woman was merely an expression of 
the sex instinct. Their works w'ere filled with 
incidents of human sex life, boldly and 
frankly exposed. 

In the development of the naturalistic 
movement, the contribution of such literary 
critics. as Shimamura Hogetsu (1871-19x9) 
and Hasegawa Tenkei (b. 1876) was exceed- 
ingly great. It appears that their literary criti- 
cism preceded the actual writing of novels by 
the members of this school, A few of the 
naturalists were Kosugi Tengai (b. 1865), 
Kimikita Doppo (1871-1908), Shimazaki 
Toson’^ (b. 1872), and Tayama Katai (1871— 
1930). 

The study of Shimazaki’s works is, Kimi- 
tomo Tadao obsen^es, the study of contem- 
porary Japanese literature itself. Shimazaki is 
one of the few writers who have made major 
contributions to the literature of the Meiji, 
Taisho, and Showa eras. He is also noted for 
the introduction of the western type of poetry; 
called shmtaishi. As a naturalist, he wrote 
outstanding novels, such as Hakai CApostasy'), 
1906; Ham CSpring), 1908; and le (Two 
Vamilies), 1911. Hakai expressed a revolt 
against the class system of Japan, and Ham 
had a great influence upon young people. 
From 1929 to 1935 he devoted himself to the 


writing of his great two-volume novel, Yoake 
Mae (Before the Daivn), 1935. This novel 
corners about 1,500 pages, and is considered 
the outstanding work of its type in current 
Japanese literature. In it, the author’s per- 
sonality and art have reached the last stage ■ 
of maturity. With the period of the Meiji 
Restoration as its historical background, this 
novel describes a rural intellectual, Hanzd, 
and the life of other common people, in plain 
and simple descriptive style. It is the biog- 
raphy of contemporary Japanese history, of 
contemporary Japanese society, itself. 

At the very close of the Meiji era, how- 
ever, naturalism gave way to a series of re- 
actionary movements. These were the Leisure 
School, the neo-romantic school, and the neo- 
idealistic school. Naturalism had fallen some- 
what into nihilism and despair, and all of 
these new movements, which rose in succes- 
sion, attempted to search for a new signifi- 
cance in life. 

Natsume Soseki’^ (1867-1916) was the first 
to raise a strong protest against naturalism. 
He led a school known as Yoyu Ha or Teikai 
Ha (Leisure School") which stressed the fact 
that life is bright and happy if people know 
how to enjoy leisure. He revived the haiku 
sentiments and other traditional esthetic ele- 
ments in novel vrating. His fundamental 
literary philosophy was based on his morality, 
humor, and delicate and refined tastes. This' 
was most directly and eloquently expressed 
in his Wagahai wa Neka de aru° (I am a 
Cat), 1905, and Botchan° (Master Darling), 
1906. These are probably two of the most 
■widely read of modem Japanese works. They . 
are good examples of Natsume’s power of 
analyzing human emotions and psychology. 
Their terse and energetic style of writing has 
made them standard texts in many schools. 
Kusamakura° (Unhuman Tour), 1906; Guhi- - 
jinsd° (Red Poppy), 1907; Sanshird, 1908, 
and Mon (Gate), 1910, are some of his other 
important contributions. Among the promi- 
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nent writers and thinkers of today are many 
who have been greatly influenced by him. ^ 

Taisho-Showa Period (1912-1941) 

During and after the first World War, re- 
ligious literature suddenly became popular. 
Kagawa Toyohiko Cb- 1888), an unusually 
energetic Christian minister, has devoted his 
whole life to the teaching of human love 
through literature that deals especially with 
social justice. Shisen wo Koete° (_Beyond the 
Deathline^, 1920, and Taiyo wo Iru Mono° 
(A Shooter at the Sun), 1921, are two of his 
popular novels. Kurata Momozo (b. 1891) is 
one of the outstanding playwrights in this 
field. His Shukhe to Sono Deshi° (Priest and 
His Disciples), 1917, is perhaps the best of 
his works. 

The neo-romantic school, led. by Tanizaki 
Jun’ichiro (b. 1886) and Nagai Kafu (b. 
1879), made vigorous attacks on naturalism. 
It attempted to make life richer and more 
colorful by seeking sensual and other forms 
of decadent beauty. Its aim was to harmonize 
art and real life. Tanizaki’s Chijin no' Ai 
(Maniacal -Love), 1924, best reveals the na- 
ture of his literary philosophy. Other writers 
of this school include Yoshii Isamu (b. 1886), 
Nagata Mikihiko (b. 1890), and Tamura 
Toshiko (b. 1884). 

A greater protest against naturalism came 
from the neo-idealists, such as Mushakoji 
Sah'eatsu, Arishima Takeo, and Satomi Ton. 
It is significant that these writers came from 
■aristocratic and wealthy families. In general, 
a strong element of humanism is found in 
the works of the authors belonging to "this 
school. Some of the more important works 
of Mushakoji Saneatsu (b. 1885), are Kofukw 
mono (Happy One), 1918; Yiijd (Friend- 
ship), 1920; and Yaso (Jesus), 1926. He has 
also written numerous plays. He is a great 
lover, of the artistic spirit of the West, and 
his characters are selected from all over the 
world. Arishima Takeo (1878-1923) was a 


prolific writer, but his career was compara- 
tively short. 

This period is also characterized by the rise 
of the neo-realist school. The ^vriters of this 
school are also known as later naturalists, and 
their works have a tendency to emphasize 
naturalistic realism. They attempt to see life 
as a composite whole; hence harmony and 
compromise are the essence of their philoso- 
phy. Leading this group have been Kikuchi 
Kan, Akutagawa R}Tinosuke, Kume Masao, 
and also two former neo-idealists, Satomi Ton 
and Shiga Naoya. 

Kikuchi Kan’*' (b. 1888) has probably been 
the most interesting and popular literary fig- 
ure since the Taisho era. He is a practical man 
of sound reasoning and common sense, and 
at the same time a great moralist. His philoso- 
phy holds that popularity with the masses 
should be the guide to all literary actiwties, 
and he has succeeded, at least in popularity, 
with his own works. The earlier part of his 
career was spent in the writing of one-act 
plays, the more important being KiseJii° 
(Miracle), Chichi Kaeru° (Father Returns), 
and Tojuro no Koi° (Tojurd’s Love). After 
1920, he began writing serial novels for news- 
papers and magazines. It was he who built the 
foundation for the present popular style of 
novel, which appeals to every t)'pe and class 
of people in the country'. Since 19Z3, he has 
been issuing his own monthly literary' maga- 
zine, Bungei Shunju, which has developed 
into one of the best magazines of its type in 
Japan. A few of his best known novels are 
Shinju Fujin (Madam Pearl), 1920; San 
Katei (Three Families), 1934; and Shdhai° 
(Victory or Defeat), 1933. 

Akutagawa Ryunosuke (1892-1927) has 
probably written the best short stories of the 
contemporary period. His Rashomon°, 1915, 
and Hana° (The Nose), 1916, are e.xcellent 
examples of his skill in this ty'pe of writing. 

The latter part of the Taisho era marked 
the rise of proletarian literature. Almost all 
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of the proletarian writers are interested in a 
direct and plain exposition of their ideologies, 
with the definite purpose of propagandizing. 
Hence their style is less perfected and their 
plots are distorted. Because of the nature of 
their writings, members of this school have 
been involved in constant trouble with the 
authorities. For those interested in the study 
of present day Japanese thought, apart from 
literature, a careful survey of works by this 
school will prove rewarding. Kanik5sen° 
(jCTob-Cminery Ship"), 1929, by Kohayashi 
Takiji C1903-1933); Tesso no Hana CThe 
Flcnver Behind Priso^i Bars^, i^^y, and Tokai 
Sdkydkusen (The City’s Threads of Destiny^, 

1929, by Haj'ashi Fusao (b. 1906); and Doshi 
Ai CCoinrade Love}, 1930, by Kishi Sanp 
Cb. 1899), give some idea of the nature of the 
subjects dealt with. A few other important 
leaders of this school are Taheda Rintaro 
Cb. 1904), Tokimaga Naoshi Ch- 1899), 
Hayama Yoshild (b. 1894), and Maedako 
Koichiro (h. 1888}. 

In the closing years of the Taisho era an- 
other school of literary thought appeared, of 
ultra-impressionistic tendencj", known as 
Shinkcmkaku-Ha, led by Yokomitsu Riichi 
Cb. 1898) and a few others. Characteristic of 
its WTiting is a luiique technique used to 
express feelings. Its theory is to give immedi- 
ate sense impression in response to phe- 
nomena, hence a strong disregard for orthodox 
rules of novel ivriting. , Kakai (Machine^, 

1930, is one of Yokomitsu’s typical works. 

Throughout the contemporary period the 

traditional tanka and haiku have been very 
popular in poetry. These two forms have been 
composed not only by the professional poets 
.but by innumerable people in aU walks of 
life.- Shintaishi, the western type of poetry; 
se7iryii; the folk songs, and children’s poems, 
known as doyd, also have had a prominent 
place. 

. A few of the outstanding tanka poets since 
the beginning of the Meiji era are the Em- 


peror Meiji C1852-1912), Sasaki Nobutsuna 
Cb. 1872), Yosano Hiroshi C1873-1935), 
Yosano Akiko Cb. 1878), Wakayama Bokushi 
C1885-1928}, Ishikawa Takuboku C1886- 
1914), Kitahara Hakushu Cb. 1886), and 
Kujo Takeko C1887-1928). Some of the 
more important haikti- poets - are Masaoka 
Shiki Cl 866-1902), Natsume Soseki C1867- 
1916), Takahama Kyoshl Cb. 1874), O^- 
wara Seisensui Cb. 1884), Murakami IGj5 
Cb. 1870), Ono Bushi Cb. 1888), and Shimada 
Seiho Cb. 1882). As representative poets of 
the shintaishi school the following may be . 
mentioned: Kunikita Doppo C 1871-1908), 
Masaoka Shiki Ct 866^1962), Shimazaki 
Toson Cb. 1872), Doi Bansui Cb. 1871), 
Miki Rofu Cb. 1889), Kitahara Hakushu 
Cb. 1886); Saijo Yaso Cb. 1892), and Noguchi 
Yonejiro (h. 1875). The name of Iwaya 
Sazanami Cb. 1870) should he remembered' 
in the field of children’s literature. 

Among the more prominent playwrights 
who have contributed to the development of 
contemporary Japanese drama are Kaw'atake 
Mokuami Ci 8 16-1893), Fukuchi Ochi C1841- 
1906), Tsubouchi Shoyo C1859-1935), Oka- 
moto Kido Cb. 1873), Yamamoto Yuzo Cb. 
1887), and Kurata Momozo Cb. 1891). 

Besides the No, there are three tj'pes of 
stage drama in Japan. The Skinpa, which ap- 
peared for the first time during the middle 
of the Meiji era, depicts the social life of the 
people. The Shmgeki is the modem play 
movement, started in the last days of the' 
Meiji period by a . group of intelligentsia stim- 
ulated by the similar movement in the West. 
In' 1924, Osanai Kaoru C1881-1928), play- 
wright, put this movement on firmer ground 
by establishing the Tsukiji Little Theater in 
Tokyo as the center of its activities. Kahuhi, 
to which reference has already been made, 
has recently undergone such modifications 
that many of its phases differ greatly from 
the Kahuki of the Edo period. On the other 
hand, it is stiU heavily colored with -the ro- 
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niantic tint of the Edo drama, which is con- 
trary to modes of living today. Furthermore, 
the invasion of the new dramas based on real- 
ism is a serious threat to tlie future of tliis 
stage. Prediction is difficult and unreliable, 
but it is unlikely that any national drama can 
be established which totally ignores the dra- 
matic technique of Kabuki. 

In the field of fiction, various forms of 
popular literature are in demand by ordinary 
people. They are knowm as Taishii Bnngaku 
and Tsi'iioku 'Bimgaku, and they consist of 
detective plots, humor, domestic situations, 
and life during the feudal period, comparable 
to the 'Westerns” in America. At first, these 
novels were not regarded too highly. How- 
ever, their position in literature was tremen- 
dously improved when some of the prominent 
writers, including Kikuchi Kan, began pro- 
ducing them with a higher standard of ex- 
pression and technique. There has been a 
great' increase in tlie number of readers, not 
only .because of the development of these two 
t)'pes of popular literature, but also as a re- 
sult of the increase in translations, mainly of 
French, German, English, and American 
works. American best sellers have been trans- 
lated immediately after they were placed on 
the market in the United States. 

After the outbreak of war wdth China in 
1937, production of war literature assumed a 
major rfile. Hino Ashihei’s Tsvchi to Heitai° 
QMvd cmd Soldiers'), 1938, and Mtigi to 
Heitai° (\Vheat and Soldiers), 1938, have 
commanded extraordinary' popularity'. It is to 
be assumed, although materials are not avail- 
able for such a survey, that war literature 
must constitute a large share of the works 
since 1941. 

Possibly as a result of the strong pressure 
of nationalism and reaction since the early 
1930’$, the latest literary development was 
the emergence of an unorthodox type of novel 
writing. Tliis is known as Shiukyo Slwsetsu, 
the novel of j>ersonal feelings and thoughts. 


It has practically no theme or plot, only the 
ordinary events of a man's everyday life or 
his philosophy are described. Basically it is 
the egression in novel form of the Japanese 
sensitiveness typified in the haiku form of 
poetry. 

Thus, when a suivey is made of the devel- 
opment of contemporary Japanese literature 
since the Meiji Restoration of 1868, it is evi- 
dent that many Western elements are mi.vcd 
with ingredients of traditional literature. The 
latter in themselves had been strongly in- 
fluenced by India and China, as outlined 
earlier in diis sun'cy. Hence, while contem- 
porary Japanese literature is colorful in back- 
ground, it lacks outstandingly gifted witers, 
and appears to be in a state of relative stag- 
nation. 

CWorks to which tlie writer has referred frequently 
in the preparation of the material for this survey ore 
marked t.y 

In Japanese: tTsukuru Fujimura, Nippon Bun- 
gaku Daijitcn (jComprehcnsHvc Diciionary of Jap- 
anese Literature), 4 v., Shinchosha CTokyo), 1934; 
Tsukum Fujimura and Sen’chi Hisamatsu, Meiji 
Eungaku josetsu (introduction to Meiji Literature), 
Sankaido CTohyo), rpjs; t Hdbonsha, Dai Hyakka 
Jiten (Japanese Encyclopedia'), a8 v., Heihonsha 
CTokj’o), 1933: Scn’chi Hisamatsu, Nippon Bungs- 
ku Hydron Shi (History of Japanese Literary CritJ- 
cisin), 2 V., Shibundo CTohyo), 1936; tHisao 
Honma; Tsutorau Igarashi; Nobuisuna Satahi; Tatiu- 
)-uki Takano: Yoshinori Yoshizatva, Nippon Eungaku 
Zenshi (A Complete History of Japanese Utcraturc), 
12 V., Tokyodo (Tolyo), i935-4r Toshiro Ihara, 
Nippon Engcki Shi (History of Japanese Drama), 
Waseda U. P. (Tokyo), 1924: Kairnsha, Gendai 
Nippon Bnngaku Zenshu (Contenrporary Japanese 
Literature), 63 v., Kaizosha (Tokyo), 1926-31; 
Tatsuo Numazau-a, Nippon Bungaktishi Hyorsn 
(Chronological Table of Japanese Literature), 2 v., 
iVlciji Shoin (Tokyo), 1934- 

In Encusu: Robert C, Armstrong. Light from tl-^ 
East: Studies in Japanese Confucianism, U. of To- 
ronto, 1914; t W. G. Aston, A History of Japanese 
Literature, D. Applcton-Ccntuiy (London), 1933: 
t Hugh l^rton, Serge Elrssieir, Edtvin Rcisehaucr, 
A Selected Ust of Books and Articles on Japan in 
English, French, and Gern-asn, American Ccundl cf 
Learned Societies (Washington, D.C.), 19^5! Ik 
Chamberlain, Ko'jiki or Records of Ancion! .Mctrerr, 
Kcgan Paul (London), 1931; Hugh Kccnltyssdt and 
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A. F. Thomas, History of Japanese Education and 
Present Educational System, HolruseidS (Tokyo), 
1937; Zoe Kincaid, Kahuki, the Popular Stage of 
Japan, Macmillan (New York), 1925; Koknsai 
Bunka Shinkokai, Introduction to Contemporary Jap- 
anese Literature, Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai (TokyS), 
1939; I-oraine E. Kuck, The Art of Japanese Gar- 
dens, John Day (New York), 1940; f Tadao Kuni- 
tomo, Japanese Literature Since 1868, Hokuseido 
(Tokyo), 1938; F. A. Lombard, Am Outline History 
of Japanese Drama, Houghton Mifflin (Boston and 
N. Y.), 1929; Asataro Myamori, Am Anthology of 
Haiku Andent and Modem, Maruzen (Tokyo), 
1932; Asataro Miyamori, Masterpieces of Japanese 


Poetry, Ancient and Modem, 2 v., Maruzen (To- 
kyo), 1936; Nippon Gakujutsu Shinkokai, The 
Manyoshu (Omc Thousand Poems Selected and 
Translated from the Japanese^, Iwanami Shoten 
(Tokyo), 1940; t George B. Sansom, Japan: A Short 
Cultural History, D. Appleton-Century (N.' Y.), 
1943; Yukuo 'Uyehara, Songs for Children Sung in 
Japan, Hokuseido (Tokyo), 1940; Arthur Waley, 
Tlte No Plays of Japan, Knopf (N. Y.), 1922; Ar- 
thur Waley, The Tale of Genji; A Novel in Six 
Parts Translated from the Japanese, Allen and Un- 
win (London), 1935. 

Yukuo Uyehara. 
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JUDEO-SPANISH 


The term Judeo-Spanish, as here used, refers 
Xo the idiom spoken, belongingly, by the 
Sephardic Jews of the Levant and the Bal- 
kans; in Turkey and Asia Minor; in Greece 
and the "Greek" Islands; in Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania, Yugoslavia; diminishingly, for differ- 
ent reasons, in Syria, Iran, Egypt, and Pales- 
tine; in Morocco, Algeria, Tunis. It cannot 
properly apply to the language spoken by the 
Jews of the Iberian Peninsula before their 
expulsion. The literature that is here pre- 
sented comprises neither that portion of Span- 
ish hterature contributed by the Jews of Spain 
before 1492; nor the post-expulsion literary 
output, ' in Spanish or Portuguese, by the 
refugees or Aeir descendants, in Holland, 
Italy, or elsewhere in the western world. For 
nowhere in these regions is Spanish now their 
vetnactdar; not even in the case of those Jews 
that follow the Sephardic or Portuguese ritual 
in their synagogues— not in Amsterdam, nor 
in London; not in New York. 

Judeo-Spanish was the home idiom (before 
the Nazi exterminations) of some million 
’ Jews, the descendants, wth some admixtures, 
of those expelled by Ferdinand and Isabella. 


This Judeo-Spanish has immigrant existence 
in the United States, notably in New York, 
and has exile status wherever the Levantine 
and Balkan Sephardic Jews found refuge. It 
has a very modest literature, 'save for its im- 
portant liturgical output; and for its rich store 
of folk literature, borne into exile and pre- 
sert'ed, still Spanish in form, content, and 
spirit, as naturally and faithfully, almost, as 
their religion. 

There have been Judeo-Spanish newspapers 
in Constantinople and Smyrna, in Bucharest 
and Sofia, in Cairo and Jerusalem. New York 
had its daily Vara, and for a while a satirical 
weekly. But judged by literary standards, the 
productions are not inspiring. They were hap- 
hazard, parochial, local sheets (as FI TeUgrafo 
of Constantinople), with the familiar penny- 
dreadful feuiUeton. They are modest replicas 
of the good old family organ, such as the 
extremely popular Gtierto de Qijistorias edited 
by Baruh Mitrani (Constantinople, ? 1892-8). 
Popular volumes were mainly translations of 
light European fiction (e.g., Xavier de Mon- 
tepin's 1m Portadera de -pan; trans. Victor 
Levi, ,6 v., Constantinople, 1895) or popular- 
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ized versions of a classic Ce.g., Pol i Virjini, 
romanso, Constantinople, 1901). The serious 
output, meant for permanent perusal, con- 
sists of religious, ethical, and exegetical works, 
in the special dialect called Ladino. 

Othenvise, the body of Judeo-Spanish liter- 
ature is all traditional and aU oral. These 
descendants of Jews driven out of Spain in 
1492 have in fact retained tlie most indigenous 
elements of their persecutors’ lore, some of 
which the Spaniards themselves have long 
forgotten. , Judeo-Spanish has not only pre- 
sented the 15th c. sound values hut has, in 
their subsequent development, followed pho- 
netic rules that are inherent in the Romance 
languages C^.g., the difference in accent be- 
trveen jiidio', Jew, and jndin, Jewess). Also, 
in its surprisingly large vocabulary, there are 
Spanish words that have retained a meaning 
lost in Spanish Ce.g., conducho in the sense 
of something to eat, as in the Poema del Cid); 
and others retained in the songs although 
their meaning has quite gone Ce.g., inisa, the 
sacrifice of the mass, was explained to the 
present writer by a group of women on the 
Island'of Chios as meaning a paseo, a pleasant 
walk). 

The name “Judeo-Spanish” has been gen- 
erally, adopted by students of language. "Se- 
phardic Spanish” is also used; in Spanish texts, 
sefardi. These Spanish-speaking Jews them- 
selves have really no name for the language. 
They accept the over-all word. Judesmo, Jew- 
ishness. By the Yiddish-speaking Jews about 
them,' it is bfjen called Syaniolish. The word 
Ladino, sometimes used of this speech by the 
outside world, is by those that speak it limited 
to the distinct sub-variant of their idiom, 
archaic in fonn and mystic in implication, 
that is the language of their Bible translations 
and- their ethical and liturgical texts. 

The ethical treatise based on the life and 
, virtues of the “affamado” Yosef ha-Zaddik 
(Smyrna, 1881) adds. to that title: “dito libro 
estd ordenado en ladino.” Many of the works 


in Ladino are translations from the Hebrew. 
Outstanding original works include: ^ir/ie 
Zibnr, a treatise on religious laws and deci- 
sions (Constantinople, 1733); Shulhan ha- 
meleJi, by Abraham ben Isaac Asa (Constan- 
tinople, 1749); Shihhe ha-iaimlm, by Abulafia 
(Salonica, 1865). Especially influential upon 
the culture of the masses of Levantine and 
Balkan Sephardim have been the Ladino ver- 
sions of Bahya ibn Pakuda’s Robot ha-levavot 
(printed in square letters in \Onice, 1713; re- 
edited, in the rabbinical alphabet, in Constan- 
tinople, ca. 1890); the Pirke abot (Livorno, 
1856; Salonica, 1887; Vienna, 1897); the 
volumes of the Meant loez, popular commen- 
taries on the Old Testament, printed through- 
out the i8tb and I9tb c. 

All the passages of the Old Testament in 
Ladino, and the Bible verses found now and 
again in Judesmo, stem from the one version, 
a word for word translation from the Hebrew, 
which exists in several extant pre-expulsion 
manuscripts, in the various Amsterdam edi- 
tions of the 17th and i8th c., and in the score 
or so of reprints of the Judeo-Spanish Bibles 
to the time of Vi^orld War 1 . The earliest 
extant Levantine e.xample of this Bible was 
printed in Constantinople in 1 547. Facing the 
w’ord for word Hebrew Pentateuch is a trans- 
lation into neo-Greek, also in Hebrew char- 
acters. Of tlie translations in Roman char- 
acters, most famous is the elaborate edition, 
in tw’O forms, printed in Ferrara in 1553. The 
one issue is dedicated to the Jewess Dona 
Gracia Nasi, by two persons of Jewish name; 
in the other, two men with Spanish names 
pay homage to the Duke of Este. And the 
translation differs, in the verse of Isaiah that 
is supposed to predict the virgin birth of 
Christ. Modem Judeo-Spanish is printed and 
written in the Hebrew rabbinical alphabet, 
not in the same tjqje of letter as Yiddish. 

Judeo-Spanish literature, oral and tradi- 
tional, has a great treasure of proverbs, many 
of them in old Spanish Tefranews, or as quota- 
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dons in some ante-expulsion Spanish text 
Among these are: El giierco fora todo topa 
achaque: The dewl finds a pretext for any- 
thing CSofia). Htierco, by the way, is obsolete 
in Spain. Bien te qu(i)ero, mal te fiero; I love 
you well, I beat you badly CSalonica; Buchar- 
est; Constanfeople). Mtt(n)chos son los ami- 
gos, pocos los escozidos; many are the friends, 
hut few the chosen CConstantinople). O de 
pan o de conducho, cale inchir el hncho; with 
bread or with vegetahleC?) one’s crop must 
be filled. 

More astonishing is the remembrance of 
the songs of olden Spain. The women in 
Salonica, weaving or cooking, may chant the 
epic of the imhappy hut brazen Juan Lorenzo 
d’Acuna, whose unfaithful \vife married Fer- 
dinand I of Portugal Cl 383) and who flaunted 
two golden horns in his cap: 

Juan Lorenso, Juan Lorenso, 
iQu(i)en te Ch)izo mu(n)cho malr* 

■ Who did you great harm? 

More popular is The Rape of Helen, heard 
in Salonica, Sofia, Bucharest, Sm5nma, and 
other places, in shghtly diflFerent versions but 
all in the same rhythmic nieasure: 

Estava la reina Izela 
En su hastidor lavrando— 

Y en su hastidor lavrando; 

Aguzica de oro en mano 

. Penddn de amor lavrando. 

Y penddn de amor lavrando. 

Por aChJi pas6 Parize, 

El su lindo ’namorado . . . 

"Para este pueipo, Parize, 
iQu6 ofisio aves tornado?” 

"Mercader so, mi senora, 

Mercader y escrivano. 

Tres naves tengo en el porto, 

Cargadas de oro y de brocado ... 
CQueen Izela, on her embroidery frame at 
work, a golden necdlet in her hand. At 
work on a love pennon; Her-ward came 
Paris, her handsome lover. "For such a 


body, Paris, what occupation have you 
taken?” “Merchant am I, my>. lady; mer- 
chant and writer. Three ships have Tin 
the harbor, laden with gold" and with 
brocade . . .) 

The most popular of. these Judeo-Spanish 
cantigas, heard throughout the Levant, and 
also encountered by the present rvriter (in 
Spanish) among the Negro sugar-cane cut-, 
ters of Cuba, is the tale of the father who 
falls in love with his own daughter. More 
than two hundred of these epic cantigas are 
household songs among these Hispanic Jews. 

To these have been added songs of their, 
own composition, of various hterary quality: 
riddles; engagement, marriage, and childbirth 
songs; fimeral plaints Cendechas"); rehgious, 
festival songs: for Purim, for the Feast of the 
Torah; songs with Biblical content: the fall 
of Adam, the sacrifice of Abraham, the tri- 
umph of Joseph, the mission of Moses. In- 
one of the prose stories, in a semi-hturgical 
text, an angel is guided to Moses’ crib in the 
, Nile by a star. Most of these numerous prose 
stories are transmitted orally. These coftsezas 
are greatly relished. They are, however, for 
the great part, the common stock of all Levan- 
tine folk groups, with only occasional adapta- 
tion to Jewish life and doings. Thus, the 
Turkish priest, or hoja, butt and hero inter- 
changeably of many Turkish tales, sad or 
salty, becomes Joha in the Jvideb-Spanish 
versions. 

At times, even these orally transmitted tales 
are reminiscent of the actual past. Here is the 
story of the discovery of America as it was 
told the present writer, by the wife of the 
Rabbi of Chios (the King and Queen are not 
Ferdinand and Isabella, but the generalized 
monarchs of all such -tales): 

One day was the King with the Queen 
seated at the window, by the shore of the 
sea. A litde kerchief fluttered in the breeze. 
Said the Queen: "Curious! Here there 
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must be land!” (It was the woman's nat- 
ural understanding that a breeze must come 
from terra firma.) 

The Kng, when he heard this, said 
"Allow! We shall see whether there is land.” 

He filled two ships with victuals, and 
sent them to find' a city. They traveled 
much time— five moiiths, and found noth- 
ing. They turned bade. They said to the 
King that there was nothing; their bread 
had given out, they were dying of hunger. 
He filled a much greater ship with bread, 
and sent them that they look for the dty. 
They traveled much time; they found 
America. And they saw some men like the 
savages. They took some few, and brought 
them to where the King was. And he saw 
that they vvere so many savages. 

He put them to school, and taught them 


JUGOSLAV— See Yugoslav. 
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to read and write, and made them civilized. 
After a time he sent tliem to America, and 
aftenvards— all the Americans became civi- 
lized. 

To what extent the culture of these Jevvs, 
and they themselves, have survived die 1940- 
45 holocaust, remains to be determined. 
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cident and Orient” (London), 1936; R. Menendez- 
Pidal, El Romancero . . . (Madrid), 1928. 
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LATIN 


Classical (Rojnnn) 

The PMMmvE inhabitants ' of the peninsula 
of Italy were driven out by Indo-European 
immigrants from the north. These invaders 
are the earliest representatives of that radal 


stock of whom there is any record. Later, a 
race known as the Etruscans came from Asia 
Minor. They setded in the coast tomis in 
the Umbrian country directly north of the 
site of Rome, spreading to embrace the Tiber 
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valley, including the entire fertile plain of 
Campania. Because of their previous contacts 
with various advanced cultural centers in the 
East, the Etruscans had a profound influence 
upon the history of Italy. (For further consid- 
eration of their literature, see Etruscan. 

That group of Indo-European settlers known 
as the Latins occupied much of the territory 
in' which the Etruscans later became over- 
lords. These Latins later played the major 
historical role, rather than the Sabines or 
those of Samnite stock tvho held a large part 
of central and southern Italy, or the Umbrians 
who inhabited both Tuscany and Umbria. 
Contacts with the Greek colonists caused the 
Latin peoples to realize the usefulness of 
adopting the Greek alphabet in vogue at 
Cumae in Campania, in preference to the 
Etruscan alphabet to which the Oscans and 
Umbrians were partial. It was a Dorian Greek 
alphabet, of 21 letters, ABCDEFZHIK 
LMNOPQRSTVX. In place of Z in 
this list the letter G was substituted in the 
early 3d c. b.c. Two centimes later Z came 
into use once more, and the Greek letter Y 
was borrowed for use in the transliteration of 
Greek words. 

The name of the city that was eventually 
to weld these ethnic groups into a political 
unit is of Etruscan origin. The word “Roma” 
has been linked with the ancient name of the 
Tiber, Rumo. This in turn has been connected 
with a root form of the word meaning “to 
flow.” Accordingly, Rome is the "stream- 
towm.” 

Notwithstanding the profound influence of 
the Etruscans on Latin culture, especially in 
the domain of religion and of military science, 
there is hardly any trace of such influence in 
the realm of pure literature. True, there are 
many legends of the era of Etruscan domina- 
tion. This legendar)' material not infrequently 
furnished what might be called a "drop scene” 
in the dramatic history of early Rome. These 
legends ivere recorded by the'dater annalists 


only to show how Roman valor finally ousted 
the Etruscan tyraiit. The result, in a literary 
sense, made exciting reading to those that in 
later times loved to look back on the heroic 
past. The deeds of die good king Numa, of 
the evil tyrant Tarquin, and of the heroic 
maiden Cloelia were still moving episodes in 
Roman history to the epic poet, Virgil, and 
to the historian, Liity, at the end of the ist c. 
n.c. Unfortunately, the Etruscan side of these 
stories has not come down to us. We meet 
the name of no writer versed in the Etruscan 
tongue as Ennius was in Oscan. The Etruscans 
that are mentioned Jn later records for their 
literary or philological accomplishments are, 
like Tages, mere shadows. What we can see 
behind this dark wood is something that ex- 
cites the imagination, it is true, but leaves us 
wholly unsatisfied. What was contained in 
these “Books of Etruscan Lore”? They seem 
to have dealt with augury and magic. We can, 
perhaps, read their contents inscribed in many 
of the records of ancient Roman religious 
ritual and cult. 

Of the early inscriptions that preceded work 
of literary significance, one should not pass 
without mention. The folk-poetry that must 
have existed has, because of the indifference 
of the ancients to such manifestations of the 
popular spirit, disappeared forever. The sur- 
vival, in the form of an inscription, of the 
Song of the Arval Brethren has aroused the 
curiosity of students of folk-lore. This ancient 
ritual chant places us in the midst of a clear- 
ing in some central Italian farm-stead. We 
can hear and see the simple ritual with its 
monotonous chant, invoking the powers of ; 
Mars CMarmor, Marmar), who was a fertility 
god before he became identified with war. 
Here is symipathetic magic in action; we seem 
to read the primitive mind of men of Indo- 
European stock as we endeavor to decipher 
and interpret the obscure verses, each chanted 
antiphonally three times, ending with a verse 
repeated five times: 



^ 

Help us, O Lares,/ and thou,, Mannar, suffer 
not plague and ruin to attack our folk./ 

Be satiate, O fierce Mars. Leap over the 
threshold. Stay, fierce one./ 

Call' in alternate strain upon all the heroes./ 
Help us, Marmor./ Bound high in ritual dance. 

Although we have no certain evidence for 
the existence of popular heroic song in an- 
cient Italy, we are grateful to Macaulay for 
his imaginative reconstructions of this, after 
the manner of the English and Scotch bal- 
lads. What we do find testimony for lies in a 
different direction. Those that have spent 
some time in modem Italy will not be sur- 
prised to find suggestions of the existence of 
popular ditties in the extant literature. These 
were children’s songs not unlike the familiar 
rh}'mes of dieir descendants eveiynvhere to- 
day. Here is a sample: "He will be king who 
does his fling, Who doesn’t a thing will not 
be, king.’’ A sailor intenupted the poet 
Horace’s siesta by singing in a loud tone 
‘The girl I left behind me.” This was in the 
sophisticated era of Augustus, when popular 
soiigs must have been legion. An interesting 
epitaph on a soldier’s monument recalls to 
mind the fact that a soldier will always have 
his stein-song; “While alive I did imbibe. 
Imbibe, ye all who’ie still alive!” Even the 
gladiator in the arena, at the time when all at 
Rome went to the spectacles given by candi- 
dates for public office, had his rhythmical 
song as, he sought to entangle his opponent 
in his net: "A fisherman I am, you Gaul. So 
watch my net now make its haul.” Doubtless 
many other such jingles were long current. 

Although much of what was inscribed in 
immemorial bronze or stone may not he lit- 
erature, one cannot dismiss altogether the 
so-called Laws of the Twelve Tables. These 
were known— if not always understood— by 
every schoolboy in ancient Italy. They have 
a certain archaic, ritualistic tone which im- 
pressed those that, like Cicero in the ist c. b.c., 
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sampled them as one would bottles of old 
wine for their quaint bouquet. 

The Republican Period. It is, indeed, the 
indefatigable Cicero, statesman, orator, poet, 
that has preserved for us many of the choice 
fragments of the literature of the Republican 
era Cca. 230 B.C.-30 b.c.). Of the first writer 
to appear on the literary horizon, Liwus 
Andronicus (ca. 284-ca. 204 b.c.), Cicero 
writes with awareness of his significance. 
Livius’ translation of the Odyssey of Homer, 
Cicero regarded as comparable to the sculp- 
ture of the mythical Daedalus. Primitive in- 
deed it is. Tile verses are in rough-hewm 
Saturnian verse — the accentual verse in- 
digenous to Italic, and, it would appear, to 
the Indo-European races in general. What is 
left hardly justifies more than a conventional 
criticism. The lines preserved to us by later 
grammarians, merely as illustrations of word- 
usage, do not conform to the Hellenic pat- 
tern that became dominant in Italy after 
Ennius C2.39-169 b.c.). We do not, moreover, 
entirely comprehend the art of reading 
Saturnian metre. The Odyssey of Livius was 
one of the well-worn hooks read by Horace 
in the school ruled over by the severe Orbil- 
ius. The fact that these early writers fur- 
nished pabulum for the elementary schools 
may help to explain the neglect into which 
Livius Andronicus, as well as other writers of 
the Republic, fell at the period when Italy 
was influenced most by the cosmopolitan cul- 
ture of the East. 

Like the other two poets, Cn. Naevius and 
Ennius, that flourished in the era of Republi- 
can simplicity, the translator of the Odyssey 
tried his ’prentice hand at translation of Greek 
tragedies. This teacher of languages adapted a 
Greek drama for the Roman stage at the first 
recorded series of games held in Rome, 240 
B.c. This was two years after the peace settle- 
ment with Carthage, which terminated the 
first successful foreign war against the Roman 
state. Roman officers that had enjoyed the 
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princely hospitality of Hiero of Syracuse, now 
an ally of Rome, were dazzled by his display 
of art and by his h'terary treasures. In tlie 
theatre at Sjnracuse these Roman aristocrats 
enjoyed the plays of Euripides and Menander. 
Hiero even pointed out, in the works of Greek 
historians, how the Romans rvere descended 
from the heroes of Troy. All this had a pro- 
found effect on the Roman generals, who saw 
to it that the translator of the Odyssey should 
also reproduce some Greek tragedies for 
presentation in Rome. From the few frag- 
ments e.xtant we can judge that he favored 
the themes celebrated by the older Greek 
dramatists and that his versions were free 
adaptations \vith abundant alliteration after 
the accepted mode of his day. 

Whereas Lirdus Andronicus, a “half-Greek,” 
came to Rome as a prisoner of war, Cn. 
Naetdus Cca. 270-ca. 199 b.c.) was a native- 
born citizen, from Campania. He had aU the 
independence characteristic of one that had 
served in the first Punic War. He emulated 
his predecessor Livius in the art of adapting 
Greek drama to Roman dress. His first plays 
were brought out in 235 b.c. To Naevius is 
credited the first Latin play on an Italian 
subject. His partiality for Old Greek Comedy, 
with its freedom of speech and utmost frank- 
ness in criticising contemporary foibles, 
aroused the opposition of the aristocratic fam- 
ily of the Metelli. To Naerdus must be given 
credit for the introduction into Latin dress 
of such stock comic characters as the hungry 
parasite and the boasting soldier. In the 
Girl from Tarentum, he presents us with a 
deft picture of a flirtatious girl of the town. 
He forsook the stage and devoted himself to 
the composition of a national epic on the first 
Punic War. In the fragments that have sur- 
vived, we can detect manifestations of real 
talent in dealing with a subject which, how- 
ever, was too near and pressing to furnish 
suitable material for an heroic epic after the 
grand manner. His achievement, nevertheless, 


was such as to inspire later witers like 
Ennius, and especially Virgil, to reflect oh 
the simple but genuinely heroic past of the 
embatded citizen soldiers of Italy. He chose 
also to use the native Saturnian measures, 
leaving to his younger contemporary Ennius 
the task of taming “those native wood-notes 
wild” into the artistic mold of the Greek he.\- 
ameter, the meter made immortal by Homer. 

Quintus Ennius’^ C2.39-169 B.c.) has rightly 
been called the “Father” of Latin literature 
as part and parcel of Mediterranean culture. 
His predecessors had played with Hellenism 
as an imported product from over-seas. The 
fact that Ennius was bom and lived for a 
score of years in the Graecized town of Rugiae 
in Calabria speaks for itself. Although Livius 
came from Tarentum and was a master of two 
languages, his lowly estate as a teacher did 
not lend itself to fostering the whole-hearted 
adoption of Hellenism as a literary' cult. 
Ennius had the good fortune to be noticed 
by Marcus Cato, whose reputation for rigid 
honesty and narrow patriotism was a guaran-- 
tee that one who benefited by such patronage 
might be, like Caesar’s wife, above suspicion. 
Such an assodation might be expected to lead 
toward Ennius' choice of a literary theme of 
national import. The fragments of his Roman 
epic, prosaically called the. Annals, amount to 
about 600 verses. The achievement of Ennius 

i 

in these 18 books was twofold. He awoke the 
Italian muse to record its past in heroic strains,, 
after the grand Homeric manner. And for the 
first time the technique of Greek quantitative 
verse, the hexameter, was introduced into 
Roman poetry. 

The most imique contribution, however, 
of Eimius "to Latin letters is in the field of 
satire. He was the first to introduce— if not to 
create— for the west that curious medley in 
verse, with its elements at once didactive and 
narrative. In this genre he was the inspirer of 
a long and noble line of successors. One of 
these was his nephew, M. Pacuvius (220- 
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ca' 130 B.cO- The Satires of Pacuvius are lost 
to us, but we possess over a hundred lin« of 
fragments of his tragedies. He, like his uncle, 
was interested in national drama on an Italian 
subject. A younger contemporary of Pacm-ius 
tt’as Accius 0 >- 17°)' Cicero informs us that 
both writers .staged plays at the same aedile 
games, when Pacuvius was eighty years old 
and Accius was in his thirtieth year. 

Although . Roman critics like Quintilian 
.'seem to have regarded Latin comedy as much 
inferioi to the Greek, we are in a situation 
today tliat makes it difficult to agree or disa- 
gree. We have extant today 2.1 comedies al- 
most entire of Plautus and 6 complete come- 
dies of Terence. While Quintilian deals more 
favorably rvith tragedy in Latin, not one en- 
tire Latin tragedy has survived of the older 
period, to enable us to evaluate his judgment 
on the attainments of the Romans in this 
genre. - Moreover, very few of the Greek 
models for the Latin writers of comedies have 
come down to us in their entirety. Hence our 
judgment of the intrinsic merits of either 
Plautus or Terence as playwrights is likely to 
be somewhat subjective. - 
. • T, Maccius Plautus’*^ was active in Rome 
as writer or adapter of comedies from Greek 
originals from 220 to 184 b . c . He was there- 
fore a contemporary of Ennius. He seems to 
has'e been bom in 'Umbria and received 
Roman citizeitship later. His name has comic 
association; 'Titus Hatfoot the Clown.” He 
was a man of the people and knew ail their 
foibles and preferences. The 21 plays at- 
tributed to him on the authority of the learned 
Varrd, who lived over a century later, even 
though their plots , and stock characters are 
taken bodily from the Greek comedies of 
the 4th and 3d c., are filled with rollicking, 
boisterous Italian humor. 

Younger than Plautus by more than 30 
years, older than Terence by about .20, was 
the dramatist Caecilius Statius, an Insubrian 
Gaul from the Po valley. As a prisoner, of 


war he was first a slave. Subsequently he be- 
came a freedman and a dose friend of Ennius 
and of Terence, both of whom were produc- 
ing plays during his lifetime. About 40 tides 
of comedies from the Greek by this author 
are extant. As a careful stylist he serv-es as 
a representative of the period of transition’ 
beriveen the more naive comic spirit of 
Plautus and the more refined art of Terence,''" 
Cca. 1 95-1 59 B.C.). As his name would imply, 
P. Terentius Afer was bom in Africa. Like 
Caecilius Statius he was a slave who finally 
received his freedom from his master, P, 
Terentius Lucanus, a Roman senator. He 
later attracted the notice of the prominent 
Roman statesman and enthusiastic Hellenist, 
P. Sdpio Africanus; Terence used the pro- 
logue of one of his plays to defend himself 
against the charge that his patron was the real 
author of his comedies. In keeping with the 
refined drde for which Terence wrote, his 
plays portray characters that rouse our sympa- 
thy because of the delicate lines of their dcr 
lineation. In the Lady of Andros we find 
depicted no common courtesan as in the 
more popular Plautus. Again in his admirable 
Self-Tormentor the tempered outlook of a 
man of culture is reflected in the celebrated 
remark of the harassed father that nothing 
human is alien to his interest: homo sum; 
humani nil a me alienitm futo. 

This literary Renaissance in Rome of the 3d 
and 2d c., with its emphasis especially on 
drama, reflected the interest inherent in 
Greek literature of the Golden Age. As in 
many of the revivals of this sort, the results, 
though often brilliant, like diamonds in a 
strange setting, were what one might expect 
of a hybrid product. Though not entirely 
sterile, these centuries of dramatic efflorescence 
generated a strange progeny. The results of 
much grafting on Italian culture were multi- 
farious. The grafted tree, to use a Vergilian 
phrase, looked dovm in astonishment on fruit 
that was not its own. Social conditions in 
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Rome and throughout Italy in the ist c. b.g. 
set the stamp of approval on multitudinous 
mimes and farces. These were more native to 
the soil, perhaps, but because of their over- 
emphasis on buffoonery or slap-stick appealed 
especially to the multitude clamoring for en- 
tertainment at one of the four great holiday 
periods in the Roman year. When candidates 
for office hitched these occasions for festivity 
to their political ambitions, we come upon 
those extraordinary spectacles that, at their 
worst, evoke our amazement and horror. At 
their best, the machinerj' seems to have over- 
whelmed what is left of the literary tradition. 
The extravagance of the productions is de- 
scribed by Cicero in one of his letters: "What 
delight is to be found in watching the proces- 
sion of 600 mules in Clyteinnestra or 3,000 
wine-jars in the Trojan Horse?” We have 
reached a time when in Rome educated peo- 
ple left dramatic presentations to the populace. 
Instead of attending such shows, the aristocrat 
or wealthy dilettante that had leanings to- 
wards philosophy or literature retired to his 
villa to compose, like M. Terentius Varro, 
a dialogue on Agriculture, or like Cicero, a 
dramatic dialogue on The State. This break 
between the populace, whose sole aim for 
existence seemed to he "bread and circuses,” 
and the educated few, will prepare us for the 
tendencies in Roman literature of the ist c. 
B.G. and later. With perhaps one or two 
exceptions, -writers in the Italian scene will 
more and more he concerned with the 
prejudices, preoccupations, ambitions, failings 
and virtues of a minority of successful fami- 
lies, whether these be of ancient lineage or 
have attained such heights by their native 
genius and industry. 

Bom in Campania about 20 years before the 
death of Terence, C. Lucilius (ca. 180-103 
B.G.) belonged to the phil-Hellenist circle of 
P. Scipio Africanus. To estimate Lucilius 
correctly as a \yriter of pungent satire is now 
no easy task. We possess over 1,000 verses. 


chosen for the most part by a compiler of a 
dictionary of Republican Latin over 200 years 
later. Hence we see our author chiefly either 
as an innovator in language or as one who 
frequently reflected the popular speech of his 
day. The significance of Lucilius in the his- 
tory of satire will become increasingly evident 
as we trace the evolution of this genre during 
the years that follow— years fruitful in criti- 
cism of man and his foibles. This Cgmpanian- 
bom writer set the stamp for satirical poetry 
in Rome. The semi-dramatic form initiated 
by Lucilius produced so many literary heirs 
and emulators that the critic Quintilian could 
state confidently that "satire is wholly ours.” 
Roman satire, however, was unable alto- ■ 
gether to conceal the fact that its free and 
often audacious criticism of contemporary so- 
cial trends had ultimate source in the spirit of 
5th c. Athens. The ghosts of Aristophanes and 
of other representatives of Old Comedy were 
stalking the Italian streets and highways. The 
vein of didacticism, which is more charac- 
teristic of Roman than of Greek letters, leads 
one to expect, ho-w^ever, a greater strain of 
gravity in the west. In this, Lucilius reflects 
the high seriousness sought after by the great 
Roman aristocratic bouses. In this respect, too, 
he was undoubtedly influenced by the high 
standards of the Scipio family, which en- 
couraged a Greek historian, then a hostage 
at Rome, to study the causes of the rise of the 
Roman republic. This Greek refugee, Poly- 
bius, attempted to plumb the depths of Roman 
character, as ’exemplified by certain indi- 
viduals of social consequence. The highlight 
of such an ideal is stated in two verses of 
Lucilius himself; "Our country’s weal as first 
we alw'ays rate, Our parents’ next, and last 
our own estate.” 

In direct contrast to such objectivism as is 
found in those writers that used satire as a 
medium for their ideas, stands another group 
of poets. This group was fascinated by the 
subjectivism of the Alexandrians. The still 
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small voice o£ the Greek lyric poetry of the 
most representative of these 3d c. poets, Cal- 
limachus, found an echo in the hearts of 
many Roman young men of leisure. This 
Greek poet-librarian gave currency to the ex- 
pression that “a big hook is a big ewl.” Hence 
the rage foir brief rdgnettes, thumb-nail 
sketches, pointed epigram and learned toy 
epic, which at once fascinates and repels us 
in the literature of Rome in the ist c. b.c. 
From the beginning of this century we have 
epigrams after the Greek manner, by Q. 
Lutatius Catulus, Valerius Aedituus, and 
Pordus Lidnus. Some playful tit-bits of 
Laevius of the same period are in the ap- 
proved Alexandrian manner, addressed to the 
eye and ear of the initiated only. The eye was 
pleased by the fanciful shapes formed by the 
•varied metres. For example, one of his poems 
was designed to rouse the imagination to roam 
in curious fashion. Accordant rvith its title, the 
external form of this poem was that of the 
outspread vrings of a phoenix! Somewhat later 
in the. century, certain verses of M. Furius 
Bibaculus were laughed out of court. In his 
lost epic on the Gallia wars of Caesar, at least 
one infelicitous phrase was noted by the 
Augustan critics: "Jupiter,” he rvrote, “spat 
on the nuntry Alps flakes of white snow.” A 
poet of this group, who links this period with 
the era of the court-poets under Augustus, is 
C. Helvius Cinna, author of a toy-epic, lo, 
on which he is said to have spent nine years. 
He is reputed to have been one of the con- 
spirators that stabbed Julius Caesar to death. 
In Shakespeare’s play, one of the plebeians 
is represented as threatening Cinna vvith 
death “for his bad verses.” 

A discussion of Latin lyric poetry would be 
incomplete without mention of C. Valerius 
Catullus,’^ of Verona Cca. 84-54 b-cO> who 
belonged, as his name implies, to the historic 
gens of the Valerii. If we exclude one' note- 
worthy contribution to a state celebration in 
the form of a noble hymn to Diana (XXXIV), 


his poetry' is stamped with an indiwdualism 
that has made an impress on European poetry 
hardl)' exceeded by any other ancient poet, 
with the possible exception of Sappho. Catul- 
lus’ version of a famous lyric of Sappho’s is 
surcharged with his ovto very personal love 
for Lesbia. More than the Greek poet, Catul- 
lus exemplifies extreme abandon at the two 
magnetic poles of love and hate. “Lesbia,” 
whose real name was Clodia, was the inspirer 
of his most lyrical verse. It would seem that 
she played with all the arts of a coquette on 
the heart of this impressionable young man 
from the pror-inces. His 85th poem is brief 
and epigrammatic: T love and hate; why so, 
you ask in vain./ I know not, but t’is so. I 
sense the pain.” The style of Catullus, like 
his emotions, varied according to the content 
and purpose of his theme. Latin raters re- 
ferred to him as “learned”; that is, well- 
trained in the school of the Greek muse of 
poetrj’. His attainments in the field of the 
epithalamium or marriage-hjmn, for example, 
may not have appealed to the average reader 
in antiquity, but these poems have made a 
niche for their creator in the shrine of all 
sincere poets. In fact, Catullus became at 
once the pioneer in the pror'ince of the love 
elegy and the spiritual motivating force for 
such masterpieces as the fourth eclogue of 
Virgil. 

VTiile Catullus possesses a genius of many 
facets, the ne.xt poet we shall consider pre- 
sents a decided contrast. The keen, unswerv- 
ing mind of Lucretius’^ C95-54 B-c.) preferred 
the more sombre enchantments of the Muse 
whose delight is to search for the ultimate 
“nature of things.” This furnishes the theme 
for his famous didactic poem in six books. In 
this he is but following the tradition of those 
pre-Socratic poets whose minds revelled in an 
imaginary domain of terrestrial, or rather, uni- 
versal origins. To use a striking phrase of 
Lucretius himself, he aspired to reach beyond 
“the flaming walls of the universe.” An 
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thusiasdc follower of Epicurus, he inter- 
mingles Epicurean serenity with that Roman 
high-seriousness which found its model in the 
Olympian utterances of such philosophical 
Greek poets as Empedocles. In fact, like that 
of the last named, Lucretius’ life has become 
somewhat of a legend. If Empedocles is re- 
puted to have ended his life by leaping into 
a volcano, the Latin poet is said to have died 
by his own hand after drinking a love-potion. 
Lucretius’ own verses, in which he frequently 
extols "immortal death” as well as the infinite 
creation and destruction of the world, may 
have inspired the legend. He seems, in truth, 
to have been half in love with “dusty death”; 
for who can soon forget the profound convic- 
tion expressed in a fine that is the key-note 
of his third hooki* In effect, he says that rvhen 
we have shuffled off this mortal coil Ca 
Lucretian figure) rwth all its troubles, death 
is nought; it matters not even whether we 
were ever bom "when mortal life is snuffed 
out by death immortal.” Notwithstanding 
these outpourings on inevitable death, as a 
coxmterblast to the materiah'stic beliefs on the 
after-life in vogue at his time, the aim of 
Lucretius is above all to trace the beautiful 
order of nature and what he conceived to be 
the natural law of the universe. His atomic 
theor)' is derived from the Greek philosopher 
Democritus. But Lucretius attempt^ to make 
this hypothesis a convincing one by thorough 
exposition after the approved rhetorical man- 
ner of his day. Interwoven in what to many 
minds is a desert of analytical description of 
atomic permutations are many brilliant flashes 
of genius. To Lucretius’ contemporary Cicero, 
these purple patches made up for the 
thousands of verses of another sort, though 
ev'en these are very skilfully wrought. The 
enigmatic words of Cicero to his brother 
Quintus indicate the background of a con- 
troversy on the precise value of such specula- 
tion on physical science in Latin verse. 

So far in our discussion of the history of 


Latin literature we have confined our remarks < 
to the province of poetry. It is to be expected 
that the art of expressing one’s thoughts in 
rhythmic language precede, in the history of a 
literature, the art of composition in prose. 
Yet here again, 'Greek models were at hand. 
Before Cato, called the Censor C2.34-149 b.c.), 
some native Itah’ans had written in Greek 
prose certain historical treatises, no longer 
extant. Cato was a staunch exponent of the 
Italian native traditions. He professed to dis- 
like all Greek ideas and studied the language 
only in his later years, under the direction of 
the poet Ennius. In a lost work on the origins 
of Italian towns, he proved himself a lover 
of his own land and traditions. We can judge, 
from the sledge-hammer qualities of his ex- 
tant speeches, that he disdained the highly 
intricate art of the Greek rhetorician. Yet- 
even here, in some 80 fragments, he betrays 
at times his secret admiration for his models. 

Preceding Cicero by a bare ten years is a ' 
writer whose contribution to prose literature 
far surpasses in extent that of all other 
Romans. Marcus Terentius Varro’^ was bom 
in the Sabine country in 1 16 and lived well 
into the age of Augustus (27). He wrote over 
40 different works, embracing such varied sub- 
jects as agriculture and philology. He was- 
widely read and quoted, down to the period 
of the Christian fathers, who found in his 
encyclopedic work a mine of information on 
ancient Italian cult practices. Varro is heir to 
the Alexandrian flair for miscellaneous facts 
and fancies. From the point of view of pure 
literature, he must be regarded as a source for 
later writers, such as Virgil in his Georgies 
and Pliny the Elder in his Natural History, 
and for commentators in general. He is re- 
sponsible for the vogue of the Platonic arid 
Aristotelian dialogue pattern Cef- his work 
on Fanning and on the Latin Language), 
which is a characteristic feature of Cicero’s 
essays. Here again we seem to see the artistic 
preference of many Roman as well as Greek 
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writers, for dramatizing what would otherwise 
be unrelieved discussion or dry exposition. 

The Roman encyclopedist was a warm ad- 
mirer of Marcus Tullius Cicero’^ (r 06-43 
B.C.), and dedicated part of his work on the 
'Latin language to this greatest and most 
versatile of all prose writers in the tongue. 
Cicero had already dedicated to Varro one 
of his philosophical dialogues. Here we may 
gain an insight. into one of the special in- 
terests of each of these two prominent writers: 
science for one. and philosophy for the other. 
Before he became fasdnafed by philosophy, 
however, Cicero had lived a full life of a 
Roman statesman and lawyer. We possess 47 
of his speeches, written with superb art. His 
style steers a middle course between the ultra- 
orhateness of the Asian school and the sim- 
plidty of the Attic. -In this respect he reveals 
the strength and the weakness of his character 
and aims. His eclectidsm reached also into 
the realm of social and political life. There are 
preserved over 700 of his letters to his friends, 
a documentary record of extraordinary value. 
Like the votive tablet to which Horace com- 
pare the work of the satirist Lucilius, these 
epistles too have the seal and stamp of per- 
sonality. TTie' celebrated orator and aspiring 
litterateur here throws off the mask and stands 
revealed as a keenly alive and responsive cor- 
respondent. Some letters to. and from Julius 
Caesar. appear here,' and such unforgettable 
pictures as that in- which he describes to a 
friend the excitement caused by a visit to his 
villa of the great general and his retinue. 

We have extant a dozen treatises. of a phi- 
losophical nature by the hand of Cicero. As 
a philosopher he aspired to popularize some 
of the remarkable achievements of the Greek 
mind; , in the process, he had to clothe a 
strange terminology in Latin dress. He suc- 
ceeded admirably; so much so that these Latin 
equivalents C^.g., qualitas; quantitas) ,of 
Greek terms have prevailed in the vocabulary 
of many European nations. Until Greek 


philosophy was rehabilitated in the i6th c., 
Cicero s works furnished the main source of 
philosophical knowledge for the intellectual 
world of the west. And the style both of these 
works and of his extant orations presented a 
pattern that most nations in the west have 
followed. He is the most influential figure in 
the evolution of artistic prose style in Europe 
and America, both in Latin and in the ver- 
nacular languages. 

Six years younger than Cicero, but a man 
of action rather than of contemplation, Julius 
Caesar’s^ position in the history of literature 
is a minor but nevertheless significant one. 
His orations, now lost, were highly com- 
mended by both his contemporary Cicero and 
the great critic Quintilian. His extant work 
on the Gallic War is a model of condensed 
and vivid narrative of an event that struck 
the imagination of his contemporaries as the 
conquest of Mexico by Cortez or the World 
War II landing in Normandy strikes us today. 
There is in this account a Thucydidean note 
of detachment, obtained chiefly hy the use of 
the third person throughout. Modem readers 
are roused by the vivid account of the landing 
operations in Britain. Suspense is especially 
notable in the fifth book, in the story of the 
siege of Quintus Cicero’s camp. Excellent too 
is the restraint in reporting speeches, as con- 
trasted with the tendency of most historians 
of his day Cand later) to dramatize at all costs. 
There is realism in the brief injunctions of 
the officers to the soldiers in moments of ex- 
treme danger. Who cannot be moved by the 
brief command of the standard-bearer of the 
famous Tenth Legion as the soldiers jumped 
into the sea to take the coast of Britain? 
Caesar shows himself to be a keen student of 
human nature in his analysis of the motives 
and intentions of his Gallic opponents. ^As a 
professed student of language he endeavored, 
as he said himself, to avoid any unusual 
words as dne would a reef at sea. 

The hostility of Sallust'' (86-35 b-c-) « 
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the nih'ng families in Rome, his friendliness 
to Caesar’s factions, is evident in his two 
surviving monographs, one on the Conspiracy 
of Catiline, the other on the Jugurthine war 
in Africa. His style, nen'ous and sinewy, was 
much admired by the authors of the SiHer 
Age, to whom an epigrammatic turn of phrase 
appealed. 

The Age of Augustus: 43 B.G-14 a.d. The 
constant strife during the ist c. b.g. culmi- 
nated in the assassination of Julius Caesar in 
44 and of Cicero late the following year. The 
triumvirate that brought about the blood 
purge of that year included the youthful 
Octawan, the grand-nephew and adopted son 
of Caesar. Octavian’s colleagues, Antony and 
Lepidus, it would appear, were responsible 
for Cicero’s name’s being placed on the list 
of the proscribed, among 300 others of sena- 
torial rank. To Cicero’s keen insight into lit- 
erary and philosophical problems, should be 
added xmusual powers of observation in po- 
litical affairs. In one of his last works. On the 
Re-piiblic, he made the statement— aftenvards 
quoted by St. Augustine— that the best men 
or best nations should rule over the weakest. 
The empire was becoming too unwieldy for 
government by committees. The rich prizes 
offered to the successful adventurer made it 
easy to raise a motley army anywhere in the 
-East or West. The unsettled conditions of the 
times seemed to demand a strong man at the 
helm. Julius Caesar had, consciously or not, 
paved the way for the partial acceptance of 
the oriental idea that divinity doth hedge 
about a king. The old republican offices and 
distinctions were, however, still jealously re- 
tained. , The tragic events of the Ides of 
March, 44, like the death of the last Etruscan 
king at the hands of another Brutus, were 
everywhere regarded as ominous. 

Among the unsuccessful, the lost generation 
of this period of violent strife, by a strange 
irony of fate, are the names of those that were 
to become the poets laureate of the new 


regime. Virgil, Horace, and, to a lesser extent, 
Propertius, became the sincere propagandists 
of a new era, in which the stains of Roman 
blood would be cleansed in a new bath of 
pohtical righteousness. Through the interven- 
tion of an Etrusccan knight whose wealth was 
spent lavishly in the promotion of the arts, 
this happy alliance of talent with administra- 
tive state policies was brought about. Before 
Maecenas came on the scene, Virgil had won 
the regard of commissioners like Asinius 
Pollio, whose task it was .to obtain land for 
some of the 170,000 veterans that had fought 
at Philippi in 42 against the army organized 
by Brutus and Cassius. Horace was among 
those that had carried the banner of a lost 
cause. The estate of Propertius also was con- 
fiscated. The results were propitious for litera- 
ture. These landless families- were attracted to 
the great magnet, Rome. 

The oldest of this trio, and the most cele- 
brated poet of the most important age m Latin , 
literature, is Virgil’^ (70-19 b.c.). His family 
estate near Mantua was one of those taken 
and apportioned to the veterans after the de- 
feat of Brutus and Cassius. The poet’s father 
made every effort to secure for his son the best 
possible education. He was sent to Cremona, 
later to Milan, and finally to Rome, where 
he must have attracted notice by his early 
efforts in poetry. We are still uncertain of the 
authenticity of many short poems ascribed to 
him by later commentators, though he pro-' 
duced a finished masterpiece in the series of 
ten pastorals called Eclogues, between 41 and 
39 B.c. These pastorals have a thoroughly 
Italian or Sicilian setting. His great model was 
'Theocritus, who through his continuance set 
the standard for that genre for all time. The 
Georgies is a definitely Italian work, in the 
tradition of Hesiod’s Worhs and Days. 'The 
gam is not merely in the more mature art of 
the later poet; there is a change of heart re- 
flecting die experiences of seven eventful 
centuries. Whereas Hesiod writes for the en- 
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couragement of a lazy brother, Virgil, writing 
for a wider audience, emphasizes duty rather 
dian necessity. In this respect he is the heir 
of Ae ages of philosophical speculation, 
whether Academic, Epicurean, or Stoic. His 
early tendency, to retire from the forum and 
cormdl chamber is. definitely reflected in the 
woodland setting of his ideal shepherd. The 
need for stabilitj' and especially for the restora- 
tion of time-honored cults and customs came 
more and more into the foreground. The seal 
was set on this policy of consen-atism when 
the Senate in January, 27, conferred the title 
of Augustus Cthe revered) on Caesar s adopted 
son, Octavian. 

Among the cults that Augustus fostered 
was that of Venus genetrix. His grand-uncle 
Julius had made political capital out of the 
-tradition that associated the Julian gens with 
the godd«s Venus; through the son of Venus 
and a mortal, was traced the descent of 
the familj' of Augustus. The son, Aeneas, 
whose single combat wdth Achilles is described 
in the 20th book of Homer’s Iliad, is saved 
by the intervention of the god of the sea. In 
the same book there is a prophecy by Poseidon, 
which was interpreted as alluding to the 
future Romans, that Aeneas and his children’s 
children will reign over the Trojans. He had 
thus for a long time been connected in popu- 
lar imagination with various settlements in 
the Mediterranean. Phases of this legend ap- 
peared also in the Latin epics of Naewus and 
Ermius. The spirit of Julius Caesar seems to 
hover over the story, for was it not he that 
carried the Roman name even to farthest 
Britain:’ The simple annals of those Roman 
centurions recorded by their commander-in- 
chief, in a conflict that lasted almost as long 
as the fahled Trojan War, must have had a 
profotind effect on the youthful Virgil. He 
may have caught a glimpse of many a Roman 
legion, in the frequent marches northward 
through Cremona and Milan, behveen 58 
and 51. He certainly must have seen the 


pomp and circumstance accompanjing Caes- 
ar’s return to Rome in 49, when he became 
dictator, and again in 45 when he celebrated 
his Triumphs. It is probable that Virgil was 
in Rome or near-by when Caesar was struck 
dowm in the Senate-house by the conspirators. 

The ground was thus quite fortunately laid 
for an epic that would consecrate the new 
regime to a great tradition that emanated, as 
we have seen, from the most approved sources. 
Within the space of 12 books Virgil has 
traced the storj’ at once tragic and comforting 
of a hero whose career, if too much in ac- 
cordance udth the standards of the Roimd 
Table of later days, still fesdnated the Roman 
reader. The tragic events of the sack of Troy 
and the subsequent wanderings of the Trojans 
are related to Queen Dido at her palace in 
Carthage. Admiration for Aeneas’ exploits 
and pity for his lot caused Dido to fall in love 
with the Trojan chieftain. Direction from his 
goddess mother, Venus, and from the oracles 
of Apollo, made it necessarj' for Aeneas to 
leave Dido to her fate. Then follow the fu- 
neral games in Italy for Aeneas’ father. The 
Sixth Book contains the famous wsion of the 
future of Rome. In the later books the Trojan 
leader lands in Italy, and in a series of striking 
episodes defeats his enemies and establishes 
a dynasty. 

In Virgil's gallerj' of portraits, admiration 
and pity, “tears for mortal things,’’ will be 
evoked, as the visitor looks upon figures that 
will never entirely lose their fascination. 
There are queenly Dido and dutiful Aeneas; 
treacherous Sinon; Laocoon, the priest that 
himself became a victim; the Cumaean Sibyl; 
Charon, the ferryman; Mezentius the violent, 
Tumus the impetuous, the legendary Camilla 
and the shadow)' Lavinia, who, like Helen, 
became the cause of many “battles long ago.” 

The experiences of the accomplished poet 
Horace*’ (65-8 b.c.) followed a not dissimilar 
pattern. His father had carefully educated his 
only son in Rome before the future poet de- 
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cided, in a romantic mood, to throw in his Jot 
with the Republican forces. For several years 
after this unfortunate affair, Horace was occu- 
pied as a derk in the praetor’s office in Rome, 
an humble position, wliich, however, provided 
him wath some leisiue to write. The result 
was a series of Erodes and Satires, quite 
native to the soil for the most part, but mani- 
festing his outspoken admiration for the best 
Greek models. The poet was encouraged by 
his patron Maecenas, to whom he had been 
introduced by Virgil, to undertake two works: 
one, the medley (already begun) known as 
the Epodes, which included themes grave and 
gay; the other, the celebrated Odes. The col- 
lection of Odes, published in three books in 
23 B.C., marks him as one of the greatest lyric 
poets of all time. His Epistles, in two books, 
written between 20 and 13 b . c ., are the tvork 
of his maturity. His secure position as doyen 
of the literary circles of Rome, after the death 
of Virgil in 19 B.c., is indicated especially in 
the famous epistle in the 2d booh known as 
the Ats Poetica. In many memorable phrases 
(such ^s the remark about the "purple patch”) 
this work shows keen critical actunen and 
presents sound adwce for writers, echoed by 
critics down the ages. 

Quintilian declares that the Latin wnciters 
of elegiac poetry present a challenge to the 
Greek poets who composed in that meter. The 
foremost representatives of the elegy in Latin 
letters, whose works happily have sruvived, 
are Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus, and Ovid. 
The artistry of Catullus presented grounds for 
emulation. The Catullan emphasis on the 
"^theme of the subjective emotion of love set 
the keynote. To the Lesbia of Catullus is 
matched the Cynthia of Propertius, the Deha 
of Tibullus, the Comma of Ovid. Such a. 
pattern has no exact correspondence in extant 
Greek elegy. The form of elegiac verse— an 
hexameter followed by a closing and sealing 
pentameter-rwas now the accepted medium 
for the poetry of love. The 71 elegies in the. 


first three books of Sextus Propertius (47- 
15 B.c.) reveal clever workmanship. The 
Alexandrian tendency to obscurity, however, 
makes many of the elegies difficult reading. 
He presents a fine delineation of his too popu- 
lar Cynthia, but we are left with a feeling, 
after all this dramatization, that the poet is 
more interested in how he gives expression to 
his varying emotions than in the object of his 
reflections. In this he appears to be the exact 
opposite of Catullus, who reminds one in 
many ways of the poet Robert Bums. Many 
excellent elegies of Propertius, nevertheless, 
have that magic quality which we so much 
admire in the French poet Villon, who may 
have come across some of the Latin poet’s 
verses in his wanderings. 

The 16 elegies of Albius Tibullus (55- 
19 B.c.) have a tranquil charm that, of his 
contemporaries, only Virgil shares. Like Vir- 
gil, he expresses intense admiration for the 
simple life of the country villa, Tibullus’ in- 
terests in the rustic life are purely artistic: 
he admires the round of activities of the 
Itah'an farmer, with its regularly recurring 
festivals of joy and mirth. He is in love with 
peace and dreamy ease. Deha does not enter 
very frequendy into this picture. 

Most of the work of Ovid^ (43 B.c.- 
18 A.D.) is also in the elegiac meter. The one 
great exception is the much admired mytho- 
logical epic, the Metamorphoses, which along 
with the Roman Calendar is the work of his 
later years before his banishment in 8 a.d. 
This poem relates in well over 10,000 verses 
the complete history of metamorphosis from 
the creation of the world to the time of 
Augustus. In no other poem of Ovid can . we 
better detect the deft hand of a supreme teller 
of tales. Ovid’s light airy touch permeates all 
his poems: his youthful Loves, wherein he 
follows the elegiac tradition and makes 
Corinna celebrated; the brilliant series of love- 
letters of wronged ladies called the Heroines; 
his Art of Love, a mock-didactic poem which. 
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if taken seriously, is highly offensive to our 
sense of morahty in a matter of great social 
import; his Remedy for Love which, though 
professing to be a recantation of the preceding, 
exhibits an even more immoral tone. Tlie 
poems written in exile show a mixture of 
self-pity and proud assurance in the power 
of , his muse. ‘1 have been ruined," Ovid 
wrote, “by my own cleverness.” 

In' the realm of prose literature the Au- 
gustan age witnessed a notable achievement 
in the voluminous work of the historian Livy*^ 
C59 B.C.-17 A.D.). His history of Rome from 
the foundation to his own day served to 
waken for the first time the consciousness of 
all readers to the realization of the epic past 
of their country. Livy attempted to accom- 
plish in mellifluous prose what Virgil had 
already achieved— or was in the process of 
achieving— in dignified heroic verse. Over this 
huge canvas he exerted his undoubted powers 
of vivid representation, colored, however, by 
the expression of his repeated conviction that 
the present times w^re out of joint. 

The Silver Age: 14 A.D.-117 a.d. It was 
V left for other writers, bom under different 
auspices, to depict the dramatic scenes under 
the Emperors of the ist and 2d c. a.d. The 
works of two of these vraiters, Cornelius 
Tacitus* and Suetonius,* may be said to 
frame the political picture of this stormy 
period. In keeping with the art of sculpture 
at . this time, literature attempted to outdo 
itself in psychological analysis of character. 
The portrait busts that survive from this 
period tend to extremes of realism. But this 
■ realism was for the most part thoroughly im- 
bued with the characteristic faults of the age, 
overemphasis on brilliance of rhetorical phras- 
ing and an endeavor to portray-the dramatic 
,at all cost. If Tacitus and Suetonius may be 
. said to epitomize the social and political 
events, the fine critical work of Quintilian* 
• presents a survey of the literaiy scene up to 
the close of the century. This author of an 


excellent treatise on rhetoric was himself in- ' 
tensely aware of the misuse and abuse of the 
art. 

As a conective to -the severe judgments of 
the historians and satirists of the mores of 
these centuries, we possess the finished letters 
of a man who moved chiefly in the circles of 
the dlite arid the privileged. This is Pliny the 
Younger, a man of no great genius, it is true, 
but one who, in an age when the old concep- 
tion of liberty had vanished, managed to pre- 
serve something of the antique balance and 
reserve. 

Satire is the predominant note of this pe- 
riod, as especially in A. Persius Flaccus C34- 
62) and Juvenal* Cca. 55-ca. 130), the former 
of good lineage, the latter belonging to a 
respectable family of some means. Tlie slim 
volume of 6 satires written by the youthful 
Persius strikes a high moral note. They were 
frequently read in the Middle Ages, no doubt 
with appropriate commentarj'. The occasional 
obscurity may have been the result of an 
attempt to avoid offending the mighty. Persius 
had attended, in Rome, the lectures of the 
Stoic philosopher Comutus; to the impression- 
able youth the words of his instructor were 
sacred. There is a universal appeal in Persius’ 
2d satire, on the proper disposition towards 
prayer, that recalls the parable of the Pharisee 
and the publican. But the conventional para- 
doxes of the Stoics do not often lend them- 
selves to the creation of good poetry. 

What has been called the Stoic reaction 
under the Caesars can be detected in various 
guises in the literary work of the first two 
centuries. Juvenal did not spare the great 
and near-great of his time, whose names had 
become symbolic of flattery and sycophancy. 
But such denunciation of the emperor Domi- 
tian and of upstarts like Sejanus had become 
the stock-in-trade for declaimers in the piping 
times of Trajan. In Juvenal’s condemnation 
of vice, he puts modesty to shame. Nothing in 
fact is too sacred for the terrible thunderbolts 
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of his rhetoric. His special antipathies are the 
orientals of all races, who were gradually 
ousting the natives in Rome. Two of Juve- 
nal’s Satires have become part of English 
literature, through Samuel Johnson's adapta- 
tions of the 3d and the loth, called London, 
and The Vanity of Hiiman Wishes. 

It is worth while noting Quintilian’s obser- 
vation on the epic concerned with Pompey’s 
last stand at Pharsalus C48) written by 
Seneca’s nephew, M. Annaeus Lucanus C39- 
65 A.D.). Lucan’s work, in his opinion, is more 
akin to the orators’ art than to that of the 
poet. Yet, of the 4 extant frigid epics of this 
ist c. A.!)., Lucan’s is by far the most inter- 
esting and original. In the medieval schools 
■ his rvork held rank next to Virgil’s. His por- 
trayal, for example, of the imcompromising 
Cato of Utica, who was in love with lost 
causes, has had an undeniable appeal to poets 
everywhere. The Celtic heroes "who went 
forth to war but always fell’’ are of his fellow- 
ship: "Victorious causes to the gods are pleas- 
ing, the vanquished to Cato.’’ Though Lucan’s 
hero is ostensibly Pompey the Great, Caesar’s 
' astonishing successes hold the imagination of 
the reader, as in Milton’s epic the fallen angel, 
in accordance with the Aristotelian norm, has 
a more dramatic appeal. 

When we turn to the literary career of 
Lucan’s uncle, Annaeus Seneca’^ (ca, 4. b.c.- 
65 A.D.) there are discoverable certain aflSni- 
ties in mental outlook, though Seneca devoted 
himself to qiute different literary genres. Both 
reveal a fervent admiration of the principles 
of Stoic ethics, together with a close adher- 
ence to the new style characteristic of this 
age. This style, which is the fruit of excessive 
devotion to the “declamations” of the schools, 
is in direct contrast to the smooth naturalism 
of Cicero, stemrmng rather from the succinct 
and epigrammatic quality found .in the works 
of Cicero’s contemporary, Sallust. It may be 
pure coincidence that Sallust too was a pro- 
tester against established tendencies. Both 


Seneca and Lucan were accused of treason- 
able affihations under Nero; both were com- 
pelled to commit suicide in 65. The loss of 
freedom of speech, in truth, made its ugly 
imprint on most of the hterature of this pe- 
riod. The 9 tragedies that Seneca , composed 
seem to have been begun in exile. The sub- 
jects are those that have been immortalized 
by the great Greek dramatists. Seneca did not 
unite for a stage or theatrical audience; like 
many other representative writers of this era, 
he envisaged the platform of the declaimer. 

The name of P. Cornelius Tacitus’^ (ca. . 
55-ca. 1 1 8) is further representative of what 
is best in this period of more than usual 
accomplishment. His, youthful works, written 
after the Ciceronian manner, are the 
Germania (Italy and Germany, a contrast), 
Agricola (a Roman administrator in far-off 
Britain), and the Dialogue on the Orators. 
But bis most imique contribution to Euro- 
pean historiography is in his. two famed 
works, dealing with the history of Rome 
from the death of Augustus to 96 a.d; 
These were completed under the good Em- 
perors Nerva and Trajan. The Annals deals 
with the dramatic events in the Roman em- 
pire between the death of Augustus and that 
of Nero. The second work extends the record 
of events to the death of that evil genius, 
Domitian. 

Other writers of the period are linked by 
social relationship rather than -by literary 
affinities. C. Plinius Gaecilius Secimdus (ca. 
62-ca. 1 13) or, as he is better knovra under 
the Anglicized form of his name, Pliny*^ the 
Younger, was a man of very great wealth in 
an age that exhibited many instances of vride. 
cleavage in the social scale. Among the. 368 
letters written by Pliny to correspondents who . 
included the historians Tacitus and Suetonius, 
w'e have one that depicts clearly his patronage 
of MartiaP (ca. 40-ca. 102), the greatest 
epigrammatist of antiquity; This letter was 
occasioned by the death of the poet, who had 
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previously approached the great man in search 
of patronage. Pliny shows his pleasure at 
those verses of Martial that very flatteringly 
compared his powers as an orator to Cicero’s. 
Significant as indicative of Martial’s own esti- 
mate of his work is another statement in the 
same complimentary epigram. My epigrams, 
he writes, should he read after the banquet, 
when men are in a gay mood and wine is 
flowing freely. Again Pliny makes an acute 
estimate of the epigrammatist’s contribution 
to his art. Martial was a man of talent, he 
writes to his friend, whose epigrams provide 
a great deal of wit, with acrimony hut no less 
good-nature. A Spaniard, like the Senecas and 
Quintilian, the epigrammatist displayed little 
of the sturdy independence of character that 
the lives and works of these fellow-country- 
men proclaim. Martial descended far lower 
than the Grub-Street writers of a later day. 
He sold his talents— and they were manifold 
—to the highest bidder. Hence, though many 
of his epigrams strike us as masterpieces of 
wit and innuendo, his pandering to the lowest 
tastes of his readers and patrons indicate that 
he is quite on a level with the society to 
which he is catering. 

As Martial reflects the manner and customs 
of Roman society of the late ist c., Gaius 
Petronius Cd- 66 ) gives us an ultra-realistic 
picture of the extravagance of this giddy 
metropolis in the earlier years. Petronius 
writes his inimitable satire, with its famous 
Banquet of Trimalchio, as one who views all 
the vagaries of the idle rich from -within. 
Martial, on tire other hand, presents us for 
the most part vidth the externals of Roman 
life. He depicts the every-day life of the 
artisan who lodges beside the great man’s 
town house. All this is mingled with gossip 
that he picks up everywhere, about the great 
and the near-great. 

The gossipy but exceedingly interesting 
lives of the Gaesars which G. Suetonius’^ 
Tranquillus C75-ca- 160) composed at the 


beginning of the 2nd c. fitly bring to a close a 
period of transition. With the exception of 
L. Apuleius, who flourished in the mid- 
century, no other WTiter of this period need 
claim our attention. Apuleius is noted for his 
picaresque Gdldm Ass, a prose work that 
throws a bright light on the religious and 
cultural decadence of this time. In tliis ficti- 
tious autobiography, written in a barbarous 
style, we find imbedded the beautiful tale of 
Gupid and Psyche, admirably retold in Eng- 
lish by Walter Pater. Suetonius’ interest in 
biography is characteristic of his age. His 
Greek contemporary, the great Plutarch, was 
the author of the famous Parallel Lives. The 
Caesars from Julius to Domitian stand in 
Suetonius’ pages rei'ealed in all their brilh'ant 
success, their no less calamitous failures, and 
manifold moral lapses. Suetonius holds the 
mirror up to the dramatic scenes of this cen- 
tury with its crowded stage. Thereon such 
contrasted characters as Augustus and Nero 
say farewell to life with a flippant remark on 
their exits as actors from the world’s tragi- 
comedy. There is an objectivism about these 
biographies that has made them models of 
their kind down the ages. Einhard, for e.x- 
ample, in his life of Gharlemagne, was deeply 
influenced by the work of this secretary to 
Emperor Hadrian. This brief sun^ey may, 
perhaps, be no more fittingly brought to its 
close than by paraphrasing part of Hadrian’s 
well-known address to his soul, composed 
on his death-bed (138): "Litde ■^vhimsical 
wheedling soul of mine, thou guest and com- 
rade of my body’s slime. Whence goest thoii, 
slight, pale, and lifeless thing. Without a joke 
to make the rafters ring?” 
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John J. Savage. 

Later Latin. The line of demarcation - be- 
tween Classical Latin literature and Later 
Latin literature must inevitably be an arbi- 

• trary choice; but a beginning for the latter 
with the Christian Apologists, whose inspira- 
tion flowed mainly from opposition to Pagan 
Rome, is not without some justification. Tor 
we thus begin at a time when the authentic 
literary traction of the Republic and the 
Empire had run its course; the exquisite taste 
and sincerity that are the glories of Roman 
Literature had, in the 2d c., degenerated into 

' a cult of preciosity that was but the empty 
skeleton of the admirable form of the past. 
When Christianity had attained a foothold in 
Rome, the heart of literary Rome had ceased 
to beat, save fitfully and with none of its 
wonted vigorl It was merely a body of admired 

' traditional content and technique, to a large 
extent- offensive and dangerous in the eyes of 
a Christian -whose true and lasting home vvas 


in another world. The , poignantly personal ■ 
struggle this fact presented to a sincere Chris- 
tian is portrayed in the anguish of soul that 
(whatever may be said of its factual 'basis) 

St. Jerome suffered in his dream of being . 
denied heaven for his devotion to Ciceronian-, 
ism. The inevitable conflict between paganism 
and Christianity was predicated on; such di- 
chotomies as Ovidian amorality, and the ideal 
, of purity of the Virgin Martyrs; the mate- ' 
rialistic deism of Lucretius, and the notion 
of a personal Providence and human dignity;, 
the deification of dissolute emperors, and the 
Incarnation of the Divine Word. Given such 
intellectual attitudes, a pressing problem lay 
before the Christian who wished to preserve 
an entirely logical behavior. How far .could' 
he permit his intellectual and moral life to be 
formed by pagan literature? ‘What connec- . 
don can there be between Christ and Baal? 
between the Psalms and Horace? the Gospels 
and Virgil? St. Paul and Cicero?” 

The earliest Christian prose, in Latin takes 
this attitude of St. Jerome as its starting point, 
as the puritanical Tertullian (160-220) lashes 
out in vigorous counter-attack against Pagan- 
ism. To him all pagan literature was a species 
of idolatry to be scorned as vigorously as were . 
the temples of the gods. His Afologeticus is , 
a brilliant defense (he was a lawyer) of- Chris- 
tianity against paganism, while his finest 
work De Praescriytione Haereticorum yindi- . 
cates the rights of the Church against the 
heretics of his time, the Gnosti’es. With 
magnificent power over language he was a • 
master of invective and satire, while possessed 
of a flaming zeal for what he believed to be. 
the truth, both as a Christian and as, a 
Montanist. His style is the • popular florid - 
rhetoric of his times; his Latin is akin to the 
Africitas (the "dialect” of Africa) of Apuleius._ 
In the opinion of Hamack he is , the real . 
creator of the Latin of the Church. 

>. In the same tradition is the Octavius of 
Minucius Fehx (3d c.), a dialogue in which 
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Caedlius speaks brilliantly for the traditional 
Roman religion, so closely allied to Rome’s 
greatness. Octavius then rises to the defense 
of Christianity, describing the notion of Prov- 
idence, the supreme intelligence that over- 
sees the-details of the Universe. After estab- 
lishing the Oneness of God, he attacks the 
scandalous behavior of the gods, attributing 
the marvels of Roman history to the power 
pf demons. He then defends Christianity 
against the charges of the pagans. This well- 
organized dialogue is justly famous for the 
charm of its Latin style, while showing traces 
of decadence. In the same vein the super- 
ficially Christian Amohius wrote (303) his 
Adversiis Natimies, a defense of Christianity, 
.mainly by means of an attack on the super- 
stitions of paganism. Of the latter he was 
more capable than of an orderly exposition 
of Christian belief. In the most important 
work of Lactantius C2.50-310) we catch a 
glimpse of another attitude of mind— the feel- 
-ing of inferiority among Christians towards 
their pagan neighbors. He wrote his InstiUi- 
ticmes Divinae for the cultivated pagan, a 
complete account of the teaching of Chris- 
tianity, dominated by the idea of Providence, 
. the Christian doctrine par excellence, in the 
course of which he attacks the gods of pagan- 
ism. With all its defects as systematic theol- 
ogy, the work is an admirable product of the 
times. Lactantius is known as the Christian 
Cicero, and his legal and rhetorical training 
stand out clearly in his works. It is to be 
noted that all these rvriters are Africans (save 
perhaps Amobius); they do not look to pagan 
Rome as their literary and spiritual home, as 
did Seneca, Martial, and Quintih'an in earlier 
_ times. They are the vanguard of the attack 
on paganism. 

. Christians, however, could not deny their 
intellectual and educational background, the 
literature of Rome, so that soon we see a 
• change of attitude. When an orator of Rome 
objected to St. Jerome that he used the works 


of the.pagans in his tvritings, he countered by 
showing that Christians who preceded him 
had knovm the Classics weU and had made 
brdliant use of them. The justification 
whereby this use would he possible was elabo- 
rated by St. Jerome*^ and St. Augustine,* 
harking back to tw'o events in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Sfoliatio Aegyptiorwn became a 
watchword, made use of by Christians through 
the Middle Ages. When the Hebrews were 
escaping from the bondage of Pharaoh, they 
had taken some of the gold and silver idols 
of the pagans and melted them down, to form 
the vessels of the temple of Jerusalem. A 
prescription of the law in Deuteronomy al- 
lowed a Hebrew to marry a Gentile woman, 
provided her hair was cut and her nails were 
pared. From these incidents was drawn the 
practice of making use of the good to be 
found in pagan literature, which could be 
used, having been properly adapted to its 
new purpose, for the glory of God. Chris- 
tians, in fact, being the heirs of Divine Wis- 
dom, could claim Truth as their own, no 
matter where it be found. The effects of this 
rationalization were tremendously important. 

The Church thus became the inheritor of 
the legacy of all Antiquity; had this been 
completely rejected, Roman literature would 
probably have been lost to us and our civiliza- 
tion would not have been built upon the 
foundation of the ancient world, nor would 
we be linked as we are, through the medium 
of Christian learning, with the treasures of 
antiquity. The Age of Augustine includes 
such giant figures as St. Jerome (345-420), 
St. Ambrose (340-379), and St. Augustine 
(354-430) as 'Tathers of the Church”; Pru- 
dentius (348-405) and Paulinus of Nola 
(353-431) as poets, and Donatus (4th c.) 
and Martianus Capeha (fl. 375) as the teach- 
ers of the time. The Fathers were concerned 
primarily with the defense of Christianity 
against enemies from within and without; 
their works, hundreds of volumes, were the 
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basic intellectual diet of the subsequent cen- 
turies. Their works embraced the fields of 
Scripture, Morals, Dogma, History, Philos- 
ophy, Sermons, Letters and occasional trea- 
tises. St. Jerome alone, by his translation of 
the ScrifUires into Latin, did more perhaps 
than anyone else (Tertullian included) to 
form the Latin usage of the Middle Ages. 
St. Ambrose was the first to introduce hymns 
into the Liturgy and his eloquence enthralled 
the rhetorician Augustine, before his bap- 
•tism. Augustine himself, in his Confessions, 
told the story of the search of his soul (and 
every sincere soul) for God. In his De Civitate 
Dei he formulated the Christian Philosophy 
of History. The history of thought in the 
Middle Ages has been well summarized as 
"the story of what happened to the thought 
of Augustine.” Donatus, the teacher of St. 
Jerome, was the foremost grammarian, while 
Martianus Capella’s De Nwptiis Philologiae 
et Mercurii became the handbook of infor- 
mation on the Seven Liberal Arts, the educa- 
tional curriculum of many centuries. 

In the wake of the barbarian invasions, 
another element was added to the complicated 
situation; the unification of three elements 
had to be achieved; Pagan antiquity, Chris- 
tianity, and Barbarism. To accomplish this 
task labored Boethius^ (480-525), Cassio- 
dorus (480-570), St. Benedict (480-547), 
and Gregory the Great’*' (540-664). Boethius 
and Cassiodorus strove to preserve antiquity, 
the former haiung the grandiose dream of 
translating and reconciling Plato and Aris- 
totle; his versions of the Organon of Aristotle 
were the basis for medieval philosophy until 
the I2th c. Cassiodorus founded a monastery 
at Vivarium, with the double object of pre- 
serving ecclesiastical and secular learning of 
the past, and of promoting the studies of his 
monks. His famous chapter in his Institutiones 
on the spiritual character of scribal activity 
was the impelling force in making medieval 
monasteries homes of learning and book copy- 


ing. For his ideas joined with those of St. 
Benedict, who in his Benedictine Rnle laid 
out a program for the coenobitical life and 
as a result Benedictine monasteries became 
the schools of the Middle Ages. In Gregory 
the Great, we meet "the Medieval Man.” 
Scorning paganism, he has points of similaritv 
with Tertullian; his mind is completely spir- 
itual and other-worldly, while at the same 
time he manifests his Roman character, in 
being an amazing administrator and organizer. 

To these must be added the influence of 
St. Isidore of Seville (570-636) who wrote 
his Etymologiae, an encyclopedia of all kinds 
of information salvaged from the past. His* 
main preoccupation was to preserve, in the 
perilous times in which he lived,, the wisdom 
of antiquity. The influence of this book can 
hardly be exaggerated; he seems to have set 
the mould in intellectual matters for the fol- 
lowing centuries. It was not a very high cali-* 
her of learning, but it was the best the times 
could provide. This desire to hold on to the 
past was long the dominant characteristic; it 
is not until the nth and 12th c. that we see 
a new beginning of original work. Poetry in 
this period is an amalgam"' of traditional liter- 
ary motives and an essentially Christian con- 
tent. Sedulius strove to achieve a specifically 
Christian poetry, to counteract the current 
notion that only pagan poetry was true litera- 
ture. The preoccupation with, proving that 
Christianity was not merely a Cult but also 
a Culture is to be seen on every hand. For- 
tunatus (535-600) is, at times, the debonair 
worldling, and again, the inspired singer of 
Liturgical hymns. The low ebb of literary 
matters in Gaul is to be seen in the defective 
Latin of Gregory of Tours (538-593), in 
whose works we find the partial cause of this 
fact— the turbulence of his times. 

While the Continent was an intellectual 
desert, the British Isles were the lone bright 
spot in the Merovingian Age. In the monas- 
teries of Ireland and England we find a 
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Columbanus C543-615) and a Bede^ C"the 
venerable,” ,673-735). Their works and dis- 
ciples influenced Northern Europe through 
the missionaries that crossed the seas to bring 
education and religion to the barbaric North. 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England is 
one of the most charming literary productions 
of all literature. Stemming from this seedbed 
of learning across the Channel is Alcuin*’ 
C. 735 ~^° 4 ^y Charlemagne’s "Minister of Edu- 
cation” and perhaps the brightest figure of 
the Carolingian Renaissance. Charlemagne, 
while of meager education himself, was ex- 
traordinarily interested in learning; his per- 
sonal efforts were a great stimulus to the 
monastic schools of his empire. Refusing to be 
satisfied with defective texts, he saw to it tliat 
accurate copies were made of the Bible, the 
Liturgical Books and the Rule of St. Benedict. 
Surroimding Alcuin at the Palace School were 
Theodulf, a Spaniard; Paid the Deacon, a 
Lombard; Angilbert, a Gaul; their pupils in- 
cluded Einhard, the biographer of Charle- 
magne after the manner of Suetonius, and 
Lupus Servatus, whose craving for mss, of 
the ancients rivals that of Poggio. Following 
them we have Hrabanus Maurus; Walafrid 
Strabo, a notable poet of nature; and the 
unhappy Gottschalk, a lyric poet of great 
power. Somewhat later we find the enigmatic 
John the Scot and his fellow Irishman, Sedu- 
lius Scottus, whose knowledge of Greek and 
whose versatile characters make them the 
anomalies of the 9th c. The custom of the 
Merovingian rulers, of dividing their realms 
among their sons, contributed to the decline 
in education from the standard of Charle- 
magne’s time, and in the Ottonian period that 
followed, the light burns rather low. It is held 
by Gerbert (ca. 1000), with his extraordinary 
knowledge of mathematics, and the nun 
Hrotswitlia, who wrote Latin comedies in 
imitation of Terence. 

By the nth c. the vernacular languages 
were beginning to come to the fore, but 


Latin remained the language of the times. 
Many of the habits of simplification that 
changed Latin into the Romance Languages 
were having a reciprocal effect on the Latin 
that contiiiued to be written and spoken. 
The .general level of Ladn style was low, com- 
pared with classical usage, but the language 
was gaining in suppleness what it lost of 
accurate adherence to ancient usage. New 
tendencies were rising at this time. Anselm of 
Bee began to write theological monographs, 
instead of collecting sententiae from the 
Fathers. St. Peter Damian echoed the opposi- 
tion to Cicero and paganism while looking 
back longingly at the beauties of the language 
that had delighted him in his youth. Abailard”' 
Cl 079-1 142), however, is a product of the 
more progressive Cathedral schools; in him we 
see the dialectical interest of the nascent uni- 
versity at Paris. The universities were a potent 
influence in promoting the desire for special- 
ization, tyhich had hardly been known in the 
preceding centuries; then, all men were ency- 
clopedists after the manner of Isidore. The 
Historia Calamitatum of Abailard is further 
notable as the dolorous history of his woes, a 
poignantly human document. One of his pu- 
pils at Paris was John of Salisbury* Ctii5~ 
80), the best educated man of the Middle 
Ages, whose Latin style is modeled on that 
of Cicero and whose knowledge of the ancient 
classics has -no rival even in the Renaissance 
of the 15th c. He was a product of the best 
schools of France of his times, and his calm- 
ness of mind, impartiality (he could, with 
complete objectivity, contrast the faults and 
virtues of St. Bernard of Clain'aux and 
Gilbert of Porr6e, when the latter was ac- 
cused of heresy), breadth of knowledge in 
literature and philosophy, and gentle char- 
acter have endeared him to students of the 
Middle Ages. He had the remarkable percep- 
tion to see himself and his contemporaries as 
capable of their level of learning because “We 
are like dwarfs, seated upon the shoulders of 
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Giants, and we can see farther than they, not 
because of our sharper vision, but because of 
the height to which their greatness has raised 
us.” Bernard of Clairvaux* C 1090-1153) 
looms large in this century as the dominant 
churchman whose ascetical and mystical writ- 
ings influenced all of Europe. In theology, 
the Master of the Sentences, Peter Lombard, 
prepared the way for the synthesis that was 
to be made in the 13th c. by St. Thomas 
Aquinas"'^ (1224-74), whose Sumim Theo~ 
logica has been compared to a medieval Gothic 
cathedral in its symmetry, its beautyj and its 
focus on divine things. The greatness of mind 
of St. Thomas made his works the theological 
textbook of succeeding centuries, which fact 
has helped to maintain Latin as the language 
of Catholic theology to the present day. For, 
in St. Thomas, Latin comes of age as a philo- 
sophical language. In the time of Cicero, its 
rigidity and paucity of abstract terms made it 
a very .clumsy medium for philosophical nice- 
ties. 

In the field of poetry, the 12th and 13th c. 
were remarkably fertile. Ovid came into great 
popularity; his. works were imitated by count- 
less writers as to both content and form. His 
influence on early French and English are 
well known; from him stems in large measure 
the mythological element in English verse. 
At this time Latin accentual verse (supplant- 
ing the traditional quantitative verse) reached 
its high point, as in the remarkably facile 
liturgical sequences of the School of St. 
Victor and the Dies Trae, Victhiiae Paschali 
Laudes, and 'the Lauda Sion of St. Thomas. 
In the same form we have the poems of the 
Goliards, supposed to have been a group of 
w^aiidering monks, living by their wits and 
singing their songs. Their verse is often licen- 
tious, sometiiries blasphemous in their paro- 
dies of sacred ceremonies, but always clever 
and rhythmical. Paradoxically, both the Goli- 
ardic verse and the Mystery Plays stemmed 
from the Sequence; and from the Mystery 


Plays grew our modem drama. The high 
point of the Middle Ages finds Dante*^ (1265- 
iS2i) writing his Italian Divina Commedia, 
but he is notable also for his Latin works. 
His main interest is in the vernacular, which 
came to perfection at his hands; thus his 
De Vulgari Eloquentia, written in Latin to 
reach those .who scorned Italian, is a plea for 
the virtues of the vernacular. -His Letters are 
writteii in Italian, especially the famous one 
to Can Grande della Scala, an explanation 
of some points of his Divina Conimedia. 

With Dante the Middle Ages are popularly, 
considered to have come to an end; the dawn 
of the Renaissance is at hand. In a brief suf- 
vey such as this, it is impossible to give any 
idea of the vast bulk of medieyal Latin litera- 
ture. In the last two centuries of the Middle 
Ages, the volume of Latin literature exceeds 
that of all Classical Times. Latin was now the 
language of the Western World, not merely 
of the center of an Empire. 

The love for the ancient world, its litera- 
ture, its art, and its modes of thought, crys- 
tallized in the period known ^ as the Renais- 
sance. It was also a mighty effort to make 
Latin the common language of the turbulent" 
and expanding world of the 15th c. When 
the Renaissance was flourishing in Italy, in 
Holland Thomas a Kempis’'' (1380-1471) 
was writing his hnitatio Christi, completely 
medieval in outlook and style. Franciscus 
Petrarca"^ (1304-1374) was the first of his 
time to engage in the diligent search for mss 
in the monasteries of Europe. He became 
completely devoted to Cicero, modeling his 
own correspondence on the Letters to Auictis, 
which he discovered at Verona. His early son- 
nets in praise of Laura were written in Italian, 
but what he deemed his important^ works he 
wrote in Latin: an epic poem after the model 
of Virgil; personal letters to the ancients. The 
thrill of discovery spurred on the s^rch for 
mss and, at the height of the Renaissance, 
men’s ideals in literature and education came. 
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direcdy from Cicero and Quintilian. Elo- 
quentia was the goal of all education; to be 
eloquent, ^ man had to speak in Latin. Great 
teachers arose: Guarino of Verona, Vittorino 
da Feltre, the latter tutor to the sons of the 
Duke of Mantua and founder of a famous 
school. Rejoidng in their contact with Rome 
and Greece, the Humanists held the Middle 
Ages in complete disdain, not realizing that 
the very manuscripts they were recovering 
had been written in the darkest of those 
"dark” ages. There is irony in the fact that 
the Humanists disliked the awkward Gothic 
script of the 13th c., considering it too "medie- 
in its place, they chose what they thought 
to be the^ancient Roman script, but what was 
really the Caroline minuscule that had grown 
up in the monasteries of Gaul during the 
reign of Charlemagne. Thus Valla C1407- 
1457) in his Elegantiae SeTinonis Latini de- 
cried the barbarisms of the Middle Ages and 
sought to return to a purer, i.e. Ciceronian 
style.- Bembo (1470-1547), as secretary to 
Leo X, was famed for his adherence to Cicero- 
nian usage; but none equaled the intimate 
knowledge of the niceties of Ciceronian usage 
of Muretus*^ (1526-85), who delighted in 
confounding his critics, less learned than he, 
by using rare words from the Orator. The 
standard bearer of the Renaissance in the 
North was Desiderius Erasmus, whose con- 
tacts witli English and Continental Humanists 
made him one of the best-known figures of his 
age. 

Naturally, following the Renaissance, the 
greatest classical scholars of the i6th c. con- 
tinued to WTite their works in Latin. Among 
them we have the two Scaligers, Casaubon, 
Justus Lipsius, and Salmasius. As critics, these 
men reacted against the cavalier treatment ac- 
corded the mss by the Humanists, who in 
their, desire for a readable text, tampered with 
defective passages of the authors. Quite in a 
class by ^himself as a critic is Richard Bentley 
in the 17th c., an obstreperous person, who 


boasted that he restricted himself to sermonis 
furitqtem, although the word -puritas was an 
abstract term imknown to Cicero. Bentley,* 
Master of Trinity at Cambridge, influenced 
continental scholars very strongly. Milton* 
and the 17th c. are famous for his English 
Paradise Lost, but nearly half of the poet’s 
works are in Latin prose. He wrote Latin 
Letters, theological works, a treatise on Logic, 
State Papers and, in his youth, a quantity of 
Latin verse, all of which is admirable for its 
lucidity and purity. 

But it was not only among classical scholars 
that 'Latin works were written. Bacon wrote 
his NoT.mm Organon and Newton his Prin- 
cipia, and the geographical and cartographical 
works of the time are in Latin. So ate the . 
lives of the Saints, in the monumental collec- 
tion of the Acta Sanctorum of the Jesuits, 
which continues to our own day. The earliest 
works on Palaeography are in Latin, as are 
works on Scripture, Canon Law, and Theol- 
ogy. In fact, wherever an international audi- 
ence was envisaged, works were in Ladn. 
“Humanistic” verse continued to be written 
also. In this field the Jesuits were active; 
among them Sarbievvski uTote an epic and 
four books of lyric poems; Rapin, a long poem 
on Gardens; Andreas Schott was an indefati- 
gable editor of Latin texts and possessed an 
admirable Latin style in prose and verse. The 
Jesuit Hardouin wrote many volumes in Latin 
on numismatics (his chosen field) and on 
Scripture and theology, and held the curious 
notion that Horace’s Odes were really written 
by the monks of the Middle Ages. 

Well into the 19th c. all scholarly works 
were written in Latin, and even today some 
American universities require dissertations in 
the, field of Classics to be written in Latin. 
Present-day discoveries in Biolog)' must, in 
technical publications, be described in Latin, 
following the description in the vernacular, 
though the vocabular)' would be unintelli- 
gible to Cicero. The bulk of Latin works 
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today are concerned with Catholic Theology, 
Scripture, and Canon Law. The latter, issued 
in a new code in 1918, is in Latin; and the 
international character of the Church will 
insure the continuance of Latin for this pur- 
pose. The Encyclicals of the Popes, unless 
addressed to a specific nation, are always in 
Latin, and the teaching of theology in many 
Cathohc seminaries, because of the complexity 
of traditional vocabulary, is still carried on in 
Latin. Of late years, the growing interest in 
Catholic Liturgy has given a new impetus to 
the study of "Church Latin” among lay 
people. 

For "pure literature,” however, Latin has 
yielded the palm to the vernacular; it is merely 
as a curiosity that we still have the composi- 
tion of Latin verse and Latin orations. In 
some universities the citations for Honorary 
degrees are given in Latin and commence- 


^ ^ ^ 

ment programs are in the same tongue, and 
while these are merely traditional sumvals, 
they bring us back to a time when language 
was a bond of unity among the peoples of 
the world. 

F. Cayre, Prdds de Potrologfe, a v. (Paris), Des- 
cl6e, I9Z7-30; M. 'Manitius, Geschichte der htei- 
nischen Literafur des Mittelalters, 3 v. (Munchen), 
Beck, 1911; F. de LabrioUe, History and Literature 
of Christianity (N. Y.), Knopf, .1925; F. A; Wrigbt- 
T. A. Sinclair, History of Later Latin Literature (N. 
Y.), Macmillan, 1931; E. S. Duckett, -Larin Writers 
of the 5th C. (N. Y.), Holt, 1930; The Gateway to 
the Middle Ages (N. Y.), Macmrillan, 1938; E. K. 
Rand, Found^s of the Middle Ages (Cambridge), 
Harvard, 1929; Tlte Building of Eternal Borne 
(Cambridge), Harvard, 1943; J. E. Sandys, A His- 
tory of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge), Cam- 
bridge U., 1908) 3 V.; F. J. E. Raby, Christian Latin 
Poetry (Oxford), Oxford U., 1927; Secular Latin 
Poetry, 2 v. (Oxford), Oxford U., 1934. 

Edwin A. Quain, S.J. 
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During the Middle Ages the original organ- 
ization of die Latvians was replaced by the 
German influences centering around the 
Archbishop of Riga and the Livonian Knights. 
_^ter Lutheranism appeared. For a while in 
. the Vyrh c. Sweden held the country; then it 
passed into the hands of Russia, from which 
it was liberated in 1918. With such a historj' 
the native peoples were slow in recovering 
and developing a national literature of their 
own. 

There were, however, thousands of folk 
songs, some of which contain pagan and other 
old material. They are largely included in 
the dmnas, similar to those of Lithuania, but 
. in almost all cases these consist of four-line 
verses, which portray almost all aspects of 
popular life and which have become the 
source of inspiration of many of the modem 
writers, . 


Passing over the Latin chronicles, as the 
Chrorjide of Henry the Lett (ca. 1225), and 
the German Rhymed Chronide (ca. 1326), 
we find that the earliest work in Latvian was 
a translation of the Lord’s Prayer by Grunau 
(1521-30), This was followed by other reli- 
gious translations. In 1585 appeared the first 
printed work, a Catholic Catechism by Petrus 
Canisius; in the next year appeared a Lutheran 
Catechism. In 1685 the New Testament ap- 
peared in Latvian; the complete Bible, in 
1689. The same century saw a number of 
dictionaries and grammars and a considerable 
amount of ecclesiastical literature. 

Secular literature made its appearance with 
the work of Gotthard Friedrich Stender 
C1714-98), who translated some of the fables 
of Aesop and prepared a long series of pleas- 
ant Arcadian poetry on classical models CNetv 
Ditties, J annas zinges, 1774, and The De- 
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lights of Singing, Zingu liistes, 1789). His 
son,' Alexander Johannn Spender C1744— 
1819), continued in the same vein; On the 
other hand, the pietists, as Georg Loshiel 
Cl 740-1 8 14), opposed this type and sought 
to replace it with devotional songs. These 
men were all of German speech, writing in 
Latvian. Among tire first of the native Latvian 
writers was Blind Indrilds (1783-1828), 
whose songs first appeared in 1806. Another 
prolific author was Ernests Dinhergis (1816- 
1902). Yet he and his associates perpetuated 
the traditional German-Latvian manner. It 
was among this circle that there was founded 
in 1882 the first Latvian journal Lativeeschu 
Aimses (The Latvim News')-, in 1824 the 
Latvian Literary Society was established. 

Yet as an independent entity Latvian litera- 
ture really took form in the middle of the 
19th c. with the work of three students; 
Krisjanis Valdemars (1825-91), who conse- 
crated himself to developing a Latvian culture 
and prosperity; Atis Kronvaldis (1837-75), 
who worked in the same vein; and Juris 
,Alunans (1832-64), a philologist and poet, 
who translated such writers as Horace, Schil- 
ler, and Pushkin, and also wrote excellent 
sonnets and other, verses. At the same time 
Krisjanis Barons (1835-1923) collected the 
Latvian folk songs and made them available 
for poetic reworking. 

On the basis thus laid, there appeared a 
new set of romantic poets, who sought to use 
the vast amount of collected material and to 
present it in a new literary form. Here belong 
Auseklis (Mikelis Krogzems, 1850-79) and 
Andrejs Pumpurs (1841-1902) with his at- 
tempted organization of the folk epics into 
the Lacflesis (The Slayer of the Bear), 1888. 
This glorification of the past in a true roman- 
tic spirit, with all the trappings of the older 
German and Western European romanticism, 
continued for some decades and produced 
many excellent works. 

A little later a new tendency appeared 


among the Latvians. Ideas of European and 
particularly Russian realism came into the 
country and the developing Latvian com- 
munity tended to think in terms of classes 
and of contemporary problems, instead of 
continuing to live in dreams of an heroic age. 
Among this group were the critics Janis 
Jansons (1871-1917) and Teodors Zeifferts 
(1865-1929), and the novelists and short 
story writers, as Eduards Veidenbaums 
(1867-92), Zvargulu Edvards (Edvards Treu- 
manis, h. 1866) and the greatest dramatist 
and short story writer Rudolfs Blaumanis 
(1861-1908). 

At the end of the century, impressionism 
reinforced by a study of the Russian symbol- 
ists made its appearance, with Rainis (Janis 
Plieksans, 1865-1929) who was exiled to 
Vyatka in 1897 and then lived in Switzerland 
from 1905 to 1920, and his wife Aspazija 
(Elza Rosenberga, b. 1868) the most prom- 
inent woman writer of Latvia. Rainis is 
marked by his deep appreciation of the na- 
tional tradition, his deep love for social justice, 
and his wide acquaintance with the best of 
European literature. Thus one of his first 
works was a translation of Goethe’s Faust. 
His wife started with a fiery revolutionary 
enthusiasm, but there is a steadily increasing 
personal note in her works, which in the last 
years has given place to a proud and lovely 
resignation. To this group belongs also Karlis 
Skalbe (b. 1879), who is an exquisite lyricist 
of a sad spirit that leads him at times to be 
an aesthete of pain. 

All these movements of neo-romanticism 
and the decadence reached their height in the 
period from 1905 to the First World War. 
It was a rich period of development, with 
such authors as Edvarts Virza (Edvards 
Lieknis, b. 1883) and his wife Elza Sterste 
(b. 1885), the leading representatives of 
French influence; Viktors Eglitis (b. 1877), 
an ardent disciple of neo-classicism. In prose 
too there was a rich development, with the 
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historical novels of Jekabs JanSevskis (1865- 
1931) and many others. 

With the recovery of national independ- 
ence, all these tendendes were strongly rein- 
forced. Expressionism made its appearance, 
and there was a marked flood of free verse. 
Among the leading poets of this period are 
Janis Sudrabkalkns (Arvids Peine, b. 1894); 
Peteris Ermanis (b. 1893); Apsesdels (Au- 
gusts Apsitis, 1880-1932), a sceptic and anar- 
chist; Andrejs Kurcijs (Andrejs Kursinskis, b. 
1884); Linards Laincens (b. 1883). Among 
other writers in prose we may mention Janis 
Akuraters (1876-1937). 

After 1927 there came a period of weari- 
ness in the literature and then there arose a 
new clash betw'een the young and the old. 
Among the newer poets of considerable merit 


are Aleksandrs Caks (Alessandrs Cadarainis, 
b. 1902), Eriks Adamsons (b. 1907), Janis 
Medenis (b. 1903). With the opening of the 
authoritarian regime in 1934, tlicre grew a 
new interest in the nation and its past; among 
the novels based upon • this is Texnla (,The 
Whirlwind, 1933), by Medenis. 

This growing literature was again cut short 
by the Soviet occupation of the country in 
1940 and as the tide of war swept back and 
forth, much of worth was destroyed; but the 
genius of the Latvian people, which has 
shown itself chiefly in poems and in short 
stories, will revdve at the first breath of 
freedom. 

W. K. Matthews, The Tricolour Sun, 1936; M. 
Segreste, La Lattonie, 1930. 

Clarence A. Manning. 
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During the great period of the medieval 
Lithuanian state, the Lithuanian language 
was not cultivated. The -Orthodox branch of 
the royal family regularly used for state pur- 
poses a White Russian form of Church Sla- 
vonic, and the branch that adopted Roman 
Catholicism naturally employed Latin. By the 
union of ' Poland and Lithuania with the 
marriage of Ja'giello and Jadwiga in 1386, 
Polish influence came to dominate at the 
capital of Vilnius (Wilno), so that the Polish 
language was adopted by the aristocracy. 

.. All this did not affect the dainas and the 
other folk songs, which were cultivated assidu- 
ously by the rural population and which are 
perhaps still the best known part of Lithu- 


anian literature. Some of them contain mytho- 
logical allusions of ihe old pagan times. Few 
of them are heroic songs. The vast majority 
are lyrical in character and explain the hard- 
ships of the people, their sympathetic attitude 
toward nature and the many customs con- 
nected with birth, marriage, and death. They 
are literally numbered by the thousands and 
the impulse to produce them has still not died 
out. They have been collected since the late 
17th c., attracting attention in Germany and 
in Russia almost as much as at home. 

The rise of written literature dates from 
the period of the Protestant Reformation, 
when in 1547 Martinas Mazvydas (Latin: 
Mosvidius; d. 1560) in Konigsberg published 
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a Lutheran catechism. Shortly after, the 
Roman Catholics commenced to, use the lan- 
guage for their teaching, and in 1595 Canon 
Mikolajus Dauksa Cd. 1613) published a 
Roman Catholic catechism in Lithuania 
proper. From this time on Lithuam'an con- 
tinues its -vratten existence, although it was 
nearly two centuries before the real he^ning 
of a secular literature. 

The first important work was the Metai 
, (T/ic Seasons), by Kristijonas Duonelaitis (in 
Latin, Dqnalitius, 1714-1780), a Lutheran 
pastor living in East Prussia near the .Lithu- 
anian border. In his great work describing the 
life of the common people and the reactions 
of nature throughout the year, he employed a 
modification of the classical hexameter. The 
Seasoits is a striking poem, which has been 
translated several times into German, Russian, 
and Polish. 

With the opening of the 19th c. the litera- 
ture became more active, especially in the 
province of Samogitia, after the appearance 
of a. treatise, The Beginnings of the Lithu- 
anian Nation and its Language, by Rev. 
Father Bohusz or. Rauzas. Of the writers of 
the first generation Dionizas Poska (1757- 
1832) was. the outstanding leader, with his 
works Muzikas 2 einmciii ir Lietuvos (The 
Peasant of Samogitia and Lithuania) and 
Giesine MuzikelJo (The Song of the Peas- 
ant). Soon after, the High Lithuanians also 
commenced . literarj' activity, with the Rev. 
.Antana's Stra'zdas (1763-1833) the leading 
. figure. 

. In the next years, Simanas Daukantas 
(1793-1864) did considerable research on 
, historical subjects at Vilnius and St. Peters- 
burg; he tended toward Romanticism. Bishop 
Motiejus Valancius (x8oi— 1875) of Samo- 
gitia wrote in many veins, history, tales for 
. children and for adults. Bishop Valancius 
with his moralizing tales and his sense of 
humor, which appears even in his Lives of 


the Saints, became one of -the leading prose 
writers of Lithuania. 

Romanticism dominated the literature for 
the next years, largely through the influence 
of Adam Mickiewicz, who was of Lithuania 
although he became the greatest Polish poet. 
Among those influenced by him was Antanas 
Baranauskas (1835-1902), a native of 
Anyksciai. His most famous poem was the 
Anylisciu Silelis (The Grove of Anyksmai), a 
description of his birthplace, one of the mas- 
terpieces of the literature; but after his ordi- 
nation as a priest he gave up poetry and 
devoted himself to philology and mathematics. 

These promising beginnings were rudely 
interrupted when after the Polish revolt of 
1863, the Russian government sternly forbade 
the publication of any books in the Lithuanian 
language. It was then necessar)' for the writers 
to have their books printed in East Prussia 
and smuggled back into Lithuania. This 
could not foil to have a depressing effect. Yet 
Dr. Jonas Basanavi6ius (1851-1927) of Vilka- 
vdskis was able in 1883 to publish a journal 
Ausra (The Dawn), which continued for 
three years. In its romantic fennr this journal 
outlined the spirit of Lithuania, and Dr. 
Basanavicius is often treated as the father of 
the Lithuanian rebirth. In a more realistic 
mood. Dr. Vincas Kudirka (1858-1899), in 
his journal Varpas (The Bell, 1889-1905), 
developed positivistic ideas and translated into 
Lithuanian works of Byron, Mickieuncz and 
Schiller. Among his original works was the 
Lithuanian National Anthem. 

Other outstanding figures of this period 
among the priesthood were Maironis (Rev. J. 
MaSulis, 1862-1932) who mote Ijuacs and 
other poems and also historical dramas based 
upon Lithuanian histor)'; Adomas Jakstas 
(Monsignor Aleksandras Dambrauskas, 1860- 
1938) ivho was preeminent as a literarj’ critic; 
and Canon Juozas Tumas-Vaizgantas (1869- 
1933) whose greatest work was a three vol- 
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ume novel, Pragiedruliai QSxinbeams), which 
describes the Lithuanian struggles against the 
Russians in defence of their culture. 

A considerable number of outstanding 
woman "writers also appeared, as Zemaite 
(Julija Zymantiene (1845-1921) who after 
the age of fifty drew realistic pictures of 
Lithuanian village life. There were also the 
two sisters Sofija (1867-1926) and Marija 
(b. 1872) Ivanauskyte, who wrote under the 
name of Lazdynu Peleda. They described 
peasant life, the sufferings of the peasants at 
the hands of the landowners, and also the 
lives of factory workers. Marija Peckauskaite 
(1878-1930), writing under the name of 
Satrijos Ragana, devoted many of her works 
to juvenile education. Her major novel is 
Senavie Dvare (In the Old Manor). 

The ban on the publication of books was 
lifted after 1905 and a new series of modem 
literary schools sprang up, among them sym- 
bohsm. Among its early masters were Vydunas 
(Vilius Storasta, b. r868), although his writ- 
ings and dramas did not become popular; and 
Jurgis Baltrusaitis (1873-1944) who had early 
acquired fame as a symibolist in Russian litera- 
ture and then turned to Lithuanian composi- 
tions. He later became Lithuanian minister 
in Moscow. 

Vincas Kreve Mickevicius (b. 1882) turned 
away from symbolism; in his Dahiavaos Suites 
Padavhmi CLegends from Dainava) he imi- 
tated the folk ballad style, and in his scenes 
of village life he has known how to combine 
with close observation of details, ps3'chological 
analysis and metaphysical speculations. Other 
writers of this generation were the critic 
J. Linde Dobilas (1872-1934) with his psy- 
chological novel Bliidas CL^elirmiit), and 
Jonas Biliunas (1879-1907) who, drifting 
from socialism to idealism, left many excel- 
lent short stories. 


With the establishment of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence in 1918, the old vraters were 
spurred on to new activity, and another gen- 
eration which was beginning to become 
known before World War 11 assumed the 
center of the stage. Among them was Balys 
Sruoga (b. 1896), a lyric poet and a historical 
dramatist; Faustas Kirsa (b. iSpr), who, how- 
ever, at times tends to lose himself iri the 
occult; Vincas Mykolaitis Putinas (b. r893), 
an outstanding individualist lyric poet, novel- 
ist, and pla)Tvright;. and Kazys Binkis (1893-. 
1942) who in his later works turned toward 
modernism. 

A still later generation includes poets, Jonas 
Kossu Aleksandravicius (b. 1904), a master 
of form; Bemardas Brazdzionis (b. 1907), one 
of the most original of the authors; and novel- 
ists, Jieva Simonaityte (b. in Kallipeda, 1897) 
writing about the people of that area, and 
Juozas Grusas (b. 1901), a realist and psy- 
chologist. Among the leftist and Communist 
vnriters are Petras Cvirka (b. 1909), a skilful 
realist and portrayer of unpleasant situations, 
and J. Marcinkevicius (b. 1901), who de- 
lights in drawing pictures from the criminal 
world. 

All of this development has been upset by 
the troubles of the past years, the occupation 
of Lithuania by the Soviet Union, then the 
invasion of the Germans and the complete 
scattering of the educated class in the new 
holocaust. Yet despite it all, Lithuanian litera- 
ture, which has scarcely lost its first generation 
of great authors, ' has shown such striking 
vitality that we can expect a revival when 
once again conditions are favorable for die 
resumption of independent national life. 

Antanas Vaiciulaitis, Outline History of Lithua- 
nian Literature, 1942; Jean Maudere, Lilt^ralure 
Lithuanienne, 1938; Uriah Katzendenhogen, The 
Daina, 1935- / 

Clarence A. Manning. 
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LOUISIANA-FRENCH 


Louisiana-French literature began in 1777 
with the publication of two poems, Le Dieu 
et les Naiades du Fleuve Saint-Louis (The 
Mississippi River^ and EpUre (Letter) a Don 
Bernard de Galvez, both attributed to Julien 
Poydras, who also wrote, two years later. 
La Prise du Mome (The Capture of the 
Bluff) du Baton-Rouge par Mgr de Galvez. 
The fact that these three compositions are the 
first specimens of Louisiana-French literature 
gives them an importance out of proportion 
to their intrinsic merit. They are written in 
‘Stilted verse and lack originality of form 
and thought. Berquin-Duvallon’s Recueil de 
poesies d'un colon de Saint-Domingue, which 
contains one poem on Louisiana, and his 
■Vtie de la colonie espagnole du Mississtpi, 
published in Paris in 1802 and 1803 respec- 
tively, do not fall within the range of this 
study, although literary historians generally 
include them in their treatment of Louisiana- 
French letters. Berquin-Duvallon, a refugee 
from Santo Domingo, spent little more than 
_two years in Louisiana, and could not, there- 
fore, be- really considered a citizen of that 
province. Briefly, the entire literary produc- 
tion of Louisiana under the French and Span- 
ish regimes consisted of three poetic com- 
positions of very mediocre merit. The cease- 
less struggle against climate, forest, and In- 
dians absorbed all the energies of the colony 
during the first century of its history. Gradu- 
ally under American rule Louisiana acquired 
a degree of prosperity which made it possible 
for its inhabitants to become interested in 
intellectual pursuits. By 1850 the State had a 
fairly large class of wealthy Creole planters 
and New Orleans enjoyed a flourishing 
French culture. ’ 

- The first literary production of the 19th c., 
■La Fite du Petit-Bli, ou VHercnsme de 
Poucha-Houmina, published in 1814 by Paul 


Le Blanc de Villeneufve, was also the first 
play written in Louisiana. This dramatic work 
in five acts of Alexandrine verse contains in- 
teresting details about the life and customs of,- 
the Choctaw Indians, among whom the au- 
thor had spent several years towards tlie end 
of the French regime. The most successful 
Louisiana dramatist was, however, Louis- 
Placide Canonge (182,2-93), who won con- 
siderable prestige as a plajnvright, dramatic 
and musical critic, and journalist. His best- 
known plays are Le Comte de Monte Crista 
(1846), an adaptation from Dumas’ novel; 
Frrntce et Espagne (1850), a dramatization of 
an episode famous in Louisiana history', the 
revolt of the French patriots against Spanish 
rule in 1768; and Le Comte de Carmagnola 
C1856). 

Among other notable dramatists were 
Auguste Lussan, who wrote La Famille oriole 
(1837), Sara la Juive (1838), and Les Mar- 
tyrs de la Louisiane C1839), the plot of which 
is also based on the tragic events of 1768-69; 
P.-E. Perennes, author of Guatimozin, ou le 
Dernier Jour (Last Day) de VEmpire Me.vi- 
cain Cl 839); and Charles-Oscar Dugu6, to 
whom Louisiana-French literature is indebted 
for Milfl, ou la Mort (Death) de La Salle 
(1852). Except for Fortunia (1888), a drama 
in five acts by Alfred Mercier, and a few 
comedies by Marie Augustin, Charles Deldry', 
and F6lix Voorhies, published at the end of 
the 19th c. and in the first decade of the 20th, 
no plays were written after the Civil War. 

In Louisiana-French literature a great deal 
of poetry' was published, of which, as in other 
literatures, only a very small fraction desen'es 
to be remembered. The bestjknown poets of 
Louisiana are undoubtedly the Rouquette 
brothers. Dominique Rouquette (1810-90), 
whose highly sensitive and undisciplined tem- 
perament caused him to live the carefree and 
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impecunious life of an intellectual vagabond, 
wote Les Mescliacebeennes (Poems of the 
Mississippi, 1839) and Fleurs d’Amerique 
Cl 857), which reflect an intense love for 
Louisiana scenery. His brother Adrien (1813- 
87) was also a man of a very emotional 
nature. His fondness for solitude and medita- 
tion is permeated with a deep note of mysti- 
cism and idealism befitting one who gave up 
the study of law to become a priest. In Les 
Savaiies (The Fields^, Poesies d'Ameriqtte 
(1841), printed a few years before he en- 
tered upon his ecclesiastical career, one finds, 
in addition to fine descriptions of Louisiana 
forests, a strong religious undercurrent. The 
poetry of Dominique and Adrien Rouquette 
was most sympathetically received by Be- 
ranger, Sainte-Beuve, Victor Hugo, and other 
_ famous contemporary European French writ- 
ers, who enjoyed being carried back to the 
country which Chateaubriand’s AtdUi had im- 
mortalized a generation before. Tullius Saint- 
C 4 ran, author of Chansons et Poesies diverses 
C1836) and Rien oti Moi (Nothing or Me, 

1837) , tried his hand at various types of 
poetry, including patriotic compositions 
(1814-JJ, about the Battle of New Orleans; 

1838) ; but he lacked suflGcient mastery of his 
art. Charles-Oscar Dugud showed more talent 
and originality in his Essais Poetiqnes C1847), 
a collection characterized by great sincerity 
of religious emotion. Alexandre Latil, bed- 
ridden with leprosy for many years, and 
Charles Testut, a penniless refugee from 
Guadeloupe, where he had once been a pros- 
perous planter, sought consolation in poetry. 
To Louisiana-French letters Latil contributed 
Les Ephemeres Ci84t); Testut, Les Echos 
Cl 849). Les Cenelles (Fruit of the Haw- 
thorn), Choix de Poesies Indigenes C1847) is 
an interesting collection of poems by seventeen 
Negro, writers, most of whom sing the praises 
of their lady love. La Rose ,de Smyme and 
, L’Ermite (Hermit) du Niagara, published in 

1842 by Alfred Mercier, are probably the 


best specimens of Louisiana-French narrative 
poepy. 

The novel developed in Louisiana later 
than either poetry or drama. The first works 
of fiction appeared in serial form, in maga- 
zines. In 1848, La Revue Louisianaise prc- . 
sented to its readers Alexandre Barde’s Michel 
Peyroux, ou, les Pirates de la Louisiane, the 
plot of which was inspired by the exploits of ^ 
Lafitte and his band. The following year, Les 
Veillees Louisianaises published two novels, 
Saint-De 7 ]is and Calisto, by its editor Charles 
Testut, and Louisiana, by Armand Garreau. 
Louisiana is the story of the revolt of 1768, a 
subject treated repeatedly by local w-riters. 
Testut went to Charles Gayarr^’s Histoire de- 
la Louisiane for his plots, and gave free range 
to his imagination in the description of epi- 
sodes that the noted historian had already 
depicted with romantic gusto, Saint-Denis 
deals with the strange adventures - of the 
Canadian officer, Juchereau de Saint-Denis, 
who was sent to Mexico by La Mothe Cadillac 
to open a new field for Louisiana commerce 
and ended by marrying the daughter of Don . 
Pedro de Villescas, commander of a Spanish 
fort situated in the Presidio del Norte, near 
the Rio Grande. Calisto is the story of Sophie 
de Wolfenbuttel, a German princess, who, 
mistreated by her husband. Prince Alexis, son 
of Peter the Great, • managed to escape to ' 
Louisiana, where she lived Under the name of 
Calisto. Although presenting a certain interest 
on account of their historical background and 
their descriptions of local scenes,- th«e four 
novels possess little literary value. They are 
hastily written. Their plot is poorly con- 
structed; long digressions retard the progress 
of the action; and the style does not -show any , 
originality. 

A few novels worthy of mention appeared 
during the generation that followed the Civil 
War. The most widdy known of these is 
Adrien Rouquette’s LaNottvelleAtdla C1879), 
a strange story in which the author has given 
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full expression to liis intense love of nature 
and his deep mystical longings. L'Hahitatioii 
SainLYbttTs (i88r), by Alfred Mercier, an 
idealistic picture of plantation life before the 
Civil War, is well written and genuinely 
interesting, hi Potcponne et BalthazaT, pub- 
lished in 1888, Mme Sidonie de la Hoiissaye 
has drawn a vivid description of the life and 
customs of the Acadians in Louisiana during 
the generation that followed their coming to 
the Lower Mississippi Valley. 

Any discussion of Louisiana-French litera- 
ture, however brief, should contain some 
account of the contributions of Charles 
Gayarr^ (1805^5) and Alc^e Fortier (1856- 
1914). Gayarrd’s Histoire de la Lottisiane 
(1846-47), a two volume work, which super- 
seded his Essai Historique stir la Loiiisiane 
(1830), won him , great acclaim and prestige 
among contemporary American historians. 
This book, which has enjoyed great popularity 
in its English version, represents an impor- 
tant date in the development of historical 
research in the United States. Alc6e Fortier 
was a man of imusual talent and industry. 
He not only wrote numerous hooks and arti- 
cles to', make Louisiana-French history, lan- 
guage, literature, and folklore better known 


among his English-speaking compatriots, but, 
as the Civil War had dealt French culmre in 
Louisiana a serious blow, he 'also labored, 
enthusiastically to bring Creoles to a better 
appreciation of their rich cultural hackgroimd. 
As President of the Athenee Louisianais from 
1893 imtil his death in 1914, he used all his 
prestige and talent to insure the survival of 
French in his native State. In the 1890’s 
French was no longer used in Louisiana as a 
hterary medium, except by a mere handful of 
writers. Fortier was the most distinguished of 
these, and, with his death in 1914, the cause 
of French culture in Louisiana lost its most 
able and devoted champion. Although French 
is still nddely spoken among the rural popu- 
lation of the southern part of the state, 
Louisiana-French literature really ceased to 
exist some time at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. 

Ruby Van Allen Caulfeild, The Trench Literature 
of Louisiana (N. Y.), 1929; Alc^e Fortier, Louisiana 
Studies (New Orleans), 1894; Edward J. Fortier, 
Camhridge History of American Literature (N. Y.), 
1933, in, 590-598; Edward Larocque Tirier, Les 
Ecrits de Langtie franfaise en Louisiane au XIX* 
Siicle (Paris), 1932. See Canadian and Louisiana 
French Folklore. 

Joseph M. Cabriebe. 
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The smallest of the Slavonic groups, that 
of the Lusatian Serbs or Wends, living in 
Germ^y (Saxony and Prussia), developed 
their own literature, although unfortunately 
it was divided into Upper and Lower Lusa- 
tian, with centers at Budysin (Bautzen) and 
Khocebuz (Chotbus) respectively. 

The literature dates back to the early i6th 
c. Thus the Neiv Testament was translated 


into Lower Lusatian in 1548, and some other 
works remained in manuscript; but the first 
printed volume was a Hymnal by Moller and 
a Lxttheran Catechism in 1574. In 1597 there 
appeared an Upper Lusatian translation of 
the Small Lutheran Catechism. For the next 
two centuries the further nuitings in the lan- 
guage were nearly all for theological pur- 
poses. 
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In the meantime the Czech revival had af- 
fected. the small remaining groups of the 
Lusatians and Handrij Zejler (1804-72), a 
friend of many of the Czech leaders, under- 
took to broaden the basis of Lusatian knovi'l- 
edge; he had much to do with the founding of 
the Macica Serbska (National Museum and 
Cultural Center) in 1847. At first he used 
classical metres, but he changed to metres and 
themes in the style of the native folksongs 
and of tlie Czech poets of the period before 
1 848. Still more important in the organization 
of . Lusatian culture was the work of Jan 
Amost Smolef (1816-84), who collected 
folk songs and edited political and literary 
journals. He was greatly aided by Michat 
Hdmik (1833-94), who continued the work 
of translation and of collecting folk songs as 
well as writing original poetry on Czech 
models. Of the early writers in Lower Lusa- 
tian Mato K6syk (b. 1853) was the first real 
poet, though he was preceded by Kito Stem- 
pel (1787-1867), with some fairly awkward 
verses. 

, The great name in the literature is that of 
Jakuh Cisinski-Bart (1856-1909). He was a 
distinguished poet and translator and also 
prepared the first Lusatian drama (1880) for 
production by an amateur cast. His successors, 
as J6zef Nowak (b. 1895) and Jan Skala 
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(b. 1889), introduced into their writings 
more of the social than the romantic or 
patriotic notes that had marked the older 
vnriters. G. Swela (b. 1873) and Mina 
Witkojc (b. 1893) are the leaders in the 
Lower group. In prose we find such names 
as the humorist Miklaws Bjedrich-Radlubin 
(1859-1930), Jakub Lorenc-Zaleski (b. 
1874), Marje Kubasec (b. 1891), and P. 
Romuald Domaska (b. 1869). Their works 
tend toward the social or historical, with many 
stories drawn from the older history of the 
Lusatians and the other vanished German - 
Slav tribes. 

The literature expanded steadily, especially 
after 1919, when for a while the Lusatians 
hoped for independence or for annexation to 
Czechoslovakia, and that government ex- 
tended all possible aid to the Lusatian schol- 
ars and writers. The situation began to darken 
after the rise of Hitler, although delegates to 
the Paris conference had been arrested by the 
German Republic. The power of the Nazis • 
was speedily exerted to restrict the Lusatian 
activity, and it is doubtful now whether there 
are enough left alive to renew, the activity and 
the literary development that was so marked 
during the first part of the 19th century. 

Clarence A. Manning. 


LUSITANIAN— See Portuguese. MAGYAR— See Hungarian. 

MACKENZIE INDIAN-See North Amer- MALAYALAM-See Indian, 
ican Native. _ . MALECITE— See Nordi American Native. 


MALTESE 

The Maltese language belongs to the Se- riving from the language of the Phoenicians, 
mitic group of languages and is closely akin the earliest recorded settlers in Malta, whose 
to, but quite different from, Arabic. There is domain on the Island lasted for about a thou- 
a strong tendency to consider Maltese as de- sand years and left an indelible mark on the 
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lace, chaiacter, and life of the present day 
Maltese people. 

References concerning the Maltese lan- 
guage ate met with in old' hooks of travel such 
as Account of a Journey by Sir Philip Skip- 
pon, Jr., who visited Malta in 1664 and wrote 
an Anglo-Maltese Word List vocabulary of 
Maltese words. The Sieur Du Mont mentions 
the Maltese language in his Voynge to the 
Levant, published in London in 1696. Mal- 
tese folk songs are printed in the work of the 
famous traveller, the Chevalier de Saint Priest 
Ci790- 

Maltese literary compositions date as far 
back as the 17th c. Dr. G. F. Bonamico, a 
distinguished Maltese man of medicine, wrote 
his sonnets about the year 1670; his Ode to 
■May is still read with pleasure. A book of 
sermons in 1739 and a Catechism in 1752 are 
other literary efforts of the early i8th c. In- 
deed, that century saw the beginning of a 
lively interest in the study of the Maltese 
language. 

Canon Agius de Soldanis in 1750 pub- 
lished his treatise on the Maltese language; 
Della Lingua Punica etc. which was reviewed 
in the' Journal Etranger of Paris, 1754. De 
Soldanis’s work started a controversy about 
the nature and origin of the Maltese lan- 
guage, which was taken up by G. A. Vassalli, 
a Maltese man of letters, in 1791, and fol- 
lowed by Bellennan of Berlin (1809), 
Gesenius of Leipzig C1810), Stumme of 
Leipzig Cl 904), Caruana and Preca of Malta 
in 1896 and 1904 respectively. Lately con- 
tributions to the study of the Maltese lan- 
guage were made by L. Bonelli of Rome, 
D. G. Barbera of Beyrouth, C. L. Dessaulavy 
of London, A. Gremona and Professors G. 
Aquilina and P. P. Saydon of Malta, who 
approached the problem of the origin of the 
Maltese language from a .scientific point of 
view. 

■ Maltese literature, however, has developed 
as an expression, of national life and thought 


only during die last one hundred years. The 
first efforts at full scale literary composition 
appear erratic and hesitating, but with the 
assertion of the national aspirations of the 
Maltese people, their literature burst forth in 
an effusion of literary works full of vigour 
and beauty glorifying the heroic past and 
heralding the promising future. 

Maltese literature has been influenced by 
three main factors: The Great Siege of 1565; 
the establishment of the Knights of St. John 
in Malta Ciy3®~i798); and the Insurrection 
of the Maltese people against the French, 
who had occupied the Island in the Na- 
poleonic era. 

Around the glorious deeds of the' Great 
Siege of Malta have been built many of the 
outstanding Maltese . works in prose, but 
chiefly in verse. The heroic defence by the 
people and the Knights against overwhelming 
Turkish forces has inspired Maltese poets 
who felt it a sacred duty to sing in praise of 
the heroism shown by their forefathers; there 
is not a Maltese poet that has not written 
some verses about the Great Siege of 1565. 
The “Eighth of September,” or “Victory Day,” 
are favourite themes for poetic inspiration. 

The sojourn of the Knights in Malta offers 
a fertile romantic ground for Maltese writers. 
The pomp and circumstance of the Knights, 
their pageantry, their daring deeds, their strug- 
gle with pirates and Infidels, their intrigues 
at home and in the Courts of Europe, their 
aristocratic mien, have furnished material for 
novelists in search of romantic adventure. 
Some of the best novels in Maltese are built 
about the doings of the Knights of Malta. 

The Napoleonic era, with its new ideas 
about the rights of man and political emanci- 
pation of the nations, affords inexhaustible 
material for Maltese novelists and dramatists; 
some of the foremost Maltese authors have 
drawn freely on events resulting from the 
French occupation of Malta. 

As a general rule Maltese literature derives 
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its inspiration from the dignities and decencies 
of human life; it discards the base passions, 
the crude sentiments and the absurd. Poetrj' 
is highly devotional; the majority of Maltese 
verse harps on sacred themes; but love is also 
sung with all the sweet passions and emotions 
of sensitive hearts. 

Both poetry and prose are extremely 
patriotic; often tlie writer is carried on a wave 
of enthusiasm and reaches great heights of 
rhetorical effusion. Family ties and social 
loyalties are extolled in all sorts of composi- 
tions. Most authors hold sacred and inviolable, 
all circumstances of domestic life. The forms, 
also, are conser\’ative; most poets use the 
traditional meters, vvath very little experi- 
mentation. 

It is within the past centuiy' that Maltese 
literature achieved its fullest flowering. Galan- 
ton Vassallo (1817-67) was a philosopher, a 
historian and a man of letters; his book of 
poems Hrejjef u Cajt (Tales and Jokes; 1841) 
is full of mirth and fun, with occasional satire 
on certain aspects of contemporary life. Vas- 
sallo wrote a very popular history of Malta 
Cl 854) and a life of Christ (1870), but his 
greatest work is Il-Gife7i Tork (The Tttrkish 
Galleon; 1861), an epic poem of outstanding 
beauty and high conception. 

Duvik Mifsud Tommasi was a priest who 
wrote sacred poetry in the best of styles; his 
Book of Sacred Hymns (1852) is a treasure 
of sweet inspirations and purity of thought. 

Hannibal Preca was a teacher and a scholar 
tvhp devoted his time to the study of the 
Maltese language and the writing of Maltese 
books; he was a prolific writer of short stories 
and light poetry, as well as of educational 
works. His novels depict lively incidents in 
ordinary' Maltese life and his characterizations 
are .excellent His Book of Maltese Poetry 
(1865) is jovial, easily flowing and free of 
platitudes, while his History of the Bible 
(1893), History of the Church C1895), book 
of geography C1900), and book of natural 
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historj' (rpoi), prove the Mdespread erudi- 
tion of the author. 

Richard Taylor was an adventurer; always 
in strained drcumstances, he tried his luck 
in \'arious enterprises; he edited certain news- 
sheets and dubious newspapers that brought 
him into trouble with the Police, he dabbled 
in politics; but he is chiefly remembered as 
a great .poet; his poetical works embrace all ' 
kinds of subjects from sacred sonnets to pro- 
fane love lyrics and skits' on contemporary 
events and personalities such as" Carnival Riot 
(1846), Mitri (1846). Taylor’s fame, how- 
ever, rests on his tivo great works lAskoll tal- 
Bniedevt (Mail’s Obstacle; 1843) and Jum 
il-Haqq (Judgment Day; 1845), both of 
tvhich are poetical compositions of high con- 
ception and deep speculation concerning the 
aims and scope of human life. 

Anton Manwel Caruana was a lexicogra- 
pher of outstanding merit; he compiled a vo- 
cabulary of the Maltese language and a gram- 
mar of extreme value; but Maltese literature 
owes to Caruana one of its best classics: Inez 
Farrug (1889). This novel is considered to be 
One of the best romantic works ever written 
in Maltese. 

P. P. Bellanti was a civil servant who 
showed great interest in history and literature; 
he wrote short novels which have a distinctive 
charm, whilst his Malta Qadima (Old Malta; 
1913) is a learned study of the Archeology 
of the Island, and Marjanna Fumi (1906) is 
a masterly novel of modem life. 

Dwardu Cachia was a schoolmaster and a 
poet who wrote- beautiful verse; he is chiefly 
remembered for his Katrin tal-lmdina (Cath- 
Tine of hndina; 1885), a heroic poem in the 
style of Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, An- 
other schoolmaster who devoted himself to 
Maltese literature was P. P. Castagna; his 
monumental History of Malta (1869) is still 
read with pleasure. 

Ca. 1880 there were other Maltese writers 
who in some way or other helped enrich the 
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•literature of Malta. Napoleon Tagliaferro, 
Achilla Fenes, Dr. Fatriz Borg, G. Vassallo, 
Vincent Busuttil, Dun Guzepp Farrugia and 
the Marquis John Paul Testaferrata Olivier 
were members of a Maltese literarj' Society 
called “Xirka Xerhija”; and all of them wrote 
prose and verse of high literary valqe. About 
this time Guze Muscat Azzopardi started his 
literary career; he was destined to reach the 
highest pinnacle of literary fame in Malta. 

G. Muscat Azzopardi was a successful so- 
licitor, a noted politician and an authoritative 
art and literary critic, hut he! excelled as a 
novelist although he is also considered to be 
one of the best poets of Malta. Flis literary 
output is considerable and comprises poetrj', 
novels, plays,- biographies and translations of 
the Bible and of other books. 

Muscat Azzopardi’s poetry has very great 
charm; his Book of Verse (1890) contains 
literary gems of the highest order; his Eighth 
of September Cr92o), and his Said of Tarsus 
(1918), are continuous sources of dejight to 
lovers of rhythm. 

Muscat Azzopardi’s novels rise far above 
ordinary levels. All of them have a historical 
background and are great favourites amongst 
Maltese readers. , Toni Bajjada (1878), 
Susanna Cr883), Censu Barbara (1892), and 
Nazju Ellul (1909), . to mention only four 
of his romances, are cherished by the Maltese 
public and treasured in every Maltese library'. 
His rendering of the Gospel into the Maltese 
language is a superh example of translation. 

Guz 4 Muscat Azzopardi was one of the 
founders of the "Association of Maltese Writ- 
ers” also knovTO as the “Academy of die Mal- 
tese Language,” of which he was the first 
President. Carmel Camilleri was a famous 
actor and a playwright; his works are lively, 
humorous, and full of humanity. It-Torrita 
Babel (Toiver of Babel; 1854),' fl'Canii- 
val (Tdamivdl Wedding 1885), Papa (1886), 
ate only three of his'original comedies; other 
works include translations of French farces 


and Italian comedies, all done in a masterly " 
yyey, adapted to local taste and fashion; 

Michael Ang-Borg also earned esteem for 
his interest in the stage; he was director of 
a famous Maltese dramatic company. Later 
he entered politics and w’as elected a senator. 
He deser\'es praise for his actirities in pro- 
moting Maltese drama; he translated and pro- 
duced various plays. ll-Hena faz-Ziweg (The 
Happiness of Marriage; 1897). Dik I’Affari 
(That Affair; 1906), and Invenzjoni Meravil- 
jusa (Marvellous Invention; 1908), were 
highly successful and stQl attract big houses ' 
wherever they are produced. 

Alphonse Marija Galea, a bank director 
and landowner much esteemed for his philan- 
thropic activities, showed great interest in 
Maltese literature and devoted much of his 
time to waiting for the people; he did much 
to popularize the love of reading amongst 
the masses. He was a prolific waiter on various 
subjects; his Moghdija taz-Zmien (Pastime; 
1902-1915), is a series of books that besides 
being very good fiction cover various subjects 
such as Geography, Archeology, History, 
Drama, Hygiene, the Metric System, and 
Social Questions. 

Temi Zammit, better knowai to the outside - 
world as Sir Themistocles Zammit, late Rector 
of the Royal University of Malta, w'as a 
world-famous archeologist and a distinguished 
scientist; but he occupies an honourable place 
amongst Maltese authors for his short novels 
depicting country life and customs; in his 
Book of Novels (1935), he show's a sj'mpa- 
thetic understanding of the Maltese country- 
man and woman, and his sketches are pen 
pictures of the ordinarj' life of the humble 
folk. 

Monsignor Carmelo Psaila Cb. 187 r) whites 
under the pen name of Dun Karm; he is the 
national poet of Malta. As a poet Dun Karm 
ranks highest and his works bear comparison 
with those of famous poets abroad. For lofty 
inspiration, high conception of thought and 
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-beauty of expression, Dun Karm is unsur- 
passable; die charm of his muse is exquisite. 

Many of Dun Karm’s poems have been 
translated into other languages. His L-Jien u 
LiUiimt Minmi (The Ego mid Beyond; 1938), 
is considered his most accomplished v'ork; it 
is the highest ex-pression in poetical form of 
the philosophy of life and death and of the 
link connecting the poet’s material inspira- 
tions with his spiritual aims. ll-Mnshih tal- 
Muzew (The Museum Lantern; 1920), is a 
fascinating poem in which the poet expresses 
his admiration for the glories of the past. 
Non Omnis Moriar is another most beautiful 
poem, centering around the everlasting glory 
of true poetry. L-O-qhra C1936) is a poetical 
translation of Foscolo’s Seyolcri (The Graves'); 
in it Dun Karm has proved himself the equal 
of, the great Italian poet. As a national poet. 
Dun Karm enjoys the love and respect of the 
Maltese people. He succeeded Guze Muscat 
Azzopardi as President of the Association of 
the Maltese Writers. 

Besides a grammarian of no mean merit, 
Ninu Cremona is one of the most notable 
Maltese scholars, whose views on the source 
and nature of the Maltese language carry 
great weight. He wrote several grammars of 
the Maltese language, from simple ones for 
beginners to elaborate works in which he 
enters deeply into the study of the Etymology 
and Syntax of the language. Cremona, how- 
ever, did not limit himself to scholarly pro- 
duction; he wrote fiction, literary criticism, 
drama. - His short novels are rich in descrip- 
tion and attractive in style. His best work is 
ll-Fidwa tal-Bdieava (The Farmers' Rmisom; 
1936), considered to be one of the best classi- 
cal plays in Maltese. 

The most popular author in Malta is Guzi 
Galea, whose works bear comparison with 
those of the best writers elsewhere. He is a 
noveh'st, a dramatist, and literary critic of the 
highest order. As Dr. Joseph Galea he oc- 
cupies a responsible position in the Medical 


Ser\dces of the Government of Malta, but the 
Maltese public love to tliink of him as Guzi 
Galea, the favourite author. Galea’s novels 
are by far superior to any other fiction written 
in Maltese; they may be considered as con- 
stituting the “Waverley novels” of Malta. 
Many of .them have been dramatized. Galea 
excels in his power of description, in the 
lucidity of his style, and in his happy blend- 
ing of historical facts with fiction. Zmkn 
l-ls-panjoli (Under the S-paniards; 1937), 
and San Gwan (Old St, John; 1939), ate 
riots of thrilling adventures and arresting 
plots. Ragel Bil-Ghaqal (A Wise Man; 1944), 
compares with Stevenson’s Treasure Island 
and is the only Maltese classic for children. 
Inkwiet Fid-Dar (Domestic Troubles; 1945), 
is a play of the Second World War, having 
for its theme the clashing of the modern with 
the old ways of thought. In his Novels of the 
War Galea draws a realistic picture of life 
in Malta during the period of the fiercest 
enemy attacks. For his literary merit, Guzi 
Galea has been elected to succeed Dun Kami 
as the President of the Association of Maltese 
Writers. 

Guzi Aquilina and Peter Paul Saydon both 
hold chairs at the Royal Malta University; 
both have devoted their time and work to the 
benefit of the Maltese language. 

Aquilina and Saydon have studied deeply 
the roots and origins of the 'Maltese tongue, 
and they have done useful work to prove its 
ivorth; they are good scholars and also are 
distinguished writers. Saydon’s great work is 
his translation of the Bible direct from the 
Hebrew texts. This classical task is a peren- 
nial monument to the erudition of the author 
and an addition of incalculable value to Mal- 
tese literature. 

Aquilina is a poet as well as a novelist; his 
poetry is classed amongst the highest in Mal- 
tese literature; his style is easy flowing and 
melodious; he sings about the higher motives 
of human life. His Psalms, Miserere (i937)> 
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and Biki-Tal-Bniedem (Alan's Tears; 1938), 
prove fhe, poet’s deep feelings and sensitive- 
ness, wKilst his Amor Vitae Ci939)> is a son- 
net of fascinating beauty. Aquilina’s best 
novel is T-aht TIfet Saliniet (Under Three 
Reigns; 1938), a bold romance in which the 
author sets forth his views about social ques- 
tions and the relations of the rich. with the 
poor. 

One of tlie foremost of younger poets is 
Guzi Chetcuti, whose poetic vein is inex- 
haustible; he writes freely on ever)' imag- 
inable subject with a verve and rhythm that 
excite admiration. His poetry appeals to the 
public, for in it he expresses tire life and 
emotions of the man in tire street; his Book 
of Poems (1945) ..ton tains a wealth of good 
poetry amongst which are,, such literary gems 
as Stenita sa Ghada (Wait till TomorroriO; 
Neimnen (I Believey, Il-Wied u Jien (The 
Torrent and I). , 

Karmenu Vassallo is a poet with a future; 
his sensibility knows no bounds; his enthusi- 
asm is infectious. He mites with a fervour 
that carries mtlr it both the author and the 
reader; sometimes there is a sad strain in 
Vassallo's poetr)' that touches tire- heart. His 
Nirien (Flames; 1938), is a rousing book of 
poetry; and his critical work, Alla Taz-Zagh- 
zali (The God of Youth; 1939), was acclaimed 
as the best book in Maltese on literary criti- 
dsm; 

Guzi Bonnici and Ruzar BrifFa both were 
doctors of medicine; both took an active in- 
terest in Maltese literature. Guzi Bonnici died 
quite young, but not before he had made a 
name as a novelist; his novels deal mth -mod- 
ern society; his ll-Qcnmva Tal-hnhahha (The 
Force of Love; 1938) is a pathetic description 
of the ravages of tuberculosis. Ruzar BrifFa 
has secured fame as a poet with a fertile 
imagination; he wrote various poems in a 
romantic vein, and his poetry is noted for its 
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melody and elegance. His Ballata 6931), is 
considered the best ballad ever written in 
Maltese, whilst his Wiehed Biss (One Only; 
1930), Hsiehijiet (Thoughts; 1934), and 
Ave Manja O933), are most delightful 
poems. Lil Oinmi (To Aly Mother; 1928) is 
deservedly famous for its harmony and 
rhythm. 

Mention should also be made of Gorg 
Pisani, a poet from Gozo, the sister Island of 
Malta. Pisani is an enthusiastic admirer of the 
natural beauties of his native land and of its 
glorious history. Kemmuna C1931), L-Arlogg 
ll-Qadim tal-Kastell (The Old Castle Clock; 
1933). Ghawdex (Gozo; 1933), Hagar Qim 
(^^933)1 Gganti\a C1934), conjure visions of 
the glorious past connected with these histori- 
cal place names. 

Many other authors have contributed con- 
siderably towards the advancement of Mal- 
tese literature. Indeed, within the last ten 
years there has appeared an ever increasing 
flow of literary productions which augurs 
well for the future. 

A notable tendency has also developed dur- 
ing the past few years. In the past Maltese 
authors looked towards Italy for literar)' style 
and inspiration. Many, indeed— Carmelo 
Psaila; Anastasio Cuschieri; A. Cesareo; G. 
Gurmi— wrote poetry in Italian. Today, how- 
ever, modem writers show an ever increasing 
preference for Atlantic culture. The influence 
of British and American art and thought is 
making itself felt in Malta; and certain mod- 
ern literary works are a reflection of that in- 
fluence. Tire prose of Guzi Galea and the 
poetry of Guzi Aquilina compare comfortably 
iwth modern English compositions. This tend- 
ency towards the North in the style of Mal- 
tese literature promises to be one of the out- 
standing factors that will shape the Maltese 
literature of the future. 

Hannibal P. Scicltina. 
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MANBETTU— See African. 
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MANDAIC— See Aramaic. 
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MARQUESAN— See Polynesian. 
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MENUANE— See South American Indian. . 
MESOPOTAMIAN— See Aramaic. 


MEXICAN AND CENTRAL 
AMERICAN ORAL ' 


In the two aspects of their culture, the in- 
digenous and the Spanish, Mexico and Cen- 
tral America have presented a wealth of oral 
. tradition, manifested in many literary forms, 
not only in the remote regions of the countr)'- 
side but brought, with the concentration of 
population after the Revolution of 1910, into 
Mexico City and the various State capitals 
themselves. The patrimony of folklore is verj^ 
rich, and still largely unexplored. 

The traditions of the native tribes are still 
preserved, though with a great admixture of 
oqj 'asiiqQ JO- oiiiri otjj '3 tp9i otjt jo 
isanbuoa qstuEdg sqt tpiAv aracD sjuaraap 
Mayan tribes had developed a ci\dlization in 
Mexico and Central America, though their 
golden age seems to have been about the nth 
and the 12th c. a.d. By this time, they were 
mainly in the south; in the middle regions 
were the Zapoteca and Mixteca tribes; to the 
north of these, the flourishing kingdom of the 
Tpltecs (ca. 750-ca. 1075), the first of the 


Nahua peoples to occupy the land. The tribes 
speaking Nahuatl, hunters from the north, 
had come with the bow and arrow, and con- 
quered. After the Toltecs came the Texcocans, 
whose capital Texcoco was a center of cul- 
ture ca. 1115; other Nahuans followed, the 
Tepanecas, the Chalcas, the Tlaxcalaris and 
especially the Aztecs, .who ca. 1325 settled 
Mexico Cthe "place of Mexitli,” their war god) 
and who flourished there until the Spanish 
invasion, 1519, and the killing of their king- 
Montezuma, II, 1520. ’ 

The Spaniards destroyed most of the early 
documents of the native peoples, though some 
native post-conquest material survives. The 
earliest Mayan hterary relics, writings on 
stone, deal mainly with the .calendar. The 
Quiche of Guatemala recorded their tribal tra- 
ditions in the Popol Vzih; the Toltecs, in the 
Books of Chillam Balain, both set doum after 
the Conquest In the i6th c. Fernando de 
Alva Ixtlixochitl, in the History of Chichi- 
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vieca, told of his ancestors, the royal family 
of Texcoco; and Bishop Landa in 1566 wrote 
a lengthy account of tire natives. 

Myths. The' stories of creation, and the 
various gods, are much the same, though with 
different tribal names, throughout the region. 
Thus the creator-and-culture god of the Mayas 
is Kukulcan Qmkul, the quetzal bird; can, 
serpent); this is translated literally in the 
Aztec Quetzalcoatl (legendary king of the 
Aztec capital, Tula) and the Quiche Gucu- 
matz Cgreen feathered serpent). The Mayan 
god of 'the heavens, Itzamma, is paralleled by 
the Aztec Tezcatlipoca and the Quiche 
Hurakan; gods of life and also of the storm 
(from die last name comes the English word 
hurricane). Very important is the god of the 
water: the, widespread Yucatan Chac, repre- 
sented with a tapir-like snout from which he 
blow's the rain; the Chaques are the rain gods; 
among the Nahuas, the water god is called 
Tlaloc. All the tribes pay high heed to the 
sun god (Ipalnemohuani, • "he by whom we 
live”): but many have 'dieir special deides, 
or their favorites, of whom they tell their 
stories. Tlius the nadves of Michoacan tell 
of the creadon of heaven and earth under the 
names of Huriata and Cuerdhperi. The 
Mayas of Yucatan speak of Yumil Col, the 
lord of the maize field; of the bird Puhuy, 
clothed in rags; and of the strange birth of the 
dwarf of -Uxmal. In Oaxaca appears Tihfia 
Nihi, goddess of the Temaxcales; die lord of 
the mountain; and the creadon of the Bird Cu 
and of Tengo Frio (Cold). The Coras and 
Huicholes speak of Grandfather Deertail; of 
the goddess of maize; and of the four winds 
or four deer. Widespread are the four Bacabs, 
the upholders of the heavens, set at the four 
cardinal points. In Campeche they tell why 
Tlaloc wears horns; 

Legends. Widespread legends tell of fan- 
tastic beings or persons. The Mayas have a 
■ sort of Lorelei called Xtabay; Xtacumbil 
xunaan (Mistress of the Cave); Xthoh- 


Chaltun ■ (Maiden Stone-breaker); Echac 
(Avenging Deer); evil deer; and a deer of 
virtue, with a talisman set into his head. 
Veracruz preserves tales of Xitecme and 
Xicoame, beings that change into shooting 
stars. In Oaxaca are stories of Tona, animal- 
twin of humans and dwarfs that inhabit the 
Chinanda. The Nahuas still tell stories of 
the Tzitzimime (monsters of darkness; the 
Ma3'ans had a bat-god, Camazotzo, associated 
with the hero-gods of the underworld) and 
especially of the Nahual, closely akin to the 
wolf-man. There are stories of sirens in the 
Sea of Colima and along the shores of the 
Encina Dam in Guanajuato. Princesses are 
preserved to us: Donaji, of Oaxaca; Coyoli- 
catzin, of Mexico; Erendira and Inchdtiro, of 
Michoacan, and lords: Ahuizotl of Mexico, 
and Codjoeza of Zaachila. It is still believed 
that the Llorona (Wailer) wanders by night 
in Mexico; while in Yucatan they still speak 
of the Thunder Horse, i.e., that of the Con- 
quistadores (Conquerors). 

TTodhions. Everywhere traditions have 
sprung up around places: notably, of the 
Cerro del cofre (Casket Hill) of the Durango; 
the Hill of Guadalupe among the Petrified 
Indians; the witch of Tayahue, of the Zacate- 
cas; the enchanted city, and the Lake of Al- 
cuzahue, of the Colima; Chiapas, the rock of 
the witches on the Xochiapa River; Veracruz, - 
the Der'il’s Bridge; Michoacan, The Four 
Stars; the Oaxaca, the Lake of Mimiddn. 
Many Christian visions have also grow’n into 
traditions: in Puebla, the Virgin of Tochi- 
milco; in Oaxaca, the Virgin de la Soledad 
(of Solitude); the Virgin of Guadalupe, in 
Mexico; and a multitude of black Christs and. 
miraculous crosses (Izamal; Tepic; Quere- 
taro). In Yucatan and Campeche are many 
tales of phantoms, also apparitions and strange 
occurrences on the streets of Morelia, in 
Puebla and Mexico. 

The tale (jcuento) flourishes throughout 
these regions, especially of birds and beasts; 
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predominant are “Uncle Rabbit,” Coyote, 
Tlacuache Che Mexican Zarigiieya), and 
Frog. Some of these animal stories, and espe- 
cially some of the tales of magic, are post-Con- 
quest, from the European tradition. Among 
the best knovm are Juan Tonto and Simon 
Bohito Csimpleton tales); The Castle of You- 
Shall-Go-a 7 td-not-Retum; The Flower of the 
Olive Field; among riddle tales, The Little 
Louse-Skin Drum, The She-Ass Pana and the 
Seven Crows; and, among formula tales and 
stories without an end, The Bald Rooster, 
The Cat ivith Rag Feet, Bartolo and His 
Flute. 

The Traditional Romance is of many sorts: 
Ci) secular romance, as White Flower and 
Filomena; The Faithless Wife C^) religious, 
as The Praised Ones (3) burlesque, Don 
Cato (Mr. Cot) (4) in the Charlemagne 
cycle, El Conde Sol (5) fable-romances. The 
Old Coyote; The Frog; a group of animal- 
wedding tales (6) tales for children. Little 
Threads of Gold. 

The corrida is a narrative form used for 
more realistic themes, religious or (mainly) 
secular. In it are told historic events, crimes, 
tragedies, deeds of guerilla bands, sometimes 
of quite recent happening, with many a 
humorous, satiric, or burlesque touch. Fa- 
mous are those telling of the guerillas Benito 
Canales, Macario Romero, Heraclio Bernal; 
political and revolutionary themes include 
Carranza, Francisco Villa, General Obregon, 
General Zelaya. 

Poetry and music are almost always inter- 
linked, in the oral tradition. Foremost are 
the popular villancicos, e.g., “How Happy 
I am that pretty Mary is coming!” and the 
Christmas songs: “Let’s go, shepherds, let’s 
go” and “Sleep, my little one.” Joyous gozos 
(songs in praise of the Virgin or of saints) 
.include the Trisagio (three-fold repkition) 
“Angels and Seraphim, sing Holy, Holy, 
Holy.” 

The brief song (copla) comes to the lips 
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of troubadours and chanters everywhere, in 
many moods: declarations (of love), with- 
drawals, wooing, pledges of. constancy, sere- 
nades, farewells; also tipsy songs, songs of 
laughter, of trickery; boasting songs; and 
songs of love of one’s native ground. Among 
the best knovm are Sombrero Ancho (The 
Broad-brimmed Hat); En las barrancas 
(Along the Shore); Mdrenita ' (The Little 
Dark Girl). 

From the stage the tonadilla (musical in- 
terlude) of the late i8th c. has been bor- 
rowed, rich in popular songs with accompany- 
ing dance, of many local variations and 
names: seguidilla, bolero, fandango, folia, 
jota, petenera, malaguena, tirana, ay-ay-ay— 
such as La Solerita (The Little Maiden), El 
Caramba (The Gent), The Cafe. The popu- 
larity of these has led to other forms, sones, 
jarabes, huapangos. All combine music and 
song in festive mood, and dancing. A more, 
formal song (cancion), sprung into folk use 
from the romanza of the Italian opera; has 
preserved a sentimental and romantic tone, 
as in e.g. La Paloma, La Yegiiecita, El Viejo 
amor (Old Love). 

There are many cradle songs,' most of them 
at least influenced by the Nativity songs, but 
with mestizo and native coloring. Children’s 
games also preserved traditional verses and 
melodies, both native and Spanish. 

The traditional drama is preserved in the 
form of Loas (Praises), Colloquies, and Pas- 
torelas (Shepherd plays), all of Christian 
origin, such as The Triumph of Innocence; 
The Most Adventurous Night. There are also 
performances of Passion Plays, with consid- 
erable local color; and of dramatic dances, 
such as Moors and Christians and The. Torea- 
dors. In Central America the traditional 
drama, thoroughly vital and alive, is mani- 
fested mainly in pastorelas called origihales, 
- for Easter and other holy days; e.g., the Orig- 
inal of the Giant Goliath. 

Tbe popular beliefs (Creencias) appear in 
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secretly held formulas for conjuring and black 
magic, or in freely sung hymns, invocations, 
songs of praise to Jesus, the Virgin, and the 
saints. The most venerated saints are St. 
Elena, St. Barbara, St. Antonio, St. Isidro, 
St. Silvestre, St. Martin on Horseback. There 
are also orations of magical formula or theme, 
as The Just Judge and The Shadow of Seizor 
San Pedro; some against the evil eye, to con- 
fer extraordinary powers, to cure, to prevent 
persecution, to triumph in love. There are, 
furthermore, traditional prophecies Cagiieros), 
divinings, interpretations of dreams. 

Everywhere are countless proverbs (re- 
franes); most of these are Spanish; but some 
are native and indeed a large number are en- 
tirely local. Some are based wholly on the 
idea; “Don’t blame the Indian, but the one 
that gives him the order"; "Every pigeon has 
its hawk”; “Throw the hook and the fish will 
bite'*; '*Every panot has its perch/' Others 
are rhymed, or they play on words, so that 
translation destroys the flavor: “Indio que 
funia puro, ladron seguro, An Indian that 
smokes a cigar is surely a thief”; "Unos a la 
bulla y otros a la cabulla, Some to confusion; 
others to the fishing line,” i.e. profit by the 
occasion. There are even many traditional 
phrases and comparisons, e.g. 'The broth 
costs more than the beans," i.e., it wasn’t 
worth the effort. The riddle or conundrum is 
also very popular; it too may be play either of 
idea or of words; it follows the universal pat- 


tern, but is applied to many local items, espe- 
cially fruits: “En el puerto de Acapulco 
mataron al indio lizzes, por set la letra tan 
data quiero que me lo adivines”: Capulines.' 
... In the port of Acapulco they killed the 
Indian Lines; since this sentence is so dear, I 
want you to guess it for me: capulines (Mexi- 
can cherries). “Bot6n sobre boton, botdn de 
filigrana, si no lo adivinas ahora, lo advinaras 
manana”: Pina . . . Button over button, 
filigree button; if you don’t guess it today you 
will guess it tomorrow: pineapple. 

W. Lebmann, Methods and Results in Mexican 
Research (Paris), 1909; T. A. Joyce, Mexican 
Archaeology (London), 1914; Central Ant. Archae- 
ology (London), 1916; Maya and Mexican Art, 
iffzy; L. Spence, Civilization of Ancient Mexico 
(N. Y.), 1912; Myths of Mexico and Peru (N. Y.), 
1913: Yika I Maya Than, Revista de Lit. Maya 
CYuca.), 1939-40; P. Bias Reko, Mitahotdnica Zapo- 
teca (Tacubaya, D. F.), 1945: Fr. Xajila Hernandez 
Arana, Los Dioses, los heroes y los homhres de Gua- 
temala antigua, 2d ed. (Guatemala), 1937; G. D. 
Gordon, Guatemala Myths, Museum Journal (U. of 
Penn.), 1915: T. A. Janvier, Legends of the City of 
Mexico (N. Y.), 1910; A. Ibaita, Jr., Cuentos y 
Leyendas de M&aco (M&dco), J941; V. T. Men- 
doza, El Rontance Espaiwl y el Corrida Mexicano 
(Mdxico), 1939; El Ap 6 l 6 go Espanol en la produc- 
a 6 n Folkldrica de Mexico (M&dco), Revista Uni- 
versidad, 1938, No. 27; Una Cancion Extremana en 
Mexico, Revista Hispdnica Modema, Ano X, nos. i y 
2 (N. Y.), 1944; El Villancico, Revista Continente, 
Ano I, no. 3 (Mfodco), 1941; Mexican Folk-Ways, 
(M&dco), 1925-33; Tlalocan (House of Tlaloc, 
Sacramento, Calif.), 1943-44; Neza, de la Sociedad 
Nueva de Estudiantes Jucbitecos (M&dco), 1935-37. 
See Spanisb-American. 

Vicente T. Mendoza. 


MIGHOAC3AN-Sce Mexican. 
MICMAC— See North American Native. 
MICRONESIAN-See Polynesian. 
MILANESE-See Italian. 
,MINQAN-See Greek. 

MIWOK— See North American Native. 
MIXTEGA— See Mexican. 


MOLDAVIAN— See Romanian. 
MONGOL— Sec Ghinese. 
MONTENEGRAN-See Yugoslav. 
MOROGGAN-Sec Arabic. 

MOSETENE— See South American Indian. 
MOSSI— See African. 

MUISGA— See South American Indian. 
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MUNTENIAN— See Romanian, 
MYCENEAN-See Greek. 
NABATEAN— See Aramaic. 

NAHUA CNAHUATL)-See Mexican. 
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NAVAHO— Sec North American Native. 

NEAPOLITAN-See Italian. ' 

NEGRO— See African; Bfaziliah; Canadian; 
Spanish American, 
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At the beginning of Netherlands literature 
stands a legendary figure, that of the blin'd 
bard Bemlef. Neither texts by him nor oral 
traditions have been preserved, and some cen- 
turies elapse before we come across the first 
written literature. Henric (Hendrik) von 
Veldeke,^ who lived in the later 12th c., was 
the first Netherlands poet. Also, he ushered 
in the richest era of Netherlands literature: 
the Middle Ages. We find here such over- 
whelming wealth that it has not been possible 
so far to devote adequate study and critical 
appreciation to all the texts. We find epic- 
narrative, didactic, dramatic, and lyric poems 
and among them all there are, besides child- 
like and childish rhyming exercises, perfect 
masterpieces which have lost nothing of their 
freshness and power of conviction, of their 
beauty and deeper meaning. 

We consider the Middle Ages, better called 
the Gothic, as a 'rounded-off period ivith its 
peculiar characteristics. But ivithin the limits 
of this peirod we find infinite nuances. There 
is a distinct difference in character between 
the early and the late Gothic. One can also 
make a clear distinction between chivalrous 
-and popular poetry and between what was 
inspired by the church and what by worldly 
existence. And if we compare the Gothic with 
the following era that, still more distinctly 
and more multifariously varied, is summarized 
by the name Baroque, we see that the funda- 
mental difference between these two eras is 
determined by the value and the conduct of 
man. There is an essential difference be- 


tween the place man took in respect of God, 
nature and society in the Middle Ages and' 
that in which he came to stand in the Renais- 
sance. , - . ■ 

Medieval ethics of chivalry on the one hand 
and scholasticism on the other did not aim, 
nor were they calculated, to realize human 
greatness. On the conbrary. All forces, social , 
as well as ecclesiastic, laid a tight hold on 
man to keep him bound as completely as 
possible in a carefully worked-out system'. 

Its rules enabled medieval society to make a 
life externally acceptable;' nch in passionate 
adventures, crime, sensuality; a life rich in 
sin, but also in deep consciousness, of guilt 
and self-chastisement, a life infinitely more 
colorful^ and dangerous than' ours. The 
knightly games, the ecclesiastic festivals, the 
set social groups, closely coiihected-with each 
other, formed a society appropriate to the 
stage of development, sufficiently disciplined 
to leave a certain amount of scope for intense 
life behind the outward forms. For it would 
be incorrect to deny entirely the personal life 
of medieval man. But history has shown that 
the social and ecclesiastic conventions weighed 
too heavily upon him. There arose an ever _ 
more generally felt desire for "freedom,” a 
conception not entirely unknown throughout 
the Middle Ages but for the majority of peo; 
pie unattainable. Thus the end of the Middle 
Ages is characterized by the upsurging of 
man, who has become aware that his relation 
both to society and to God no longer satisfies 
him, because everything that he has acquired ^ 
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in the course of the years is not expressed in 
it. The knight begins to realize that he is 
humanly too good to seek his highest fulfill- 
ment in a code of honor, a game, and a color- 
ful feast; the ecclesiastic recognizes that his 
highest yearnings cannot he satisfied by the 
subtle and highly ingenious game of scholas- 
ticism; the peasant, with tire citizen, refuses to 
accept that there should he no room, between 
his earthly misery and the promised glory of 
the hereafter, for a sound development of 
his human possibilities on earth. 

From this summary it is sufficiently clear, 
I think, that in the last analysis, the third 
order W'as most interested in a renewal of 
existence. It wanted to cash at least a part 
of the promised rewards and elevations on 
• earth. How was this possible? Only by stimu- 
lating the fierce earthly life of the senses 
that we have ascertained behind the fa9ade 
in the Middle Ages, and in connection there- 
with to discriminate the conception of sin a 
little more and above all to make it a little 
less inexorable. 

Humanism thus means the striving of man 
to devise a system in conformity with his 
growing ability to discriminate, his strength- 
ening feeling of independence, and above all 
with his changed attitude toward the life 
hereafter and, promised salvation. 

Two characteristic qualities of Netherlands 
literature revealed themselves in the Middle 
Ages not only for the first time but also most 
clearly. First, the masterly ability to make 
what is strange one’s own. In the entire 
medieval literature Cas also later) we find 
foreign motifs. For example, the Netherlands 
romances of chivalry are ■ divided into four 
groups: the Charlemagne; the Arthurian; 
Oriental; and classic romances. The material 
worked up is the common property of almost 
all European literature but the manner is im- 
mistakably of the Netherlands. This can be 
^en most clearly in the mastenvork of Nether- 
lands Gdthicism Van den Vos Reinaarde 


(About Reynard the Fox). No historian of 
literature doubts that the poet, who is known 
only by the description Wdlem-who-made- 
the-Madoc, borrowed an important part of 
his material from the French epic poem Le 
Plaid, but this fact does not affect ffie value 
or the peculiarity of the Netherlands version. 
This ability to change the very essence of bor- 
rowed material in such a way that it becomes 
one’s own proves a strongly formed national 
character. The second characteristic quality 
of the medieval and of the entire Netherlands 
literature is the sharp contrast between the 
didactic and the lyric poem. The inclination 
to moralize is inborn in the Netherlands peo- 
ple. And the Reformation has strengthened 
this considerably. But when strict ethics ex- . 
cessively oppressed their intellectual life, the 
best among our people always foimd a way 
out in lyricism. 

Van den Vos Reinaarde has been mentioned 
as the pinnacle of Gothic literature in the 
Netherlands. There are also the dramatic 
poem Lancelot van Denemarhen; the lyric 
narrative Beatrijs; the allegorical play Elker- 
Ujck. The number of short lyric poems that 
we stiU consider among the best of our entire 
literature is very great. This rich lyric fiower- 
ing gradually stiffened into a very strange 
phenomenon, for which we use the term' 
rhetorics, in which artificiality in construc- 
tion and choice of word leads to the Baroque. 

In the late 15th c., a period of confusion 
began for Netherlands literature. .Along ■i\’ith 
the rhetoricians there lived poets of real sig- 
nificance, forerunners of the Golden Age. 

The great historic event that completely 
changed the picture of Netherlands culture 
was the separation of the Netherlands. Dur- 
ing the entire Middle Ages the Netherlands 
formed an intellectual entity and a very im- 
portant part of what we consider die best in . 
Netherlands literature originated in the South. 

The separation of the Southern and . the 
Northern Lowlands that took place at the' 
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end of the i6th c. has never been complete. 
In this alternation of attraction and repulsion 
two factors exerted strong influence: the Ref- 
ormation, with all its consequences; and the 
hidden strength of Latinity. 

During the Middle Ages and for many 
years after, the culture of the Netherlands 
was carried and characterized by the South, 
by that strange mixture of two hostile ele- 
ments inseparably tmited: Catholicism, and 
the after-effects of Greek and Latin antiquity. 

Gothicism, which is the apotheosis of the 
South, was followed by the Netherlands 
Baroque which reached its height, as regards 
the art of painting in the South CRubens), 
and as regards literature in the North 
(Vondel). The domination of the North then 
lasted till Romanticism. If, therefore, we trace 
the relation of the Southern and Northern 
Lowlands over the three main periods of liter- 
ature in the common tongue, we see a Goth- 
idsm which is almost exclusively Southern, a 
Baroque which is exclusively Northern, and 
a Romanticism which leads to a synthesis of 
North and South. This process is not yet 
quite complete. But during the last few years 
the intellectual bonds between the South and 
North Lowlands have become so close that a 
lingual and literary entity vidth all the 
nuances maintained is shaping more and 
more clearly. 

This phenomenon was ushered in by the 
emancipation of the Catholics in the Northern 
Netherlands 01848). Since then the influence 
of Catholicism has grovvTi steadily, making 
possible art intellectual rapprochement of the 
Roman Catholic South and the mixed Cbut 
according to tradition Protestant) North. In 
the South, meanwhile, the influence of 
Latinity in its modem form, French intellec- 
tual life, has steadily decreased, facilitating 
, the growth toward the North. 

, Netherlands Gothicism was dominated by 
, four great poedc figures: P. G, Hooft^ (1581- 
1647X Gerbrand Adriaanszoon Bredero’^ 


C1585-1618), Joost van den Vondel’^ C1587- 
1679), and Constandjn Huygens'^ (1596- 
1687), Of these four, Vondel was without a 
shadow of doubt the most remarkable and 
richly checkered nature. He did not have the 
refinement and lyric tension of Hooft nor the 
acuim'nated intellect of Huygens but he had a 
passion, an intellectual driving force, an in- 
exhausdble ingenuity and above all an imag- 
ination as none of his contemporaries. In his 
art he was so natural, so guileless, so upright 
that from his work we learn to know the 
entire man, .including his weaknesses and 
shortcomings. At every moment of his long, 
rich life, he was ready to fight for his concep- 
tions and his ideas even with the strongest 
powers in the country. Vondel was not only 
a great poet; he was a strong, versatile, cour- 
ageous man. His naive and at the same time 
emphatic vindication of the truth, and tvith 
it his natural melodiousness, give him the 
appearance of a medieval poet among his 
intellectual Renaissance contemporaries. One 
could almost say that Gothicism and Baroque 
meet in him, that he forms the link between 
these two mental attitudes, 

Vondel’s life and soul was so much in his 
convictions and he was so averse to conces- 
sions that he certainly did not belong to the 
agreeable people, in contrast to Hooft and 
Huygens who were extremdy cultured men 
of the world with good manners and of great 
fascination. Hooft was the greater poet. He 
wrote a number of short lyric love songs that 
belong to the most beautiful in Netherlands 
literature and, for all their exquisite form, 
maintain the truth and depth of human feel- 
ing. As historic writer he fives on, however 
antiquated his material and his methods may 
be, on account of the wealth and elegance 
of his prose style. He was the first prose artist 
of the Netherlands. Huygens, who like Hooft 
belonged to the ruling class, was a wise, witty, 
and ingenious poet, of "intellectual passion.” 

Bredero, a child of the people, stood nearer 
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to Vondel than to Hooft and Huygens in his 
art. He is natural, spontaneous, direct. In 
Netherlands literature he was the first bohe- 
mian, unbridled, prone to extremes, some- 
times living in udld dissipation, then again in 
a period of deep and serious repentance and 
contemplation. These two poles of his being 
we find in his work. He wrote both the most 
delightful drinking songs and the most fervent 
avowals of faith. Besides these four principal 
figures lived several poets of lasting value: 
Jacob Reefsen; Herman Dullaert; Joharmes 
Stalpaert van der Wiele; Jeremias de Decker; 
Jan Janszoon Starter; Diederik Rafaelszoon 
Camphuisen; Willem Sluyter; Jodokus van 
Lodensteih; Joachim Oudaem. Jacob Cats, a 
poet of the people, was so popular that every- 
one called him Father Cats. In Netherlands 
families where not much reading was done, 
to the end of the 19th c. there were always, 
beside the Bible, the collected works of 
Father Cats. 

It would not be diflBcult to assemble from 
those years a hundred poems still recognized 
as masterworks. Vondel’s lyric dramas repre- 
sent the highest peak of the Netherlands 
spirit, not only on accoimt of their rich poesy, 
their splendid form worked out in the last 
detail, hut also on account of their hiunan 
and ideological content. There is also the 
-prose of Hooft, Van Mander, Brandt, and 
Heinsius. 

The transition to the rSth c. Xvas made by 
the poet Jan Luiken’^ Ci649-r7i2). His 
youth’s work, collected in Duitsche hier 
(jGenmn Lyric) is founded on the glorifica- 
tion of earthly love. Under the influence of 
German mystics, especially Jacob Boehme, he 
became converted to a deepened Christianity. 
Thereafter he wote- a number of sublime 
Christian meditations, and at the same time 
the deepest and richest poetry in our tongue. 
Jan Luiken was a lithographer by profession 
arid he illuminated his hooks himself with 
beautiful etchings. After him came three other 


poets: Jan van Broekhuizen, Jan Baptista 
Wellekens and Hubert Cornelis Boot. The 
outstanding figures of the i8th c. are drama- 
tists and prose writers. Pieter Langendijk 
Cl 683-1 756} mote moral plaj’s and comedies, 
of which especially the later ones are still 
played regularly. His principal works are: Het 
Wederrijdscli Huwelijksbedwg (The Mutual 
Marriage Swindle); De Spiegel der Vader- 
landsche Letteren (The Mirror of National 
Literature); Don Quichotte op de hmiloft van 
Camacho (Don Quixote at the Wedding of 
Camacho); Krelis Louwen. 

Justus van Effeh (1684-1735) was the first 
Netherlands essapst. Based on English mod- 
els he published between 1731 and 1735, in 
De Hollandsche Spectator (The Netherlands 
Spectator), a series of excellent prose com- 
positions, sometimes moralizing, sometimes de- 
scriptive, sometimes narrative. Later, the first 
novelists appear: Betje Wolff"^ (1738-1804) 
and Aagje Deken*^ (1741-1804). Their chief 
work consists of ^ two elaborate novels in 
the form of letters: Sara Burgerhart and 
Willem Leevend. Wolff and Deken are a 
little long-winded for the taste of our time hut 
this shortcoming is compensated by their 
sharp, rvitty typifying of persons and condi- 
tions, by their feeling for human values, by 
their independent thinking and their humor. 

There were also a riumber of philosophically 
trained prose writers: Hieronymus van Alphen 
(1746-1803) with his Aesthetica; Frans 
Hemsterhuis (1721-90), who wrote in 
French on philosophy and art; Paulus van 
Hemert; above all, Johannes Kinker. 

Lyric elevation appears again in the early 
19th c. in the work of two poets: Willem 
Bilderdijk*^ and A. C. W. Staring. 

Romanticism gave Netherlands intellectual 
life new possibilities and new force. Never 
before had it been so obvious that the Nether- 
lands and Belgium lie on the point of inter- 
section where great movements meet. The 
German, the French and the English Roman- 
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deism made themselves felt: Die Leiden des 
jtmgen Werther; La nouvelle Heloise; Ossian. 
After 1830, , Byronism dominated. Willem 
Bilderdijk (1756-1831) is still a controversial 
figure. According to the general conception of 
' poetry, there is little in his very comprehensive 
work that satisfies us, very little that stirs us. 
A few poems, short lyric experiments, we can 
still accept; but in the rest we are discouraged 
' by his heavy, sometimes ridiculous rhetoric. 
But we find in his work a rich treasure of 
data about the events and still more about 
the intellectual trends of his day. He was 
without doubt of greater importance as a per- 
son than as an artist. When the French in- 
vaded the Netherlands in 1795, Bilderdijk 
left the country. As exile he sojourned in 
Hamburg, London, and Brunswick. But in 
1806 he was tempted by favorable offers by 
the conquerors to return to the occupied Neth- 
erlands. The consequences of this weakness of 
character dominated the remainder of Bilder- 
dijk’s life. After the liberation of the country, 
he lived on an annuity given him by the 
, Orangemen he had betrayed. Bilderdijk then 
established himself in Leiden and assembled 
around him a circle of young people, in whom 
he roused reactionary Christian principles 
and formed the nucleus from which the anti- 

N 

revolutionary party, important in Netherlands 
politics, was to emerge. 

• ' . Teside him, A. C. W. Staring is a modest 
figure, ivho occupied himself little with pub- 
■ lie life,^ but who in his lyric poetry, entirely 
free from the turgidity that spoilt Bilderdijk’s 
work, showed himself to be an important, 

' cleanj and elegant poet. 

■ The romantic novel was at that time prac- 
( ticed by Jacob van Lennep (1802-68) and 
Qeertruida Bbsboom-Toussaint (1812-86). 
Van Lennep’s novels, influenced by Scott’s, 
do not excel in beauty of language or portrayal 
. of character, but won great popularity through 
their .captivating hanrative style. He is a bom’ 
narrator, telling his sfoiy with such convic-. 
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tion that it no longer matters what he has to 
tell. Mrs. Bosboom-Toussaint lacks this cap- 
tivation. The pace of her novels is slow; fre- 
quently she allows herself to be betrayed into 
detailed speculations that interrupt the course 
of events. She is, however, an -excellent 
stylist. Her best pages— as in the series (1846- 
55) presenting Robert Dudley’s adventuresT- 
are written in a' stately, rich, warm prose. 
Moreover she is a keen observer of human na- 
ture and of historic events. 

Romanticism in the Netherlands found its 
crown and confirmation in the establishment 
of the monthly' De Gids (1837 — ), begun 
by three young men, Aemout'Drost,’^ Reinier 
Bakhuizen van den Briiik, and E.' J. Potgieter’'" 
(1808-75). Potgieter was the first great critic ^ 
of Netherlands literature. He .also wrote some ' 
stories, as well as significant; mostly philo- 
sophical and historical poems; but however 
we admire these, he derives his greatest signif-”^ 
icance from his intellectual leadership. He. 
dominated the intellectual life of almost die 
entire 19th c. Potgieter was a merchant by 
profession; by his unimpeachable conduct and 
his noble conceptions of art arid, life, he won 
such prestige as few Netherlands writers after 
him have enjoyed. He lacked fire.and imagina- 
tion, but possessed a' deep sobriety, a feeling 
for measure and balance, and a thorough' 
knowledge of literature) old and new. His 
critical work was continued in another spirit . 
but with the same convictipn- by Conrad 
Busken Huet’^ (1826-86). Huet was. .orig- 
inally a clergyman, sojourned in Java as col- 
laborator on a daily from i868'to. 1876, then, 
settled in Paris to write; Besides his innumer- 
able essays and detailed critical introductions 
collected as Literarische Phantasieen en^ 
Kritiehen he wrote lengthy works on the his^ 
tory of culture of , which Het Land van 
Rembrandt is the most important. Another 
critic, Jacob. GeeP (1789-1862), was influen- 
tial in simplifying Dutch prose, and ridding, 
it of romantic bombast. 
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Nicolaas Beets C1814-1903), professor of 
theology in Leiden, wrote thousands of 
poems; but in modern anthologies only one 
poem has' been preserved. But though righdy 
forglotten as rhymer, he continues to live 
through a collection of sketches of middle- 
class life, the still popular Camera Ohscura. In 
the Camera Beets gave the first samples of 
Netherlands realism, which the romanticist 
Potgieter ' scornfully called "lust for copying 
daily life.” But this genial, humorous realism 
has- a special attraction for the Netherlands 
national character. During the entire 19th c. 
we find, besides the great romanticists, writ- 
ers who practised Netherlands realism on 
Beets’ model, hut unfortunately not always 
with sufficient talent. Not until after 1900 do 
we see this sense for reality bring forth great 
art under the influence of French naturalism. 

Beside the .writers mentioned stands one 
who belongs to the very greatest not only of 
our country but of all Europe: Eduard 
Douwes Dekker,*^ known under his pseudo- 
nym Multatuli (1820-87). During his life and 
after, he was the center of violent polemics; 
he has uninterruptedly belonged to the most 
widely read 'writers. In the years before the 
invasion, between t93o and 1940, he was the 
central figure of the intellectual interest of 
the.yoimger generation. The two principal 
figures of that time, Menno ter Braak and E. 
du Perron,, were passionate Multatulians; the 
latter has devoted an important part of his 
life’s work to Multatuli. 

Eduard Douwes Dekker went to the Neth- 
erlands Indies iii 1838 as official in the Civil 
Service. In 1846 he conflicted with the then 
ruling system arid was dismissed. He settled 
down in Brussels where he wrote Max Have- 
laar, one of the pinnacles of Netherlands liter- 
ature and of Netherlands prose. It is a rhap- 
sodic book of fantastic wealth, carried by deep 
conviction and warm human passion. His 
second novel, Woutertje Pieierse, is the first 
and in the Netherlands unexcelled model of 


child psychology. Innumerable shorter and 
longer reflections were collected, as Ideen. 

Multatuli’s influence has been incalculably 
great and spread over all domains. He freed 
Netherlands prose from the stateliness that 
quickly became rigidity. He wrote a living, 
flowing, infinitely varied, but always exact 
prose. He was first to use the ordinary word; 
he was natural and witty and passionate in a 
natural way. He combated all forms of hypoc- 
risy and unworthiness and fought for free- 
dom in living and thinking. To his con- 
temporaries he was the personification of 
liberality and tolerance. Finally, the liberal 
and ethical government established to educate 
Indonesians in their own traditions and 
gradually to train them for self-government, 
is based on ideas ventilated by Multatuli. 

Douwes Dekker, who spent the last years 
of his life in the neighborhood of Wiesbaden, 
returned regularly to the Netherlands to de- 
liver his lectures. He had a fiery eloquerfce, 
based on a deep inner gravity. He was more 
than a great waiter; he was a living element 
in Netherlands life, an active force, a leader 
who disciplined and pointed the way. 

The term Movement of the Eighties is 
generally used to indicate a revival of litera- 
ture brought about by a group of young 
writers assembled round the periodical De 
Niemve Gids (founded 1885). This literary 
revival, however, is a part of a general revival 
that took place in all domains of intellectual 
life; in painting, in architecture, in music, in 
politics. For the Movement of the Eighties 
coincides with the first heroic years of so- 
cialism in the Netherlands. We can charac- 
terize every attempt at rejuvenating and 
widenins thought and action with a few 
names: in literature, Willem Kloos (1859- 
1930); in architecture, H. P. Berlage; in 
painting, W. Breitner; in music, Alphons 
Diepenbrock; in philosophy, G.T.P.J. Bolland; 
in politics, Domela Nieuwenhuis. Between 
1870 and 1900 the Netherlands had a mag- 
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nificent, many-sided flowering in many re- 
spects comparable to the best years of the 
Golden Age. 

The men of De Nieiiwe Gids systematically 
made it seem as if by a miracle life and all its 
expressions had suddenly been radically 
changed, and that they alone were the 
originators of this revival. But we have al- 
ready seen its great forerunner in Multatuli; 
among others that paved the way are Willem 
Warner van Lennep Cnot to be confused with 
the above-mentioned novelist, Jacob van Len- 
nep); Carel Vosmaer; Simon Gorter; Jacob 
Winkler Prins; W. L. Penning; Marcellus 
Emants; Jacques Perk. Of these, Jacques 
Perk’'' C1859-81) has the greatest importance, 
not so much for his work as for his influence. 
D}ing at 22, Perk left behind a number of 
verses whose value was recognized by Carel 
Vosmaer but accurately estimated by Willem 
Kloos. By publishing them, himself writing 
an introduction, Kloos found in Perk a start- 
ing-point for his movement of rewval. 

/Marcellus Emants C 1848-1 923) wrote two 
epic-philosophical poems, Lilith and GoAen- 
schemering CTwilight of the Gods), whose 
ideological content, poetic value, and austere 
form set them among the most significant in 
our literature. He also wrote novels, plays, 
and boohs of travel, uneven in value but never 
without significance. Among his novels there 
is at least one work of first rank, Een 
Nagehten Bekentenis. Save for Multatuli, 
Emants is the strongest personality and the 
most singular figure of his time, less of the 
19th than of the 20th c. The Netherlands 
naturalism of the School of the Nieiiwe Gids 
originated in Emants’ relentless criticism of 
man and society. 

W. L. Penning C 1840-1924) accords more 
with his time; despite the influence of Staring 
and Potgieter, his quality is distinctive and 
original. Some critics prefer his long narra- 
tive poems, particularly Benjamins Vertellin- 
gen with its sequel Tom’s Dagboek. Others, 
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among whom the present writer belongs, 
much prefer his short lyric, poems, from the 
collections Kamermuziek and L^vensavond. 
Those that he wrote at a ripe old age are 
the most touching and deepest. During World 
War I Penning viTOte a few topical verses of 
visionary beauty. His life and work, heartfelt, 
simple, deep, always rich in fine, playful 
humor, were determined to an important ex- 
tent by the fact that he became blind at a 
relatively early age. It is reminiscence that 
lends all his work a quiet lustre. 

In the Movement of the Eighties itself, 
what united the writers that founded the 
Nieiiwe Gids and collaborated on it, was a 
negative force: their thorough aversion for 
the lesser gods, who talked in a higher tone 
than suited them and occupied more, space 
than was their due. For the rest these writers 
were strong, sharply outlined personalities 
who elevated individualism to a fundamental 
principle. One can think of no greater , con- 
trasts, as man and as artist, than Willem 
Kloos and Albert Venvey Ct865-i936);' 
Kloos, a volcano, enveloped in a red glow, 
brought forth pure metal and worthless lava; 
Venvey, a wide, still lake apparently unmoved, 
but sheltering a rich life in its depth. Kloos, 
the hermit, Venvey, the man of the com- 
munity; Kloos, a man of feeling, Venvey, a 
man of thought. If one compares their life’s 
work as it now lies completed before us, one 
cannot imagine that these two writers were 
not merely contemporaries but came from the 
same intellectual and social milieu. Besides 
Kloos and Venvey, Herman Gorter (1864- 
1927) in his conscious glorification of com- 
munism, is a third entirely diflFerent, per- 
sonality. The same is the case with the prose 
writers. Lodewijk van Deyssel and Jacobus 
van Looy have nothing in common in their 
personality or in their style. 

One can therefore describe the Movement 
of the Eighties and the principles of the 
Nieiiwe Gids only in very, general terms. 
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which perforce give an incomplete picture 
of the wealth of life and art in those days. 
The Niemve Gids fought against false 
rhetoric, trite figures of speech, the unreal 
confusion of moral and aesthetic principles; 
it demanded uprightness and depth of feel- 
ing, clarity and pureiless of thought, and 
above all a living form in harmony with the 
intention. The early characteristic and pic-^ 
turesque figure of the Movement of the 
Eighties was Kloos; the most important lit- 
erary figure was Verwey; but the greatest 
lyric natural force, one of the greatest poets 
of the Netherlands language of all times, was 
. Herman Gorter. His lyric, symbolic poem 
'Mei represents one of the highest flights of 
the Netherlands spirit. 

The most important prose writer of the 
group was Jacobus van Looy (1855-1930) a 
painter of great talent tvho at first tried to 
paint also in words but later, in his main 
work De Woiiderlijlie Avonttiren van Zc- 
hedeus (in 3 parts)! abandoned realism for a 
playful ironic fantasy. 

Aloof, and solitary in his life, stood Frederik 
van Eeden (1860-1932), physician, world re- 
former, poet, playivright, novelist, critic, jour- 
nalist. No writer of the Niemve Gids roused 
so much polemic. His old fellow-combatants 
turned against him; the public saw in him a 
dangerous instigator; and the younger spirits 
were repelled by his. somewhat theatrical man- 
ner. Yet van Eeden, whatever his faults and 
shortcomings may have been, possessed great 
talents as a writer, and has left behind many 
a book that can defy time. His principal work 
consists of a lyric philosophical drama, De 
Broeders; a psychological novel. Van de Koele 
Meeren des Doods; and a prose allegory (in 
3 parts), De Kleine Johannes, the first and 
most important part of which became very 
popular. 

Realism and its e.xtreme consequence natu- 
ralism accord with one side of the Netherlands 
national character; and we have in the Neth- 


erlands, through all changing trends, an un- 
interrupted line of loving or critical portrayers 
of daily life. In the time of the Niemve Gids, 
and immediately after, the most important 
novelists in this line were Frans Coenen, 
Herman Robbers, Gerard van Eckeren, and 
three women of great talent: Top Naeff, Mar- 
got Scharten-Antink, and Carry Van Bruggen. 
But the most important novelist of the age, 
Louis Couperus (1863-1923), belongs neither 
to the original Niemve Gids group nor to the 
realistic school, in the limited sense. He wrote 
some novels that can indeed be called realistic 
— e.g. Eline Vere— but in his best work he 
rose above it; his most important book. Van 
Oitde Menschen, de Dingen die Voorhijgaan, 
has inner secrets and tensions that fall entirely 
outside the range of an accurate portrayal of 
reality. Besides this, Couperus wrote a series 
of historic, fantastic books De Berg van Licht, 
De Cmnedianten, Het Leveirde Schadkhord, 
and an endless series of charming stories, 
fantasies, and causeries. 

The Niemve Gids maintained real signifi- 
cance for our literature for scarce a decade. 
Its leader, Willem Kloos, deteriorated as artist 
and as man. The mutual bond was lost. But 
very soon a new generation of writers came to 
fill the thinned ranks. After 1900, three im- 
portant poets and one great prose writer 
appeared: Henriette Roland Holst (b. 1869); 
P. G. Boutens (1870-1943); T. H. Leopold 
(1865-1925); and the novelist Arthur van 
Schendel (b. 1872). 

Under the influence of Gorter, Henriette 
Roland Holst early turned to socialism, and 
dedicated a number of voluminous works to 
sociology. Much more significant, however, is 
her visionary poetry, which shouted the mis- 
ery and hope of millions of yearning and 
humiliated fellow-beings, in the free flow of 
indomitable verse. Behind everything Henri- 
ette Roland Holst thought and did, we see 
her indestructible vision of a rewved Eden 
where men will live in peace and friendship. 


/ 
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healthy and happy. Nowhere else has the ideal 
of the universal brotherhood of man been so 
convincingly, so passionately, sung in Nether- 
lands literature. Gradually the world picture 
of the poetess became richer and deeper. 
Everything dogmatic in her was finally dis- 
solved in a poignant yet always light human- 
ity. Her collection De Vrouiv in het Woud, 
bom of communion with the deepest potenti- 
alities of her own soul, seems to have been 
the necessary' preparation for the strong re- 
wval of her collection Verzonken Grenzen. 
Here the poetess for the first time consciously 
expresses herself regarding the relation of 
man to God. This theme continued to, inspire 
her work. Her poems, both political and re- 
ligious, are love lyrics. She loves a hmnan 
being, human beings, humanity, God. Beside 
her, Boutens, the poet of the Cool crystal 
form, was a somewhat absent-minded, haughty 
esthete. He requires careful reading; then one 
discerns what a deep, great lyric poet he is. 
Human ernotion is always expressed in his 
poetry, but it is sublimated by what the 
critic Coster calls "a mystic sway over fate 
and suffering.” The collection Stemmen 
C1907) perhaps contains his most beautiful 
poems; Vergeten Liedjes, his most charming. 
All his work is rich in subtle, hidden beauties. 
Boutens, who died during the occupation, is 
rightly classed among our classic poets; imme- 
diately after the liberation, his Collected 
Works tvas one of the first books to appear. 

' J. H. Leopold occasionally pubhshed a 
poem, instantly praised by connoisseurs. Not 
until 1913 was he persuaded to publish a 
collection. After his death, his w'ork was 
collected, reviewed, and published by Pro- 
fessor P. N. van Eyck. His u'ork is the poetry 
of a lonely man, the expression of a love that 
has become ethereal, of aimless tenderness, 
which penetrates everything' it meets, making 
it transient. Boutens well ^characterized Leo- 
pold’s -work when he said; Tt is almost 
silence.” 


The great prose writer of his generation, 
perhaps the greatest the Netherlands has ever 
produced, is Arthur van Schendel, who wrote 
in sharp reaction against the impressionistic 
manner of writing and the naturahstic vision 
of a group of men during the i88o’s. Van 
Schendel’s life’s work can be divided into 
two periods. In the first (1900^30),, he chose 
preferably material from an imaginary Italian 
Renaissance. His two main problems were 
destiny and loneliness. His most important 
work is Een Ztverver (in 2 parts): Eeu 
Ziverver Verliefd; Een .Zwerver Verdwaald., 
'In the second period. Van Schendel chose 
Netherlands motifs of the 19th c., as pre- . 
eminently in the trilogy of dark, deep, pas- 
sionate novels, Een HollandscU Drama, De 
Eijke Man; Grauwe Vogels. The first and 
third of these have appeared in . Enghsh as 
A House in Haarlem and Grey Birds. Van 
Schendel has written about 30 novels, not- 
one of which lacks beauty and deeper min- 
ing. Furthermore he wrote 5 volumes of fan- 
. tastic stories; a drama, Pandorra; and some 
collections of travel causeries. The narratives 
unveil quite another side of his nature. They 
are light, playful, wise, and witty ■ and- are 
evidence of van Schendel’s unlimited ingenu- 
ity. Now over seventy, he still provides sur- 
prises. In 1944, for instance, he wTote his first 
poem, an epic presentation of the historic 
der'elopment of his country, De Hederlattden. 
Two of his books have acquired very great 
popularity;, the already mentioned early work, 
Ee 7 t Zwereer and that incomparable master- 
work of Netherlands prose, De Waterman, of 
his second period. 

Between 1905 and 1908 a new generation, 
consisting mainly of lyric poets, made its- 
debut. Outstanding are three important fig- 
ures: A. Roland Holst (b. 1888); J. C. Bloem 
(b. 1887); and P. N. van Eyck (b. 1887). 
\^ffien A. Roland Holst made his dehut, in 
1911, it was immediately clear that his verse 
had a breadth, lightness, arid grace that gave 
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it a strong indirnduality amid that of his con- 
temporaries, who struck a much heawer, more 
sombre tone. Holst is die poet of sea and 
udnd, of dream islands, Elysian longing, cos- 
mic passions. But even in his most unworldly 
poems he retains an undertone of deep, true 
humanity. J. C. Bloem’s work consists of a 
few verses, less than a hundred, hut not one 
would a reader want to miss. It is a work of 
sustained power, faultless and pure, in which 
each poem moves wnth clear inewtability. 
Bloem is the poet of a bitterness grown melo- 
dious. He mourns lost illusions, laments, fail- 
ures, humiliation, loneliness; he compares 
poor everyday reality ivith the idealized de- 
lights and expectations of his youth, and feels 
defeated. His four collections of poems; Het 
Verlangen; Media Vita; De Nederhag (The 
Defeat^; ShitcZs — revealing titles! — are a 
unique testimony of human weakness, trans- 
formed by the miracle of poetry into greatness 
and light. P. N. van Eyck, Verwe3'’s successor 
as professor in Leiden, wrote, especially dur- 
ing the years just before the invasion, a num- 
ber of profound and sagacious essays. His 
collected poetic work, not yet estimated at its 
real value, bears ewdence of a rich and fer- 
vent life, of heart and intellect; it is one of 
the best examples of philosophical poetic art 
and intellectual passion. 

The most important prose UTiters of this 
generation are J. Gronloh, who rwote but 
three long novelettes, of which two approacli 
perfection' in their clear formulation; and 
Reinier van Genderen Stort who after his 
best rvork, the novel Kleiue Inez, lapsed into 
hopeless, irreal mannerism. 

A group of younger poets preceded the so- 
called modems, the expressionists or wtalists. 
This transition is made by J. W. F. Werumeus 
Buning (b. 1891); Victor van Vriesland (b- 
1892); Herman van den Bergh Cb. 1897) and 
M. Nijboff (b. 1899); of tliese, the last is 
the greatest. He introduced into Netherlands 
lyricism a new tone and a new sentiment, 


that maj' be defined as ecstatic objectivity. 
His influence on his j’ounger contemporaries 
was very great, and still continues as an 
effective force in the post-War world. 

The period between the tivo V^orld Wars 
was one of rich intellectual life. In the first 
decade the figure of the 1)110 poet H. Mars- 
man C 1899-1 940) dominated; in the second 
decade, that of the critic Menno Ter Braak 
C1902— 40). In other words, between 1920 
and 1930 the artist’s attention was directed 
toward the regeneration of the world; between 
1930 and 1940, toward the interpretation of 
the world. In most recent times, just before 
the invasion, there was a rerived inclination, 
under the influence of French surrealism, to 
create a fantastic realit)'. 

Three periodicals had an important func- 
tion during this period: Het Gctij (founded 
1916; short lived); De Vrije Bladen; and 
Forum, founded as a reaction against De Vrije 
Bladen. Three great figures emerged from 
De Vrije Bladen: J. J. Slauerhoff (1898- 
1936); H. Marsman; Hendrik de Vries. 
Fonim was the organ of Menno Ter Braak; 
E. du Perron (1899-1940); and S. Vestdijk 
(b. 1898). Round these principal figures as- 
sembled many excellent supporters and, as 
always, countless followers, imitators, epigones 
of w'eak personality and few talents. Over 
against the singino poetry of the Vrije Bladen 
or, to use a famous formula by Nijhoff, over 
against "the poem that sings itself loose from 
its meaning.” the Forum prorided the spoken 
poetry, the meaning, the document humain. 
The writers of Forum for the first time sug- 
gested the possibility of an rmpoetic poetic 
art. E. du Perron emphatically called his col- 
lected poems Parlando. There were polemics 
over tlie opposition: form or man; and Menno 
Ter Braak, who had studied Nietzsche, glori- 
fied personality and conscious subjectirity. 
Tlie fight of Fonim employed the common 
word, as against the lofty rhetoric of the Vrije 
Bladen. The writers of Fonim were aware of 
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the limitation both of their conceptions and 
of their influence. 

Unpoedc poetry, glorification of the com- 
mon word, supremacy of man over form, pref- 
erence for irony, for expressions from the 
vernacular, and allusion to actuality, were 
necessary in the development of Netherlands 
literature, but they did not constitute the 
basis for a rich or profound intellectual life. 
The Forum-time was, as it were, a convales- 
cent "cure.” But meanwhile surrealism, from 
France, had exerted a tremendous influence. 
In the Netherlands it has produced two im- 
portant poets: Gerrit Achterberg (b. 1906) 
and Ed. Hoomik (b. 1910). Achterberg, espe- 
cially, is a remarkable poetic figure who now 
Cl 946) stands in the center of our literary life. 

If we survey the . development of Nether- 
lands literature from 1920 to the present day 
we see that above the interplay of currents 
and counter currents, above groups and schools, 
there stands out as the literary genius of. this 
time, S. Vestdijk Cb. 1898). Originally a 
physician, he has devoted himself exclusively 
to literature since 1935 and in the course of 
ten years has produced a number of works 
that rouse the astonishment and admiration 
of his contemporaries. Vestdijk’s energy and 
fertility are all but unlimited. During the 
occupation he spent several years in a German 
concentration camp. There, while death daily 
lay in wait for him, he wrote three hundred 
lyric poems, two philosophical works, and a 
number of novels. In 12 years, Vestdijk has 
\ratten about 20 novels and groups of nov- 
elettes, 10 collections of essays, one play, an 
epic poem, and coimdess l}'ric verses. He is a 
keen psychologist, a master at conjuring up 
historic atmosphere, in convincing and cap- 
tivating narrative style. He makes his figures 
and situations live. One peak of his work is 
a great historic novel, Het Vyfde Zegel with 
El Greco as the central figure. 

It is no exaggeration to say that S, Vestdijk 
has completely dominated the Netherlands 


literature of the last ten years as poet, but in 
still greater measure as novelist, as critic, as 
theoretician. Among the very youngest prose 
writers is Adriaan van der Veen, with a tone 
entirely his ovm and his own imaginative 
world. These are characterized by a singular 
mixture of a keenly and ironically perceived 
reality and a youthful, lyric dream. After. a 
number of short stories that attracted consid- 
erable attention, he completed (in New York, 
where he lived from 1940 to 1946) his great, 
novel Wij t^ehhen Vleiigels Clings Have 
We). 

During the war and the occupation of the 
Netherlands, there was no question of a pub- 
lic intellectual and literary life, because all 
writers of any significance with but one ex- 
ception turned passionately against the con- 
queror. Several of them have not survived the 
horror. H, Marsman was drowned in the 
Channel; Ter Braak committed suicide; Du 
Perron died as a result of the invasion; Jo 
Often was killed; Jan Campert, Walter ‘ 
Brandlight, Willem Arondeus and more were 
shot by the enemy. 

One can say, although little of what was , 
written during those days has as yet seen the 
light of day, that the misery of that time; 
brought the writers back to worldly reality. 
Of the metaphysical playfulness of the sur- 
realists, little is left; on the other haiid, we, 
obser\'e a rich flourishing of a long neglected 
genre, the battle poem. During the occupa- 
tion, one new name came to the fore, that of _ 
the poet Bertus AaQes. In the years ahead,, the 
rich Netherlands spirit will, continue to find 
expression in the literary arts. 

G. KalflF, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Let- 
teren, 7 v. (Groningen) 1909; - Jan ten Brink, 
Geschiedenis der Nederlandsdie Letterkunde (Am- 
sterdam), 1897; Jan te Winkd, De Ontwikkelings- 
gang der Nederlandsche Letterkunde, 4 v.; Dr. J. 
Prinsen, J. Lzn., Handhoek tot de Nederlandsche 
LfCtterkundige Geschiedenis (’s-Gravenhage), 1928; 
Dr. K. H. de Raaf and J. J. Griss, Stroomingen en ' 
Gestalten (Rotterdam), 193 tj Frans Bastiaanse, ■ 
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Oveizicit van de ontvviHceling der Nederlandsche 
Letterkunde CAmsterdam), ‘1922-27; J. Greshoff, 
Heart of Europe (N.YO; G. KalflF, Het Lied in de 
Middeleemven (Leiden) 1883; J. A. N. I^uttel, 
Het Geestelijk Lied in de Nederlanden voor de 
Kerkherv'onning (Rotterdam), 1906; J. A. Worp, 
Geschiedenis van het Drama en Tooneel in Neder- 
land (Groningen), 1904; L. Simons, Het drama en 
tooneel in hnn ontwikkeling (Amsterdam), 1922- 
27; G. KalfF, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Let- 


terkunde in de i6de eeuw (Leiden), 1889; G. 
KalfF, Studio over Nederlandsche dichters der i7de 
eemv; Dr, P. Leendertz, Leven 'can Vondel (Am- 
sterdam), 1910; G. KalfF, Vondel’s Leven (Haar- 
lem), 1896; G. KalfF, Lit. en tooneel te Amsterdam 
in de i7de eeuw (Haarlem), 1895; Albert Venvey, 
Toen de Gids werd opgericht, 1897; Willem Kloos, 
Veertien Jaar Lit. Geschiedenis; Nieuwe Lit. 
Gesch; Albert Verwey, Proza, 10 v. 

Jan Greshoff. 


NEW BRITAIN— See Polynesian. 
NEW CALEDONIA-See Polynesian. 
NEW GUINEA-See Polynesian. 


NEW HEBRIDES-See Polynesian. 

NEW SOUTH WALES— See Australian 
Aborigine. 


NEW ZEALAND 


New ZEAI.AND is die youngest of the British 
Dominions, having been established as a 
colony in 1840, For the first thirty or forty 
years of her existence as part of the British 
Empire, her inhabitants were almost entirely 
drawn from the British Isles and the early 
stages of writing in the country form an es- 
sentially expatriate literature. Some colonists 
were mere transients and such of these as 
wrote can hardly be considered as contributors 
to the literature of New Zealand. As a work- 
ing definition of a New 2 ^aland writer in 
the middle of last- century, I should suggest 
that a New Zealand writer is one that identi- 
fies himself with the country. As the years 
progress the entrance qualification may well 
become a litde stricter, but for the first fifty 
years writing in New Zealand was neces- 
sarily done by men and women that had been 
bom elsewhere. If they accepted New Zealand 
as their country, either for a period or for life, 
their claim to inclusion is undeniable. 

■ Writing in the first two decades was mainly 
factual in nature. The journal, the record, 
the diary and the historj’ were more obvious 
mediums than imaginative or creative writing. 
Such records as IMward Jemingham Wake- 


field’s Advetiture in 'New Zealand (1845) 
and F, E. Maning's’’’ Old New Zealand 
(1862) are now source books for social his- 
tory, but their ability in nanative and straight- 
forward unpretentious prose make them rep- 
resentative of the writing of their period. 
Two sheep-farmers of the sixties, Samuel 
Butler and Lady Mary Barker, both of whom 
were to become professional waiters in Eng- 
land, elevated die plain narrative of the 
pioneering life into more shapely forms in 
Butler’s A First Year in the Canterhury Set- 
tlement (1863) and Lady Barker’s Station 
Life in New Zealand (1870). Before he left 
New Zealand, Butler had completed 
Erewhon, which though not published in 
book form until 1872 had appeared several 
years earlier in the Christchurch Press. Much 
of its scenery and background is derived from 
the New Zealand Alpine country and the 
whole idea of an “upside-doum” world may 
well have been suggested by the novel condi- 
tions, social and physical, discovered by this 
sophisticated Cambridge undergraduate. 

From the imaginative record of pioneering 
ex-perience to the novel of pioneering life was 
a short step. Fact and fiction are indissolubly 
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blended in the early novel which began to 
appear in the sixties and seventies. The Ndr- 
rative of Edward Crewe by W. M. Baines 
Cl 874) is an emigrant autobiography; Alex- 
ander Bathgate’s Waitaruna C1881) and Vin- 
cent Pylte’s, Wild, Will Enderhy (1873) 
, chronicle the events of the gold rush; and 
George Chamier’s Philosopher Dick (1891} 
, takes as its theme the pioneer sheep-farmer’s 
struggle with new conditions in unbroken 
country. Wild Will Evderhy has the distinc- 
tion of being the first novel to he written, 
printed, and published in the country. All 
earlier novels had been published in London. 
These early novels are now difficult to pro- 
cure, but a growing interest in New Zealand 
literature should bring them bach into print 
for the critic and the social historian, for 
whom they contain much valuable raw ma- 
terial. 

With the appearance of Katherine Mans- 
field,’^ whose first important work was pub- 
lished in 1910, New Zealand produced a 
writer of world-wide and not merely local 
, reputation., Katherine Mansfield was a second 
generation New Zealander. She left her na- 
tive city of Wellington before she was twenty 
and established herself as a writer in London, 
never returning to her own country. She has 
few affinities with the pioneer-life novelists 
•of the previous period, deriving her tech- 
nique from English and European models. 
But it is significant that all her best work is 
a recreation of her own early life in New 
Zealand. Her best short stories and her long- 
est' book, - The' Aloe, turn away from the 
London and the Europe she knew and return 
to the Wellington suburb in which she had 
spent her childhood years. She is a writer 
who had to leave New Zealand because the 
young colony was. still too immature to toler- 
ate or support a creative artist but who could 
do no other than belong to the country of 
her birth. Her plans for a full-length,' novel 
on New Zealand died with her in 1922. 

■ Though she is the country’s greatest Vinter, 
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Katherine Mansfield has been curiously un-' 
influential on other writers .in- New Zealand. 
The truth was that she short-circuited the 
somewhat slow development of the local 
novel and prose narrative. Most of the novel- 
ists and short-story writers of this century 
have' derived rather from the pioneer-novel- - 
ists of the 19th c. William Satchell’s The 
Greenstone Door (1914) was the first novel 
to look back on the history of the country ' 
(in this story, the Maori .Wars) and' it occu- 
pies a place, strangely similar in literary un- 
importance and yet intrinsic significance, to 
Fenimore Cooper’s The Spy in the develop- 
ment of the American novel. In the last two 
decades the pace has quickened and the writ- - 
ing of novels and short stories is no longer a 
novelty. In the twenties Jane Mander’s The 
Story - of a New Zealand River and Jean 
Devanny’s The Butcher’s Shop have sharply 
defined writing on the New Zealand scene. 
In the thirties, C. R. Allen, Alan Mulgan, ■ 
Mary Scott and Robin Hyde added over a 
dozen novels to the list.' John'Cnthrie’s The, 
Little Coimtry portrayed sardonically though 
with melodrama the life of the small towns; 
and Nellie Scanlan, in her -Pencarrow series, 
the gentilities of middle class Wellington. 
Ngaio Marsh successfully ' challenged the. 
giants in detective, fiction. .. . • 

It has remained, however, for a group of 
writers in quite recent years to make the most 
significant moves forward in the prose narra-, 
tive. Man Alone (1940) by John Mulgan is 
almost certainly the best New Zealand novel., 
The short story in the hands of Roderick 
Finlayson (Brown Mans Burden, Sweet^ 
Beulah Land, 1943) and Frank Sargeson (A 
Man and his Wife, 1940; That Summer, 
1944) shows a sensitivity and a technical shill 
that combines as never before the insight 
into New Zealand of the earlier novelists 
■with a standard of writing that is no longer 
amateur. 

Poetry in New Zealand had a later start- 
than prose. There were plenty of versifiers in - 
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the poet’s columns of the early newspapers 
but little of significance. The first outburst 
of real poetry coincided (and I do not think 
the coincidence is accidental) with a devel- 
opment of national feeling in the nineties. 
Jessie Mackay, Thomas Bracken (the author 
of the national song) and William Pember 
Reeves*' are naturally strongly influenced by 
Victorian English models. But they have left 
a group of poems that are genuine poetry, 
■vwth an imagery and a spirit that are quite 
independent of their English origins.- 

The. poets at the present day fall into two 
groups, an older and a younger. Doyen of 
the-older group is Eileen Duggan, whose 
graceful lyricism and clean-cut language more 
than outweigb her technically unadventurous 
verse-forms. The award in 1940 of two Cen- 
tennial poe^ prizes to J. R. Hervey (iSelected 
.Poems, 1940; New Poems, 1942,) brought to 
the notice of the reading public another older 
poet, whose combination of tradition and 
metaphysical intellectualism makes him New 
Zealand's most complete and accomplished 
poet. The younger group mostly began writ- 
ing in the twenties and both their verse- 
forms and their sociological approach to 
poehy echo the disturbances of the depres- 
sion period. A. R.-D. Fairbum, Denis Glover, 
R.' A. K. Mason and Allen Curnow have in 
'the last two decades published some dozen 
volumes that prove them to be the most 
significant group of poets ■writing in the 
countrj'. Cumow in particular, has made 
great advances both as poet and critic, and 
his recent anthology. New Zealand Verse 
igz^ri 945 , is the best introduction to the 
verse of the. last twenty years. 

In other literary forms New Zealand has 
not always been so fortunate. In the essay 
she has suffered from too great imitation of 
• the romantic essayists of the 19th c., but one 
WTiter, M. H,' Holcroft, has in recent years 


emerged as a prose, writer and critical essayist 
of integrity and ability (The Deepening 
Stream, The Waiting Hills, 1943). 

D’Arcy Cresswell achieved a more than local 
success ■with his autobiography The Poet’s 
Progress (1930). Some of the best writing 
done in the country in recent years has been, 
as might be expected of a country which is 
still not fully physically developed, on soci- 
ology, science, anthropology, economics, and 
history. William Pember Reeves’ The Long 
White Clo7id (1898) is still the best book on 
the country', but it has been well supple- 
mented by the rvritings of such men as the 
Maori, Peter Buck, J. B. Condliffe, J. C. 
Beaglehole, and Oliver Duff. Guthrie- 
Smith’s*' Tiftirfl (1921) fits no literary’ cate- 
gory but is perhaps the best account yet 
written of the making of a New Zealander. 

Literature in New Zealand has gone 
through the stages, long familiar in American 
writing, of the colonial period imitative of 
the mother-country', to a period of awakening 
national consciousness. The divided loyalty 
to two cultures has now largely disappeared 
and New Zealand in recent years has been 
able to look independendy for material and 
inspiration both within the Dominion and out- 
side in the Old World and the New without 
feeling guilty of high treason. The barriers 
before a developing national literature arc 
physical now rather than mental and these 
arise mainly from the smallness of the popu- 
lation with its attendant difficulties of eco- 
nomic publication. 

E. H. MacCoimick, Letters onii Arts in New 
Zealand (Wellington), 1940; G. H. Scholefidd, Dic- 
tionary of New Zealand Biography (Wellington), 
1940; 'W^illiam Pember Reeves, The Long Wliite 
Cloud (London), 1924; Allen Cumow, A hook of 
New Zealand^ Verse, 1923-1945 (Christchurch), 
1945; Annals of New Zealand Literature (Welling- 
ton), 1936; E. M. Smith, A History of New Zealimd 
Fiction (Wellington), 1940. See Polynesian. 

Ian a. Gordon. 
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NEZ PERCfi— See North American Native. NIGERIAN— See African. 

NGALIA— See Australian Aborigine. NOOTKA— See North American Native. 

NICARAGUAN — See Mexican; Spanish 
American. 


NORTH AMERICAN NATIVE 


North American literature is in its entirety 
an oral literature; among all groups, both 
American Indian and Eskimo, all literary 
compositions circulated and were transmitted 
from one generation to the next by word of 
mouth. No systems of writing, only simple 
mnemonic devices such as pictographs, were 
known to the native population prior to the 
arrival of Europeans. 

Poetry (songs and chants) and artistic 
prose forms (tales, speeches, pra)'ers) are 
found in all groups. 

Weakly developed, or dubiously native, or 
practically lacking are certain specialized 
prose forms: proverbs, riddles, puns, spoken 
verse, and the moralizing fable in which the 
moral serves as the basis for the story. Expres- 
sions that seem to be proverbial sayings have 
been noted for a few Plains tribes (the Crow, 
the Dakota), the Ojibwa of the Great Lakes 
region, the Eskimo, and the Tsimshian of the 
North Pacific Coast; but the proverb as de- 
veloped in the Old World has only pale 
reflections in the New. Two riddles have 
been collected from the Labrador Eskimo; 
the Huron in 1639 posed riddles as part of a 
native ceremony; and more than a hundred 
riddles have been collected from the Ten’a 
(Koyukon), an Athabaskan tribe in Alaska. 
Several of these latter reflect native culture 
or local circumstances and are admirably con- 
ceived, e.g.: 'We come upstream in red 
canoes— Salmon” or, “They look like a herd 
of deer lying down.— Bare spots in a snow- 
covered landscape.” Since parallels for many 
of the American Indian riddles do not appear 


in Old World collections, it may be that the 
practice is indigenous. A few true puns have 
been reported, also, for some groups. A. Crow 
Indian belonging to the Sore-Lip clan, when 
asked what his clan affiliations were, at once 
replied in Crow, "As soon as you look at me, 

I am plainly revealed, you ought to know me. 
These lips of mine . . . are sore, I am a Sore- 
lip” (Lowie). Puns have been noted for the 
Navaho, Zuni, Coeur d’Alene, Dakota, and 
punning may be more widespread over the 
continent than it was formerly thought to be. 

Likewise, a few e.\'amples of native spoken 
verse have been recorded for the Eskimo. 
Several examples of moralizing animal fables 
of the Aesop type have been collected froih 
the Pueblo peoples of the Southwest and 
from some of the Plateau tribes, but these 
are post-European introductions by Catholic 
missionaries. 

Lacking over tire entire continent are epic 
poetry and dramatic presentations. Imperson- 
ation and clowning are common, in cere- 
monies, and various groups have developed 
pantomimic performances especially in con- 
nection wdth rituals, but representation of 
myth plots or other material by human actors, 
using songs or sustained dialogue, has not 
been recorded. 

The- fundamental characteristic of all na- 
tive North American literature is its rhythmic 
repetition. Whether this repetition is of con- 
tent, or of form, or of both, varies according 
to the production— poem, tale, formal ora- 
tion, prayer. 

Poetry. Practically all native poetry is either 
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sung or chanted. Its distinguishing feature is 
its rhythmic repetition of formal imits and 
content. Interlacing verse patterns, by either 
alternation of lines or repeated lines Ce.g., 
'aahahcd aacdcT) make for rhythmic repeti- 
tion" of form. Meaningless syllables, words, 
phrases, lines, stanzas, may be repeated, not 
once but many times; monotony in content 
often serves to emphasize the idea of the 
poem, which is the chief- center of interest. 
The repetition of identical or closely similar 
sounds arranged at regular intervals (rhyme) 
occurs only rarely. 

Songs. Songs are extremely concise; the 
words may merely allude to the idea or action 
whi<A the song commemorates, hence the 
text often serves as little more than a mne- 
monic summary. The diction of songs often 
differs from that of ordinary speech, among 
both Eskimo and Indians; words are altered 
by elision, by_the use of affixes, or by substi- 
tution of sounds. To secure the desired effect, 
words with musical qualities may be used 
to supplement those that have been altered. 
Archaic words and words bonowed from 
foreign languages are frequently encountered, 
..especially in religious songs. Vocables are 
often used for preludes and refrains, or to 
fill out a measure; or words may he subor- 
dinated to the music so that the entire song 
text consists of one or several vocables. Tonal- 
ity in 'simple form is achieved by using words 
or vocables in which open vowel sounds 
occur. Assonantal tone quality is frequent, 
and a conspicuous feature of songs. Ono- 
matopoeia is widespread and seems to be used 
fairly frequently. Sense imagery is quite 
common; sources of imagery include topog- 
raphy, mode of life, occupations, and enter- 
prises. Metaphorical figures are frequent in 
songs, and dh’rect comparison in personifica- 
tion is universal. Parallelism or contrast of 
thought and structure are found less fre- 
quently. Intellectual character is lacking in 
song texts. 


A Nootka song, simg by the Tsishaath 
group as it came dancing in to a feast given 
by a Nootka chief to celebrate his daughter’s 
coming of age, embodies several of the formal 
points mentioned above, as well as illustrat- 
ing the boasting, taunting quality of podatch 
or feast songs of the North Pacific Coast 
peoples. 

ho‘- ho "’o' ’5 q^asasamis "^e- . . . 

Ho liooo We are jmt thus, e . . . 

ho- . . . ha-qa-w hi-yiya ... he- • 

Ho . . . hangait hiyiya . . .he 

^ona-h’a-qXsafims na-£o-k 

I shall he searching, seeking 

hawi-hok ma-tma-s q’'asasa-nis 

The chiefs of tribes. We are jnst thus. 

’a-T]a-w hi-yaho-- ho-00' 

Angaw hiyaho hoooo 

q^asasa-nis ha-qa-w hi-ya he*’ 

We are just thus lutngaw • hiya he 

kiplfi^a - qAsa - ’ims 

I shall simply set my mouth in a grin 1 


’afi-h 7 i 

ma-tma-s 

’a-T}a-w 

at the big 

tribes 

angaw 

hi-ya . . . 

ho"ho-y 

’a-who’W'a 

hiya . . . 

ho hoy 

Awhowa 

yi-yaho* 

ho-wa 

yi-yaho - ’’0- 

yiyaho 

howa 

yiya hoo 

nali-^a-W-s 

q^a- ''a?.ok*i- 

T 

s hahawili 

Look at me 

the sort of wealth I have 

^a-w . . 

ay. 

* 

na 5 i-^e-Xi-s 

Aw . . . 


Look at me 

q’'a’a?.o-k’ 

'i-s hahawi-li-. . . 

the sort of wealth 

I have. 


Songs are sung as solos by men or women; 
in male and/or female chorus; more rarely, 
by a group of women “answering” a group 
of male singers. As a rule men sing more 
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frequently in public, and know more songs, 
than do women. Accurate rendition of songs 
is always desirable; in rendering ceremonial 
songs accuracy is generally so essential that 
if an error is made the ceremony may be con- 
sidered invalidated. Songs are often, but not 
always, sung to the accompaniment of a mu- 
sical instrument; percussion instruments, such 
as various types of drums and rattles, are 
most frequently used. 

Songs vary from trifling ditties to long 
cycles taking a night or more to sing. Some 
are revealed in visions, some are dreamt, the 
composition of some is occasioned by unusual 
physical experiences on the part of the com- 
poser; many are handed down from one gen- 
eration to the next or learned from their 
owners for a consideration. Some songs are 
individually owned, others are owned by so- 
cial or religious groups, still others may be 
known and sung by any member of the tribe. 
Of all native art forms, songs probably com- 
mand more interest, among all groups, than 
any other one form of artistic expression. 
Visitors to foreign tribes are attentive listeners 
to the songs of their hosts, and when travelers 
return home they are asked about the new 
songs they have heard, with w'hat amounts 
to professional interest. 

The kinds of songs sung by native North 
American groups are legion, since song enters 
into every phase of life; into work (hunting 
and fishing songs, farming and building 
songs, corn-grinding songs, war songs, songs 
used in treating the sick, etc.), into play 
(secidar dance songs, love songs, gambling 
. songs, welcome songs, feast songs, long nar- 
rative songs, etc.), and into social and reli- 
gious .life, (clan songs, ritual songs for dances, 
at feasts, and ntimerous other religious cere- 
monies, sweathouse and other purificatory 
•songs, vision songs used, to summon spirit 
helpers, etc.). Nearly tmiyersal in North 
America is the literary device of inserting 
songs in tales (see below). 


Eskimo. As might well be expected, local- 
ized peculiarities serve to differentiate tlie 
songs of the various North American groups. 
Among the Eskimo poetry and music not only 
command great interest, but are the outstand- 
ing native arts. Many religious song-poems 
are the compositions of the angakpks (male 
and female shamans) and- are couched in 
the esoteric "angakok language,” which em- 
ploys words from dialects of other tribes, ‘ 
archaic forms of speech, and descriptive 
terms. However, there are also a great many 
old and recent secular songs with texts in the ‘ 
ordinary language. A strict form is followed 
in Eskimo songs; the eomppsitidn is divided 
into lines of different length, alternating . 
regularly. The construction of the song cor- 
responds directly with • that of the music, 
inasmuch as every melody is made' up of 
rhythmic phrases. Assonance • is employed; , 
rhyme is not used. The traditional Eskimo 
refrain, "ajo ajoha,” usually follows each, 
stanza or each line. Countless songs have ' 
meaningful content and are highly poetic and 
imaginative. Descriptions of nature are fre- 
quent in them; there is also a subjective 
human element in many,-' with the ’ emotions ' 
of the composer stressed. There are also many 
songs that consist only of vocables; others are 
mere nonsense ditties. Song topics cover a 
wide range— the , early history of the group, . 
the valiant deeds of ancestors, the ordinary 
affairs of life; there are songs concerning the 
hunt, kayaking and other boating songs, 
drum contest’ songs, songs about the return 
or departure of relatives, ■ children’s songs, 
lullabies, laments, women’s songs, pre-suidde 
songs. Songs of mockery and satire are great 
favorites. A man bearing a grudge against 
another may challenge his adversary, to a 
“duel”; the ' hvo opponents, meet and sing 
“nith” songs about each other in public, the 
audience serving as jury. 

Secular' songs, at first sung only by the 
composer,, may become generally popular in 
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the group as a whole. Magical songs in the 
angakok language are sung by the shamans 
when ‘ summoning spirit helpers to their aid 
during curing performances, in time of grave 
danger, or when banishing evil from the set- 
tlements at the great fall feast when Sedna, 
mistress of the 'Underworld, is driven away. 
Musical instruments most frequently used to 
accompany songs are the tambourine drum 
and the leather-covered hand rattle. 

Mackenzie-Yvkcm. In contrast to the 
Eskimo, comparatively few songs have been 
recorded for ■ the Indian groups in the 
. Mackenzie-Yukon area. For the Kutchin, a 
western tribe, seven kinds have been noted- 
love,, battle, mourning, victory, potlatch, 
lucky, and shaman’s songs. 

North Pacific Coast. . North Pacific Coast 
peoples, -have a great interest in songs, and 
possess thousands of them, but the texts are 
usually extremely rimple, consisting of (i) 
•the introduction, of a single word into a 
musical line; with tlie music carried on by a 
burden, (a) a purely formal enumeration of 
the powers of supernatural beings, (3) one 
or two short sentences , of intelligible text, 
repeated and sung -by the hour, C4) a fow 
unintelligible words, either archaic or in a 
foreign language, repeated many times. Some 
song poems attain greater comple.xit)', as for 
example the long compositions of the Kwa- 
kiutl in which the greatness of ancestors is 
described; but the two other large classes of 
'Kwakiutl songs, love songs and ceremonial 
songs, consist of words or meaningless sylla- 
bles repeated over and over, wth few or no 
changes. Certain stylistic devices appear; in 
the burden of songs referring to supernatural 
beings, each supernatural is represented by 
its ouTi cliaracteristic s)'llables or motif: the 
cannibal spirit by ham ham, the grizzly bear 
by hei hei, and so on. Onomatopoeia is fairly 
frequent. References to the sea and to marine 
fauna are abundant in the songs. Songs are 
sung at feasts; before, during, and after pot- 


latches; rvitli dances, both ceremonial and 
social; at social gatherings; before and after 
wars; at puberty and wedding ceremonies; 
during treatment of the sick; during game.s; 
by young men in the evening Qovc songs); 
as lullabies for small children. Friendly con- 
tests are held in which singers from one tribe * 
or band contend against singers from another, 
to determine which can remember the great- 
est number of songs or accurately repeat a 
new song after hearing it once. Some songs 
are dreamt, otliers deliberately composed, by 
either men or women. Some songs are in- 
herited in families, but the right to sing them 
has to be established anew in each cencra- 
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tion at a large feast (potlatch). Hand drums, 
rattles, whistles, sticks beaten on planks, 
or hand clapping is used to accompany 
songs. 

Piateau— California— Great Basin. Among 
the Plateau peoples and those of California 
and the Great Basin, short, often meaningless, 
gambling songs and songs obtained while 
vision-questing are especially numerous. Both 
ty^res are individually oumed. The Coeur 
d’Alene, a Plateau tribe, insert many songs in 
their tales. Among the Paiute of the Basin 
the songs that occur in talcs arc recitative, 
each animal actor speaking according to a 
definite rhythm and tune, to which the text 
is adjusted. 

Southwest. Tlie poetry of many of the 
Southwestern tribes is cOmple.x, and is per- 
vaded by metaphoric ex'pression and a fine 
feeling for beauty. Many of the ceremonial 
songs of the Pueblo peoples and the Navaho, 
and the dream songs of the Maricopa, Yuma, 
Cocopa, etc., are sung as long fixed cycles, 
which may take an entire night to sing. Color 
terms and poetic descriptions of nature abound 
in the songs. Poetic figures of speech per\-adc 
Southwestern poetry and although these are 
often couched in stereotj'ped ceremonial 
forms, their beauty is nonetheless arresting as, 
e.g., in (i) a short Hopi Gray Flute Society 
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song performed in the Flute Ceremony held 
in August to induce rain: 

he he e e e 

He he e e e 

ha— a— o— o—o— o 

Ha-i-l..l....l 

ha— o, ha— o, i— na— a-mu-u 

Hail! hail! my fathers 

ma — shi — le — nangwu mung-wi-i-tu-u 
Grey flute chiefs 

na-nan-i-vo o 

At the four world foints 

o 0 o ma-wu-tu-i 

clouds 

wa-wai-ai i-na-a mu-u 

Call: want my fathers 

na-nan-i-va-qo yo-o-i 

From the four world -points rain 

Na-na-hwu-sha-ni. . .i a-a 
Will start to come ah! 


he-e-e pe. . .e. . .e. . .yo yo-o-o-o 

He-e-e hither yo-o-o-o 

yo. . .o. . .0. . ,0. . .0. . . oi-u-mii-mu-ti-ma-ni 
Rain— thunder it shall 


yang-a ... a ... a 
yonder moving along 
Cor) all over, here, there 

pe. . .e. . .e-yo 
Hither 

yo..o. .o..o..o..o. . o-oi-ho-yo-yo-ti-ma-ni 
rain— moving will come 

uyi sho-na . . a-hi 
the plants among 

ha-lca-me yang u...-yi sho-na-ha 

Everywhere far and near the plants among 

ba-va-ta-la-wi-na-ni . . .i . - 
The earth will xvater-shine 

e-e-e-e-e e e ye 

E-e-e-e-e e. , , , . .e ye 
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or in CO, a woman’s corn-grinding song from 
Laguna pueblo: 

C2) ■ polaina, ^ polaina , 

Butterfly (archaic) hutterfly 

haikeotzionoho 

Noiv fly away to the blossoms 

kohodinishi (actually kochinishi) 

Blue 

koeshkasi . 

Yellow 

haikeotzionoho 

Now fly aivay to the hlossoms, 

kukanishi 

Red 

kasheshi 

White 

haikeotzionoho 

Now fly axvay to the hlossoms 

hanapurani 
Now go! away! 

polaina, polaina 
Biitterfly, hutterfly 

haikeotzionoho. 

Now fly away to the hlossoms 

hanapurani 
Now go! away! 

Ritual songs predominate among the Pueblos 
and Navaho; Zimi, for example, has little 
secular music except corn-grinding songs, a' 
few lullabies, and children’s play songs. As a 
rule, ritual songs contain many archaic, for- 
eign, or distorted words, and meaningless or 
obsolete ' expressions. Vocables appear in 
nearly all songs, either as prelude or refrain 
or in the body of the songs. Onomatopoeia is 
frequent; antithetical statements are fairly 
common. The use of rhyme is very rare, 
rhythm being more often produced by the 
repetition of significant or meaningless syl- 
lables. Ritual songs muk be sung in their 
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proper sequence; they should not be sung 
except as part of the rite to which they per- 
taiii, and they , must always be rendered letter 
perfect. 

Plains— Eastern , North . America. In the 
Plains, and in Eastern North America, secu- 
lar and ritual songs abound; but they are not 
so complex, or so full of poetic imagery, as 
are Southwestern songs. Some rituals such 
as the Pawnee Hako, the Midewiwin of the 
Ojibwa and neighboring tribes, the Green 
Com Ceremony of the Southeastern peoples, 
and the present-day Peyote ceremonies which 
many American Indian groups now hold, 
have several scores of songs connected with 
them. War songs, love songs, gambling songs, 
lullabies, vision songs, and other varieties of 
secular songs also abound. Great interest is 
generally manifested in songs; new songs from 
other tribes command attention. Although 
women have their own songs, both secular 
and ritual, it is upon men that the main bur- 
den of song rests, as elsewhere in North 
America. 

Chants. , Chanting seems to be widespread 
in North America; chanting of mythologic 
narratives such as origin, migration and 
culture-hero stories has been reported for the 
Eskimo, for Southern California groups, for 
the Navaho, Zuni, Pima, and Papago of the 
Southwest, for several Eastern groups CFox, 
Delaware, Choctaw, possibly Shawnee). 
Prayers, which often have marked poetic 
rhythm and W'hich lie on the borderline be- 
tween poetry and prose, are chanted or in- 
toned by some groups. Death wails and 
mourning wails, especially as developed by 
the Plains tribes where professional mourners 
were hired to wail, also amount to chants. 

Many Eskimo chants of their poetic prose 
narratives dealing with origin material begin 
TOth a musical phrase and continue as a 
rhythmic recitation; others are recited in 
rhythmic phrases throughout. The narrator 
begins his tale in a monotonous low recita- 


tive, slowly at first, then faster. Bodily ges- 
tures and action often accompany the per- 
formance, and if the chant is not rendered 
accurately the narrator is corrected by his 
listeners. 

The Delaware Walam Olum, or record of 
creation and migration, is composed in rhyth- 
mic lines that were chanted. Tally sticks, 
with mnemonic symbols on them, helped the 
chanter to remember the lines of this fairly 
lengthy record. 

Prose. The rhythmic structure of native 
prose is less strict than that of native poetry, 
but rhythm is nonetheless present in marked 
degree, both in the prose narratives found in 
great abundance among North American 
groups, and in non-narrative prose forms such 
as public addresses, prayers, and formulae. 

Tales. The namtive literature of any 
North American group vrill be found to con- 
sist of (i) tales relating to a distant past, 
which account for origins to a greater or 
lesser degree, (2) tales set in a more imme- 
diate past or in the h’ving present, and (3) 
tales borrowed from European sources since 
the time of discovery. The supernatural en- 
ters into all three types, but since tales con- 
stitute the only body of “historical" informa- 
tion possessed by the tribes, they are narrated 
as fact. Fiction, as we conceive it, is not 
recognized in most groups, although some 
rather trifiing stories may be told chiefly for 
amusement. 

Tales vary in length from one or two hun- 
dred words to ten thousand or more. Loosely 
knit cycles, detailing the exploits and adven- 
tures of a particular character or characters, 
occur in every native mythology. 

Rhythmic repetition, both in form and con- 
tent, is characteristic of the tales. Each of 
three, four, or five brothers may undergo the 
same e.xperiences, for example, and their ad- 
ventures will be repeated verbatim down to 
the last detail for each brother. Other stylistic 
conventioits usually followed in native nar- 
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radves are: formalized beginnings and end- 
ings, frequent use of direct conversation be- 
tween characters, the introducrion of songs 
into' the tales. These songs, either meaningful 
in content or composed of vocables, do not 
form the dramatic core of the tale, as do the 
songs in European cante-fahles. 

Explanations rationalizing customary be- 
havior and natural phenomena are frequently 
inserted in tales, but are clearly not the pri- 
- mary reason for the stories themselves. Tlie 
same rationalization often occurs attached to 
different tales, or versions of the same tale 
may be told by two groups, with different 
explanatorj' elements attached. 

Actors in the tales are animal-human be- 
ings, humans, animals, supernatural beings 
Cas water-monsters, thunder-birds, cannibal 
giants, dwarfs, deities, to mention only a 
few). Daily life and actions are reflected in 
the narratives, arriong some groups to a 
marked, degree, among others less so. Stress is 
usually laid upon action rather than upon 
characterization or psj'chological situations, 
although there are some /Stories in which the 
actions recounted conform to certain definite 
characteristics of the hero or heroes of the 
place. Humor, often of a Rabelaisian variety, 
and irony, enter into many of the tales. Most 
of the tales are moralistic, in that deserving' 
characters are usually rewarded, cruel or 
wicked -ones outwitted or punished. 

Some tales have diffused as entities from 
group to group. In many instances, however, 
the episodes that make up a tale have spread 
independently, of the plot as a whole, and in 
different areas have been incorporated in 
totally different plots. The same is true for 
the smaller units, the elements or incidents 
that make up the episodes, which may diffuse 
independently of the episode as a whole. 
Some tale plots, and many episodes and inci- 
dents, are continehtally distributed Cas, e.g., 
the tale of Hoodwinked Dancers; the epi- 
sodes of Loathly Bridegroom, Sky Window, 


Sjmplegades, Escape to Stars; the incidents 
of Sky Rope, Supernatural Growth, Magic 
Contraction of Road, Looldng Tabu). Other 
plots, episodes, and incidents have a more 
restricted distribution, many being, wide- 
spread or fairly so among American Indian 
groups, but lacMng among the Eskimo-the 
Orpheus tale is an example of such. Still 
other tales, episodes and incidents are known 
in only one region, or even to only one tribe 
wnthin the region, as the tale'Tric/tsfer Joins 
Bulrushes in Dance (Ojibwa, Plains Ojibwa)' 
or Contest between Men. and Women (Tii- 
batulabal [California] only). ' 

Tales, especially those set in the distant 
past, are usually told in the fall or rvinter- 
time, at night. Many groups have a definite 
tabu against narrating them in. summertime, 
holding that a rattlesnake, bear, or ■ other 
dangerous creature will bite the narrator or 
listeners, that snow will fall or rain will not 
fall, that narrator and listeners will become 
humpbacked, etc. Raconteurs are usually old 
men or old women; oftentimes they are "paid" 
for their storytelling by small presents of 
food, tobacco, or firewood. Good raconteurs 
enliven their tale telling with actions and 
gestures illustrating the story. It is usually- 
obligatory for listeners to respond to the nar- 
rator’s statements with frequent affirmative 
exclamations; w’hen these responses are no 
longer forthcoming the raconteur concludes 
his storytelling for the night. In some parts of 
North America, tales display remarkable, sta- 
bility in general outline and detail and racon- 
teurs are subject to correction if they do not 
adhere rigidly to the traditional form and 
content. In other areas, a raconteur’s excel-, 
lence is judged by his ability to combine 
stock episodes into novelistic tales based on 
native life, with much bona fide cultural 
detail included, as well as more, fanciful ma- 
teriaL inconsistent with the' actual cultural 
pattern. 

Tales set in the far distant past deal in 
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some few cases with actual creation,- more 
often with beginning or origins— of the world, 
of people, of animals, of natural phenomena 
—with events that occurred while the present 
world order was being established, and with 
the adventures and misadventures of an in- 
consistent, puzzling character, the trickster- 
transformer-culture hero. This character ap- 
pears in the myths of all save one or two 
North American culture areas; also as the 
main character in loosely-knit cycles of hu- 
morous tales devoted to his adventures and 
(often)' his companion’s. 

Wherever ^ the trickster-transformer-culture 
hero appears, tales relating to the distant past 
have as their actors animal-human person- 
ages. These 'heings act, talk, and often live 
as hurhans, hut possess animal characteristics 
and appear in either human or animal guise. 
At the end of the mythical age, when the 
present world order has been established, they 
become the animals and birds of today. 

As a whole, creation and origin tales deal 
with types so impersonal that they do not 
represent any individual, hence characteriza- 
tion is usually w'eak. In the trickster tales it 
amounts merely to an embodiment, in the 
chief figure, of ■ such abstract qualities as 
greed, lecherousness, ambition, stupidity. 

Tales set ih' the more immediate past or 
in the actual present develop entirely or 
essentially in human society. Hero tales are 
widespread; a .poor, dirty, ugly boy, usually 
an orphan, grows up to perform marvelous 
deeds; tw'in boys, or children of rniraculous 
birth, are assigned superhuman tasks as tests, 
and accomplish them successfully. Tales of 
Wsits by hiunans to the upper world and to 
the aftenvorld are frequent, as are less fanci- 
ful tales’ of hunting trips, war parties, and a 
variety of other stories. .The plots rest on a 
certain amount of characterization of indi- 
wduals by their emotions ^nd attributes, but 
the development of individual character does 
not’ proceed farther. Tribal mode of life is 


much more fully reflected in these tales than 
it is in the myths of the pre-human age. 

European tales appear now in nearly all 
North American collections, especially in those 
from tribes located in a belt extending from 
the Maritime Provinces across the continent 
to British Columbia (French: fairj', trickster, 
and noodle tales); in the Southwest (Span- 
ish; fairy and noodle tales, stories of tlie 
saints, animal fables); in the Southeast 
(Negro; animal tales). Biblical stories of the 
flood, Adam and Eve, the nativity, etc., have 
also attained a wide distribution. The degree 
to which European material has been assimi- 
lated varie? from almost complete adaptation 
to little or none. ^ ’ 

Eskimo. Narrative material collected in 
different parts of the continent presents 
marked differences in content, theme, actors, 
formal structinre. Eskimo mythology, for ex- 
ample, lacks entirely any world origin myths 
except in Western Alaska, where Raven 
Father has probably been borrowed from 
Indian mythologies to the South. Compara- 
tively few origins of any natural phenomena 
are expilained; the origin of the Eskimo and 
other peoples (Dog Husband), the origin of 
seals, whales, and salmon (Sedna and the 
Fulmar), and the origin of the sun and 
moon (Moon Brother and Sun Sister) are 
notable, and are also widespread, being told 
among tire Eskimo from Greenland to 
Alaska. Actors in Eskimo origin stories 
are usually either human beings or animals, 
not animal-humans. No pre-human era is 
recoonized. The trickster-transformer-culture 
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hero does not appear in Eskimo mythology, 
and there are no trickster tales. Instead, 
Eskimo narratives deal chiefly with events 
occurring in human society; with adventurous 
trips made by shamans to upper and lower 
worlds; wdth visits by Eskimo hunters to fabu- 
lous peoples such as the Tornit (giants), the 
Adlet, who are half human, half dog, and the 
dwarfs; with encounters with witches, canni- 
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bals, and supernatural monsters such as the 
great worm, the sea weasel, the walrus dog; 
with less remarkable events such as wars, 
quarrels, hunting trips, famines, migrations, 
journeys, and early encounters with Euro- 
peans. A popular theme is that of the weak, 
despised boy who is bullied by a group of 
brothers, but who saves the settlement from 
disaster. The actors in these long, complex, 
novelistic tales are Inuit (Eskimo), super- 
natural beings, and animals. Eskimo life as 
lived today is often faithfully depicted. Few 
explanatory elements are included; such are 
usually relegated to a much briefer type of 
tale, the animal fable, which often amounts 
to little more than a formula. Songs and con- 
versations are frequent in the longer tales 
and in the origin stories; erotic and obscene 
elements are not stressed. Origin material is 
chanted; it and other narrative material must 
be recited verbatim. Men narrate the long 
tales; women tell children short stories. 

Eskimo dialogues form a class apart from 
the tales, and are an interesting specialization 
restricted to this people. Short, humorous 
speeches, often sung, form the nucleus for 
the bandying repartee of two or more char- 
acters in the dialogue. Sometimes these char- 
acters are human or supernatural beings; 
usually they are animals, sea-mammals, fishes 
or birds, with birds most frequently repre- 
sented, and of the birds oftenest the raven. 
Dialogues are enlivened by the performer 
imitating the characters’ calls, such as the 
raven’s croaking or the gull’s screaming, and 
by his using gestures. 

Mackenzie-Y niton. In the Mackenzie- 
Yukon area south of the Eskimo, tales of the 
formation of the world after a flood (Flood 
and Earth Diving), and of an early animal- 
human era, occur; trickster tales are also nar- 
rated. The origin of death; the theft of fire, 
warmth, or light; the separation of earth and 
sky,- are accounted for; often natural phe- 
nomena originate largely due to accident. 
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Various animals fill the role of trickster- 
transformer (Beaver, Kaska; Raven, Ten’a; 
Crow, Chipewyan) and by their perverse 
acts create confusion in the world order; 
there is a tendency, however, for the culture ' 
hero to be human in form. In tales about 
more recent times the heroes are usually 
human beings; a popular theme is that of a 
boy blessed with supernatural power, who 
performs marvelous deeds; another, that of • 
animal-human marriages, and a third, the 
wanderings and adventures of a young 
woman (or a young man) who refuses to 
marry. Himting trips, hunting prowess, en- 
counters with enemy tribes and with Euro- 
peans are the subjects of more matter-of-fact 
narratives. Explanatory motifs are fairly fre- 
quent in all tales. Narratives reflect the sim- 
ple hunting life of the people; however, in 
the western part of the area tales often con- 
cern wealthy people. Narratives are usually 
fairly short; obscene motifs occur, but are not 
stressed; songs are infrequently introduced; 
conversations are brief. The locale of the tales 
is generally established at the beginning; 
stereptyped phrases such as “then, at least this 
is fenced off’’ indicate the end of a story.- 
Tales are usually told ,at night, in winter, by 
shamans or old men and women; some are 
told in camp to secure success in himting. 

Plateau. The great majority of Plateau 
tales concern the deeds and adventures of 
numerous animal-human beings who peopled 
the world before the Indians, arrived. Ex- 
planations of origins, many of them unique 
to this area, are numerous; explanatory ele- 
ments are often used as the basis of story 
plots. Origins (as of death) are the result of 
decisions made by animal councils, or of acci- 
dental happenings. Origin tales are often 
grouped aroimd a single animal-human hero 
and form a loosely connected cycle of tales. 
Trickster cycles are very prominent in Plateau 
mythology; Coyote, greedy, erotic, ambitious, 
appears most frequently, with Fox as his 
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companion; but there are other tricksters too, 
as Old Man and the Three Brothers Hog- 
fennel. One of the -most popular trickster 
themes throughout this region is that of the 
Bungling Host, in which the trickster visits 
various animals who display their peculiar 
powers in obtaining food, such as birds pro- 
ducing food by their songs, of animals hy 
shooting or stabbing themselves. Later Trick- 
ster returns his host’s invitation, and tries to 
provide food in the same way. He fails to do 
so, and usually narrowly escapes death in the 
attempt. Many land animals and birds, as 
well as personified natural phenomena (Sun, 
Moon, Cold, Rock, etc.) are the chief actors 
in the tales of the age before the Indians 
arrived. Relatively few tales have human 
actors; in these, fabulous beings, as well as 
humans, play important roles. European 
imrchen are also told now; a few European 
animal fables have gained currency, but their 
moralistic basis has been discarded in favor 
of their use to explain the origins of certain 
animal characteristics. Among some Plateau 
tribes tales are highly localized, and may be 
vcr}']ong; single myths or c)'cles up to 10,000 
words in length have been collected in Eng- 
li.sh; these are narrated during two or more 
successive nights. Formal phrases are used to 
introduce and end a story; during the nar- 
rative listeners respond with formal e.xclama- 
tions. Songs are frequently introduced into 
the tale, their words often in a foreign dia- 
lect. Animal actors are represented hy dis- 
tinctive speech characteristics; Skunk nasalizes 
in a high pitched voice. Bear slurs his con- 
sonants, Fox speaks with utmost clarity and 
directness, e.g., among the Nez Percd. Racon- 
teurs further enliven their tale telling by 
using frequent gestures and bodily actions. 
Tales in this region show marked stability, 
tending to remain fixed units from one gen- 
’ eration to the next. While there is no exphcit 
insistence on letter-perfect accuracy in ren- 
dition, as among the Eskimo, if a narrator 


wanders or diverges into irrelevancies, one of 
his auditors is likely to warn him that "his 
myth may float away” (Nez Perc 6 ). 

North Pacific Coast. North Pacific Coast 
tribes have an extensive mythology consisting 
of a great mass of origin tales of disconnected 
character concerning the origin of the world 
and of animals, the origin of village com- 
munities and social groups, and the origin of 
religious ceremonies; in addition there are 
tales that develop entirely or essentially in 
human society, and some few introduced 
from Europe. 

Tales of the mythical, pre-human age have 
animal-human beings as their chief actors; 
trickster-transformer cycles are long and de- 
tailed, with emphasis laid on the many acts 
of transformation by the central character. 
In the north the trickster-transformer-culture 
hero is Raven, a greedy, gluttonous creature 
who tries to obtain food without effort. Far- 
ther south it is the erotic Mink, who attempts 
to obtain girls and as many of his friends’ 
rvives as possible. Still farther south it is 
Bluejay, ambitious to outdo his betters in 
games, tvar, and the hunt. Sea, as well as 
land, animal-persons have prominent roles in 
the myths. The origin tales of village com- 
munities are often highly diversified or even 
contradictory in content, even within the 
same tribe, since they are chiefly the result'of 
indiridual thought. Among the Bella Coola, 
however, the chiefs have systematized the 
mythology so that, while it is complex, it is 
not full of contradictor)' concepts. The Kwa- 
kiutl of Vancouver Island have hundreds of 
origin myths for their numerous social divi- 
sions and secret societies; these myths are all 
cut to one pattern, so that one particular type 
of origin story appears in an endless number 
of variants in this tribe. In the stories dealing 
with human society, tales of lazy children 
that are deserted, but who receive super- 
natural aid and can thus help their people in 
distress, tales of the poor man that attains a 
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high position, tales of chiefs that try to outdo 
each other in feats to increase their social 
standing, tales of visits to the sky and jour- 
neys across the ocean to fabulous countries, 
tales of marriages between humans and super- 
natural beings, are numerous. Many fabulous 
beings also appear in these tales, the double- 
headed serpent and the giant thunderbird 
being among the most notable. All essential 
features of daily life are mirrored in such 
narratives; Tsimshian and Kwakiud tales, 
e.g., give much information about villages, 
houses, sea and land hunts, and -social rela- 
tions. 

California-Great Basin. Central California 
mythology CMiwok, Yokuts, Salinan, Coasta- 
noan, Coast Miwok, Patwin) emphasizes 
world creation myths. An already existent 
high god (in the northern half of the area), 
or Eagle or other animals (in the southern 
half) create the earth by inducing animals 
to dive for mud beneath the primeval waters; 
the small particles of dirt obtained are used 
•to form an island, which becomes the earth. 
Migration tales are practically lacking. The 
origin of people and of cultural items receives 
scant attention, and relatively few explana- 
tory elements occur, but controversies over 
the conditions of human life are part of the 
mythology. The culture hero-trickster-trans- 
former is not an important character, although 
trickster tales are not entirely absent. In 
California' as elsewhere a pre-human, animal 
era is postulated and many of the tales told 
relate to the- animal-human beings of this age 
(Wolf, Mountain Lion, Bat, ' Coyote, Road- 
runner, and other birds and animals). Prairie 
Falcon as hero and Eagle as chief are dis- 
tinctively Californian. The Growing or Ris- 
ing Rock tale, tales of single contests rather 
than multiple tests, and the incident of re- 
vival by submersion, are also distinctive to 
the area. Also popular are the continentally 
, distributed . Orpheus myths, the fairly wide- 
ipread dispute between . Lizard .and Coyote 


over the shape of the human hand, the con- 
troversy over the origin of death,' and the 
Theft of Fire and Theft of the Sun myths. 
Songs are used in tales, but only to a mod- 
erate extent. . California tribes northwest and 
northeast of the nuclear area show marked 
similarities in their mythologies with North 
Pacific Coast and Plateau peoples; California 
tribes south of the nuclear area show similari- 
ties with the Yuman tribes of the Southwest; 
while eastern California groups affiliate, as 
far as tales are concerned, \with Great Basin 
groups (A. H. Gayton, Areal Affiliations of 
California Folktales, American Anthropologist 
37: 582-97, 1935). In this latter area, that 
of the Great Basin, tales of ■ the pre-human ■ 
animal age are almost the only ones told, and 
of such, trickster tales are overwhelniingly 
predominant. No interest is evinced in a cre- 
ator, little in the creation of the world, only 
a moderate amount in the origin of people, 
and little in the origin of cultural items. - 
Culture hero tales are ' virtually . lacking'; 
transformer tales entirely so. The highly pop- 
ular, all-prevalent trickster tales are generally 
short, consisting of a single incident; plain 
speech and obscenity are regular features; 
songs are seldom introduced into them. . 
Coyote, greedy, lecherous, stupid, cruel, is 
the trickster par excelleiice throughout the 
Basin; he is often accompanied by 'his coop- 
erative-competitive brother, Wolf. Rabbit or 
Cottontail is another popular character, in 
parts of the Basin. A^ great many of the 
trickster tales told in the Basin are also told 
elsewhere on the continent, but nowhere else 
in North America does one find so much em- 
phasis laid on the trickster as in this area, ,or 
as many- of the same tales told about him by 
all groups within the area, as in the Basin. 

Southwest. Southwestern groups such as 
Pueblo peoples, the Navaho, the Pima, and 
Papago, and some Apache divisions, possess 
large bodies of mythology notable for com-, 
plex origin myths and hero tales, long novel- 
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istic narratives, many European marchen and 
noodle tales and animal fables, children’s 
stories, and true accounts of wars, meetings 
\vith Mexicans, Americans, etc. A few Pueblo 
groups, notably Zuni, have a creation myth; 
but in the main origin tales describe the 
emergence of the people, who are led upward 
by deities or supernatural beings from a lower 
world, tire subsequent travels of the people, 
and the deeds of supernatural heroes (often 
twin boys), who rid tire world of monsters, 
obtain ceremonial objects, and give the 
people useful arts and rites connected with 
war, weadrer control, etc. Many current ritu- 
als are e.xplained and justified in these myths, 
and the origin cycles of many of the South- 
western peoples have been elaborated and 
s)’stematized by priests' into more or less co- 
herent , wholes. No pre-human animal age is 
postulated among the groups mentioned 
above, but among all Apache groups and in a 
few Pueblos, notably at Taos, Coyote trickster 
tales are popular; such are probably, of com- 
paratively late introduction in Pueblo mythol- 

ogy- 

Southwestern, novelistic tales, of which 
there are many among the Pueblo peoples, 
are fictionalized versions of native life, in 
which stock elements and incidents are used 
to build up plot sequences concerned with 
certain popular themes. Great originality is 
permitted the narrator in the combination of 
elements to form new tales, or to achieve a 
different emphasis in old ones; the familiar 
plots are reworked and told of different char- 
acters. Narrators are free to incorporate in 
their stories as many, and as minute, cultural 
itemizations as they choose or are able to; 
conciseness in tale telling is not a goal of 
narrators.. Certain • details, such as greeting 
formulas, must, always be included, and lo- 
calization is imperative. Not only are the 
characters and locality almost always specifi- 
cally mentioned at the beginning of a tale, 
but certain places are scenes for certain kinds 


of incidents. Great freedom is allowed. in the 
adaptation of stories to explanations of the 
origins of phenomena; in no other North 
American mythologies are there so many and 
such unstandardized explanatory elements, 
both in native and in European tales. 

Childrens tales are brief; a few sentences 
accompanying nursery songs. European tales 
derive chiefly from Spanish sources; the old 
ones have become well, sometimes strikingly, 
adapted to the native cultural setting, while 
recent ones are as yet comparatively unas- 
similated. Animal fables concern animals who 
talk, but are animals and lead animal fives; 
onomatopoetic songs occur frequently in these 
tales, many of which are quite moralistic in 
tone. 

Among Southwestern peoples of simpler 
cultures, such as the Yuman and some 
Apache groups, the emergence myth is not 
told and the familiar concept of the animal- 
human age prevails. Origin stories concern 
the flood and subsequent establishment of the 
present world order, either by Coyote or by 
a named deity. Coyote’s companion, in origin 
and trickster tales, is Wolf. Hero-tales, with 
named personages, are fairly numerous; all 
the Apache groups have, in addition to 
Coyote, a culture hero frequently referred to 
as "Killer of Enemies,’’ who is attended by a 
subordinate, “Child of the Water.” Interest 
in incident, in magic and trickery, and in 
obscenity, sexual or otherwise, is evident in 
many of the tales which, in contrast to Pueblo 
narratives, are of relatively simple construc- 
tion with litde attempt made by narrators to 
adhere consistently either to plotting or to 
character delineation. 

Plains. Plains Indian mythologies are con- 
cerned with the formation and ordering of 
the world by animal-human or superhuman 
figures, with the adventures of trickster- 
culture heroes, with the origins of ceremonies, 
and with the deeds of heroes that are either 
bom with supernatural powers or endowed 
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with them in vision quests. In parts’ of the 
Plains the origin of death, length of day and 
night, etc., are determined by animal coun- 
cils, rather than by accident or by individual 
characters. The trickster cycle is prominent in 
Plains mythologies, and contains many erotic 
or obscene tales. The trickster-culture hero 
may be either an animal (Old Man Coyote, 
Crow Indians) or a named being in human 
form (Old Man, Blackfoot; Inktumni, Assini- 
boin; Ishtiniki, Ponca). In many Plains 
mytholo^es Rabbit is also an important ‘ani- 
mal actor in tales. Great interest is shown by 
the northern Plains tribes in origin tales, for 
ceremonies connected with individually- 
owned paladiums (sacred bundles). No great 
originality marks many such origin tales; 
■among the Blackfoot, for example, ritualistic 
tales relating to bundle origins are all variants 
of one particular type of story. Among the 
Southern Caddo tribes, origin stories of the 
stars predominate; the Pawnee have a well 
developed star lore in their elaborate and 
systematized mythology. 

'Hero tales, of which there are many fairly 
long ones, narrate the deeds of twin hoys or 
single individuals, often of miraculous birth, 
who perform marvelous feats, rid the earth of 
monsters, take long and difficult journeys, etc. 
Tales dealing with human beings often have 
many marvelous happenings in them also; a 
goodly number concern poor orphan children, 
deserted children, or adults in distress who 
gain supernatural protectors and are granted 
power as great hunters or warriors. These 
supernatural encounters' and the acquisition 
of power by poor persons are two of the most 
popular themes in Plains folklore; other favor- 
ites are extraordinary marriages (humans to 
animals, humans to stars) and the test theme, 
which in this area often takes the form of son- 
in-law tests. Few migration stories are told, 
and European tales are also fairly rare. Some 
. narratives exclusively concerned with human 
beings are given pseudo-historic backgrounds; 


and accounts of actual raids and adventures 
of men on war parties are not infrequent. 

Eastern Woodlands. .Among the Eastern 
Woodlands tribes stories of the flood and the 
pre-human animal age are told, but myths 
concerning the origin of the world, of people, 
of plants, of useful arts and ceremonies tend 
to be the subject of long connected narratives 
in which deities in human form play leading 
roles. Tire human aspect of the culture-hero- 
trickster, and his benefactions to mankind, 
rather than his deeds as a trickster or trans- 
former, are emphasized, especially among the 
more easterly tribes. Manabozho or Nanabush, 
of the Ojibwa, Ottawa, and related tribes, 
institutes the Grand Medicine Society as cul- 
ture hero; as trickster, in the form of the 
Great Hare, he urinates on maple trees and 
thus spoils their sap; Wisaka of the Potawa- 
tomi, Sauk, Fox, etc., is a culture hero in 
human form who, with the aid of earth- 
diving animals,, fashions the world and tells' 
people how to live, but who also, as a human, 
plays tricks on his grandmother, and on vari- 
ous animals; Glooscap of the Penobscot, Mic-’ 
mac, Malecite, and other Northeastern Algon- 
quians is a culture hero in human form who 
has few, if any, of the attributes of a trickster. 

Mention of a Supreme Deity or Great 
Spirit occurs in several mythologies, but this 
being delegates creation to lesser deities, and 
is not an active character in the mythologies. 
The principle of dualism enters into many of 
the creation tales; an evil spirit, now identified 
with the devil, actively opposes the wishes of 
the culture hero. Among the Iroquois and the 
present-day Shawnee the creator is envisaged 
as a female deity who, with her grandson 
(Sha-vvnee) or sons (Iroquois), plays an ac- 
tive role on earth during the period of the 
first creation. Migration tales ate not prom- 
inent in Iroquois and Algonquian mythology. 
Fairly long origin myths are told for each of 
the social divisions within tribes, for various 
cultural items such as canoes, horses, . cere- 
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monies; these may or may not integrate with 
the cosmological, myths. 

Many supernatural beings enter into the 
post-creation narratives; the Algonquian- 
-spealdng tribes mate frequent mention of a 
homed water serpent and of the thunderbirds 
who, in this region, are often depicted as small 
boys that use backward speech. The actors 
in many Iroquois tales are human villains— 
wicked uncles or brothers, and cannibalistic 
mothers— and fantastic supernatural objects 
such as flying heads. Tales of animal-human 
marriages and of visits to the aftenyorld are 
frequent; the Orpheus myth was recorded 
early c-) in the region and is wide- 

spread among both Algonquian and Iroquoian 
tribes. 

Southeast. Several Southeastern mythol- 
ogies (Creek, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Alibamu, 
etc.) are notable for their lengthy emergence- 
migration myths; these differ from the South- 
western emergence-migration narratives in 
that deities or supematurals do not accompany 
the people in their emergence from a hole in 
the ground and on their' subsequent travels 
until they find the spot where they are to 
settle. The Cherokee, Yuchi, and other more 
easterly tribes do not have this type of origin 
•myth, but the more usual flood and animal 
earth-diving tale; several Southeastern cos- 
mogonies also stress the part played by the 
■Sim, or the son of Sun, as supreme deity or 
culture hero. The interest of the Cherokee 
lies chiefly in tales concerning the origins of 
the stars, and the mythology of this tribe, like 
that of the Pawnee of the Southern Plains, is 
rich in star-lore. 

■ A second striking feature of Southeastern 
mythology is its plethora of animal tales. Wild- 
cat, Raccoon, Fox, Opossum, Rabbit, Terra- 
pin and many other animals and birds are the 
actors in serious creation myths, in trickster- 
type tales, in Negro-Indian tar-baby and other 
stories. Human beings appear as actors in 
some of the animal tales, but rather rarely. 


and relatively few tales are told that have 
human actors in them exclusively. The actors 
in the animal tales, although they talk like 
humans, otherudse behave like animals, as is 
the case in the Southwestern animal tales. 

Among Southeastern tales dealing with 
human beings the Orpheus narrative, and the 
story of the man who rode out to sea on the 
back of an alligator, ate notable. Nearly all 
the tribes in Eastern North America tell sev- 
eral tales concerning their first meetings witli 
Europeans, including the Old World stor)' of 
the Treaty of the Oxhide Strip; tales of intra- 
tribal disputes as to which of the groups was 
first created also appear rather frequently in 
both Eastern Woodlands and Southeastern 
mythologies. 

Accurate recording of North American 
Indian tales has been going on for well over 
half a century, and the material thus collected 
has long been the subject of distributional 
studies, made either for purposes of historical 
reconstruction, to determine archefy’pal forms, 
or as ends in themselves. Native tales have 
also been studied from the psychoanalytic 
viewpoint as representations of the collective 
unconscious, ex-pressions of wish fulfillment, 
etc. Several collections have been analyzed for 
the light that tales throw on a tribe's total 
culture pattern. A few stylistic studies have 
been made; some work has been done on the 
stability of myths among various groups. Tire 
total number of North American Indian tales 
that have been recorded in text and transla- 
tion, or directly in English, and that are pre- 
served in published or manuscript collections 
probably runs into the tens of thousands. A 
limited number have been recorded by phono- 
graph. _ 

Speeches. Oratory was a recognized art 
among all North American groups, and to be 
a good speaker carried as much prestige in 
many tribes as success in the hunt or bravery 
in warfare. Power for oratory, as for hunting 
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or war, was often bestowed in visions or 
dreams. ' ' 

From the material that has been recorded 
in text, it is apparent that in exhortative 
speeches, as in all other native literary forms, 
•rhythmic repetition is a fundamental feature. 
Some tribes develop a rhythmic form by add- 
“ing a strongly accented final syllable to each 
word. Repetitive listing of, e.g., greetings, or 
directions, to each class of people in the group 
, being addressed, is characteristic in speeches. 
This repetitive listing may continue through- 
• out the speech, and the address conclude with 
. a comprehensive summary. Descriptive imag- 
ery, in the form of stereotyped phrases, oc- 
curs frequently; metaphorical expressions are 
frequerit; euphemisms such as “playing” 
(fighting), "hungry for soup” (eager for 
scalps), "taking a rest” or 'lying down” 
(dead), and numerous others, are often and 
widely used. Gestures are employed while 
■ speaking. The occasions for delivering 
. speeches are numerous. In many groups a 
fairly stylized harangue rVas given early each 
. morning by the chief or chief’s speaker, direct- 
ing the people to their activities for the day. 
Council meetings are par excellence a time 
for speeches. Visiting guests were usually met 
. outside the village by a speaker representing 
• the host tribe, who formally welcomed the 
visitors and told them where to go. Speeches 
detailing war honors were recited upon vari- 
ous occasions; funeral speeches still are com- 
mon, among some groups, etc. The office of 
. speaker was in many tribes a regular elective 
or appointive office. Societies also had regu- 
larly appointed heralds or spokesmen. 

Prayers AND -Formulas. Spoken prayers 
riin a gamut from very short requests for 
supernatural aid, voiced daily in private by 
individuals, to long formalizted poetic composi- 
tions of complicated pattern that must be re- 
cited letter perfect in order to be effective, 
' and. are chanted or intoned by priests as part 
of elaborate rituals. Prayers may or may not 


be accompanied by offerings. Like all other 
literary forms, they follow definite tribal styles 
in structure, content, manner of delivery. 
Formulae are generally brief (some Navaho 
formulae consist of a person’s sacred liame. 
only, or a combination of sacred names), must 
always be recited verbatim, are sacred and 
powerful in themselves, need hot be addressed’ 
to specific deities or supernatural ' beings. 
Many prayers are formulaic in that their con- 
tent is unalterable, their function compulsive, 
not supplicatory; this is especially true among 
the Navahn and Pueblo peoples of the South- 
west, and among the Eskimo, ' Mackenzie, 
California, and Basin peoples. On the 'Plains 
and among the Eastern tribes formulae are 
used, but prayers, though often part of ritual, 
are not formulaic. Their content is more or, 
less set, their patterns well established, but 
they are not compulsive compositions learned 
verbatim. Rather they are semi-extempore .sup- 
plications voicing thanks, humility, and 're-‘ 
peated requests that the deities take pity on 
the -suppliants, who are weak and “pitiful ' 

1 II O' 

people. 

Prayers often, contain obsolete or special 
words; regular or stereotyped phrases are com- 
mon; there is much repetitive listing of ritual ' 
acts, natural phenomena, tribal rules of livitig. 
Openings and endings are often highly styl- ' 
ized. TTie structure of' prayers varies from 
group to group; Zuni prayers, e.g., consist of 
three sections, always in the same order: a 
statement of the occasion, a description of the 
offering, and the request. Most Navaho , 

, prayers also have three divisions,, invocation, , 
petition, benediction. Formal prayers are often 
delivered in long periods. They may either 
be spoken or be chanted;- manner of delivery 
varies. A Zuni priest delivers -pfayerf as' monor 
logue; . the Nayaho also • use monologue 
prayers, but the best known form is that of 
a litany, die chanter speaking . one sentence 
of the prayer at a time, the patient repeat- 
ing each sentence after him. Long, well 
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-integrated prayers occur in some Pueblo 
myths. 

Some tribes, notably the Cherokee, have 
transcribed their prayers into native syllabic 
writing since the coming of Europeans. Chero- 
kee written prayers generally consist of hvo 
parts; Ci) directions for a practical bringing 
about of certain results,' Ci) a magical incan- 
tation or spell designed to bring supernatural 
forces to bear to effect desired results. In addi- 
tion to their written formulae, the Cherokee 
also have prayers of a more extemporaneous 
caste delivered at ceremonies and on other 
occasions. 
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NORW 

Tim FIRST truly articulate element in the life 
of the Norwegian people was the allodial 
(absolute oumership) nobility of the agrarian 
pioneer times, the group that had its golden 
noontide in what we now term the Viking 
age. 

There are some farmsteads in Norway that 
undoubtedly go back to the bronze and even 
to the younger stone age; but the scattered 
families that lived here and there, mainly 
along the coast, at the beginning of the 
Christian era, can hardly be said to have occu- 
pied the land. The agrarian pioneer period 
began in earnest with the coming of adequate 
tools and implements, mostly of iron make. 
The land remained virgin soil until the sickle, 
the scythe, the spade, the primitive plow, and 
especially the axe and the sivord became 
familiar to the hand of the North-Europeans. 

The early stage of settlement lasted from 
about the 2 d to the end of the 6th c. During 
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this period the basic farmstead came into 
being, the gard, which forms the central pat- 
tern of the economic and the social as well as 
the cultural and the religious life of the Nor- 
wegian communities for at least fifteen cen- 
turies. The skaldic poetry is the song of tlie 
Viking hall; the saga is the narrative of family 
allodial traditions, and the Eddie jeligion is 
preeminently the cult of the middle and 
upper stratas of agrarian landowmers. 

We take a brief glance at the gard of a 
hersi, a member of the lower nobility. As we 
come sailing in through the ^ord, some time 
in autumn, after the summer expedition to 
other lands, we see first of all the hoadiouses 
along the shore. The ground slopes gently 
upward to a bulkj^ mountain in the rear of 
the landscape. In a commanding position lies 
the hall. Stnmg out in line m'th it, or grouped 
about the farmyard, lie the other buildings, 
generally a considerable number, for eacli 
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timbered house is equivalent to a large room, 
and the farm, aside from being a residence, 
is also the multi-branched factory of this 
kinship-group of people. The public farmyard 
in the center, or the road in front of the 
strung-out houses, is called the tun, a word 
generically the same as the English tmtni, 
although the Norwegian settlement was by 
farmstead, not by village. In the center of the 
farmyard rose a mighty tree— preferably an 
ash : the tzm-tree. It was holy, because it sym- 
bolized the continuity of family life upon these 
acres, as the world-ash, Yggdrasil, sym- 
bolized in the ancient religion the continuity 
and the regeneration of all cultivated life upon 
earth. At all festive times libations were 
poured to the spirit of the family ash. 

The hall was the grand assembly, and also 
the colorful banquet room of the estate. Built 
on a rectangular pattern, with a rather large 
entry in one end, it had the so-called long 
fires burning in the middle, from one end of 
the haU to the other, fires maintained as long 
as people were in the room, for they served 
to light the hall as well as to heat it. On each 
side of the fires, a row of elaborately deco- 
rated pillars gave support to the structure of 
the roof. On each side of the hall, between 
the pillars and the timber wall, tables were 
set up when the food was to be served. The 
men sat on benches along the main walls, the 
less distinguished down by the door, and the 
leaders near the king or the chieftain, who 
was elevated on a high seat midway along the 
wall. This throne-like bench had in front of it 
tw'o pillars, sometimes with attached arm-rests, 
all elaborately carved, and looked upon as 
sacred. If a family changed residence, the 
pillars of the high seat were commonly taken 
to the new home. On the opposite side of the 
hall was a corresponding high seat for the 
most honored guest, and there too the men 
were seated on -benches according to rank. On 
the timbers of the walls,- elaborate tapestries 
were hung, and there were Imobs for the 


shields and the accoutrements of the warriors. 

The eldhus, or “fire-house,” was a separate 
building near the hall. It was equipped to be' 
a place where cooking, baking, brewing,- and 
in general aU foodmaking niight be done. It 
was a favorite place during the long fall and 
winter evenings, for many of the other build- 
ings had poor, light and no heat. 

There were special sleeping quarters, hur 
or' bowers. The bed chamber was generally, 
on the second level, a storeroom being on the 
ground floor. Around the bed chamber ran an • 
elaborately carved balcony, so constructed that 
the occupants of the building had good views 
of the courtyard but could not themselves be 
observed from the outside. The stairways that 
led to the sleeping quarters might be pulled 
up, so that the bower became a little fortress. 

There w'ere storehouses for the many kinds 
of staple foods that had to be kept on the farm 
all the year round. They were called stahhur 
and were built of massive timbers. Commonly 
they' stood on bulky comer posts, a foot or two 
from the ground. Like the bower, they had a 
central safety room surrounded by an outer 
closed porch which ran all around the build-' 
ing and gave it the security of a double- 
walled strong room. In the spring of the year, 
the question of how much meat or cheese or 
bread was left in the stabbur often determined 
the alternative between life and death. 

The more distant flanks of the farmcourt 
had buildings used for a variety of purposes. 
Sheds and lean-tos provided working quarters 
for the various craftsmen. There were shoe- 
maker and carpenter shops. The blacksmith 
had his forge, which was indeed very signifi- 
cant, for the early northern civilization rested 
on the work of Ae iron smith more than on 
the craft of any other man, and art in general 
was often identified with the product of the 
smithy. The god Odin was said to be a master 
craftsmith, and poetry was called, the art of 
the wordsmith. 

A requisite in every Old Norse farm com- 
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munitjr was the bathhouse, in which the 
steam baths were taken. The men especially 
thought they were hardening themselves phys- 
ically when, after the profuse perspiration of 
the steam hath, they could run into the cold 
snow or into the waters of the fjord. 

The outer fringe of the community was 
formed by the bams and the haylofts. In 
connection with these buildings many of the 
workers had their sleeping quarters, because 
the. animal heat gave them a more endurable 
temperature in winter. On the edges of the 
cultivated land lived the cottagers and the 
slaves. Nearly every farm had a vast stretch 
of hinterland— woods and hay and pasture- 
lands to be used mainly in the summer— a 
region immensely significant to the ingather- 
ing economy of the early centuries, for, with 
the exception of the bread grain, the animal 
husbandry constituted the most important ele- 
ment in the making of a livelihood. 

The sketch here drawn of the gard 
community needs a reservation or rivo. If the 
farm was located in one of the eastern valleys, 
the boat was less significant, although many 
even there kept boats in the rivers and on 
the lakes. Prior to the yth c., the practice 
tended to the erection of one single row of 
buildings— in effect, the space between two 
immensely long walls partitioned into eight or 
ten or more rooms. This practice is very gen- 
eral throughout the history of Iceland, because 
of the lack of stractural timber, the outer 
walls being built of stone and clay,, one of 
them' often dug hack into a hillside. For the 
same reason as in Iceland, this type of build- 
ing was more prevalent in western Nonvay 
than in the eastern ivalleys and the lowlands 
around the Oslofjord. 

The period between the id and the yth c. 
exhibited the characteristic of a pioneer com- 
munity much more than the aristocratic 
Viking age. The Germanic center was found 
on the 'southern shores of the Baltic and the 
North Sea; From this general region the land- 
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hungry tribesmen moved either south into the 
territories of the Roman empire or north and 
west into the sparsely settled regions of Scan- 
dinavia and the western islands. The Danish 
and the Swedish settlements predominate 
imtil about 600 a.d. From then on the Nor- 
wegian scene, including the Western Islands, 
Iceland, and Greenland, comes into the fore- ' 
ground. 

Prior to the 7th c. the more cultivated re- 
ligion of Scandinaria consisted of a cult asso- 
ciated with the ratalistic conception that the 
groudng life is holy. Generation in nature, in 
animals, in man is ever)where considered to 
he the locus of divinity, se.x and blood being 
the particular currents of the holy energy. 
The sun as a father and the earth as a mother 
can he traced in many of the earliest beliefs 
and practices. The gods called the wanir in 
the Eddie mythology are undoubtedly the fer- 
tility deities of the less aristocratic and less 
heroic period before the 7th c. a.d. The lower 
paganism consisted, as it always does, of a 
mass of intertwining local and tribal super- 
stitions and practices, many of which had no 
rational basis whatever. 

Until the 7th c. the more cultivated worship 
took place at great out-of-doors altars called 
hoTg. Tlie pagan temple known to us from 
the Viking period is an imitation and an 
adaptation of the Christian church. The archi- 
tectural structure of the temple came to the 
North in the yth c. We must therefore con- 
clude that a considerable knowledge of Chris- 
tianity was spread throughout the Scandi- 
navian world for some three centuries prior 
to the time of the Christian king’s \dctory in 
the days of Olaf the Saint. 

The literature of the allodial Viking nobil- 
ity was nearly altogether oral in form, al- 
though some of the runic inscriptions come 
very near being worthy of mention as poetry. 

Most typical and also most rvidely spread 
throughout the country was the poetry of the 
bards, principally known as the skaldic verse. 
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It consisted of eulogistic or descriptive lines, 
recited by word of mouth on some festive 
occasion. Very likely the intonation of the 
poem or the lay was similar to what we know 
as the chant. The royal bards lived at the 
court more or less indefinitely, although such 
a literary artist had no difficulty in moving 
from one country to another. He was gener- 
ally honored and listened to with high respect 
no matter where he came, be it in Scandi- 
navia or in certain portions of the British Isles. 

Because the allodial Viking nobility prized 
their own social station and gloried in their 
prowes^as warriors, the poetry of the bards is 
lacking in the strains of pathos and charity. 
It is die proud speech of proud men. The 
clash and din of battle ring through it; the 
shouts of hail to the victor echo in its lines; 
the hope of promotion to the companionship 
of the gods is. frequently expressed. But such 
a hope is basically that of being in the war- 
like company of a king greater than any here 
on the visible earth. 

The bards, who thems'elves were often 
p.owerful chieftains and nearly always mem- 
bers of the allodial nobility class, graded their 
poems in accordance with the social station of 
the men' to whom they were directed. The 
rank of one of these eulogies depended not 
only upon what had been said but fully as 
much on how it had been said. The highest 
type of skaldic verse was characterized by 
fextreme omateness, an excessive use of meta- 
phor, involved sentence structure, and allu- 
sions that could be understood only by the 
thoroughly initiated. Hence it cannot be said 
■ that the poetry of the Viking bards is great in 
point of effortless simplicity or poignant hu- 
man feeling. But it proves that the northerners 
had attained a very high level of cultural form 
in the realm of oral literature. It is, however, 
weak in the romantic qualities of yearning 
arid of dream. 

The skaldic poetry of Norway harbored one 
large purpose that can only by sufferance be 
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spoken of as a goal of poetry. It aimed very 
often to record the genealogy of a family or 
a kinship group. Such an -effort was made 
by the Agder poet Tjodolf’*' of Kvine when 
he wrote his Genealogy of the Yn^ings in 
the interest of the clan to which his king, 
Harald the Fairhaired, belonged. Such an 
effort rvas also made by the bard Eyvind 
Skaldaspillir’^ when he wrote the Genealogy 
of the Hdlogaland Earls in the interest of that 
other great family upon which the early mon- 
archy rested, the family of the Lade' chief- 
tains. In this capacity the poetry of the bards 
serv'ed as the groundwork of history. Indeed, 
the greater portion of Snorri Sturluson’s re- 
markable 13 th c. work, the Heiinskringla, 
consists of a brilliant account written on the 
basis of evidence left in the skaldic verse. ■ 

The most famous bards of a -strictly Nor- 
wegian designation were’ the two I have men- ■ 
tioned— Tjodolf and Eyvind— from the courts; 
of Harald the Fairhaired and his son Hakon 
the Good. Among their, poems are TjodolE’s 
Autumn Song and Eyvind’s Memorial to King 
Haakon. But their contemporary, Thorbjom 
Homklovi,’^ has left us works of equally strike 
ing imagination and power. The majority of 
the Icelandic skalds of the loth and the 
1 1 th c. also lived and wrote in the Norwegian 
scene, being in the main attached to the court 
of the king of Norway. 

Most of the extant skaldic poetry is now 
ascribed .to known literary artists. But there 
was a kindred and tangent form of verse, the 
makers of which are totally anoriymous. We 
must suppose that a vast body of , religious 
legend and superstition was formed during 
the Viking period; especially when we study 
the growth of the Norwegian .fairy tale and 
the more recent folk legends, many elements 
of -which, more especially those of the moun- 
tain trolls, go back to the pagan mind. 

The religion of the Vildng centuries was 
an egression of aristocratic attitudes formed 
in a day when the ownership of.land became 
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associated with heroic deeds on the sea and 
abroad. Sea kings arose; adventurers became 
famous throughout the realms of the North 
and the Baltic seas. The so-called Eddie poetry 
,is written in the Homeric vein. The group of 
•lays dealing with the exploits of Rhineland 
and Burgundy heroes corresponds in a meas- 
ure- to the songs about the Greeks at Troy. 
The events are a little beyond the horizon of 
history, although we know that elements of 
fact must be present. The characters loom in 
the distance. much as a chain of vast moun- 
tains in the blue, beyond a nearer ridge more 
clearly visible. 

, . In addition to the Lays of the Heroes, the 
Eddie collection includes a group called the 
■Lays of the Gods, the names used being sup- 
plied by modern editors, from whom the order 
of the poems in the Edda -aho stems. The 
Leys of the Gods are made up of a cosmologi- 
cal work knovvn as the Volusfo or the Proph- 
ecy of the Seeress, a wisdom poem entitled 
the Sayings of the HigKOne, and numerous 
versified accoimts of the deeds and the prob- 
lems of the Viking gods. We must not sup- 
pose that these pagan lays give us any com- 
plete picture of the religion of the ancient 
period, for it is certaiii that gods like Odin, 
Thor, Frey, and Balder had their special 
strongholds and their 'particular devotees. As 
warriors the Vikings principally called upon 
Thor, or the cunning Odin, but as tillers of 
the soib'they were the devotees of Frey. The 
lower classes had little or no share in the 
Eddie ideology and the Eddie lore. 

This Poetic Edda is a collection of verse 
composed between the years 700 and 1100 a.d. 
The collection as we now have it was prob- 
ably made not far from the year 12,00. It .was 
discovered in 1643 by the Icelandic bishop 
Brynjolfr Sveinsson. The name Edda is a 
modem echo of a 13 th c., volume on poetics 
\\Titten by Snorri Sturluson and may mean 
“the book about poetry” or the “Oddi book,” 
that is, the book written at Oddi in Iceland.. 


•The Eddie verse is infinitely more simple 
and lucid than the poetry of the Viking bards. 
Principally in the Volnspo, there are scenes 
of unforgettable majesty and grandeur. Some 
of the narrative poems are indeed master- 
pieces of graphic storytelling, worthy to be 
associated with the prose narratives of some 
of the sagas. We cannot be sure about the 
religious function of the Lays of the Gods. 
Since we know that the Viking temple was 
a banquet hall in which the leaders on earth 
sat down to sup with the leaders of the heav- 
enly realm, it is not at all unlikely that poetry 
of this nature was q)oken or chanted in con- 
nection with the sacrifices. In the Holy of 
Holies the priest or lay chieftain probably 
spoke or mumbled various magic formulas as 
he sprinkled the blood upon the image of the 
god; but in the outer hall where the men were 
seated very much as at their family banquets, 
it must have been quite natural to chant this 
poetry in recognition of the divine presence. 
We must also recognize that a large body of 
similar poems may have been lost when the 
White Christ and the Christian king finally 
triumphed over the pagan deities, Odin, Thor, 
and Frey. 

The ancient pagan literature included an 
impressive body of legend and of story. How 
well the story was told in its oral form we 
cannot say, because the prose narrative usu- 
ally does not attain to the rhythmic fixity of a 
poem, and none of the sagas was committed 
to writing earlier than the mid-i2th c. But it 
is certain that the modem Norwegian fairy- 
tale contains a layer of pagan tradition, chiefly 
assodated with the stories of trolls and ogres. 
There must in the early Mid(Be Ages have 
been a vast number of tales in circulation, 
some dealing with sacred places, others with 
men and events, for lower paganism teemed 
with superstition and imaginative explana- 
tions of the phenomena of life. But of this 
lower paganism we have only indirect knowl- 
edge, since the pagan aristocracy frowned at 
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its crude notions, never allowing it a place in 
the realm of literary composition. 

The Old Norse poetry flourished at the 
court of Harald the Fairhaired during the late 
9th and the nearly loth c. With the coming 
of the two Icings, Olaf the First or Olaf 
Try^ason, and Olaf the Second or Saint 
Olaf, the Viking aristocracy relinquished its 
power and distinction in favor of national 
unity as promoted by the king and the church. 
It may seem strange that we should grant the 
church credit for national aspirations in north- 
ern Europe; but during the nth c. the Roman 
element in the church was not especially sig- 
nificant The earliest churches in Norway 
were royal chapels, and the new religion was 
used as a counterweight on the part of the 
kings against the entrenched might of the 
pagan allodial nobility. Consequendy it is an 
apt saying that the nth c. marks the victory 
of kings and the King of Kings. 

The literary significance of this first Chris- 
tian century in the Norse realm is confined 
to some amplifications of the regional law 
codes, some epigonic skaldic poetry, rudi- 
mentary sagas about the holiness of the Chris- 
tian kings— the two Olafs— and some Christian 
legends coming to Norway with these kings 
and their chief supporters, the court priests 
from England. 

The i2th and the 13th c. constitute, on 
the other hand, the greatest golden age of 
Norwegian letters prior to the 19th c. In the 
middle of the 12th c. the archbishopric of 
Nidaros was established. During that same 
agitated time, monasteries sprang up in re- 
markable abundance. Churches were built; 
the hierarchy was organized; the ecclesiastic 
law established the rights and the privileges 
of religious bodies and individuals of the holy 
orders. Indeed the North took on the mood 
and the color of Europe as we know it in the 
days of Innocent the Third. 

The 1 2th c. was especially a period of con- 
fusion, in spite of its tremendous energy. The 


old provincial aristocracy stfll exercised great 
power in the political affairs of the land. 
Often the throne was sought as the tool by 
which aristocratic pretenders could gain do- 
minion. On the other hand, the new church 
priesthood also began to acquire a mighty 
influence. The tug of war between the heredi- 
tary Norwegian aristocracy and King Svene 
Sigurdson marked a definite central conflict 
of interest, and the subsequent struggle be- 
tween the crown and the church also gave 
evidence of sociological dislocations of potent 
meaning both ’ to the present and to the 
future. 

With the ascension of Haakon the Old to 
the throne of Norway early in the 13th c. a 
balance was struck. Peace ensued; prosperity 
abounded; Norway became a part of the con- 
tinental order. 

Yet the literary achievement of the time is 
to be explained as a remarkable fusion of the 
old pagan aristocracy with the new ecclesias- 
tical personnel of the land. The fact that the 
principal leaders of a diocese or a monastic 
order were commonly of the native stock and 
sprung from the aristocratic class of land- 
owners, allowed the tradition to be maintained. 
In Iceland particularly, where settlement was 
recent and a distinguished social, isolation 
came to be practiced, ^e growth of the church , 
proceeded in friendly step with the progress 
of the local and the national gentry. 

The most original literary product of the 
northern society of the time is the saga. It has 
its origin in the same type of tribal and fam- 
ily interest as we find in the Old Testament 
and elsewhere. The many genealogies of the 
Biblical literature are rudimentary sagas, and 
the book of Judges im'ght justifiably be com- 
pared with such a work as the Sturlungasaga 
of Iceland. 

The first sagas are sagas of the kings, and 
the greatest of all the sagas is the Heim- 
shringla, written by Snorri Sturluson in the 
13 th c. as a history of the Nonvegian royal 
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house, more particularly of the two central 
monarchs, the Christian Olafs. 

Aside from the Heivtskringla the classical 
saga embraces the Icelandic family histories, 
but practically all of the sagas have their roots 
in a cultural and sociological homeland which 
is mainly the western coast of Nonvay. 

It should always he kept in mind that on a 
parallel with the more secular family stories 
there were both in Iceland and in Norway 
sagas of bishops, of abbots, of saints, and of 
pretenders. Some of the accounts are edifying, 
but others are expressive of grossness and 
thirst for selfish might. 

The more specific church literature of the 
period was in some instances intended to be 
the effulgence of the glory of God, as when 
the poet spoke of the ray that came into the 
cathedral of Nidaros at the time it was dedi- 
cated, how it filled the whole sanctuary with 
a sweet fragrance, and how this same ray 
from the diwne being had come down to the 
people of European lands by way of Christ 
and lately by saints like the holy king Olaf 
Haraldson. But the poetry could also be nar- 
rative, intended rather to sen^e as an aid to 
instruction where systematic textbooks were 
rarely used. The story was often an epitome 
of Christian history, an outline of the plan 
of salvation, or a semi-dramatic rendering of 
the passion of Christ. 

From the late 13th c. onward the homilies 
of the church became increasingly significant 
as the written expression of the time. 

If we were to ask why the centuries be- 
tween the reign of Haakon the Old and the 
coming of the Lutheran reformation are uni- 
versally accepted as a period of decline in the 
countries of the European North, it might 
first be pointed out that the old allodial gentry 
of the Vildng period was no longer creatively 
original. In an ever increasing degree the 
newer aristocracy merged with the correspond- 
ing class on the European continent. In such 
a merging the economic power, the sodal 


standard, the linguistic facihty, and the artis- 
tic taste would all have the determining bulk 
and quality in the lands to the south. In 
proportion, therefore, as the continent devel- 
oped a European aristocracy vrith family con- 
tacts from Spain to Russia, in that proportion 
the creative initiative of the Nonvegian allo- 
dial barons diminished. And in proportion as 
the continent developed a European church 
with material interests in every quarter of 
non-Russian Europe and a more and more 
standardized pattern of thought and behavior, 
in that direct proportion the initiative of Nor- 
wegian ecclesiastical leaders ivas reduced. 

Definitely assodated with the decline of 
the native aristocracy is the decline of the 
royal house. In a very striking manner the 
northern kings and princes began to rest their 
eyes on one section of the horizon— the south- 
ern hills and lowlands. Scandinadans began 
to think of a royal unionism embracing all of 
the North, and \vith this unionism came dy- 
nastic contacts with German princely houses, 
Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, Holstein. No longer 
could a Heivtskringla be written to the glory 
of a spedfically Norwegian royal family. 

The Hanseatic League dominated com- 
merce, and the general dependence upon con- 
tinental goods and crafts is very striking from 
the 14th c. onwards. Nor is it overcome dur- 
ing the period of the Reformation. We have 
to come to the rise of the Dutch and the 
English before we again find the Nonvegians 
looldng out upon the great western expanse 
of the ocean. But when that reorientation 
finally took place, it laid the foundation for a 
second golden age in Nonvegian literature. 

But the circumstance that aristocratic, 
courtly, and ecclesiastical letters declined dur- 
ing the late centuries of the Middle Ages is 
not to be imderstood as a bald assertion that 
nothing of permanent significance grew dur- 
ing this time. To be sure the European world 
of scholasticism and of church-dominated imi- 
yersities could not recognize as art and literary 
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craft the popular telling of fairy and troll 
stories. Nor could the arbiters of taste sanc- 
tion the folk dance, with its attendant ballad 
singing. Nevertheless the later centuries of 
the Middle Ages have been able to fill what 
seemed a distressing gap— fill it with the gay 
song of amorous boys and girls in the play of 
magic summer evenings; fill it with stalking 
monsters and Christian magic; fill it with the 
terror and the hope that dwelled not in the 
breasts of the nobles but in the hearts of the 
common Nonvegian farmer of the valley and 
the fjord. 

The medieval ballad was, of course, in a 
much higher degree than the fairytale a writ- 
ten form of art. Broadly speaking, the ballad 
was the orchestra of the medieval group dance. 
Its soft, swaying tones melted into the whole 
living melody of knighthood and chivalry. 
Although it too had its European tone and 
standard, it took on much of local and national 
color. The earliest known reference to the 
ringdance in the northern Scandinavian lands 
,is a note from iii8 in an Icelandic work. 
The ballad accompanied the ringdance; but 
neither of these two forms of expression was 
predominantly favored during the 12th and 
the 13th c., when Christianity w'as young and 
the monastic institutions were growing. At 
least in its northern setting, the ballad was a 
■flower growing in an old and well decayed 
soil. The song as well as the dance gave vent 
to romantic sentiment. In the Viking ciwliza- 
tion women had no basic joy or function 
except in their relation to the home. Conse- 
quently loyalty was a greater word in the 
early family context than sentiment or ro- 
mance could be. With the ballad came a note 
less family determined, a note more European 
in its nearest associations. The dance on the 
greensward or by the manor gate was social 
in its behavioristic pattern, but anti-social as 
'far as the guardians of religion and Christian 
ethics could see. Almost every conscientious 
priest looked upon the ringdance- with the 


same scowling mien a modem parson takes 
on in die presence of jazz or jive. 

Just because the ballad was so intimately 
tied up with the dance and the revelry of an 
indulgent aristocracy, this form of literature is 
not of exceptional richness in Norway. Den- 
mark is the great ballad country in Scandi- 
navia,, for it then held the strategic psition 
in Scandinavian society. Tlie Danish aristoc- 
racy was by all odds the most striking and 
the wealthiest in the European North. The 
Norwegian ballad has few distinctive lines. 
Chiefly worth mention is -the prevalence of 
troll ballads, of which the originality stems 
from paganism, inasmuch as. the trolls are 
derivatives of gods and giants that stalk the 
pages of the Eddie poetry. The fact that the 
troll ballad is uniformly drawn to illustrate 
the victory'of Christianity will he recognized 
as a part of the medieval mind; but the Chris- 
tian element is European, only the troll is in 
possession of characteristic native traits. 

The principal distinctiveness of the ballad 
in point of literary quality and structure will 
be found in the soft, lilting cadence of the, 
verse, and in the use of refrain, the latter 
being in the nature of a chorus that the 
dancers repeated. 

The Danes began to collect their ballads in 
the 1 6th c., but the Norwegians did not 
undertake the strictly literary work connected 
vw’th the ballads and the fairytales until the 
middle decades of the 19th. In this circum- 
stance we may see another proof that the 
most prolific area of the Old Norse period had 
lost its cultural initiative. The Icelanders be- 
came dependent upon the Nonvegians, while 
the Nor\vegians in turn looked toward south- 
ern Scandinavia; and the entire northern re- 
gion of Europe was oriented toward Germany. 

The Norwe^an fairytales have in their 
structure and content distinguishable layers, 
much as there are layers in. a geological de- 
posit. The most recent belongs to the 17th and 
the 1 8th c. It is characterized by a pciological 
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stress; the hero is of lowl)’ origin— an Ask^add 
—hut he nans the princess and half the king- 
dom by reason of Kis secret genius, which is 
essentially the mental quality of wonder and 
tlie romantic element of natural good fortune. 
The other fwo layers rvere deposited in the 
Middle Ages. The troll in the fairytale has 
its accompaniment in the troll ballad; indeed, 
the pagan element of the troll is the most 
original and the most imaginative in the 
Norrvegian tales. The other element stems 
from the Christian thought-life of the Middle 
Ages; it is common to the European scene. 
Principally it expresses itself in a structural 
emphasis of numbers, chiefly the number 
three, which arranges the entire fairj’tale in 
an order of clima.\-: an a.\e, a spade, a walnut; 
or the hero passing through a copper, a silr-er, 
and a gold forest. Ultimately this number 
structure goes beyond Christianity, but it 
came to the north as a part of it. hlore strictly 
ecclesiastical is the magic power of the Chris- 
tian s^Tnhols. The church hells udll blast the 
power of the trolls, and a word, of Scripture 
can foil the most sinister plan of the ogres. 
Although the Christian magic is not on a 
much higher level than the pagan magic, 
whicli hound an evil spirit by passing steel 
over it, the fairytale magic is e.xpressive of the 
victor}' Christianity' achieved over the Eddie 
reh'gion, for the church s}'mbols are holy and 
potent while the remnants of paganism are a 
part of Satan’s ou-n empire. 

The Norwegian fairytale had these two 
periods of grou'th: the time from the late 13th 
to the late 15th c., and the time heriveen the 
Thirty Years’ War and the French revolution. 
The fairytale as the Nonvegians produced it 
is highly imaginative, e.\cellently told, and 
deeply imbedded in the life of the folk. In 
the 19th c. it joined TOth the saga and the 
folk melodies to play, a determining role in 
the national renaissance in literature as well 
as in music, painting, and almost ever}' other 
form of art 


It must be said that the Lutheranism that 
came to Scandinawa in the i6th c. is not 
espedally attractive. It was a product of a 
German struggle; in Germany it had had cer- 
tain very significant cultural implications, of 
which we need mention only the excellent 
translations of the Bihle and the many power- 
ful h}’mns. But to Nonvay the Reformation 
did not mean any reinstatement of the native 
or the vernacular. Quite the opposite. It 
meant the lowest ebb of both the Icelandic 
and the Nonvegian culture. It meant specifi- 
cally the elevation of South-Scandinawan 
rulers and groups to dominion in the North, 
so that what had hitherto been partly conti- 
nental German and partly Roman now be- 
came altogether German except insofar as 
Luther and his followers went back to apos- 
tolic Christianity and Old Testament Jewr}'. 
The period from rysy to the end of the i6th 
c. is in almost ever}' respect the darkest in 
the histoty' of Nonvay. 

It is necessary briefly to mention one odier 
consideration. The Reformation was intro- 
duced by the kings; there was little demo- 
cratic preparation for it. The churches were 
often stripped of their gold and silver, their 
sacred r'essels, their ornaments, their shrines. 
The monasteries were dissolved altogether, 
the properties being confiscated by the crown. 
Under such circumstances the ordinar}' agrar- 
ian citizen lost faith in the moral order upon 
Avhich he had relied; nothing was sacred any 
longer. Moral standards were brought low 
indeed; superstition e.xperienced a heyday; in- 
tolerance flourished; wtchbuming became a 
practice condoned by even the educated 
classes. 

But when all is said this period of ferment, 
of foam and grime and eyes wide u-ith fear, 
this period too, even in the North, had in it 
elements of great significance. It marked the 
advent of the printed word. Printing presses 
rvere set up in Copenhagen vet}' early, and 
they served Nonvay and Iceland as well— 
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Norway did not have her own printer or 
publisher until the mid-iyth c. The printers 
brought to the North specifically copies oE the 
Bihle; during the second halE oE the i6th c. 
came the new hyinnaries, and very early the 
Small Catechism oE Martin Luther joined to 
make the great triumvirate oE early Scandi- 
navian Protestantism. 

There are some indications that even secu- 
lar letters were cultivated here and there in 
Nonvay during the i6th c. The city oE- 
Bergen had, during the saga period, ranked 
as the leading community oE the nation. That 
position had been maintained during the 
Hanseatic ascendancy, although the distinc- 
tion had not always been fraught with na- 
tional meaning. Bergen existed, in fact, under 
something like extra-territorial law, for the 
benefit of the German merchants and their 
crafts organizations. But even in the i6th c. 
the city on the western coast led the country 
in point of cultural leadership, and it was in 
Bergen that the Reformation church most 
quicldy became established. 

The leading Protestant clergyman of the 
century was the bishop Geble Pedersson of 
the Bergen diocese, and his right-hand man 
in the field of education was the lecturer in 
theology at the Bergen Cathedral school, 
Absalon Pedersson Beyer. Characteristically 
for the period, Beyer had been educated at the 
universities of Copenhagen and Wittenberg. 
Throughout the third quarter of the i6th c. 
he taught in Bergen, becoming known as the 
Lutheran humanist of his age. He wrote a 
topographical and nationally analytic Descrip- 
tion of Norway which marks rather clearly the 
extent of Norse decline but nevertheless gives 
vent to a personal hope for the future. He 
also- kept an extensive diary, Liher Bergensis 
Capituli, embracing moral precepts, keen ob- 
sen’ktions, and suggestive interpretations of 
his era. 

A second literary clergyman stalks with de- 
termined mien across the age, the Agder pastor 
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Peder Clausson Friis. His preaching was of 
the frontier type, and his experiences included 
some knifeplay. But withal there was in the 
Reverend Friis a great concern for his people 
and his country. He also was essentially a 
humanist, and he also wrote a topographical 
work; but, more particularly, he made the 
first significant modem translation of the 
Heimskringla Snorri Sturluson. Both the 
language and the cultural tone of Nonvay 
had by then varied so greatly from the best 
spirit of the saga age that Friis’s translation 
acted at once as a great historical-educational 
impetus and as a mirror by which the people 
could see the nation in terms of their fore- 
bears. To the renaissance of the rgth c; Peder 
Clausson Friis thus became a genuine fore- 
runner. 

The time between the Lutheran reforma- 
tion of the 1 6th c. and the national Nor- 
wegian renaissance of the 19th is characterized 
by ^political and social order luiovm as royal 
absolutism. In the northern lands the power 
of the Church was shattered; her great wealth 
was taken over by the King's govemrhent; her 
independent educational system was made 
part of the state bureaucracy; her system of 
appointments and ecclesiastical advancement 
was abolished, in favor of pastors by the secu- 
lar grace of Ae King. 

The new type reached its maturity and its, 
adquate form in 1660 when the sovereign of 
western Scandinavia, the monarch in Copen- 
hagen, broke the opposition of the nobility and 
declared his governmental power absolute. 
From a literary standpoint the period of abso- 
lutism meant chiefly two significant develop- 
ments: First, the University of Copenhagen, 
which had been largely a church institution, 
became a royal university for the training of 
the government bureaucracy, civil, military, 
or ecclesiastical. Secondly, the theatre and the 
drama in general became royal. By the i8th c. 
the Royal Theatre of Copenhagen was not 
only famous but without any serious com- 
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petitor in the entire realm. In this trend the 
northern countries followed the lead of the 
greater European powers. 

During the 17th c. two literary figures ' 
partially a\press the significant intellectual 
changes of their time: Fetter Dass,’^ and 
Dorthea Engelbrektsdatter. Like Beyer and 
Friis, Dass was a theologian. Initiated into a 
life of hardship by a long term of service as 
pastor among the fishermen of Nordland, he 
finally obtained the ample country parish of 
Alstahaug. He never considered his verse- 
making as even an attempt at the fine art of 
letters. His verses came easily, and he scat- 
tered his poems about in the fjords and on 
the islands. Homely poetry, graphically realis- 
tic lines, rugged nature, deep friendliness 
toward the people, simplicity in his religious 
trust— of such things Dass was made, and in- 
deed the combined efiFect is that of a man of 
size if not of gentility. He is by all odds the 
first important hard of modern Nonvay. 

Dass's poems, especially such as the Tnitw- 
pef of Nordhnd, belong to the folk and to the 
religious tradition, rather than to any univer- 
sity culture in royal Copenhagen. He sings 
of the moods of nature in the summer glory 
and the wintry gloom. He tells of the various 
occupations on sea and on land, is not afraid 
to portray the filth and the earthbound exist- 
ence of his people, and he makes the reader 
partake of a fare that he can relish, an air 
that he can quaff in deep draughts, a human- 
ity that wells up from the clear source of life. 
Dass also wrote some religious verse, chiefly 
didactic, songs to aid the young in memoriz- 
ing Lutlier’s catechism. The other representa- 
tive of the 17th c., Dorthea Engelbrektsdatter, 
produced religious poetry exclusively. The 
sentiment in her verses, in our day we should 
call religious sentimentality. But her hymns 
were highly esteemed, and some of them have 
been accepted into the permanent treasure 
house of northern h}’mnody. The excessive 
shedding of tears is not unnatural to the mood 


of certain Lutheran movements of the 17th 
and the i8th c. 

Following the death of Martin Luther, and 
especially during the hitter religious struggles 
of the 17th c., the insistence upon a rigidly 
defined system of doctrine characterized the 
thinking and the discussion of the northern 
lands. The consequent aridity of the estab- 
h'shed church stimulated the growth of pi- 
etism. But the stress on \artue and rationality 
was of , a piece witli a mental liberation that 
had been gathering force from as far back as 
the Italian Renaissance. 

In the united kingdom of western Scandi- 
navia the most influential and the most ade- 
quate representative of the enlightenment was 
the dramatist Ludvig Holberg.*‘ Although he 
was bom in Nonvay and spent his most im- 
pressionable years in his native land, he truly 
represents that western Scandinavian king- 
dom which had as its capital the ancient city 
of Copenhagen on the Sound, and which in 
addition to Denmark also included Nonvay 
and the duchies of Slesw'g and Holstein. I 
merely wash to point out here that even as 
Iceland during the late Middle Ages became 
increasingly dependent on the mother coun- 
try, Nonvay, so the regions of northern Scan- 
dinavia became dependent upon southern 
Scandinavia, a trend in the economic and 
cultural life that also threatened to make all 
of western Scandinavia the intellectual vassal 
of Germanic central Europe. Holberg is the 
sawor of the Danish-Nonvegian language. 
His insistence upon its use in the literary 
production of the time, and his fement effort 
to keep it pure, e.\-pressive, and vigorous, 
signaled a great national revival both in Den- 
mark and in Nonvay. 

It has already been stressed that when 
religious and feudalistic medievalism passed, 
the absolute kings dominated the European 
scene for more than nvo centuries. Culturally 
the period is strongest in the drama, which 
had its home in the Royal Theatre, and intel- 
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Jectually the ]ead passed more and more from 
the churcli to die royal university. 

The very nature of the historical develop- 
ment made it quite reasonable indeed to the 
people of the i8th c. that they should have a 
common state or royal university in Copeii- 
hagen. The Nonvegian students were in the 
habit of organizing their own student society, 
where provincial or separatistic oratory might 
well be heard at the same time that sharp 
lances were throira at the ruling class, but in 
the main the cultural distinction of the an- 
cient city, often referred to as the Athens- 
of the North, was recognized throughout the 
united hingdom. Indeed the common western 
Scandinavian tradition, in some of its forms, 
continues to be strong in our own day. 

The leaders of the Norwegian society in 
Copenhagen were the sons of men in the 
accepted professions, pastors, doctors, lawyers, 
militar)' officers, the children intent upon fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of their sires. Among 
these were Johan Herman Wessel,’^ Johan 
Nordahl Brun, Peter Harboe Frimann and 
his brother Claus, Niels Krog Bredal, Jonas 
Rein. The society flourished ca, 1770, but 
weakened toward the end of the century, 
when Norway began to agitate more in- 
sistently for her own university. The chief 
literary contributions of the society lay in the 
fields of the drama and in the principles of 
criticism to which the members adhered. In 
general the Nonvegian students leaned more 
toward the side of French classicism than did 
especially such Danish writers as the poet 
Ewald. ^ 

In Noru'egian circles north of the Skager- 
rack the literar)' tradition followed the trend 
marked by Beyer and Friis; that is to say, the 
.writers drew upon valley and fjord lore to 
give them subjects and their deepest mood. 

_ Such a group was found at Volda in Sunn- 
' more, from which came men like the pastor 
Hans Strom, the progressive farmer and poli- 
tician Sivert Aarflot, and later the great 


language reformer of the 19th c., Ivar 
Aasen.”^ - . 

In the majestic valley of Gudbrandsdal, the 
literary interest stemmed indeed from the an- 
cient Norse families. In the i8th c. the poet 
Edward Storm, son of a Vaagaa pastor, gave 
to Norway powerful and charming songs 
many people still love, songs that share the 
eternal emotion of a Robert Bums., The en- 
chanting summers of the Norwegian moun- 
tains are to Storm' an everlasting miracle of 
beauty. Other worthy poets are Simon 
Fougner and Peter Christopher Stenersen. 

In the northern city of Trondheim, mem- 
ories of a great archepiscopal church era were 
still strong, and even during the early Protest- 
ant centuries the city had a significant cathe- 
dral school and a royal academy of science. 
Although the art of imaginative writing was 
not cultivated to a high degree, Trondheim 
had distinguished scholars and essayists, above 
all the historian Gerhard Schoning. 

In Oslo, Christian Tullin flourished during 
the middle decades of the century.- A lover of 
nature and a believer in the Rousseauan prin- 
ciples in literature, he became the most dis- 
tinguished lyric romanticist of his native land, 
though- overshadowed by- the great geiiius of 
the following decade, Henrik Wergeland.’^ 

In 1809 Sweden lost to Russia the'control 
of the archduchy of Finland. When Jean 
Baptiste Bemadotte w'as elected cro\vn prince 
of Sweden in 1812, the understanding was 
that he could make an alliance with Napoleon 
and wrest the duchy back from the, czar. 
Destiny provided just the opposite. Bemadotte 
joined the Allies, arid, by the treaty of Kiel, 
in 1814, the kirig of Denmark, Nonvay and 
Slesvig-Holstein, for a slight compensation on 
the German border, .ceded his right to the 
throne of Norw'ay. By this transaction the so- 
called peninsular system came into being as 
the pet child of Bemadotte, who was now 
called Charles John. 

The system involved three principal points: 
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that , Finland belonged within the political 
sphere of Russia; that Denmarlc belonged 
within the sphere of Germany; and that only 
by making the peninsula one nation could 
Scandinatia proper be large and strbng enough 
to maintain its integrit}'. 

The peninsular system lasted from 1814 
to 1905. 

Culturally the change was notliing short of 
revolutionary. Nonvay obtained a large de- 
gree of political freedom; she came quickly to 
have in Oslo a national center, a city growing 
with almost American speed throughout the 
hundred years. All sorts of tigorous institu- 
tions were established: the storthing CParlia- 
menO, national university, national theatres, 
national art galleries and schools of music— 
all within tlie know’ledge and memorj' of a 
generation, 

. Of supreme importance w'as the intellectual 
■vigor to come from the Royal University in 
Oslo.. Although - at first it . had to rely on 
teachers brought from Copenhagen, stimulat- 
ing young scholars had by 1830 taken over 
key positions and were busj’ planning the na- 
tional campaign of this resurrection cen- 
tur)^ In 1825 John Sebastian Welhaven* 
and Henrik Wergeland matriculated at the 
university, and a few years later Anton Mar- 
tin Schvveigaard, Frederik Stang, and Peter 
Andreas Mimch W’ere transforming Ae fac- 
ulty both in mind and in spirit. 

In the university circles, lyric poetry w'as 
for the time being dominant, but in the coun- 
try at large the interest in drama and play 
production had carried over from the time 
when the.Nonvegian bureaucracy had taken 
their academic training in Copenhagen. Nor- 
W'ay herself had no distingiushed theatre until 
1828, when the Christiania Theatre at Bank 
Square W'as founded. 

Both in the capital of the nation and 
throughout the prov'inces, there were numer- 
ous dramatic clubs of a private nature. Some 
had little theatres of their ovra, whose chief 


purpose lay in the social entertainment they 
pro'vided. The personnel of such priv'ate 
groups W'as recruited^from the homes of the 
derg}', the teachers in- secondary and higher 
schools, officers of local army rmits, judges 
and attorneys, all of whom continued to be 
officeholders. They constituted in the aggre- 
gate whatever pretension to aristocrac)' the 
countT)' might show'. In that fact lies also the 
reason w’hy priv'ate dramatic dubs generally 
took their cue from Copenhagen or ev'en from 
Paris. The amateurs were lov'ers of the game 
and seekers of gentility. 

Some in Norw'ay ev'en at this time culti- 
v'ated the romantic novel and the short stor)'. 
The)' were, however, not t)'pically Norw'egian 
romanticists, for they had their eyes on Rous- 
seau and his Eiu-opeans. A writer like Maurits 
Hansen could on occasion tell a story from 
the Nonvegian folk life, but more frequently 
he let his imagination range all the way to 
Palm)'ra and Aladdin'. The Norwegians had 
to be born again through the resurrection of 
the saga and the Eddie poetr)', not to speak 
of the folk and fair)' tales, the ballads, and 
the national h)'mn, before their life could 
find expression in the genial peasant stories 
of Bjomstjeme Bjomson. 

Immediately foUow'ing the Napoleonic wars, 
Norway w'as thrown into a long and severe 
economic depression, which in some respects 
permanently altered the industrial and com- 
mercial structure of the nation. There can be 
little doubt that, in the main, separation from 
Denmark meant greater prosperity in Nonv'ay, 
for the Norwegians w'ere anxious to tr)' their 
fortunes in the v'arious enterprises of inter- 
national commerce. But the reorganization of 
banking and finance took the greater portion 
of tw'o decades. By a generous coincidence the 
recov'er)' was felt just as the tw'o great cultural 
leaders, Wergeland and Welhav'en, began to 
dominate the spotHght. 

To be a student leader w'as in those days to 
engage in a heated debate on the question of 
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national attitudes. There were few other po- 
litical forums of note, and the people at large 
gave a ready ear to yoimg and old in the new 
academic center of the land. Wergeland ar- 
gued that culture is basically national, indi- 
vidual, or personal in character. At least in his 
earh'er stages, he was inclined to minimize the 
significance of form, deeming emotion and 
imagination far more vital. Essentially ro- 
mantic in point of view as well as in tempera- 
ment, he would not admit that tedious learn- 
ing might be necessary to basic cultural de- 
velopment. 

Wergeland therefore made a virtue of the 
revolution of 1814. He desired to be free 
from Denmark not only in matters political 
hut also in the intellectual field. And although 
he was a romantidst, he did not, as many 
others were inclined to do, look toward Ger- 
many for inspiration and literary authority. 
Rather he sought the companionship of the 
English and the French, his visit to these two 
western kingdoms being of cardinal impor- 
tance in his life. 

Above all Wergeland desired to reunite the 
Nonvay of the rpth c. with the splendid 
nation of saga times. It was he that developed 
the formula, that Nonvegian history consists 
of two authentic ends divided by a foreign 
and corrupt middle. To melt away this un- 
-Nonvegian section, to weld the new and the 
• old together, was beyond all other considera- 
tions what Wergeland tried to do. 

Johan Sebastian Welhaven also belonged 
tothe academically trained bureaucracy of his 
native land. Both he and Wergeland came 
from a clergyman's home, although it was con- 
sistent with his theory and attitude that the 
young Henrik traced his family name to 
Verkland in the province of Sogn, a typical 
peasant community. Welhaven’s background 
, was more distinctly that of the intellectual 
aristocracy of his time. 

In the view of Nonvay’s intelligentsia, form 
' is of major, perhaps supreme significance in 


the development of culture. The spirit does 
not exist before the form is; rather it comes 
into being as the creative mind achieves a 
break-through in the discipline of a structural 
pattern. Culture must be looked upon as a 
laborious training in the use of the essential 
form symbols, one generation adding; its mite 
to what has been handed down to it by its 
sires. 

Obviously this view makes culture univer- 
sal, intellectual, aristocratic, with eminent 
stress upon continuities. Welhaven desired to 
continue the association with Denmark, be- 
cause it meant to him the entire growth of 
his people's culture in modem times. He was 
not, like Wergeland, assured that an ancient 
genius lived in the valleys and. the fjords of 
the coimtry. Consistent with the general cul- 
tural attitude, he also desired to orientate the 
new nation toward Central Europe, toward a 
gentle romanticism of idealized ballad and 
upland story. 

Wergeland labored energetically during the 
1830’s to spread enlightenment among the 
common folk, to strengthen the political integ- 
rity of the electorate, and to lay the whole 
broad basis of a democratic polity. He, threw 
off numerous Ijnic poems widi breathless 
speed, wrote the'vast Miltonian religious epic, 
Creatimt, Man, and the Messiah; he even 
found time to compose light farces to be used 
chiefly against his political enemies. 

Especially among the intelligentsia Werge- 
land had many bitter enemies, who accused 
him of serving the interests of literary crudity 
and ignorance, not to say bigotry. But during 
the last year of his life, when tuberculosis 
slowly robbed him of his energies, the Nor- 
wegian people began to understand the great- 
ness of heart and the depth of spirit he pos- 
sessed. The poetry he wrote during these last 
months proved a golden treasure to the entire 
nation. There has never been in Norway an- 
other lyric poet with equal wing span, never 
one vath his god-like concern for men and na- 
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ture alike. Writing until his pen dropped from 
his powerless fingers, Wergeland is one of the 
world’s most inspiring examples of spiritual 
majesty, of a soul’s power to transcend even 
death. 

Welhaven had a somewhat different for- 
tune. He was appointed a professor at the 
university and continued to play a large role 
even during the fifties and the sixties. He 
mellowed with age, grew calm and lofty. 
Unlike his great contemporary opponent, he 
did not produce an abundance of verse. Some- 
one remarked about him that when he found 
a subject he worked it with chisel and plane 
and lathe until it was perfect, but also until 
it had lost some of its ruggedness and its 
impressive size. Indisputably, Welhaven is 
one of the greatest masters of form Norwegian 
poetr)' can show. The gentle flow of his 
lines, and the nostalgic mood of his reminis- 
cent verse, contain the everlasting pleasure of 
dream and of sustained charm. 

Both Wergeland and Welhaven were uni- 
versity men of the late twenties and the thir- 
ties. Just in their day another type of intel- 
lectual leader came on the stage of the young 
country. The common . school had been re- 
organized, with the result that teachers were 
greatly in demand. Largely religious in its 
purposes, the grade instruction was supervised 
by the state pastors, each in his appointed 
parish. These clergymen in turn became vi- 
tally interested in the training of men that 
could meet the new demands upon the edu- 
cational system. During the 1830’s, a number 
of teachers’ seminars were founded, princi- 
pally small groups that met in the parsonage 
and trained under the guidance of an inspired 
churchman. Mainly because the seminar 
opened the door to brilliant farmer boys, who 
rarely had the means or the educational requi- 
sites to enter the university, the training 
given by individual pastors brought out a 
number of national leaders, some of the high- 
est caliber. Many of them found their way 


into the storthing, and distinguished poets, 
such as Vinje*^ and Garborg,*^ reached their 
destiny by way of the teachers’ seminar. 

Both Wergeland and Welhaven were also 
journalists. Both edited newspapers of a 
propagandist nature; both were convinced of 
the tremendous significance of the press in 
the intellectual growth of their time. Indeed, 
Norwegians were experiencing, in the period 
following Kiel and Eidsvoll, the first great 
expansion in publishing. There had been 
small journals in the i8th c., but they had 
been the instruments of the everpresent royal 
absolutism; they had been, with the royal 
university and the royal theatre, a need and 
an expression of the bureaucracy that domi- 
nated the affairs of the country. In 1819 the 
Morgenhladet, a vigorous political daily, was 
founded, and before long there mushroomed 
forth in the capital and in every town and 
village in the country journals of every de- 
scription, the greater portion being, however, 
either conservative along the line of Wel- 
haven’s Den Constitutionelle or radical in the 
spirit of Wergeland's Statshorgeren CThe 
Citizen'). Here too was a school beside the 
regular university, a school that trained many 
a political leader and many a fevered young 
talent of the period. Hardly a struggling in- 
tellectual of the 19th c. but at some time or 
other edited a journal of his own. 

TTiese tendencies are so many arms reach- 
ing forward and upward in trust and hope. 
But the national consciousness of the time 
also embraced meanings principally to be 
found in the collective memories, either of 
the country at large or of provinces that had 
in a vital measure retained the deep rhythms 
and the long-time values of folk life. The 
interest in folk music, fairytales, ballads, and 
indeed the sagas and the Old Norse mythol- 
ogy was not original or new. Great enthu- 
siasm had already been shown in this type 
of labor, both in Denmark and in Germany; 
the Norwegian students that had taken their 
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academic degrees at Copenhagen were no 
strangers to tlie movement. 

The significant change in mood and in 
basic evaluation must be understood in the 
light oF what had happened in 1814. The 
study of these national treasures might now 
be undertaken with Oslo as a center. There 
was a national university; there were the be- 
ginnings of a national theatre; there was the 
Norwegian parliament; there was the resi- 
dence of the king. All the thoughts of the 
nation drifted naturally up to Oslo, where 
the rights of the people were to be defined 
and the new intellectual life to show its most 
significant tendency and power. Oslo, as the 
capital of a young and vigorous state, acted 
as a throbbing heart in an eager body. The 
nation awaited its rapturous breathing. 

We cannot readily understand the signifi- 
:cance of the folkloristic development in Nor- 
way unless we see in it a reflex action. The 
• agrarian countryside owned and possessed 
cultural treasures of immense worth; but the 
•agrarian population itself was like the man 
;that owmed the field where a great prize was 
hidden; he had no conception of its value. 
'True enough, the owners of ancient home- 
steads loved their traditions and customs, but 
these were generally looked upon as local and 
family sagas. Few realized what Nonvegian 
folk culture could mean, once it could be 
brought with symbolic power into the life of 
- the entire nation. For this reason the work of 
" collecting and editing took on immense sig- 
nificance. The scholars that treated the folk 
art -of Norway at the same time shot it 
through with a meaningful symbolism not a 
' little akin to that which Luther achieved in 
his translation of the Bible. 

In 1839 Ludvig Mathias Lindeman becarrie 
organist at Our Savior’s Church in Oslo. His 
■father was a distinguished musician, and 
"Ludvig had brothers that also devoted their 
lives to the art. It was therefore natural that 
■the Lindeman name should become identified 


with the revival of Nonvegian church and 
folk music. During the 1840‘s he began col- 
lecting the upcountr)' melodies, a work he 
continued throughout the rest of his life, with 
the financial support of tlie state. Ludvig 
Lindeman wrote down ballads, folk dances 
and popular hymns in great number, a total 
of about 2,000 being published by the end 
of the century. The undertaking revolution- 
ized the music world of Norway, many of the 
deeply emotional tunes in a minor key ex- 
pressing the pining melancholy as well as the 
hope and yearning in the people’s heart. Be- 
fore Lindeman died, in 1887, Rikard Nord- 
raak and Edvard Grieg had appeared, to 
carry the popular melodies fonvard on the 
wings of genius. Lindeman himself was a 
creditable composer; he -wrote the melody to 
the grand Norwegian hymn. Bruit on the 
Rock the ChuTch Doth Stand. 

Simultaneously with Lindeman’s effort to 
collect and arrange the Nonvegian folk 
melodies, the two scholars Pe’ter Christen 
Asbjomsen and Jorgen-Moe, began to collect 
the Norwegian fairytales. These were, as I 
have said, in a spedal degree national and 
culturally dynamic, because they stemmed 
from the Old Norse pagan mythology, having 
grown branches and crown in the late Middle 
Ages and the early modem centuries. The 
Norwegian variety of this European folk art 
is distinguished by its grotesque but fascinat- 
ing mountain trolls, 

, The partnership of Asbjomsen and Moe, 
which had matured during the thirties, be- 
came very, active at the turn of the decade. 
In 1841 appeared the first modest collection 
of fairytales, new .and more ambitious vol- 
umes appearing in 1842, 1843, and 1844. 
From then onward additional tales of this 
order were published every year. The stories 
were in due time illustrated by some of the 
greatest . of Norway’s painters, principally 
Theodore Kittelsen and Erik Werenskiold, 
until the classic two-volume edition became 
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the treasured property of Norwegians every- 
where. 

The collecting of the fairytales was in no 
.way a simple matter. Or perhaps we should 
say that it was not a simple matter to give 
this literature back to the nation in such a 
form that it might become a genuinely popu- 
lar treasure of the people. The stories had 
lived their long lives in the dress of valley and 
fjord dialects. In many instances the language 
rooted way down into the Old Norse, -but it 
needed to be given some artistic treatment if 
it were to sing in the minds of the grovwng 
. generation throughout the land. Asbjomsen 
was a brilliant storyteller. His work comprised 
chiefly the narrative part of the task. Jorgen 
Moe grew into a recognized lyric and reli- 
gious poet. Together they took a line the 
country immediately appreciated. But it 
should be mentioned that the Nonvegian 
•language itself during the 19th c. moved so 
strongly in the direction of the Old Norse 
that the later editions of the fairytales have 
been brought back more nearly to the orig- 
inal dialect form, although the specific man- 
ner of telling them still belongs to Asbjomsen 
and Moe. 

These folk treasures from the valleys and 
the fjords thus came back in a garb that the 
entire citizenry recognized as their true na- 
tional costume. The Norwegian ballads had 
a similar fortune, but their story is at many 
points a different one. The European ballad 
had a recognized form from the beginning. 
The song and the dance, with which the 
ballad regularly associated, had taken their 
rise in ' the knighthood of the Middle Ages. 
In a sense the ballad was an upper class 
rather than a folk literature. Indeed, scholars 
connected with the university in Copenhagen 
had worked with the Danish ballads since the 
days of the Reformation. But the Nonvegian 
ballads or folk songs had been taken over by 
the ordinary boys and girls of the agrarian 
Upcountry and had been preserved as a folk 


treasure, especially in the province of Tele- 
mark. Yet they could not be given the same 
literary treatment as the fairytale; rhyme and . 
rhythm had to be recognized. Most scholars 
would say that the ballads should be left as 
nearly in, the dialect form as" possible in order 
that their musical qualities might not suffer; 
even small changes hy an indelicate hand 
might have disastrous consequences. 

The work of collecting and editing the 
ballads of Norway was done in the 1850’s 
principally by the pastor Magnus Brostrup 
Landstad, of Telemark province, otherwise 
distinguished as one of the greatest hymn- 
rvriters of the period. His edition of 1852 w'as 
not entirely successful, the old songs having 
been made too sophisticated. Ultimately Pro- 
fessor Moltke Moe, the son of Jorgen Moe— 
perhaps the greatest folkloristic scholar of the- 
age— in cooperation with Professor Knut 
Liestol brought out a definitive edition of 
Nonvay’s ballad literature. 

In all these tasks, a basic question of lan- 
guage made the problem difficult. The Old 
Norse classic vernacular had been chiefly a 
northwestern Scandinawan and a North- 
Atlantic speech; but during the late Middle 
Ages and as far into the modem era as Hol- 
berg, the South-Scandinavian and the Low 
German influences had threatened to swallow 
up the Norse entirely. Holberg spent a life- 
time counteracting these tendencies. When 
Norway separated from Denmark, the feeling 
grew that Norwegians too ought to bring 
their literary style into harmony with the 
national tradition. Many advocates of a par- 
tial return to the Old Norse appeared, among 
them Henrik Wergeland, but the heart of 
the problem was not reached until the middle 
of the centur)', when the general study of 
Old Norse gained recognition in educational 
circles. 

Even the most fen'ent nationalists saw that 
the modem language of Norrvay is too far 
removed from the language of the sagas to 
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make a forced return to the Old Norse at all 
practical. But many argued that the upcoun- 
try dialects were direct blood and hone of the 
classic hero vernacular. They contended that 
South-Scandinavian influences were confined 
to the Eastland and the southern coastal rim. 
If one could make a study of elements com- 
mon to the language of the inland valleys and 
the Westland fjords, it should he possible to 
find a modem norm in the dialects, a com- 
mon denominator that might possess not only 
a basic vocabulary but also the classic tonal 
qualities of a national speech. During the 
1840’s, Ivar Aasen, an unassuming farmer lad 
from the Sunnmore province, traveled from 
community to community gathering what he 
thought to be the national vocabulary. Toward 
the end of the decade he published his 
Grammar of the Norwegian Folk Language, 
a tmly epoch-making achievement. He was 
eagerly joined by talented upland poets, who 
used the native forms with telling eflFect in 
their verse. Among them were two men of 
rare genius, Aasmund Vinje and Ame Gar- 
borg. In their own field they continued the 
work of Henrik Wergeland. The New Norse 
language, with its splendid rugged cadences, 
gradually won the country; it has how been 
adopted by a goodly majority and has in addi- 
tion drawn the Dano-Norwegian speech in 
the same national direction, until modem 
Norse unity of expression is all but an accom- 
plished fact. 

It was one thing, however, to use the 
dialect-colored vernacular in writing poetry 
and national songs. For centuries the folk- 
loristic growths had maintained a style and 
melody that made an unfailing impression 
even on babes in the cradle. It was quite 
another matter to refashion the prose of the 
country; to catch anew the saga’s vigorous 
directness, packing verb and subject tightly 
together, wasting not a syllable, calling a 
spade a spade. 

About the mid-ipth c, the brilliant Nor- 


wegian historian Peter Andreas Munch wrote 
to one of his friends, "You cannot imagine 
with what endiusiasm the students at our 
university now throw their energies into the 
study of Old Norse.’’ Up to that time the 
people of Norway had read die sagas chiefly 
in the warmly felt but linguistically, inade- 
quate Danish translations of the scholar Niels 
Mathias Petersen. Wergeland met the classics 
in this dress, and although Bjomson and 
Ibsen may have .had a litde sense of the 
original language, they too must have relied 
upon Petersen. It was not until well toward 
the end of the century, when the great vic- 
tories of the New Norse language movement 
had been won, that the present excellent saga 
versions came into being. Indeed some of the 
very best are from the 20th c. 

But the revival of the saga gave rise in 
the mind of Bjomson to a conviction that the 
modem novel could be written in a prose, 
stemming directly from the ancient literature, 
and having at the same time the lively readi- 
ness and adequacy of a present-day tongue. • 

Bjomson’^ adopted Wergeland’s theory of 
the two authentic portions of Norwegian his- 
tory separated by an alien middle. With great 
energy the disciple began the welding enter- 
prise death had prevented Wergeland , from 
undertaking. Bjomson was remarkably versa- 
tile both as a literary man and as a political 
and cultural leader. He WTOte very fine 
dramas, a number of first-class novels, arid a 
goodly portion of the undying national poetry. 
The poetry' was often used in the heat of the 
political struggle, but his early dramas and 
novels were brought out with a definite his- 
torical plan and purpose. He intended the 
plays to bring saga life and character onto the 
national stage of his era. The audience was to 
be made aware of its kinship with heroes; it 
was to be made proud of its forebears; it was 
to become acquainted with the rhythm and 
the virile energy of the ancient families. 

The alternating current in Bjomson’s pro- 
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duction is shown in the appearance oE the 
drama Between the Battles in 1856 and the 
novel Synnove Solhakken in 1857. In the 
play Bjomson goes back to the hero king, 
Sverre Sigurdson; in the peasant story he 
brings the reader into a Norwegian farm 
home in Romsdal. Indeed all the peasant 
novels are designed to portray the countr}’- 
men on homesteads in the valley or along tlie 
fjord as lineal descendants of the saga folk. 
The alien link has been sawed awav. 

Tlie prose style of Synnovc Solbahken 
proved a fascinating surprise to mid-century 
readers. Tliere were charm and idealism in 
the book; there was a romantic glory in an 
unsullied nature and a spontaneous nature 
child. But espedally had the author made 
the Nortvegian language sing a new song; 
a deep and genuine undertone echoing the 
national voice had once more come into the 
cultivated pro.se of the land. It has been 
argued that folk song and fairj'tale regen* 
crated tlie speech of Nonray. There is much 
truth in the statement. It is, however, even 
more true to say that Bjornson is the great 
grandson of Snorri Sturluson and the people 
of the Icelandic family sagas. 

\^nien Bj’ornson came to Oslo from tlic 
Romsdal pastor's home, he met Henrik Ibsen, 
his senior by four years. Tliat was in 1850. 
On the second day of January the same year, 
the famous violinist Ole Bull had dedicated 
the Bergen National Stage, in which he took 
great interest and pride. In 1S51 Ibsen was 
called to work at the Bergen playhouse, and 
before the decade was drawing to a close lie 
and Bjomson stood in the lead of the move- 
ment directed not only toward the creation 
of a national drama but also toward the culti- 
vation of a significant national theatre in the 
country. 

- Henrik Ibsen’' worked as a leader of the 
national movement for more than a decade. 
In 1857 he was made ^director of the Nor- 
wegian Theatre in Oslo, an enterprise started 


parallel to Bull’s theatre in Bergen but more 
directly in protest against the Danish orienta- 
tion of the Christiania Theatre. Ibsen fol- 
lowed the rules of the time in using the saga 
and the folklore as basic material for the 
new dramatic art He mote historical plays 
and saga dramas; he also drew on the ballads 
in works such as St. Johns Night, OlaJ 
LUjelwans, and The Feast at Solhoug. But he 
also belonged to the Scandinarian movement 
of the fifties and the early sixties. Much of 
his poetry is written for the Scandinarian 
conventions of those years. In general it may 
be said that throughout his nationalistic and 
Scandinarian period, he was restless and im- 
certain of his talent. Far from being a bom 
political leader in a class with Bjomson, he 
radier shrank from contact with the crowd. 
In the middle sixties he broke away from the 
work in the theatre and devoted all his ener- 
gies to the writing of dramas. His talent was 
characterized by an intense inwardness and a 
preoccupation with the problems of the indi- 
ridual personality. In die quartet of plays. 
The Pretenders, Brand, Peer Gynt, and 
Emperor and Galilean, he brought the Nor- 
wegian drama fonvard to leaderslrip in the 
world, although it took the European pubh'c 
another ten years to recognize his genius. 

The central problem in these ethical 
religious plays is that of the life ideal, the 
creative and functional meaning of talents in 
a world sdll in the making, Ibsen is also try- 
ing to find a more satisfying expression for 
his religious yearning than he had been able 
to give in his earlier youth. Ringing phrases 
such as "All or nothing” and “The Third 
Kingdom” represent the final condensation 
of his thought on these insistent but per- 
plexing subjects. 

It is a rather striking coincidence in the 
national life of Norway that Bjomson 
achieved his definitive success as a theatre 
manager during those very years of the sixties 
when Ibsen broke through all hindrances 
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and gave the world an art of unrivaled intel- 
lectual intensity. By 1870 'the folklore of the 
■ nation had been made into a national pos- 
session; by the same year the two giants had 
•lifted the conscious art of the Norwegian 
renaissance to the highest point in modem 
times. 

During the 1870’s the cultural life of which 
•Bjomson and Ibsen had become leading ex- 
ponents underwent a distinct change in mood 
and tone. Not that the great folkloristic con-' 
■quest ceased to be valued. On the contrary, it 
found its way progressively into the sdiools 
of the land from the university down to the 
little one-room structure in the valley or by 
,the fjord. Not that the national emphasis was 
less decided in politics and in letters. In most 
respects it was quite the other way, for in 
1884 the Norwegian Liberal Party won its 
epoch-making victory over royal prerogative 
and established once for all the principle that 
. "Norway is a nation; it shall be one people”— 

. one people governing itself with prudence 
.and expressing its inner genius untrammeled, 

! untouched by fear or favor. 

Yet the weather vane had turned. The wind 
was blowing from another direction. During 
the great national romantic revival the public 
mind had been turned inward, in contempla- 
tion, of itself, its nature and its objectives. 
From time to time it had not failed to thrill 
with pride as scholars laid bare one treasure 
after another to the public eye. In the seven- 
;ties, attention gradually swung to the wider 
.world, to the new ideas coming in fast from 
the workshops of western Europe, and to the 
social problems incident to the growing metro- 
.politan industrial society. Many of the keener 
minds were brought to realize that at the 
moment when the folk revolution took place 
in the Germanic world there was also about 
to. take place a vast social and intellectual 
revolution in the western world at large. 

The change is indicated by some of the 
reading done -at the time. Aiixious young 


country teachers like Arne Garborg’^ were 
perusing Danvin’s Origin of Species. Tire 
broad socialistic program of the middle cen- 
tury had been impressed upon the . workers 
and stimulated their hope. Before long the 
writings of Karl Marx were to have a new 
gospel effect upon a European world ripe 
unto the harvest. 

In the early seventies, Bjornson, having 
made his residence for a decade in various 
parts of Europe, came home to Norway and 
settled on his Aulestad farm in Gudbrandsdal. 
During the years between 1875 and 1880 he 
changed his mind on matters of religion. 
Hitherto an optimistic Grundtvigian Chris- 
tian, he now championed the evolutionar)’ 
doctrine, to which he gave poetic expression 
in one of his most sublime poems. Honor to 
Life’s Eternal Springtime. Simultaneously he 
cast away much of his romantic literary bal- 
last and began to •\TOte novels of an.argumem, 
tative character. In a good many respects, the . 
change did not improve his literary style. But 
Bjomson the national champion continued to 
live and to labor; in love of country and in 
the superabimdance of life and ctmosity. he 
remained the old captivating personality. 

Ibsen was too great a mind and too indi- 
vidualistic to follow in the footsteps of his 
illustrious contemporary. But he came rmder 
the same European influences as Bjomson, 
and there was a parallelism of growth in their 
inner development. During the late severities, 
Ibsen captured the European stage and made 
it very nearly his domain, with dramas such 
as Pillars of Society, A Doll’s House, arid- 
just beyond the decade— Ghosts. The vigorous 
social attack in plays equally knbWn .for di- 
rectness and suggestive inwardness, gave him 
a newness that took Europe by storm. 

But the old grand \vriters were being joined 
now by a band of yoimger literary artists, 

- notably Ame Garborg, Alexander IGelland,"^ 
and Gtmnar Heiberg, not to speak of Jonas 
Lie,’^ who had written charming and very. 
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refreshing novels since 1870. Indeed Lie 
could in sonie fields produce a novel far bet- 
ter than Bjomson’s; especially in stories of 
, sea life and in fairytales of the North. Gar- 
horg rvas an incisive critic and one of the 
greatest' writers of national inspirational 
poetry, some of which is best grouped with 
hymnolog}’ and some in the genre of nature 
descriptions, sad and deeply meditative. He 
.also wrote diesis novels in which he came as 
hear to French naturalism as any Norwegian 
writer. Finally he was a stimulating and 
prophetic leader of the vernacular language 
renaissance. At his death in 1924 it was said 
that he was the most luminous Norweoian 

O 

mind of his age, and that may prove to be 
the judgment of history. 

■ Alexander Kielland and Gunnar Heiberg 
were intellectual aristocrats, with extraordi- 
nary sensitiveness and fine perception of 
psychological nuances; but they did not carry 
the national gospel forward in prophetic 
agony as .Garborg did. During the eighties, 
Kielland disarmed every sheptical reader and 
made himself known as- a sort of brilliant 
duellist ■ whose rapier-like thrusts could find 
the enemy and yet be followed with the in- 
stant pleasure it gives to watch a virtuoso. 
'Gunnar Heiberg was chiefly a dramatist, an 
admirer of Ibsen. It might be said, I think, 
that the theme of Love's Comedy is central 
to Heiberg’s writings. His lyric dramas por- 
traying the inability of man to harmonize the 

. gloiy of eros with temporal expediency have 
an inner glow and- a stylistically perfected 
symbolism that seem timeless. 

Early in the 1890’s, another group of sig- 
nificant young Tvriters came upon the na- 
tional scene, at least one of them soon to step 
out upon the arena of world literature. Knut 
Hamsun’^ has been variously estimated. For 
a time his people set him very nearly above 

■ all criticism; then he swore allegiance to a 
Nazi fatherland, and most Norwegians felt 
an urge to bum his wofks; From the stan(^- 


point of artistry he remains great, no matter 
what his political vagaries may be. He intro- 
duced a Dostoyevskian type of novel into 
Norway. He fused nature and lyric passion 
in the life of strange, asocial indiriduals. He 
let the fine tmdertones of his remarkable 
linguistic instrument run their cadences into 
every sensitive reader’s heart. There is no 
denying that he was and is an artist by tire 
grace of God. 

Neo-romanticism is the tag frequently given 
this type of literature. The older romanticism 
was national and folkloristic, at least within 
the Scandinavian field. The romanticism of 
the nineties was a psj'chological sensitiveness 
usually expressed in terms of rare individuals. 
The language was charged with music and 
color. The style was .of the kind that im- 
presses the member of an artists’ guild rather 
than a common reader. Lace-curtained pretti- 
ness, a sensitive blue anemone on a grave— 
of such was the romanticism of the nineties. 

In this group are men such as Hans Kinck’^’ 
and Sigbjom Obstfelder. Kinck was an ex- 
tremely productive writer of novels, most of 
them difiGcuIt to appreciate, but many with 
sections of great beauty and clairvoyant in- 
sight. Obstfelder is more frail, but his poetry 
is as representative of the decade as any other 
poetry written, unless it be that of Vilhelm 
Krag. 

During the last decade of the century, 
Ibsen finished his day of labor in a series of 
retrospective dramas. Bjornson continued to 
write during the first ten years of the 20th c. 
but he too had completed the major portion 
of his task. 

The First World War marks a point of 
division between the first and the ^ second 
stage of the contemporary drama. Until the 
war the realistic social novel in the produc- 
tion of Sigrid Undset,* Olaf Duuh,’^ Johan 
Bojer,"^ Peter Egge, and other tvriters was not 
unlike that of the 19th c.; perhaps nearest 
that of the 1870’s. These rvriters have indeed 
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continued into our day, have in fact domi- 
nated the picture. But from the beginning 
of the 1920’s the socialistic labor gospel be- 
came ever stronger. The emotional surge in 
young writers such as Nordahl Grieg is of 
indignation mingled with pity. In the second 
World War, practically all these writers 
surged into a high and gripping spirit of 
national fervor. Sodalism, originally a class 
and group gospel, has now made peace with 
the elemental drives and needs of folk life. 
That growth, that identification, that commit- 
ment may quite possibly be the lasting spir- 
itual achievement of World War II. 

Among the younger writers of the 1920’s 
and 30’s, we ought to mention, in addition to 
Nordahl Grieg,”" the poet Amulf Overland,”’ 
the novelists Johan Falkberget,” Sigurd Hoel, 
Ronald Fangen, Kristofer Uppdal, Oskar 
Braaten, Sigurd Christiansen, Magnhild 
Haalke, Arthur Omre. Likewise the poets 
Collett Vogt, Herman Wildenvey, Olaf Bull, 
Gunnar Reiss-Andersen, Olaf Aukrust. 

The soul-stirring war poems evoked by the 
Hitler attack on Norway gave promise of a 
new day in Nonvegian literature, a day in 
which the social gospel wdll be restated in 
terms of high moral and spiritual resolution. 
The soil has been plowed deeply during re- 
cent years, and there is every sign that the 
nation has emerged from the ordeal more cre- 


ative arid more consciously devoted to its cul- 
tural task. . 
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NUBIAN-See Ethiopic. 

OAXACA— See Mexican. 
OCCITANIAN— See Catalan. 
OCEANIA— See Poljmesian. 

OJIBWA— See North American Native, 
ONA— See South American Indian, 
ORINOCO— See South American Indian, 
ORIYA— See Indian. 

OSMANLI— See Turkish. 


OTTAWA— See North American Native. 
OTTOMAN— See Turkish. 

PAIUTE— See North American Native. 

PALESTINIAN — See Arabic; Aramaic; 
Hebrew. 

PALI— See Indian. 

PALMYRENE-^See Aramaic. 
PANJABI-See Indian. 

PANO— See South American Indiaiit 
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PAPAGO — See North American Native. 
PAPUAN— See Australian Aborigine. 
PARAGUAYAN — See Spanish American. 

PATAGONIAN — See South American 
Indian. 


PATWIN— See North American Native. 
PAWNEE— See North American Native. 
PENOBSCOT— See North American Native. 


PERSIAN 


Iran for many years was loio^ra to the West- 
ern World as Persia, because of the historical 
preeminence of the prordnce of Parsa On 
Greek, Persis, now Ears- whence the language 
today is called Farsi.^ Old Persian is the 
mother tongue of both Middle Persian 
(Pahlaw) and Modem Persian (Farsi). The 
relation of Old and Modem Persian presents 
something of a parallel to that of Anglo-Saxon 
and Modem English: an analytical language 
developing from one highly inflectional. Mod- 
em Persian has also been influenced by the 
introduction of Arabic words, especiaUy in 
the written language. 

It was from Parsa that the Achaemenians 
under Cjths in 550 b.c. conquered the Medes 
of Western Iran, and established a dynast}’ 
that lasted until 330 b.c., when the last Darius 
vvas overthrown by Alexander the Great. No 
records of the Medes themselves have been 
preserved; we know that they had chronicles, 
from mention in the Bible; other references 
are foimd in Ass}Tian inscriptions and in 
Greek (Herodotus). The Achaemenian (Old 
Persian) literary remains are mainly edicts 
and proclamations. These were graven in a 
ciuieiform script. Assyrian and Accadian are 
also cuneiform, but their symbols are ideo- 
grams, like Egyptian and Chinese; whereas 

^ The system of transliteration here employed is 
that approved by the International Oriental Con- 
gress of 1894; save that the Persian pronundation 
calls for the following modifications: th=s; z=z; 
d=z; dh=z; w=w or v. 


Old Persian had already become syllabic. The 
s}’Ilabary contains 36 characters, of which 
3 are vowel signs. In addition, there are 4 
ideograms (for the common expressions Tdng,’ 
land,’ ‘earth,’ ‘Ahura Mazda’), 2, word- 
diw'ders, and 18 numerical signs. 

After Alexander, Iran lay under foreign 
domination imtil the Sasanian dynasty drove 
out the Parthians in 226 a.d. The Sasanians 
flourished for four centuries, during w’hich 
time Pahlavi was the official language, until 
the Arab invasion in 635 and the death of 
Yazdigird III, the last Sasanian king, in 652. 
Although the Arabs held official control until 
the sacking of Baghdad in 1238 by the Mon- 
gols under Hulagu Khan, this control rvas 
but nominal from the time of the Saffarid 
d}’nasty, established in 867, the period when 
Modem Persian began. The language of 
Iran, during the Sasanian period, was modi- 
fied by many Semitic forms, mainly Chal- 
dean, as later it was admixed with Arabic. 

The earliest inscriptions, while mainly of 
historical interest, are simple, straightfonvard, 
and dignified in expression. They are often 
direct pronouncements; “Sa}’s Darius the 
King: This kingdom which Gaumata the 
Magian took from Cambyses, this kingdom 
from of old rras in our family . . “Says 
Darius the King: By the grace of Ahura 
Mazda these countries respected my laws.” 

Both Old Persian and Avestan ate closely 
related to Sanskrit, and belong to the Indo- 
European family of languages. Avesta is the 
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language of the oldest writings of the Zoro- 
astrians. At what period Zoroaster’^ spread his 
views, no certain information tells; it is now 
generally heh'eved that he began his activity 
. in Bactria (western Iran), and died ca. 583 b.c. 
The Gaihm is the only portion of the Avesta 
supposed to contain his own words, the re- 
mainder having been destroyed in Alexander’s 
invasion; and even the material possessed by 
the Sasanians has been largely lost. The 
Pahlavi Dmkard (Religious Acts'), a 9th c. 
treatise, tells us the Avesta was divided into 
three groups: the gdsantk, mainly religious; 
the ddttk, legal, for the laity; and the hdtak- 
uidnsank, scientific. The surviving fragments 
are of five types: (r) the Yasna, mainly 
hjTnns to divine beings, including the Gdtlids. 
Its yz chapters conespond to the 72 strands 
in the ritual girdle (kushti) of the Zoroas- 
trian, (2) the Vispered, supplementary ritual 
formulas. (3) the Vendidad, describing the 
creation of the good by Ahura Mazda 
(Ormuzd) and of the evil by Angra Manyu 
'■ (Ahriman), and giving purification rites and 
penances. (4) The Yashts, hymns to the 
angels that preside over the days of the 
month. (The Zoroastrian calendar had 12 
months of 30 days, with an intercalated 5 
days, the gathds. (5) the Khorda (little) 
Avesta, a prayerbook for 'lay use, compiled by 
Adharpadh Mahraspand in the reign of 
Shapur 11 (310-379). With the literature 
around it, the work is known as the Zend o 
Avesta (Zend, commentary; Avesta, base, sup- 
port). It has no . great literary distinction, 
though of major historical and religious im- 
port. 

Little material from the Parthian period re- 
mains, though toward its end (ca, 215) was 
bom ManI, whose effort to blend Zoroastrian 
and Christian elements produced the long 
influential (to the 13th c.) religion of Mani- 
chaeism, documents of which have been pre- 
served. 

\ Pflkkm Outside of traces on coins. 


and other inscriptions, Pahlavi waiting begins 
with translations of the Avesta and with' reli- 
gious commentaries, of which the most im- 
portant are the Dinkard, mentioned above; 
the Ddtistan-e Dintk (Religious Opinions) of 
Manushchihar, in the late 9th c.; the Skikand- 
gumantk 'Vijdr (Dcniht-dispelling Explana- 
tion) of the same period; the Bundahishn 
(Ground-giving), an , early manual set in its 
present form in the 12th c.; the' Dlnd-ye 
Mainyo^e Khirad (Opinioiis of the Spirit of 
Wisdom); and the narrative Book of, Arda 
Virdf. 

The Zoroastrian priests, the sole guardians 
of Pahlavi literature after the fall of the 
Sasanian dynasty, were little concerned with 
non-religious texts; few, therefore, have sur- 
vived. Among those extant are the Tale of 
Khosraiv-e 'Kawddhdn and liis Page, perhaps 
the oldest hero story of the period (ca. 500 
A.D.); the Karndmak-e Artakhshatr-e Pdpakdn 
(Deeds of Ardashlr-e BdhaMn), a story (ca. 
600 A.r).) of the first Sasanim monarch; the 
Cities of Iran; the Wonders of Sagistdn; a 
Pahlati-Pazend glossary; a book on chess, 
There are also fragments preserved and doubt- 
less many tales now lost, that were later 
combined into the epic story of ^rly Iranian 
history, the Slmhnaina (Book of Kings), lost 
versions of which from the 8th c. are refened 
to, the present form of which was begun in 
the late loth c. by Daqiqi and completed 
(1010) by Firdausi. 

Although song and poetr)'^ doubtless flour; 
ished in the Sasanian courts, there are only 
legends as to their origin. One story tells that 
the first verses in Persian were a couplet com- 
posed by the King Bahram 0^,(420-438) 
and his mistress Delaraml More drcumstan- 
tial is -the story of Barbad, minstrel at the 
court of Khosraw Parviz (590-627). The 
King so loved his horse Shabdiz that he vowed 
to kill anyone that told him, of its death. The 
newsbearer was Barbad; he sang a song hint- 
ing the fact; the long cried "Shabdiz is dead!’’ 
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—‘It is the King diat says so” .. . and the 
minstrel had saved his life. The names alone 
of other minstrels—Afann, KhosrawanI— have 
come down to us, out of the Sasaniah period. 

Modem Persimt. The Uyo centuries follow- 
ing the Arab conquest were marked by the 
gradual conversion of the Iranians to klam. 
With the new religion the scribes (dopir) 
abandoned the old and cumbersome script for 
the more practical Arabic. For some time, 
however, Pahlavi continued side by side with 
the modem form, especially among those that 
retained the Zoroastrian faith. Much of Persian 
wisdom— including the system of accounts and 
the divan Ctreasury; later used— somewhat like 
the Greek thesaurus— oi a collection of a poet’s 
work, usually arranged alphabetically by the 
rhymes)— was taken over by the Arabs. Thus 
what the Western World knows as Arabic 
science has many Iranian elements. 

Tmvard the end of the yth c. the rule of 
the Umayyad Caliphs grew more turbulent, 
until in 748 Marwan II— despite the vigorous 
warnings, in prose and in celebrated verse, of 
Nasr ibn Sayyar, governor of Khorasan— was 
overcome by the 'Abbasid leader Abu Muslim, 
himself a native of Khorasan, who established 
the ‘Abbasid dynasty. To the Persians, how- 
ever, this meant a greater share in the gov- 
ernment councils, including the creation of 
the ofBce of VazJr (vizier) or chief-e.\-ecutive, 
made eminent through the noble Persian fam- 
ily of the Magian, Barmak, whose sons (Bar- 
mecides) were cultured and wise administra- 
tors (752-804), Through tliem Persian cus- 
toms were revived and influence increased, 
through the cahphates of Al-Hadi Musa (b. 
76b, ruled 785-6), Harun al Raslud (760- 
809), and Al-Ma’mun (786-815). In the field 
of religion, the Arabs accepted a great scholar 
rvhatever his racial background; Arab uncon- 
cern in non-religious works left the field of 
literature free for Persian ploughing. During 
all this time, however, down to tlie despoiling 
of Baghdad (1258) by the Mongols, Arabic 


was almost the only language of prose expres- 
sion. For the two centuries following the 
Arab invasion, indeed, (mid 7th-mid 9th c.) 
Arabic served as the sole literary medium in 
Iran. Hence, during these and the succeeding 
centuries, a large portion of the Arabic litera- 
ture was produced by Persians; such works 
represent tlie intellectual activity of the Per- 
sians during this period, and reveal many of 
the important and diaracteristic manifesta- 
tions of their genius. Ever since tlie Arab 
conquest, writing in Arabic (the language of 
the Koraii) was considered a sign of learning 
and piety in Iran, and as recently as 30 or 
40 years ago most of the religious works were 
still composed in Arabic. 

Many of tliese early writers in Arabic arc 
known. The translation of Kahh mid Divnm 
by ‘Abdullah Ibn aI-MuqafFa‘ (d, 757) is 
extant. The Persian Hammad ibn Sabur 
(Shapur) al-Rauaya (d. ca. 775) edited die 
ancient Arabic poems the Mu'allaqat. Muslim 
ibn al-Walld (d. 803) was court poet of 
Harun al-Rashid, whose sons were taught by 
the Persian grammarian ‘Ali ibn Hamza al- 
Kcsal (d. 805). Other poets of Rashid’s court 
are the UTiter of love songs, Al-‘Abbas ibn 
al-Ahnaf; and the brilliant Abu Nuwas, whose 
adventures spice the pages of die Arahimt 
Nights, in sharp contrast to die simple and 
pious verses of the noted poet Abu al-‘Atahiya 
(d. 828). Odier cultured men of Rashid’s day 
include the philologist Al-Asma‘i (d. 831); 
the historians Ibn Qutayba (d. 828) and Al- 
Waqidl (d. 823) with his secretary Ibn Sa'd 
(d. 845). Somewhat later, Abu Tammam (d. 
846), himself a poet, collected in Hanma a 
great body of ancient Arabic poetry. 

Among die purely religious expressions are 
die sapngs of the mystic Rabi'a al-‘Adawijya 
(d. 753), a forerunner of the Sufi; her pious 
utterances— ‘‘He is not sincere in faith diat 
doth not, in the contemplation of die Lord, 
forget His chastaiing’— were iwdcly quoted. 

Persian literature, in its own tongue, re- 
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awoke with the lessening of the Arab power; 
first in Khorasan, the province farthest from 
Baghdad; more widely during the Samanid 
dynasty (874-999) thereafter. Still in 
Arabic are the Kitah al-Muamniann (Book 
of the Long-Lived') of Abu Hatim of Sistan 
(d. ca. 864); the KitM> al-Bukhald (Book of 
the Misers) of ‘Amr ibn Bahr, al-Jahiz (the 
pop-eyed; d. 869); and several collections of 
traditions, notably the Sahih of al-Bukhari 
(d. 870). Toward the close of the loth c., 
the culture of the period was summed up in 
several works. Prime among these are the 
51 anonymous tracts of the Ikhwan al-Safa 
(Brethren of Purity), a group of philosophers 
seeking to preserve accumulated wisdom. In 
.976 Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad ibn Yusuf 
;al-Katib (the scribe) of Khwarazm rvrote the 
Mafdfih al-Ulwn (Keys to the Sciences); and 
in 988 Abu al-Faraj Muhammad ibn Ishaq 
al-Warraq (the copyist), better known as Ibn 
Abl Ya'qub al-Nadim, wrote the Fihrist 
Ondex) of 10 ntaqdlat (discourses), an exten- 
sive account of earlier writers and (mostly 
lost) works. 

. The tendency of the poets to use Persian 
for their verse had by now become dominant; 
even in the Arabic poetry collected by Abu 
Mansur ‘Abd al-Malik al Sa'alibl (the fox-fur 
trader) of Nishapur (861-1038) in Yatimat 
al-Dahr (Unique Pearl of the Age), the ref- 
erences constantly assume a knowledge of the 
Persian language and customs. Out main 
knowledge of the poetry in Persian comes 
from the Chahdr Maqdla (Four Discourses; 
ca. 1155) of Nizami-ye 'Aruzl of Samarqand, 
and e^ecially from the Luhdh al-Alhdb 
(Marrow of Understanding early 13th c.) of 
Muhammad ‘Awfi. The latter lists 286 Per- 
,sian poets of the period, of whom 164 are 
professional poets. 

■ Earliest of these are Hanzala of Badghls; 
Hruz-e Mashriqi; and Abu Salik of Gurgan, 
of each of whom we have, but two or three 
couplets. More important is Shahid of Baikh, 


whose few preserved couplets indicate a mel- 
ancholy strain. Most significant, the first 
great poet of the time, in Abu ‘Abdullah Ja'far 
ibn Muhammad al-Rawdhaki, known as 
Rudagji (d. 940), a deft poet and charming 
singer whose verses are said to have totaled 

300.000 couplets. His work is esteemed by 
early Persian critics as of great beauty; his 
some 250 extant couplets show him of sweet- 
ness and power. Also significant is the work 
of Daqiqi (Abu Mansur Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad al-Daqiqi of Tus; d. 952). He wrote 
love poems, poems in praise of wine, and 

1.000 couplets of the Book of Kings, later com- 
pleted by Firdausi. The work of Mansur ibn 
'All al-Mantiqi of Ray shows an increasing 
use of rhetorical devices, as of the figure husn-e 
ta'lil (ascription of causes:, the stars tremble 
[twinkle] because they fear the conqueror’s 
sword). 

Among the non-professional poets of the ' 
time were the Samanid King Mansur II ibn 
Nuh (997-999); the poet and patron the 
Ziyarid Qabus ibn Washmgir, called Shams 
al-Ma‘ali (Sun of tbe Heights; ruled 976- 
1012); Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna (b. 969; 
999-1030), from whose invitation. Avicenna 
fled to Qabus. 

Even Persian prose had many of the adorn- . 
ments of poetry. It is of three sorts: (i) 'm, 
naked, simple— for the most part not found 
save in recent use; ' (2) metrical (murajjaz); 
(3) rhymed (musajja') but without meter. 
Chief among the varieties of poetry are (1) 
the comparatively short ghazal (ode); (2) the , 
longer qasida (elegy), popularized by the 
Arab poet al-Mutanabbl (905-965); (3) a 
firagment of this, the qit’a. These three have 
the same rhyme throughout the poem. The 
hayt is the line unit; a half-line or hemistich 
(important in the complex devices of the 
verse) is called a misrd'. More intricate rhymes 
are used in (4) the - du-haytt, later nfbai, 
quatrain (plural ruhd'iyyat), in which some 
24 meters may be used; (5) the “masnavi” 
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Ccontinuous rhyming couplets), of which the 
only verses preserved from the early period 
are the 1,000 lines of Daqiql used in Firdausi's 
Shahnama; but it is the favorite form for 
long poems in Persian. Figures of speech, in 
greater 'number and more fanciful than in 
English, run through all these works, both 
poetry and prose. 

The courts of Ghazna, Isfahan, Buk- 
hara, Tabaristan, Khiva, and other centers 
vied with one another in encouraging men of 
letters, many of whom— Abu Mansur; Abu 
Rayhan al-BirunI C973-1 048)— traveled from 
court to court, finding honor, dedicating suc- 
cessive works to various princely patrons. 

In philosophy and medicine, the work of 
Avicenna^ CIBn'Sina, 980-1037) exercised a 
tremendous influence over both Arabic and 
European thinkers. He wrote two romances, 
Hct)>y ihi Yal^cin and Salatmn and Ahsal; 
and a number of graceful Persian quatrains— 
one of which, beginning "Up from earth's 
Centre through the Seventh Gate,” Fitz- 
Gerald has slipped among Omar Khayyam’s. 

The first collection of fttaqflwwf (seances) 
was written by Badi‘ al-Zaman-e Hamadani 
(pfip-rooS) in Nishapur; they were later 
imitated by al-Hariri. These were in Arabic; 
the chief poets in Persian were four: ‘Unsuri; 
Asadi; 'Asjadi; and the greatest, Firdausi, of 
world renown. 

‘Unsuri (Abu al-Qasim Hasan ibn Ahmad, 
d. ca. 1050), chief of “400 poets attendant 
upon” Sultan Mahmud, was an elegant versi- 
fier. Of 'Asjadi (Abu Nazar 'Abd al-'Aziz ibn 
Mansur) little survives, save praise of him 
by later poets. The prose study of prosody of 
FarrokhI (Abu al-Hasan 'All ibn Julugh) is 
lost, blit his divan survives, with vigorous 
qandas. On Firdausi's coming to Ghazna, 
these poets found him so well versed in early 
Persian history and so skilled in poetry, that 
they recommended him (the story goes) to 
complete the Shahnama, the Book of Kings. 
Ferdawsi (Firdausi^; Abu al-Qasim Hasan 


ibn 'All of Tus; 935-1025) finished the 60,000 
couplets of the poem when he was almost 80. 

It is a full account of the legendary and his- 
torical rulers of Iran to the Arab conquest; 
vigorous, spirited in the movement of its 
battle scenes, so fen'ent in its patriotism that 
Firdausi wrote another poem, a "masnaw” on 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife (Ynsnf and 
Ztdaykha) to show the Arab rulers that other 
stories interested him too. Disappointed in 
the reward Sultan Mahmud bestowed on him 
for his major work, Firdausi wrote a sharp 
satire on the Sultan, and fled. His master- 
piece, despite the orthodox Sultan’s objections 
to its patriotic zeal, stands as the national 
epic of Iran. 

Of about the same period is Asadi (Abu 
Nasr Ahmed ibn Mansur of Tus; d. ca. 1040), 
first to write the mimazara (strife poem), 
somewhat similar to the European debate 
poem, on such subjects as spear and bow, day 
and night, Arab and Persian, His son, ‘Ali 
ibn Ahmed al-Asadi, wrote a 10,000 line 
heroic poem, the Garshasp-nama, in imitation 
of the Shahnama; also the Liighat-e F«rs, the 
oldest extant Persian lexicon. Among the 
minor poets of Firdausi’s time, one that then 
enjoyed high repute, though little of his 
work remains, is Kesa’i (b. 953), who wrote 
religious poetry and love songs. 

Power passed from Ghazna to the Seljuq 
Turks. The minister Abu ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn 
Ishaq, the Nizam al-Mulk (1018-92; his 
murder was the first prominent act of the 
new Order of the Assassins), was a patron of 
the arts, and author of a Siyasat-nama (Book 
on the Art of Government; 1092) written at 
the request of his Caliph, Malikshah, in dear 
and dignified prose. More important is Nasir-e 
Khosraw (b. 1003), about whom many leg- 
ends have grown, to whom many wOrks are 
ascribed. Actually his are the Safar-nama 
(Book of Travels') in prose; and, in verse, the 
Divan, the Rcnvshana-i-ndnut (Book of Light), 
and the Sa'ddatmdma (fBook of Felicity). The 
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story of his travek, including the holy pil- 
grimage, is told in dear and simple style. 
After most of his travels, at the age of 50, he 
wrote the poems in his Utvan, which are fer- 
vently (Isma 'ili) religious, and scorn the pleas- 
ures Cand the poets) of the court. Rich in 
learned references, they are also original, and 
—rare in those troubled times— outspoken and 
fearless. 

• Four writers of this period made popular 
the distinctively Persian form, the nibaiyyat. 
Baba Tahir ‘Uryan of Hamadan (early nth 
c.) wrote dialect quatrains in an irregular 
form. Abu Sa'id Abu al-Khayr (967-1049), 
the Sufi (mystic), used the form for philo- 
sophical and religious speculations; the popu- 
larity of his quatrains helped to spread mysti- 
cism in Iran. His verses— though their thoughts 
have come to us through others— will sound 
familiar to Western readers: 

Said I, To whom belongs thy Beauty?’ He 
Replied, 'Since only I exist, to Me; 

Lover, Beloved, and Love in one am I: 
Beauty, the Mirror, and the eyes that see!’ 

The Shaykh Abu Isma'il ‘Abdullah Ansari of 
'Herat (1006-88) wrote the pious, prose 
Mtmqjat CSttpplicaticms'), as well as ruhaiyyat. 
One of his quatrains ends wdth the neat 
figure: 

Strive to be like the pupil of thine eye: 

To see all, else, but not thyself to see. 

Greater than these three both in the quality 
of his quatrains and in world repute is 'Omar 
ibn Ibrahim Khayyam (the Tentmaker), or 
Omar Khayyam*^ (d. 1123), free-thinker, 
mathematician, and astronomer, as well as 
author of the- quatrains made world-famous 
through the English version of Edward Fitz- 
‘ Gerald. A great number of the quatrains 
ascribed to Omar, however, are probably the 
work of any of a score of other Persian poets. 
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The ntbai is a favorite form; the practice of 
philosophical speculation in figured analog 
and polished verse was widespread. The earli- 
est manuscript of Omar’s Rtibaiyyat, contain-, 
ing but 158 quatrains, was copied three cen- 
turies after his death. To the Western World, 
however, he symbolizes the mystic, but life- 
lowng Persian poet at his best: 

I sent my soul through the Invisible 
Some letter of that After-life , to spell: 

And by and by my soul return’d to me 
And answer’d “I myself am Heav’n and Hell.” 

Not all the poets of the period wrote in - 
mystic vein. Qatran of Tabriz strove for pol- 
ished effects in difficult, forms— such as double . 
rhyme, wherein each line, while carrying 
along the usual correspondences of meter and 
rhyme with other lines, also rhymes its last 
word, a monosyllable, with tHe final syllable 
of the word before. Ascribed to Fakhr al-Din 
As'ad of Gurgan is the poetic romance V?s 
and Rdniin (ca. 1048), employing the haiaj' 
meter C'^ , four times), w'hich there- 

after has been used for romantic “masnavi,” 
the heroic poems using the mutaqmh 

(u , u , u , u — ) octameter. A 

lost romance, Wantiq and 'Aizra, was composed 
ca. 1050 by Fasihi of Gurgan in miitaqarih. 

Fasihi’s royal patron, ‘Unsin al-Ma'ali 
Kaykawus, himself wrote a lengthy prose 
Qabus-nmna (Book of Conduct), the 44 
chapters of which give information and ad- 
vice on all subjects: purchasing slaves; drink- 
ing rvine; granting favors;' medicine, poetry, 
astronomy; God, and reh'gious and filial piety; 
the use of the hot bath; generosity. The book 
is enlivened wath many anecdotes and qua- 
trains, most of the latter original. The prose 
is not ornate, yet carefully wrought; straight- 
fonvard, simple, its humor enriched by prov- 
erbs: A house with two mistresses is uriswept 
—and maxims: Seek a favor of a stingy man 
only when he is drunk, 
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A number o£ encyclopedic works appeared; 
the Nuzhat-naim-ye ‘Alai of Shahmardan ibn 
Abu al-Kha}^ Gate nth c.}, similar to the 
earlier one of Avicenna; the survey of reli- 
gions, Baym cd-Adyan (1092), by Abu al- 
Ma all Muhammad ‘Ubaydullah; the slightly 
earlier historical work of Kardlzi, Zayn al- 
Aklibar; the book on the Suns by ‘Ali ibn 
‘Osman al-GollabI al-Huj\vIri, Knslif al- 
Mafijnb (Revelation of the Occult). Abu al- 
Hasan ‘Ali al-Mavvardi (d. 1058) uTote on 
ethics and law. Chief of the thinkers of the 
period was Imam Abu Hamid Muhammad al- 
Ghazzali (1059-1111), who supplanted phil- 
osophical concern in Islam by elevating mysti- 
cism to a devotional system, and whose -writ- 
ings and influence won him the name of 
Hujjat al-Islam (Tlie Proof of Islam). Of his 
70 , works, the- most important is an Arabic 
study, Ihya al-Ulum al-Din (Revival of the 
Religious Sciences), popular in its Persian 
form, Kimiyd-ye Sa'adat (The Alchemy of 
:Happiness). Somewhat later Cmo) came the 
important encyclopedia of medicine, Zakhira- 
ye Khwdrazmshdhi; the Maqamdt (Semtces) 
of Hamidi (the Qazi Hamid al-Din Abu Bakr 
of Balkh), a Persian imitation of earlier 
Arabic works, but noted for its debates, its 
riddles, its legal and mystical speculations, in 
carefully wrought and elaborate euphuistic 
form; and the translation into Persian (ca. 
1145), in eloquent and rnost popular prose, 
by Nizam al-Din Abu al-Ma‘ali NasruUah 
ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid, of the 
famous Book of Kalila and Oimna. 

The mystical poet .Sana^ (Abu al-Majd 
Majdud ibn Adam; d. ca. 1 150) wrote a TLivan 
and 7 "masnavis,” of which the greatest is the 
Hadiqat al-Haqiqat (Garden of Truth). This 
is a mystical ethical poem of some 11,000 
lines, ranging in its ten books from praise of 
God and of the Sultan to discussions of rea- 
son, astronomy, carelessness, love, and the 
-author’s own condition. It is written in rather 
slow-mcving style, though it contains some 


interesting parables, including the well-known 
story of the blind men describing an elephant. 
The varied poems in the Divan are more 
pleasantly written. Little is known of the 
work of Abu- Bakr Azraqi save some verses in 
praise of his overlord. Mas‘ud-e Sa‘d-e Salman 
is knorvn chiefly for the sad Hdbsiyyat (Songs 
of Captivity'), written during 12 years’ im- 
prisonment by the Sultan Ibrahim of Ghazna, 
for intrigue with the Seljuq King Malikshah. ' 
At this rival’s court, the chief poet was Amir 
Mu'izzi (d. 1148; his name taken from the 
King’s title Mu‘izz al-Din, Glorifier of Reh’- 
gion). Mu'iza excelled in the ghazal and the 
qasida, with fresh use of simile in adroitly 
intenvoven verses. From him stem many of 
the images that became the stock in trade of 
Persian love poetry: 'sugar-raining rubies’ 
(sweet bps); ‘pearl-giving shell’ (tearful eye); 
a form like the cypress; black, fragrant hair 
like musk. 

Rashid al-Din Vatvat (the Swallow; 
Muhammad ibn 'Abd al-Jalil al-‘Omari; ca. 
1095-J182) wrote several prose works— S ck? 
Kaliina (The Hundred Sayings); Hada'iq 
al-Sihr (Gardens of Magic), a valuable study 
of prosody— as well as a Divan of some 1 5,000 
lines. These are distinguished for their elab- 
orate adornment and ornate style; his pane- 
gyrics are exaggerated, with fanciful figures— 
he wrote one qasida with the figure tarsi' in 
every line: every word in the first viinra (half- 
line) rhymes with the corresponding word in 
the second. Contending rvith Va^at— they 
■WTOte even coarser attacks on one another 
than was the custom— was Adib-e Sabir (d. 
1 147), whose style was vigorous if not -violent 

Much of the hfe of the time is known 
from the -vi-vid prose Chahar Maqala (Four 
Discourses) of the court-poet Ahmad ibn 
‘Omar ibn ‘Ali, Najm al-Din, known as 
Nizami-ye ‘Aruzi (the Prosodist) of Samar- 
qand. Of the many minor poets of the period, 
best are perhaps ‘Abd al-Vasi‘ al-Jabali, whose 
graceful qasida of praise drew the attention 
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of King Sanjar; the satirical and Rabelaisian 
Suzani of Nasaf CMuhammad ibn ‘Ali); the 
poetess Mabsari, whose adventures seem to 
have been as lively as her quatrains. 

Anvari of Khavaran (also called Khavari; 
d. ca. 1190) is probably the greatest Persian 
panegyric poet, though his few qcmdas that 
are not songs of praise are also of rare beauty. 
Anvari tells that he abandoned learning be- 
cause he found poetry more profitable; he 
.despised the insincerity of the court, upon 
which he battened. His most interesting poem, 
translated as The Tears of Khorasan, gives 
a vivid account of the rebellion of the Ghuzz 
(1154-57), who for two years, as the poet 
laments, held Sanjar captive. 

Much more obscure are the qastdas of 
Afzal al-Din Ibrahim ibn Ali of Shirvan, 
knovm as Khaqani (1106-86); especially 
coarse are those attacking his first tutor and 
father-in-law. His odes and quatrains are less 
vigorous, but also less deft, than his qasidas; 
but even his hahsiyya (prison-poem) is arti- 
ficial in construction. His work is representa- 
tive of the height of Persian overwrought 
ornamentation, farfetched figure, deliberate 
obscurity. 

The greatest writer of poetic romances, 
“masnaw,” is Abu Muhammad Ilyas Nizam 
al-Din, of Ganja (known as Nizami’*'; 1140- 
1203). His Khamsa (Quintet) of poems com- 
prises the Makhzan al-Asrar (Storehouse of 
Mysteries; ca. 1165); the romance of Khosraw 
and Shtrln (1175); of Layla and Majmm 
(1188); of Alexander the Great (1191); and 
the Haft Paykar (Seven Portraits; 1198). 
.Though he inscribed his poems to rulers of 
the day, Nizami kept free of the courts, their 
lavish display, their false praise, their in- 
trigues. Although he wrote some shorter 
poems, this Panj Ganj (Five Treasures) set 
Nizami in the first rank. The first is, in the 
main, a series of mystical discourses; the others 
tell legendary stories, less epic than amorous. 
Khosraxv and Shmn.is in hazaj hexametez 


couplets. The story of Layla and Majmm, in 
colorful Persian verse, with its chief fiomes 
desert Arabs remote from court, became one 
of the most popular tales in, the Near East. 
The "seven portraits,” of seven most beautiful 
princesses, are discovered by Prince Bahram 
Gur in a secret room of his castle; he journeys 
on seven successive days to the seven far 
regions where they reside. The poem, contains 
the anecdote— told of Bahram’s favorite hand- 
maid, then in disgrace— of the carrying of a 
calf up and down a flight of stairs every day, 
until at length she is carrying the full-grown 
cow. These poems of Nizami were deservedly 
popular; for, in addition to their charming and 
adventurous stories, they are the product of an 
original and noble spirit, with dignity and 
beauty of expression. 

Somewhat less noted than these last three 
poets is Zahir al-Din Tahir ibn Muhammad 
of Faryab (end of 12th c.). He too wrote 
panegyrics at several courts, but seems to have 
enjoyed both the life and the polished, rather 
routine verse he composed. He seems a more 
unprincipled poet, with at least less bitterness' 
or self-scom at bis begging, and considerable 
abuse of his rivals. When money no longer 
flow'ed freely toward him, Zahir would move 
to another court, and mingle new praises Mth 
satires of his former patron. He is representa- 
tive of scores of court poets even more obse- 
quious than he. 

During the Mongol rule, in the 13th c., 
considerable work in prose was -written. Out- 
standing is the history of the Muslim world to 
1230, al-Kdmil (The .Perfect), by Ibn al-Asir" 
CIzz .al-Din ibn al-Asir al-Jazari; 1160-1233), 
the first great authority in its field. Glosely 
following it came another work,, also in Arabic 
(though first in Syriac by the same hand), by 
the Christian Barhebraeus (son of a Jew; 

, Yuhanna Abu al-Faraj; 1226-86), who car- 
ried the story of the world from Adam to the 
year 1284. Even fuller in its account of the 
Mongol conquests is the Persian Tahaqal-e 
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Nasin C12.60) by Minhaj-e Siraj of Gurgan 
(b. ca. 1193)- 

Many biographers flourished in the period, 
chief of whom— if not of all Muslim biog- 
raphers— is Ibn Khallikan (12,11-82,), wath his 
Wafayat al-A'ymi (_Meniorials of Men of 
Note; 1256-74). Other works presented lives 
of ^edal group's of men, philosophers, physi- 
cians; the value of Muhaihmad ‘Awfi’s Lnhab 
al-Albab (The Marrow of Understanding 
lives of Persian poets) is marred by the poor 
taste and haphazard nature of the selection, 
and the elaborate rhetorical and verbal devices 
. of the style. 

Mystical poetrj' likewise flourished. Its 
greatest exponent in Arabic was Ibn al-Farid 
(Sharaf al-Din Abu Hafs 'Omar; ca. 1170- 
1235); in Persian, Jalal al-Din-e Rumi* 
(1207-31). Rumi considered his master in 
mystical verse to be Farid al-Din ‘Attar (Abu 
Talib Muhammad ibn Abu Bakr Ibrahim; ca. 
1130-1230). Of ‘Attar’s 114 (?) works, in- 
cluding his prose Memoirs of the Saints and 
the maxims of his frequently reprinted Book 
of Cotinsels, he is best known for a poetical 
mystical allegory, Mantiq al-Tayr (Language 
of the Birds), W'herein the birds represent the 
Sufis and their quest, Simorgh, the truth. It is 
a sort of winged Pilgrim’s Progress, as the 
birds— a score of species are presented in detail 
—seek to avoid the quest, then follow through 
the valleys of Search, Love, Knowledge, Inde- 
pendence, Unification, Amazement, Annihila- 
tion, before finding Simorgh and their true 
selves. 

The "masnavi” .of Jalal al-Din-e Rumi 
(known as Mawlana, Master) is the greatest 
mystic poem of Persia. Its six books of some 
26,000 couplets took over a decade (1261-73) 
to complete. Written in the ramal meter 

(— <-' — in each half 

line), it gives, according to the author, “the 
roots of the roots of the roots of the Religion.” 
In simple language it presents mystical dis- 
cussions interspersed with relevant anecdotes. 


Rumi also wrote a Divnn in memot)' of one 
of his teachers, Shams-e Tabriz, at whose 
death he adopted the felt hat and wide cloak 
still characteristic of the dervishes. 

More generally popular is the quite differ- 
ent poet, Sa'di* of Shiraz (Musharrif al-Din 
ibn Muslih al-Din ‘Abdullah; 1184-1291). 
His long life was marked by extensive travel, 
during which he garnered the delightful tales 
and illustrative anecdotes that adorn his 
Gulistdn (Rose Garden) and his Bustm: 
(Orchard). Sa'di is ivorldly wise; his piety 
has a smooth cloak of commonsense; the 
“morals” of his tales are often more practical 
than ethical. He wrrote poems in many styles; 
in Urdu and' in Persian dialects; but he is at 
his best in the qasida and the ghazal, which 
he handles with dexterity and with polished 
but not over-refined beauty'. Amid a host of 
poets of the period, Sa'di sings supreme. 

The Tartar Period: 1265-1500. The period 
of Mongol ‘control of Iran did not interrupt 
the flow of historical wTitings. Among the 
chief of these are “Asar al-Bilad” (Monuments 
of the Lands), in Arabic, by Zakari3tya ibn 
Muhammad al-QazvinI (d. 1283); the Persian 
Tdnkh-e Jahan-gushd (Hisior)’ of the World 
Conqtteror: Chingiz [Genghis] Khan; 1260), 
by ‘Ata Malik-e Juw’ayni; the great survey of 
the physician and statesman, Rashid al-Din 
Fazlullah, the Jami' al-Tavaftkh (Compen- 
dium of Histories). This last was begim at 
the order of Ghazan Khan, to preserve the 
record of the achievements of the Mongols in 
Iran. Other w’orks, and numerous polished 
letters, show Rashid al-Din a man of vigor and 
firm conviction. Even more effective were the 
many works of Hamdullah Mustawfi of 
Kazvin (b. ca. 1281). His TcriWi-e Gunda 
(Select Histoiy; 1330) begins with the Crea- 
tion and in scarce 170,000 words comes to his 
own days; but it is a titid manual, with much 
fresh material in the later sections. His 
TMfar-nama (Book of Victory; 1335), dedi- 
cated to Rashid al-Din’s son, then Prime 
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Minister, continue in 75,000 couplets the 
story of .Firdausi’s Shahnama, with the his- 
tory of the Arabs (from Muhammad’s day), 
the Iranians, and the Mongols. The descrip- 
tion of the Mongol ravage of the author’s 
birthplace, Kazvin, is particularly graphic. 
The third extant work of Hamdullah Mus- 
tawfi is the geographical Nuzhat al-Qtiltth 
CHeart's Delight; ca. 1340); its first two dis- 
courses discuss the heavens, and man; the 
third presents the geography of Iran and the 
neighboring countries, and is a mine of infor- 
mation concerning conditions in medieval 
Iran. These are but the chief of a great host 
of volumes. 

The Mongols were succeeded by the Tar- 
tars, their first great leader the renowned 
Timur-e Lang ('Rmur the Lame; Tamerlane; 
1336-1405), during whose regime prose writ- 
ings continued in a constant flow, with even 
more flowery style and greater disregard for 
historical accuracy. Shamb-e Ghazani (Maw- 
lana Nizam al-Dln Sham!) wrote the story of 
Timur for that conqueror, another Zafar-nama 
(ca. 1414); far more vivid— though also more 
extravagantly decorative and verbose— is the 
similarly entitled Book of Victory (1424) of 
Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi (d. 1455), highly 
praised by later historians but over-omate in 
style. In this period, too, the Hurufi (Liter- 
ah'st) sect arose, promulgated by FaduUah of 
Astarabad (d.- 1402) in his Javidan-e Kahtr 
(The Great Eternal'). 

More pertinent is the one great non-histori- 
cal prose work of the period, the thorough- 
going study ,'of Persian prosody, Mi'yar-e 
Jaimli (Measure of Beauty; 1344), of which 
the fourth section, on diction, explains un- 
usual words by using them in qandas. 

The center of literary activity shifted, in the 
15th c., with the Sultans Shahrokh (d. 1447) 
and the great Abu al-Ghazi Husayn (1473- 
1506), to Herat. In general; however, the 
style of prose writings was inferior to that of 
the years before, and with the increased regard 
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for artifidality of form came a lessened con- 
cern for authenticity of story. In Herat 
Fasihi of Khwaf (1372-14427) wrote a useful 
Mujiital (Compendium) of history and biog- 
raphy. Also bom (1413) in Herat was Kamal 
al-Din ‘Abd al-Razzaq called of Samarqand, ■ 
whose history covers 170 years, from the birth 
(1304) of Abu Sa'id, last Mongol riiler of 
Iran. A History of Herat was written (1470) 
by the poet and letter-writer. Mum al-Din 
Muhammad of Isfizar. The most noted general 
history written at this time, the al- 

Safa, was begun by Mirkh wand (Muhammad 
ibn Khwand Shah ibn Mahmud; d. 1498), 
finished by his grandson Khwandamir (d. 
1535), and later brought, down to 1850 by 
Hidayat (Riza-quli Khan). 

Among the biographical studies, collections 
of lives— usually brought to the author’s own 
time, with long, exaggerated accounts of his 
friends and his patron— stands that of the poet 
■Jami,’^ an account of 61 1 Sufi saints, called 
Nafahat al-Uns (Breath of Fellowship; 1476). 
It is, despite its mystic subjects, a much more, 
direct book, clearer and more vivid in style, 
than most of the prose -works of the time. 
JamI vyrote two other prose works: a mystical 
treatise Lawaih (Effulgences), . which fre- 
quently breaks into quatrains; and a commen- 
tary, Ashi"at al-Lavia'at (Rnys of the Flashes) 
on the Lama' at of the poet ‘Iraqi. 

Information regarding the. poets comes from 
two important works:.^the Tazkirat al-Shu'ara 
(Memoirs of the Poets) by Amir Dawlatshah 
(d. 1494?), arranged in 7 tdbaqdt (genera- 
tions); and the Majalis al-Nafais of Mir ‘Ali 
Shir Nava'i, himself a considerable patron of 
poets, who deals rtiainly rvith contemporary 
writers. His book is -written in the Eastern 
Turin dialect. Toward the end of the century, 
a number of books rvritten in Turla are prom- 
inent, especially the Babur-nama (Book of 
Bahjtr),. memoirs of the Emperor exceptionally 
free from affectation, a frank and lively pic- 
ture of ' the customs and activities of his day,' 
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and probably the most honest autobiography 
ever penned by royal hand. 

• The domination of the Mongols and Tar- 
tars, while it did not check the prose writers 
.of Iran, seemed actually to give impetus to 
the poets. Throughout the three centuries (as 
irrdeed through all Persian history) they waiote 
in great profusion; much of their work in this 
era ranks witli tlie greatest in the language. 
In fact, from the 13th well into the 19th c., 
Persian was frequently the literary language 
of Afghans and Turks; and there was a large 
;body of Persian writing in India, by both 
native Persians (fleeing tlie Mongol rule) and 
native Indians , alike. Thus Amir Khosraw 
(i253-r3a4), son of a refugee, composed 
almost 500,000 Persian lines at Dellii. The 
.poems of Majd al-Din Hamkar, in addition 
to panegyrics of tlie famous Shams al-Din 
Muhammad the §ahib-Divan and others, in- 
clude many quatrains of vehement abuse, and 
of clever rvord-play, especially punning. Chief 
among the early poets of this period is ‘Iraq! 
-.(Fakhr al-Din Ibrahim of Hamadan; d. 
1289), who rvent early to India, where his 
•pious and mystic poems were interrupted by 
a thereafter persistent strain of love poetry. 
Many of his glmzals— written also in Egypt 
and 5 ) 013 — are tender and delicately turned; 
others combine his praise of wine with more 
■erotic strains. His lyric, poetry abounds in 
figures and clever turns, making frequent use 
of refrain. 

Iraqi also wTOte a “masnavi” poem, 
'Uslishaq-mma (Book of Lovers). His prose 
Lama’at, to which Jami wrote a commentary' 
mentioned above, is studded with poems, 
which Jam! praises for their subtlety and deft- 
ness, as well as for the lights QaiudaU flashes) 
of ecstasy the work enkindles; In this book, 
“Iraqi's love and his mysticism intertndne. 

.Contemporary was Shay'k Abu Hamid 
Awliad al-Din of Kerman, who in his 
.“masnavi” poem Misbah al-Anvah (The 
Lamp of Spirits) and in his quatrains con- 


tented himself with portrayung the outer forms 
of things, rather than probing to the inner 
spirit. His disciple, Awhadi of Maragha (d. 
1338), wrote Jmt-e Jam (The Cup of ]dm- 
shid), a “world-showing glass” of great and 
immediate popularity. Sfifi thought is pre- 
sented in the still popular “masnavi,” the 
Guhhau-e Rdz (Rose Garden of Mystery) by 
Sad al-Din Mahmud-e Shabistari (d. 1320), 
The poem, written to ansiver questions as to 
the mystics’ doctrine— e.g., "If Knower and 
Known are one pure essence, what is the in- 
spiration in this handful of dustr” "Wfliy is 
thought sometimes a sin, sometimes a duty?” 
Ms enlivened by its digressions and illustra- 
tii’e parables. Mahmud-e Shabistari has also 
written a mystical work in prose, the Haqq 
al-Yaqin (Certain Truth), with 8 chapters 
corresponding to the 8 gates of Paradise. 
Hamam al-Din of Tabriz (ii98?-i3r4) 
wrote the heaven-seeb’ng Haft Iqlhn (Seveti 
Regions). 

The period from 1335 to 1405 was one of 
the most tumultuous in Persian history. The 
rivalry of many princes, however, the vying 
splendor of their courts, gave stimulus and 
rrarm hospitality to many poets, who might 
indeed dwell for a while with one lordly 
patron, then seek other beauty and far-or. Of 
the hundreds of versifiers of this age, a num- 
ber rose to poetry of lofty worth. 

Ibn Yamin (Amir Mahmud ibn Amir 
Yamin al-Din Tughra’i; d. 1368) is best re- 
membered for his ethical and mystical 
Muqatia'dt (Fragments), with its glimpse of 
evolution; 

“From the void of non-being to this dw’elling- 
house of day 

I came, and rose from stone to plant . . .” 

Khwayu of Kerman (Kamal al-Din Abu al- 
'Ata Mahmud ibn ‘Ali ibn Mahmud; 1281- 
1342?) wrote a Khamsa (Quintet) of 
“masnavis,” and a varied Divan. The five 
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“masnavis," mainly mystical (^Garden of 
Lights; Book, of Perfectimi), are modeled on 
the Khavtsa of Nizami of Ganja. Some of 
I^waju’s shorter poems are delicately turned 
and gracefully expressed. 

The worlcs of ‘Ubayd-e Zakani (Nizam al- 
Din ‘Ubaydullah; d. 1371) are vivid, often 
coarse, satire. His prose Akhlaq al-Ashrdf 
(Ethics of the Nobles') is sharp with irony 
and wit. Each of its 7 chapters treats of the 
old, then the current, conception of a virtue, 
the new being of course its denial or distor- 
tion. Of courage, e.g., he avers: 

If one kill his adversary, he will have on 
his shoulders the burden of innocent blood, 
and will sooner or later meet punishment. If, 
on the other hand, he is slain, his adversary 
has doomed himself to Hell. How can a wise 
man enter upon an action with such altema- 
tivesr* What proof, indeed, is clearer than this, 
that for every wedding, dance, or festival 
.whereat delicate cates, sweetmeats, robes of 
honor, and wealth are displayed, minstrels 
and jesters, gallants and gaillards are sought 
out; whereas when arrows and spears are the 
prospective entertainment, some stupid fool is 
persuaded that he is a man, a hero, a 
vanquisher of hosts, a captain courageous, and 
is thus induced to confront the swords . . . 

The serious poems of ‘Ubayd-e Zakani rise 
- to noble heights; but the poet tells scornfully 
that renown and reward come with buffoon- 
ing and ribaldry; he seems to have renounced 
the serious role for satire (a fantastic dialogue, 
Rish-nama, Book of the Beard) and for ob- 
scenity (Risdla-ye Delgusha, The Joyoris 
. Treatise: Arabic arid Persian anecdotes and 
hazaliyydt, facetiae). He also wrote 'Ushshdq- 
narna (Book of Lovers); and a “raasnavi" 
poem, Miish 6 Gorhe (The Mouse and the 
Cat), satirizing religious prqtense. His prose 
Ta'nfdt (Depnitiohs) anticipWes The Devil’s 
Dictionary of the American, /^brose- Bierce, 


with its cynical comments: the ignorant man, 
favorite of fortune; thought, that which 
wearies men to no purpose; the lady, she tliat 
has many lovers; the house-wife, she that has 
few; the virtuous, she that is content with 
one; the virgin, a name for that which does 
not exist. 

'Imad-e Kermani (‘Imad al-Din Faqih of, 
Kerman; d. 1372) was the successful rival of 
Hafiz for favor at the court of Shah Shuja' 
of the Muzaffari dynasty. He wrote several 
"masnavis,” and a Divan, freer than much of 
the . verse of the time from ■ padding and 
verbosity. Salman of Sava (Jamal al-Din 
Muhammad Salman ibn ‘Ala’ al-Din Muham- 
mad; 1300-76), praised by Hafiz who had at- 
tacked ‘Imad, wrote in many forms, ‘but is 
noted chiefly for his graceful panegyrics to 
Queen Delshad Khatun and her son Shayk 
Uvays (king 1356-74) oPthe Ilkhani dynasty. 
His qasidas are fluent, with apt turns of phrase 
and polished diction, and clever handling of 
rhyme. Both these poets, however— as all 
other poets of Iran— are overshadowed by their 
great contemporary, Hafiz of Shiraz. 

Hafiz*^ (Shams al-Diri Muhammad IJafiz 
called Lisan al-Ghayb, the tongue of the un- 
seen, and Tarjuman al-Asrar, interpreter of 
mysteries; ca. 1320-89) is the greatest lyric 
poet of Iran. Though highly esteemed even in 
his own day, and invited hy many rulers, he 
seldom left his native city, Shiraz, nor ever 
tired of celebrating the beauty of its women, 
its river, its rose gardens, its promenade. Best 
in the ghazal, Hafiz wrote many rousing 
verses of the joys of wine. His equally ac- 
claimed love poems are delicate in their 
beauty, almost chaste in their dictipn— with 
a restraint unusual in Persian love poetiy— 
and impeccable in form. 

The poet had a rich background from which 
to draw allusions; he knew the Qur'an 
(Koran) by heart, and had read widely among 
the earlier poets. While on occasion he 
brought his talents to the praise of contempo- 
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rary princes, he was neither obsequious in his 
encomiums nor bitter and satiric— from a dis- 
tance, as the practice was— when disappointed 
at the reception of his work, in the shifting 
favors of the time. His city, Shiraz, was blood- 
ily besieged six times during his days, yet 
few personal references cloud the wider range 
of Hafiz’ thought and fancy, as Gertrude 
Bell points out in a contrast of the Persian 
poet and his Italian contemporary, Dante.”^ 
An apparently casual comment of Hafiz may 
have deeper implications, as his remark that 
there is no music to which both the drunk 
and the sober can dance. 

The ghazals of the poet range widely in 
theme and form. Not infrequently, he will 
take half a line, or a couplet, from an earlier 
poet’s Divan, to give it a fresh turn of thought 
or a new graceful finish. So popular has Hafiz 
been among Persians that— as the names given 
him show— his verses, like those of the Roman 
Virgil,’^ have been used for augury. To many 
editions of his works, a fSl-nama (book of 
omens) is prefixed, in the form of tables of 
squares, each space containing the first letter 
of a . hemistich (half-line), to which in the 
Divan the reader then turns to learn his for- 
tune. 

The delight of the Persians in word-play 
is illustrated by an anecdote of Hafiz. The 
great conqueror Timur sent for him, enraged; 

"When it cost me many lives to take, and 
years of labor to build, my cities of Samarqand 
and Bukhara, how can a wretched beggar 
like you say that you would give them for the 
mole on the cheek of a Turkish girl of 
Shirazl” 

'Tour Majesty, I have been misquoted,” 
said Hafiz at once, with great presence of 
mind. ‘T said, not Samarqand a Bukhara, 
but se man qand o do khonnara (3 measures 
of sugar and tw’o dates).” Ttmur rewarded him 
for the deft evasion. 

Following Hafiz, and praised by him, came 
Kamal of Klojand (Kamal al-Din ibn Mas'ud; 


d. 1400?), whose ghazals are for the most 
part 7 lines long. He had a forthright manly 
style, but was perhaps excessively prone to 
the Persian poet’s habit of boastfulness. The 
pantheistic poet Maghribi (Muhammad 
Shirin Maghribi of Tabriz; ca. 1350-1407) is 
somewhat less flowery than other mystics, in 
his development of the theme: "What are the 
parts? The manifestations of the Whole. 
What are the things? The shadows of the 
Names.” Bushaq (Abu Ishaq, called At'ima: 
Fakhr al-Din Alunad-e Hallaj of Shir^; d. 
1416) wrote most of his verses in celebration 
of gastronomic delights; he parodied the mysti- 
cal rhapsodies of Shah Ni'matullah-e MahanI 
of Kerman, preferring to praise of the Lord 
praise of the Lord’s boimty as vouchsafed to 
the sensitive and appreciative palate. His 
Kmz al-Ishtiha (Treasures of Appetite') in a 
wide variety of forms lauds a great variety 
of dishes. Even when he turns to other 
thoughts, as to his love, he “cooked a meal 
garnished with verbal artifices and rhetorical 
devices, and baked in the oven of reflection 
with the dough of deliberation a loaP' for 
“my silver-bosomed sweetheart, my moon- 
faced darling, whose eyes are like almonds, 
whose lips are like sugar, whose chin is like 
an orange, whose breasts are like pomegran- 
ates, whose mouth is like a pistachio nut, 
smooth-tongued, melodious of utterance, lithe 
as a fish, sweet-voiced, Mth a mole like musk; 
even as the poet says: 

By reason of the smiles from the salt-cellar of 
her mouth 

Blood flows from the heart as from a salted 
kabab.” 

The poet of food had fellow in the poet of 
clothes, Nizam al-Din Mahmud Qari of Yazd, 
another of a group of parodists then flourish- 
ing. He wrote a mock epic ]ang-naina-je 
Miiyina vo Kattdn (Book of the War of Hair- 
cloth and Cotton), and in many forms on 
many subjects, such as praise of earlier poets. 
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he spoke in terms of cloth and clothing. Many 
other poets, and countless versifiers, added 
their waves of conventional verses to the 
ocean of writing. 

This current of parody was part of a flow 
toward artifice, that in the years ahead reached 
the highest peak, even for Persian, of artifi- 
ciality and elaborate adornment. Conven- 
tionality in thought was expected; the variety 
was sought in form, in all the devices by 
which a writer— for the practice was, if possi- 
ble, carried even farther in prose— can lend 
distinction, or diversion, or distraction, in 
gloss of far-fetched figure and phrasing, to 
his style. 

The first two poets of these years— like the 
greatest, Jami— are comparatively free from 
this elaborately ornate style, and from the 
tendency to work riddles and acrostics into 
.the pattern of .the verse. Shah Sayyid 
Ni'matullah of Kerman (1330-1431), king 
of dervishes, wrote many Sufi tracts, as well 
as a EHvan, which includes many visionary 
prophecies and pantheistic verses, some writ- 
ten as late as his 97th year. Qasim al-Anvar 
Ci35fi-i433) was likewise a mystic; his 
"masnaw” poems and those in his Divan are 
. mainly pious echoings of religious and ethical 
thought. , 

Katibi of Nishapur Cd. 1435) wrote varied 
and ornate ghazals and qandas, his inventive- 
ness "winning contemporary praise but setting 
dubious example. He was fond of metrical 
tricks Cas double-rhyme) and word-play, 
which give glitter to his "masnavis,” as Htisn 
o ‘Ishq (Love and Beauty). The poet ‘Arifi 
of Herat (1389-1449), called a "second 
Salman,” "wrote HdNiama (Book of Ecstasy), 
an allegorical poem presenting the mystic 
"views in the figure of a polo game— whence it 
is also called C^y o Cliaxvgdn (The Ball and 
the Polo-stick). The work, of some 500 lines, 
strains to apply the devices of the day to its 
pious theme. Of the three score other poets, 

■ recorded in the biographies, that died in the 
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second half of the 15th c., before turning to 
Jami we need but glance at his patron Mir 
'All Shir Naval, who wrote in Turld four 
Divajis and several “masna"vis,” and in Persian 
a treatise, Mizdn al-Awzdn (Measure of 
Meters), and some lyric verse. 

Mulla Nur al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami* 
(1414-92), scholar and mystic poet, besides 
considerable prose including a work on 
prosody, stands among the very greatest Per- 
sian poets.. He was independent of ^irit, "with 
pride acknowledging no master in his learn- 
ing, but "with courage refraining from the 
common obsequious praise of those in power. 
His chief poems consist of 7 “masnavis,” the 
Haft Awrang (7 Thrones) or Sah'a (Seytet), 
modeled on the Khainsa (Quintet) of.'Nizami 
—which they excel in simplicity and grace 
though not in power; and 3 lyrical " Divans, 
The "masnaws” are (i) Silsilat al-Zahab, 
(Chain of Gold; 1485), a loosely knit con- 
sideration, in 7,200 couplets," of religious .and 
ethical ideas, with illustrative anecdotes; (2) 
Saldmdn and Ahsdl, an allegory (translated, 
by, Edward FitzGerald) of a yqjmg man 
turned by Zuhra (Venus) from love of his 
elderly nurse; (3) a series of ethical maqaldt 
(discourses) and anecdotes, tender but at 
times prosaic, Tuhfat al-Ahrdr (Gift of the 
Nohle); (4) the didactic Sub hat. al-Ahrdr 
(Rosary of the Pious); (5) the immensely 
popular story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, 
Yusuf. and Zulaykhd (1483), vi"vid and noble, 
with outstanding discussions of beauty and of 
lor^e of woman as leading to love of God— 
the whole, a frequently told tale of the Near 
East in its best fashioning; (6) the romance 
of Layla and\ Mafnun (1484); and (7) 
Khirad-nama-ye Sikandaii (Book of Wisdom 
of Alexander), a series of reflections and 
illustrative tales. 

The 3 Divans of Jami present his lyrical 
poetry, .which soars. far beyond the precious 
artificialities of his time, and through its "wide 
popularity and influence helped, in both Iran 
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and Turkey, to stem tire tide of trivial con- 
cern -with tricks of meter and form. Here too, 
■thdugK in more personal outpouring, tire poet 
recurs to the -theme: 

O Jami, the road to God is naught hut Love. 

Prose; 1600—1900. The great body of Per- 
sian prose for the past three centuries has 
.continued to present religious dogma and 
.speculation, or lives and tales of the religious 
thinkers. The chief source-books for these 
men are the Qisas al-Ulatm (Tnles of the 
Divines; 1873) by Muhammad ibn Sulayman 
of Tanukabun Cb. 1820), with lives of 153 
.adherents of the Shi'a doctrine, that the legiti- 
mate, successor of Muhammad was his cousin 
and son-in-law 'All; and the many Kittitb al- 
[Rijdl CBoolis of the Men"), from tlie Vihrist 
Chidex^ of Muhammad ibn Hasan ibn ‘Ali 
of -Tus (d. 1067) and the more popular 
Majdlis al-Mii’inimn QAssemhlies of the Be- 
.Hevers) by Sayyid Nurallah ibn Sharif al- 
Mar'ashl of Shushtar Cd. 1610), to the Niijiiin 
al-Santa' (Stars of Heaven; 1870) by Muham- 
mad ibn Sadiq ibn Mahdi. 

Many of these books, like those espedally 
;after the Mongol conquest, are marred by far- 
fetched figures and conceits, the authors seem- 
ing more concerned with the adornment of 
their prose than tvith the accuracy of their 
relations. Among the countless theologians 
and philosophers, besides those just men- 
tioned, are: (i) Mir Muhammad Baqir 
Damad'Cd. 1631), author of Sirdt al-Mustaqtin 
(TJie Straight Patli), also of poetry under the 
takhalhis Cpen. name) of Ishraq; he "wrote 
of philosophy so that the theologians cotald 
not discern his meaning,” and thus, he de- 
clared, escaped condemnation as an unbe- 
liever; (2) Shaykh Muhammad Baha’ al-Din 
al-‘Amili, who began a Persian manual of Shi'a 
law, but also— as Shayk-e Baha’i— wrote an 
Arabic collection of anecdotes and a Persian 
poem Nfl« o Halva (Bread and Sweetmeats'); 
iCs). . Muhammad ibn Murtaza of . Kashan, 
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-known as Mulla Muhsin-e Fayz, who wrote 
some 7,000 lines of verse as well as the re- 
ligious study 'Ahvab al-Janan (Gates of Para- 
dise; 1645); C4) Mulla Sadra (Mulla Sadr 
al-Din Muhammad ibn Ibrahim of Shiraz; 
d. 1640), one of the chief modem Persian 
thinkers, by no means orthodox; (5) Mulla 
Muhammad Taqi-ye Majlisi (d. 1660) who 
with his son (6) Mulla Muhammad Baqir-e 
Majilisi (d. 1700) was first to collect Shi'a 
traditions, the son’s compilations being the 
Arabic Bihar al-Anwar (Oceans of Light) and 
many in Persian, including ‘Ayn al-Hcryat 
(The Pountain of Life), Mishkdt al-Anwar 
(The Lamp of Lights), Haqq al-Yaqin (Cer- 
tain Truth; 1698); (7) MuUa Ahmad-e 
Naraqi (d. 1829), who as Safa’i wrote a poem 
Taqdis; (8) Hajji Mulla Hadi of Sabzawar 
(1797-1878) who also, as Asrar, wrote verses; 
(9) Sayyid 'Ali Muhammad the Bab (Bab, 
the Gate, i.e., gateway to knowledge of divine 
truth; shot 1850), author of Baydn (Com- 
mentary) and Dalail-e Sah'a (Seven Proofs) 
and founder of the recent Babi-Baha’i move- 
ment. 

Persian historical studies were for several 
centuries both over-flowery and untrastwoithy; 
a charming early exception being Tajdrib al- 
Salaf (Experiences of Yore; 1324), a history 
of the Caliphate, by Hindushah ibn Sanjar 
ibn ‘Abdullali al-Sahibi al-Kirani. More recent 
works free from undue adornment, and ap- 
proaching good measure of'accuracy, are the 
vivid history of the Babis, IStiqfat al-Kdf, by 
Mirza Jani of Kashan (d. 1852); and the 
more carefully documented Tdrikh-e Bidari- 
ye Irdniydn (History of the Awakening of 
the Iranians; incomplete, 1912). Biographies 
have a greater measure of readability, if ho 
more reliability; tlie best of them have been 
named at the beginning of this section, as 
source-books on the divines. The autobiogra- 
. phy of Shaykh 'Ali Kazan contains a vivid 
story of the fall of Isfahan to the Afghans, in 
1722. Best of the many travel books is the 
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Bustan al-Siydkat CGarden of Travel; 1832), 
by Hajji Zayn al-‘Abidin of Shirvan Cb. 
1780), who traveled widely in the East, and 
talked with many Europeans; but declined an 
invitation to visit Austria “as there was no. 
^eat spiritual advantage to be gained by 
traveling in that land.” This attitude toward 
Europe is typical of the pious Persian. 

Poetry: 1600-1900. The style of classical 
poetry in Iran, and its vocabulary, have 
changed but litde in 500 years. During the 
1 6th and the 17th c. many of the best Persian 
writers found more hospitable soil in India, 
where they carried the classical forms and 
themes. Many of the verses, however, are oc- 
casional pieces, obscure in their allusions be- 
cause we no longer know the occasion that 
brought them forth. A great body of the ma- 
terial is devotional, like the haft-hand Cseven- 
hne verse) of Muhtasham of Kashan Cd. 
1588), a simple and pious poem in praise of 
the Imams (successors of ‘Ali)- The "marsiya” 
(elegy) was a favorite mood, one of the great- 
est being that of Qa’ani (d. 1853) on the 
death of the Imam Husayn. 

Out of these pious poems and elegies there 
developed a sort of popular mourning 
Cta’ziya') recital, or passion play, the Raw^a- 
khxvdnl (from the Rawza al-Shuhadd [Gar- 
den of Martyrs]'), given during Muharram, 
the month of mourning. The favorite episode 
of these is the martyrdom of Husayn, on the 
loth of Muharram. The passion plays have 
brought the religious stories of Muhammad 
and his followers to every Persian home. 
More recently, the Babi-Baha 1 martyrs have 
been commemorated in eloquent verse, often 
supposedly spoken by themselves in their 
gallant dying. Vivid among these is a qanda 
(1885) by Mirza Naim of Se-deh. 

Of the poets of these three centuries, sev- 
eral call for more specific consideration. Baba 
Fighani of Shiraz (d. 1519), in India, wrote 
many qasidas of praise for ‘Ali; in the same 
form are most of the works of the. panegyrist 
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Umidi of Tehran (d. 1523?). Hilaii (killed 
1528), in addition to a Divan of odes, wrote 
the Shah o Darvtsh (The King and the Beg- 
gar). The prolific Vahshi of Bafq (d. 1583) 
wrote several ghazals, and began a "masnavi,” 
Farhad and ShirJn, that was completed in 
1848 by Visal. .‘Urfi .of Shiraz (Jamal al-Din 
Muhammad; d. 1591) is among the most 
noted poets of the period, especially famed-in 
India; he enlivened and freshened the diction, 
of poetry while at the same time abandonmg 
the lush rhetoric of most Persian verse for a 
nobility and stateliness of phrasing. The 
forceful diction of ‘Urfi is accompani^ by as 
forceful a personality,' with good measure of 
boastfulness (conventional in Persian poetry) 
if not conceit. In his work of freshening the 
language of poetry with new words and 
images, he was followed by Faya (d. 1596), 
whose outspoken werse' drew many sharp at- 
tacks from other vwiters, and whose qandas 
and ghazals, and his unfinished Khama 
(Qnmtet; in imitation of Nizami) are among 
the best poetry of his time. 

Early in the 17th c. Naari of Nishapur 
(d. 1613) wrote vigorous religious qandas, 
Talib-e Amuli (d. 1626), like Naari, found 
haven in India; there he wrote simple poems in 
a noble strain of family love. Abu Talib Kalim 
(Kashani; d. 1651) wrote on various subjects, 
with neat figures and apt allusions: “The 
heart imagines that it has hidden its- love; the 
lamp imagines that it has hidden the wick.” 
“The thread does not become precious by 
being near the pearls.” Sa’ib of Tabriz (Miiza 
Muhammad ‘Ali; d. 1670) seems also more 
esteemed in Turkey and India than in Iran; 
yet his simple style and decorative fancy— 
especially in the figure husn-e ta'lil, ascnp- 
tion of causes— should rank him high. 

After these, amid a host of lesser wnters, 
Persian poetry entered upon a barren cen- 
tury. The Memoirs (1742) of Shaykh Ali 
Hazin (Muhammad ibn Abi Tafib of Gilan), 
with an accpimt. of -the siege of Isfahan 
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(1722), are more vivid than the verses of the 
poets he discusses in his Tazidrat al-Mu'dsifin 
CLives of Contemporanes'). Earlier and con- 
temporary poets are also discussed, rvith praise 
more lavish than critical, in the' Atasliluide 
(Fire Temple') of Lutf ‘Ali Beg Azar Cb- 
1711). Sayyid Ahmad Hatif of Isfahan is 
noted for his tarjt-hcnid (double rhyme), in 
a colorful poem of many images, each section 
ending with the devout refrain: 

He is one and there is naught hut He: 

There is no God save Him alone. 

Visal (Mirza Shaft', known as Mirza 
Kuchek; d. 1846) was a poet, with rather far- 
fetched figures of praise; but he was the scion 
of a family of poets in whose days the qasida 
of praise to a patron began to decay, as the 
new spirit of individuality, leading to the 
1906 Revolution, began to assert its force. 
Saha (Fath-'Ali Khan of Kashan; d. 1823) 
wrote melodious verse; still many panegyrics, 
in his 15,000 line Divan; there is vivid nar- 
rative in his Shdhanshah-ndma. Effective 
gltazals tvere written, espedally in Ganjina 
(The Treasury), by Neshat (Mirza 'Abd al- 
. Vahhab of Isfahan; d. 1828); the poet Sana^ 
(Mirza Ahu al-Qasim, Qa’im-maqam, Prime 
Minister; killed by order of Muhammad Shah, 
1835) was even more famed as a rvriter of 
letters, in effective, elaborate style. 

' Outstanding among 19th c. poets is Qa’ani 
(^abib; ca. 1807-54), son of the poet' Gul- 
shan. The mood of the obsequious court-poet 
lingers in Qa’ani; but his vocabulary is rich 
and varied, and his verse, especially in the 
qapda, surprisingly sweet and melodious. His 
figures are gentle, deft, and often drawn from 
familiar customs and sights: 

Look at the petals of the anemones in their 
beds, 

They dart forth like sparks from the crags of 
the mountains. 


Qa’ani was given this- pen name by the 
Governor of Khorasan and Kerman, after the 
Governor’s son Ogotay Qa’m. His other son, 
Furugh al-Dawla, is remembered in the poet 
Furughi, first known as Miskin (Mirza ‘Abbas 
ibn Aqa Musa; d. 1858), who was long allied 
with Qa’ani— some of their works are pub- 
lished together;— his best work is in the ghazal. 
The ghazals and qasidas of Yaghma of Jandaq 
(Mirza Abu al-Hasan), although they tan 
rise to nobility of expression, range widely 
in manner and dieme; he is perhaps most 
broadly known for his abusive and his ribald 
verse, as in Hazaliyyat (Facetiae). He also 
WTOte some sincere elegies, using a new form, 
Nawha-ye Sina-zani, lamentation %vith heat- 
ing of the breast. 

Following these came the generation of 
the Revolution, poets of mainly political verse. 
They -wrote no longer for the rulers or others 
high at court, but to express their own opin- 
ions, to rouse and to gratify the awakening 
public. Early among these is Amiri, first - 
known as Parvana (the Moth), but better 
known by his title, the Adib al-Mamalik 
(Mirza Sadiq Khan; 1860-1917), of a fa- 
mous line of' poets. He not only founded or 
edited several of the new newspapers, but 
tvrote penetrating and richly phrased poems 
reflecting the incidents of Persian life of his 
day, such as the Russian aggression. He col- 
lected divans in both Arabic and Persian, 
and several volumes of prose as well as other 
verses. 

The end of absolute despotism in Iran 
brought about great changes in the literature. 
The Constitution was granted in 1906, hut 
actual preparation and propaganda for the 
overthrow of the autocratic government had 
started much earlier. It may be said to have 
begun at the accession of Nasir al-Din Shah 
(ruled r848-96). 

The sttrud (song), always poptrlar, in the 
awakening of national feeling became more 
widespread, with many stirring lyrics of na- 
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tional fervor. Likewise persistent throughout 
this period, as in all Persian times, was the 
tapuf (popular ballad), folk songs springing 
often without known author from local in- 
cidents, swinging into wide oral circulation, 
and usually as quickly forgotten. A variation 
of these is the satirical, picturesque and em- 
phatic but seldom accomplished political 
verse, which found circulation in the 370 
newspapers that since 1851 (first, the weekly 
Diary of Casual Events') have had ephemeral 
existence in Iran. Some of these are regular, 
printed journals; more, especially ca. 1906 
and the Revolution, lithographed or “jelly- 
graphed” and often secret sheets in violet or 
other violent inks and equally violent expres- 
sions. Among the more vivid writers of these 
verses are 'Arif of Kazvin; the dialectic and 
satiric Dakhaw of Kazvin; Sayyid Ashraf of 
Gilan, in the Azarbayjan dialect; Bahar of 
Mashhad. 

One of the forerunners of the Constitutional 
Movement was Mirza TaqI Khan Amir-e 
Kabir, a wise and sincere patriot. Others 
were Sayyid Jamal al-Din'^; Malkom Khan; and 
Aqa Muhammad Tahir of Tabriz. The first 
successful manifestation of this political and 
intellectual movement was the famous revolt 
against the Tobacco Concession in 1891. This 
momentous event in the history of Iran took 
place shortly after Sayyid Jamal al-Din’s visits 
to Egypt and to Turkey. His articles in the 
Ziya' al-KJtafiqayn (The Light of the East 
and the West) and in the Qanun (Xmv) 
pubh'shed by Malkom Kh^ in London in 
1896 stirred the imagination of the patriots 
of Iran. His writings, and those of Malkom 
Khan, had ‘a . great influence in the political 
revolution and the latest Persian Renaissance. 
With another publication, Akhtar (fThe Star; 
in Istanbul, 1875-1896; the first newspaper 
published in Persian outside Iran; suppressed, 
at the request of Nasir al-Din Shah, by order 
of Sultan 'Abd al-Hamid of Turkey) Aqa 
Muhammad Tahir of Tabriz helped organize 


for the Revolution and gain sympathy for the 
cause. 

Tliis extraordinary wtality of the Persian 
press outside, as well as within, Iran, had a 
great effect on the literature of Iran. One of 
its results was the abandonment of the old 
style of composition in practically every sort 
of literary production. After Jami, poetry had 
degenerated into an art of versification. Mean- 
ingless phrases cloaked in terms of mysticism 
and Sufism; praise and flattery in overflowing 
exaggeration, had been the usual theme. There 
was grace of words but no sincerity; wealth, 
even of ideas, but unfruitful, misdirected. 
The task that lay before the poets of the 
Revolution was therefore great and difficult. 
Their chief problem was to'free themselves 
from the accepted "traditions of classicism, to 
break the bonds of medievalism, to free the 
spirit of men and women from the established 
rules and binding regulations of society and 
religion. 

There were of course a great many factors 
in their favor. The growing contact with the 
West, the revolutionary agitation of patriots 
inside and outside the country, supplied them 
with nevv ideas and subjects. Then the Anglo- 
Russian Treaty of 1907, dividing Iran into 
tw'O spheres of influence, further kindled the 
fire of patriotism in their hearts. The Russo- 
Japanese War, which had resulted in the de- 
feat of the "invincible” regime of . the Czar, 
had given them some hope, but the Treaty of 
1907 opened their eyes again to the great 
danger to the integrity of Iran. Such concern 
has marked their writing ever since. 

The ground had been prepared for patriotic 
poetry, and for a note of greater sincerity and 
higher purpose, in such works as the Kitab-e 
Ahniadj or Safina-ye Tdlihi QTalihl’s Shiy) 
of Hajji Mirza ‘Abd alrRahim Taliboff of 
Tabriz; and the Siydhat-^numa (Travel Book) 
of Ibrahim Beg, by Hajji Zayn al-'Abidin of 
Maragha, was a most popular realistic satire 
just before the Revolution, and probably 
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helped bring it on. New ideas of freedom and 
democracy, fostered in the French, English,, 
and American mission schools, and by men 
that had studied abroad, were further instru- 
mental in rousing popular feeling. 

Some of the poets, to be sure, continued to 
write in the old tradition. Although their 
ideas and forms are mainly echoic, some of 
them achieve graceful and polished expres- 
sion. Adib-e Pishavari wrote in both Arabic 
and Persian, imitating Khaqani and Qa’anl 
in ghazals, qandas, and quatrains original in 
subject though not in form. His Dtvan re- 
flects the events of the day; he wrote verses on 
the Russo-Japanese War and the ex-Kaiser; 
but his poems on Iran and the state of the 
people touched the public’s heart. He may be 
said to usher in the new epoch in Persian 
poetry. 

Pishavari’s disciple, Bahar of Meshhed 
(mentioned above) has excelled his master, 
being the most outstanding poet of the post- 
Revolutionary period. He is a leader of the 
Nationalist Party in Khorasan; his work 
reaches a high degree of technical accom- 
plishment, while . deeply philosophical in 
thought, combining political considerations 
with individual reflections. Bahar has been 
associated with several journals, editing Nov- 
Bahar (New Spring), Taze-Bahar (Fresh 
Spring^, and the literary magazine Danesh- 
liode, in vigorous and forceful prose. 

‘Arif of Kazvin (also mentioned above), 
though a writer of beautiful verse, was an 
even more accomplished composer of patriotic 
chansons (tcmilfs). His lengthy Divan 
(banned in Iran; edited in Persian in Berlin 
by Dr. Riza-zade Shafaq) has an introduction 
quite in the mood of the Cmifessions of Rous- 
seau.*^ Among his best poems are Bitter Com- 
flaint, a personal outpouring; The Watchful 
Enemy and Sleeping Friends, after a public 
"eading of which he was badly beaten. 

Ishqi, leader of Young Iran, is especially 
•noted for his popular tasnifs, as well as for 


his poems Ideal-e ‘Ishqi (The Ideal of ‘Ishql} 
and Rastdkhiz (Resurrection'), a poetic drama 
in stirring patriotic verse, which has been pro- 
duced. ‘Ishqi was a martyr to his extreme Re- 
publican ■views, being mysteriously shot 
(1924). 

Parvin-e I'tisaml, a contributor to Bahar’s 
journals, in her Safar-e Ashk (Journey of 
Tears) and Broken Heart mote feelingly, 
though often in parables, of the problems of 
the day. Her Matt and Woman is a staunch 
assault on the wearing of the veil. Shahriyar 
applies a flowing rhythm, well-chosen words, 
and integrated ideas, to the same problems. 
He draws images to the new modes, compar- 
ing, e.g., a woman on a bicycle to a jewel 
on a double ring. His Ruh-e (The Sold of) 
Parvana is a touching lament for the beauti- 
ful young Parvana. His Ay Zan (Oh 
Woman), on the other hand, is deft and 
delicate satire. His Dokht-e Daryiish (The 
Datighter of Darius) is historical in theme, 
but also touched with pathos. 

Alone really successful among the ex- 
tremists in idea and form is Lahuti, who wrote 
vehement verse in Persian, whose politics were 
reflected in his poems, e.g., Kiriml (Kremlin); 
InqiJdb-e Sorkh (The Red Revolution), and 
led him eventually to residence in Soviet 
Russia, where he died in 1944. 

It is interesting to note that, in this post- 
Revolutionary poetry, the number of Arabic 
words has, of deliberate intent, considerably 
dwindled. By some, the Persian terms are 
much more freely interspersed wath French 
and occasionally English and even Russian 
words. But by all, the verse, instead of con- 
tinuing the polished and ornate diction popu- 
lar for over 300 years, is norv ■w'ritten in tire 
common vernacular of tlie people, and even 
in local dialects. 

After the Constitution, religion was di- 
vorced from the State, and in prose also the 
influence of Arabic on diction and style 
greatly declined. The Koran was no longer 
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constantly quoted; rhymed prose fell into 
disuse; pure Persian prose came with a new 
freshness. In this development Bahar was 
again a leader. The poet Badi‘ al-Zaman also 
wrote gracious essays, as well as studies of 
rhetoric and. prosody, e.g. the 4 v. Sokhan va 
SoUhanvamn (JDn Speech and Speakers), and 
a history of Persian Literature from the Arab 
Conquest to the Ghaznavids (7th to loth c.). 
Other prose writers are Jamal-zade; Abbas 
Iqbal, rvith a history of Persia from Genghis 
^an to Tamerlane Cother volumes in the 
series being prepared by other hands); and 
Rashid-e YasamI, who in addition to poems.^ 
has written literary essays and biographies of 
noted Persian statesmen and poets. 

Interest in other lands inevitably increased, 
and many translations began to appear, 
chiefly from the French. Original historical 
or picaresque novels continued, as The En- 
snarers, or the Avengers of Mazdak (1920); 
or with Persian history blended with Western 
fictional style; 'Ishq o Saltanat (Love and 
Lordship; 1916). The most popular transla- 
tions from English in the early 20th c. were 
—via ' a Russian version— stories of Sherlock 
Holmes. Muhammad Tahir Mirza translated 
Dumas’ The Three Musketeers, The Count 
of Monte Cristo, and others. Yusuf-e Ttisdini 
(father, of the poetess) translated Hugo’s Les 
Miserahles. Sayyid Muhammad ‘Ali Jamal- 
zada wrote the. original and rollicking Yakt 
hud o Yakt nahud (‘There was one, and 
there was none”; equivalent to “Once upon 
a time”; 1922). This began a new dramatic 
note in Persian popular prose. 

The drama, widespread in the popular re- 
ligious mystery and passion plays, had until 
the 20th c. few more literary forms. There 
were some translations of . Moli^re— The Ad- 
venture' of him that shwined mankind; i.e., 
Le ' Misanthrope— ca, 1870. A few satirical 
comedies followed the Revolution. Others— 


Adventures of .Ashraf Khan, Governor of 
Arahistan, during his sojourn in Tehran in 
1817; Shdh-quU Mirza goes to^Karhah and 
spends sqtne days at~ Kermanshah with the 
Governor Shah Murad Mirza— hy the afore- 
mentioned Malkom Khan, were published in 
1921; and about a year later Ja'far Khan has 
come from Europe, by Hasan Muqaddam, was 
performed in Tehran. • 

Shakespeare’s Othello (trans. by Nasir al- 
Molk) was produced in Tehran in 1934-5. 
The historical dramas Jijak ‘Ali-Shdh and 
Shdh-e Iran ve Bdnu-ye Arman (The'King 
of Iran and the Armenian. Princess) were 
written by Aqa Zabihullah-e Behruz. Other 
playwrights— their works presented more and 
more frequently by traveling companies— are 
Sa‘id-e Nafisi; Sadiq-e Hedayat; ‘Abd al- 
Rahlm Khalkhali; Ayari; -Mujtaba Minow. 
Over a hundred plays have been produced, in 
this new efflorescence of the drama. 

Present events have again shaken the Per: 
sian writers into the rouse of patriotic and 
political expression. But there is no doubt 
that, come what crisis there may, there will 
be staunch and valid literary outpouring of 
the soul of Iran. 

E. G. Brorvne, A Literary Hist, of Persia, 4V.. 
(N.y.), 1902, 1906, 1920, 1924; Dawlatshah, The 
TttdhkiraUi’sh-Shu'ara, Persian text ed, by E. G. 
Browne (London), 1901; Haji Khalfa, Lexicon 
Bihliog. et Evcych, ed. G. Fluegel, tv. (Leipzig), 
r835; liamid Allah Mustaufi, The Nuzhat al-Qiilvib, 
ed. LeStrange (London), 1915; The Ta’nkh-i- 
Giizida, ed. E. G. Browne and R. A. Nicholson, 
2 v. (London), 1910-^13; C. Rieu, Catalog of Persian 
Mss in the British Museum, 3 v. (London) 1879- 
83; M. A. Simsar, Oriental Mss , . . in the Free 
Library of Philadelphia (Phila.), I937> M. Ishaque, 
Stikhanvaran-i-Irdn, 2 v. (Calcutta), 1933-7; Avvfi, 
Luhdh al-Albah, ed. E. G. Browne, 2 v. (London), 
1903, 1906; ‘Arudi, Chahar Maqala, Persian text 
ed. Muhammad QazvInI (London), 1910; Riza-zade 
Shafaq, Tafikh-e Adabiyydt-e Iran (Tehran); 1942. 
M. Ishaque, Modem Persian Poetry (Calcutta), 1943- 
See Arabic. 
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POLISH 


There can be no doubt that next to Russian, 
-Polish is the most important of the Slavonic 
literatures. It has had a far longer unified 
history, but throughout its entire course, the 
national' genius has displayed itself in forms 
and with a spirit that are fully in accord with 
the European tradition, so that it lacks the 
exotic charm characteristic of the other lan- 
guage. 

The reason is not hard to find. From the 
first moment of its history, Poland, for good 
or ill, has been an integral part of the West- 
ern world. Its first king, Mieszko, was bap- 
tized in 966 by Roman Catholic clergy from 
Bohemia, where the tradition of Saints 0)011 
and Methodius had lost its original vitality. 
The new state, constantly menaced by Ger- 
man aggression, saw itself forced to seek sup 
port and friends among the other Christian 
nations of the West; hence, from the earliest 
period" Bohemian, French, and Italian influ- 
ences were very strong. The contacts with the 
East were rarely friendly and the Poles, con- 
fident- in their Western faith, looked askance 
at die political scene offered by their Eastern 
neighbors. 

It was' thus perfectly natural for them to 
adopt Latin for their religious and political 
’’ documents. . The, first chronicler, GaUus 
Anonymus, of the early 12th c., used Latin, 
as did the first author whose name we knoiv, 
Wincenty Kadlubek, bishop of Krakdw in 
the 13th c. Yet by this time there -were at- 
tempts to use the vernacular, as in the 


Bognrodzica (The Mother of God), which 
became a truly national h}'mn used equally 
in church and on the batdefield. 

During the 14th c. there was apparently 
a considerable amount of writing in Pohsh, 
with some evidence that in the library of 
Queen Jadwiga there was a Polish translation 
of all or a large 'part of the Bible, but littie 
is known about it. There is preserved, how- 
ever, the so-called Psalter of Fhrjan from 
the end of the period, and there are known 
other religious writings. 

With the foimdation of the University of 
Krakdw in 1364, the intellectual life of Po- 
land improved and the increasing power of 
the country after the imion wath Lithuania 
gave greater resources and opportunities for 
scholarship and literature. The greatest name 
in this period is that of Nicholas Copernicus 
(i473-r543), a native of Torun, w'ho in his 
great work De revolutionibiis orbium coeles- 
tmvi laid the foundations of modem astron- 
omy. He is undoubtedly the greatest student 
of the University during its long history. 

In the field of tire vernacular writing, Jak6b 
Parkosz, rector of the Krakow Academy early 
in the 15th c., invented the diacritical marks 
still employed, w'hich facilitated the use of 
Polish; but for a long while, Latin continued 
to be the favorite medium for scholars, as in 
the Amiales sen cro 7 iicae inclyti regni Po- 
loviae opera of Jan Diugosz Ci4r5-8o). At- 
tempts at the use of Polish continued, but 
most of the rvritings were oh religious and 
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theological subjects; none was of a high order. 
Despite this, however, the ideas of the Italian 
humanists were introduced and we find the 
contemporary Poles fully aware of the latest 
developments of the Italian Renaissance. 
Italian influence was greatly increased by the 
marriage of Zygmunt I wdth Bona, a princess 
of Milan, in. 1 51 8. 

A ' more important influence for the de- 
velopment of the vernacular was the Reforma- 
tion, which early made its appearance in Po- 
land. A supporter of the new faith, MikoJaj 
Rej of Naglowice (1505-69), was the first 
person to imdertake seriously the task of 
adapting the language to the needs of litera- 
ture and to inaugurate the Golden Age of 
Polish literature, as the i6th c. is usually 
called. In 1543, he published his Short Con- 
versation between a lord, a bailiff and a friest, 
one of the best satires of the century. He fol- 
lowed this with other poems of a didactic and 
moral character, with religious plays of the 
general type of the Reformation; with the 
Zoological Garden, illustrating the qualities 
most needed by the Poles, and above all by 
The Mirror, which included the prose work, 
The Life of an Honest Man, which illustrates 
by examples from literature and life the ideals 
to which an honest man should aspire. An- 
other prose writer of this period was Stanislaw 
Orzechkowski (1513-66), a Roman Catholic 
priest who fought long and ardently for per- 
mission to marry. His political tracts and writ- 
ings set forth wdth merciless exactness, and 
defended, those traits of the Polish nobility 
that were to lead later to the downfall of the 
state and the excessive .development of the 
liberum veto and its resulting anarchy. 

The greatest poet of this period was, how- 
ever, Jan Kochanowsld (r 530^4). Educated 
largely in Italy, for the University of Krakow 
had fallen into a narrow curriculum, Kocha- 
nowski'hecame a t}'pical product of the Italian 
Renaissance, and composed elegies in Latin 
on the model of Tibullus arid Propertius; but 


he also learned to know and appreciate the 
Italian vernacular poets. On his return to 
Poland, he lived the life of a typical gentle 
man of the day, but after a few years he 
resumed his literary interests; his work raised 
Polish poetry to a new level. Thus, after 
1571 he produced a metrical version of the 
Psalms, wrote an original tragedy on the 
Greek pattern, the Dismissal of the Greciati 
Envoys (1577), for the marriage of Jan 
Zamojski and Krystyna RadziwiHowna, com- 
posed his Scmgs on St. John’s Eve, and, after 
the death of his little daughter Ursula in 
1579, the Laments. All these poems show his 
poetic skin and his acquaintance with the 
classical rvriters of antiquity. His tragedy is 
one of the most successful of its type in 
Renaissance literature. The St. John's Eve is 
more independent of models. and perhaps con- 
tains modified folk songs. The Laments show 
deep feeling; they are influenced by the Bible 
and also by the Dispntationes Ttisciddnae of 
Cicero. Kochanowsld was the outstanding 
representative of the Renaissance in Poland. 
While he did not rise to the stature of a world 
genius, he was a superior artist and brought 
after him a large number of imitators, among 
whom Szymon Szymonowicz (1558-1629) 
with his Villagers achieved independent fame, 
for their adaptation of the Idyls of Theocritus 
to Polish hfe. 

The latter part of the i6th c. saw the with- 
ering of the Reformation influences, espe- 
cially after the entrance of the Jesuits into 
the country. Of this Order the greatest' and 
most effective Polish member was Piott 
Skarga (1536-1612), for some years rector 
of the Academy in Wilno and later superior 
of the Jesuits in Poland with his seat in 
Krakow. His sermoris dealt severe blows to 
the growing Protestantism in the country; 
those delivered before the Polish Diets set the 
standard for political thinking and wnring at 
a time when a large part of Polish energy was 
absorbed in poh'tical activity. 
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With the 17th c. the Polish decline defi- 
nitely set in. The Jagielio djaiasty had died 
out and .after the active reign of Stefan 
Batory, the Swedish lungs that were elected 
were not able to uphold the prestige of the 
count!)'. In a few years the country was in- 
vaded by the Swedes; there came the Cos- 
sack wars, and by the end of the century, 
despite the brilhant military exploit of King 
Jan Sobiesld in defeating the Turks at Vienna 
in 1683, Poland had lost much of her eastern 
territory. The educational situation rvas as 
bad. The Catholic reaction had introduced 
narrower ideals of education; the general level 
of taste and achievement fell steadily, barely 
interrupted by the epics and other verses of 
Waclaw Potocki C1623-96), especially his 
poem on the battle of Chocim (1621), and 
the paneg)'rics and satires of Samuel ze 
Skrzypny Twardowsld (1600-60). 

, It is not until the time of Stanislaw Konar- 
ski (1700-73) that we find any serious at- 
tempt made to lift the country from the decay 
into which it had fallen. A Piarite, he studied 
in Italy and France and became familiar with 
the educational reforms that had been carried 
out in those countries. On his return to Po- 
land, he opened in 1740 the Collegium No- 
bilium, primarily for the children of the 
nobles, and introduced into the curriculum 
the natural sciences. He also attacked the pre- 
vailing bad taste in literature and in the 3 v. 
work On the efftcmit form of government 
(1760-62), he condemned the abuses that 
were sapping the %'itality of the Polish gov- 
ernmental s)'stem. 

The rvork of Konarski foimd an echo among 
some of the younger men that gathered around 
King Stanislaw August Poniatowski. Al- 
though he %vas a weak king, unable to make 
any headway against the ever increasing 
claims of Russia, he was a cultured gentle- 
man, who sympathized with all attempts to 
improve education and to foster art Warsaw 
became a miniature Versailles, where a tal- 


ented group of thinkers and students set to 
work. The Educational Commission, with 
Hugo KoR^taj (1750-1812) as member, ac- 
complished much of value in spreading the 
reforms of Konarski. Another leader was 
Stanislaw Staszic (T755-1826) with his Re- 
marks and Warnings, both plans for the re- 
construction of the coimtry. In general the 
political interests of the day dominated the 
thought of the coimtr)' and led to such works 
as the History of the Polish •people of Adam 
Naruszewdcz (1733-96), a Jesuit later Bishop 
of Luck. 

Literature in the narrower sense was dom- 
inated by the ideas of the French pseudo- 
classic period and displayed a cosmopolitanism 
that reflected little of the actual life of the 
day in Poland. Such was the work of Ignacy 
Krasicki (1735-1801) with his clear-cut and 
vivid satires, as the Mmtachomachia and the 
Antimonachomachia, and also a less success- 
ful epic poem. The Battle of Clwdm, and 
l)'ric poems. So too with the fables of Stanis- 
law Trembecki (1735-1812) and of Tomasz 
Kajetan Wegiersld (1755-87), the pastorals 
of Franciszek Karpifiski (1741-1825) and the 
Ijua'cs and fables oF Franciszek Dion)’z 
^iaznin (1750-1807). The waters were aU 
tr)’ing to e.\emplify the rules laid. down by 
Boileau for literature and to imitate the models 
set out for them by the French teachers and 
masters. 

The reign of King Stanislaw August ended, 
after the revolt of the Poles imder Tadeusz 
Kosciuszko, with the third and total dismem- 
berment of the count!)' and its division among 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. This marked 
the end of the old Republic and literature, but 
also the beginning of a new period, especially 
in Congress Poland. Many of the Polish sol- 
diers had escaped abroad to serve with Na- 
.poleon; among these Jozef Wybicki in 1798 
wrote the Polish national h)'mn Jeszcze 
■ Polska vie zginelcu Other poets appeared 
among the legions in Western Europe, but 
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the main advances in literature came at home,' 
where many of the authors began to break 
away from die traditional French classical 
models, to seek inspiration from the newer 
Romantic movement in either its English or 
its German forms. Thus Juljan Ursyn 
Niemdewicz Ci 757-1 841), after a prolonged 
stay in America to which he had come with 
Kosduszko, wrote a comedy, The Return of 
the Envoy, and then under the influence of 
.Walter Scott wrote historical novels and also 
ballads in the newer romantic sense. Jan 
Pawel Woronicz Ci 757-1 829) helped the na- 
tional spirit with his patriotic and historical 
songs, and only a few of the authors, as 
Kajetan Kozmian (1771-1856) continued to 
draw themes from the ancients, in diis case 
the Romans. 

The new period was definitely started by 
Kazimierz Brodzinski C1791-1835) who trans- 
lated into Polish the ballads of Goethe, Schil- 
ler, and Herder, as well as many poems from 
the other Slavonic languages. In his critical 
works, as O hlasz}>cnosci i roimntycznosci 
C1818), he was strongly influenced by Ger- 
man thought, but showed an independent 
judgment quite different from the critics of 
the pseudo-classic period. 

The gloomy mood of much of Romanticism 
could not fail to appeal to Polish thought after 
the dismemberment of the country. At the 
same time its love of the medieval, which 
could not fail to bring home to the young 
Poles the past glories of their land, and the 
cult of. the popular language sensed to increase 
the patriotism of the Poles and to encourage 
them to try by various methods to rebuild the 
national morale. Thus in 1800 there was 
founded in .Warsaw the Society of the 
Friends of the Sciences. .The University of 
Wilnp,, reconstructed for the northern prov- 
inces, soon became a mecca for the patriotic 
youth who established themselves in various 
secret societies, often of a literary character, 
as the Philomati and the Philareti. 


■ At the same time there developed in the 
southeast a definite Polish-Ukrainian school 
of romantic writers, as Antoni Malczemhi 
(1793-1826) with his poem Marja, a tale of 
the fights of the Poles and Cossacks against 
the Tatars and the cruel vengeance of the 
Wojewoda in deceiving his son and killing 
his wife. Here are all the passions that we 
meet in the poems of Byron, who by now was 
popular in Poland as elsewhere in Europe: all 
the picturing of the past, the heroism, the 
love of the countryside, that form the themes 
for the Romantic poem. Later, in the same 
school wrote Jozef Bohdan Zaleski (i802- 
86), all well as Sewer)m Goszczynski (1801- 

76)- 

Yet it was from the Wilno group that Polish 
literature received its greatest inspiration, for 
here the greatest of Polish poets received his 
training and made his first attempts at h'tera- 
ture. This waS Adam Mickiew'icz.*’ Bom in 
1798 in the village of Zaosie, he entered the 
University of Wilno in 1815. He seriously 
devoted himself to literature, at first on the 
classical pattern; only after 1819, when he' 
left Wilno and becarrie a professor at.Kowno, 
did he come under the influence of the Ger- 
man Romantic poets and begiri'to study them 
and make translations of them. This was. 
what his talents needed; his genius developed 
rapidly, so that in 1822 and 1823 he pub- 
lished the first two volumes of his poems, in- 
cluding besides ballads. Parts IT and IV of 
the Ancestors. . His stay in the north was soon 
brought to an end, for. in 1S24 he was ar- 
rested and banished to Russia. The next years 
he passed in Petersburg, Odessa, and Mos- 
cow, where he became' friendly with all the 
leaders of Russian literature, including Push-, 
kin. From this' period came the Crimean 
Sonnets and also Konrad Wallenrod, the story 
of the destruction of the Teutonic Knights 
by the treachery of their leader, Walter, who 
was really a. Lithuanian prince who realized 
that only by destroying the Order 'from inside 
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could he save his countrj'; and also the poem 
Fare’s, an Arabian tale. 

In 1829 he secured permission to go abroad 
and lived for a while in Switzerland where 
he met Zygmunt Krasinsld, and then to Paris 
where he met and disagreed with Juljusz 
SJowacJfi. At tlu's time the Polish Revolt of 
1831 hrohe out. Michiewicz tried in vain to 
return to join die revoludonists. During this 
period he wrote Part III of the Ancestors, a 
mystical and sj^mbolic dramatic treatment of 
his own e.x'periences and diose of his friends 
during the investigation of their case at 
Wilno; he so well incorporated the spirit not 
only of die youth but of the whole nation 
that the poem was almost unanimously 
praised. Here too came the Books of the 
Polish Nation and Pilgrimage, a political and 
religious description of die path of the Poles 
in histor}', and a development of the Mes- 
sianic character of Suffering Poland and of 
die need of reformation if the nation was to 
be w'orthy of its high calh'ng. . He followed 
dicse works with his masterpiece, Pott 
Tadeusz or the Last Foray in Lithuania, in 
■ 1834. It is a glorification of the life of the 
Polish nobles on the eve of the Napoleonic 
invasion of Russia, and it gives us all types 
of die Polish character, not die least memora- 
ble of w’hich is Jacck Soplica, the roistering, 
self-willed intriguer and brawler turned monk 
and as Father Robak W'orking to repair the 
evil diat he had formerly done. With its vivid 
and attractive pictures of the old Poland, its 
magnificent setting in the Polish countryside. 
Pan Tadeusz is a plea for the reconciliation 
of the factions w'hich had not lost their power 
of disagreement in the emigration. It is a true 
national epic, which reveals all die greatness 
of -the poet. 

It was almost the end. Soon after, Mick- 
iewicz came under the influence of Andrzej 
Towianski, a fanatical Roman Catholic priest 
w'ho preached that a new period in Christian- 
ity-was approaching and that he himself %vas 


its prophet. For a while he swept Mickiewicz 
from his feet; for this and odier reasons he 
was compelled to give up his position as Pro- 
fessor of Slavonic literatures at die College de 
France. He finally recovered from his worst 
infatuation and spent his last years tr)ang to 
organize a Polish Legion; at the outbreak of 
the Crimean War, he went to Constantinople, 
where he w'as taken ill and died in 1856. 

The second of the great Romantic poets, 
placed by some critics even above Mickiewicz, 
is Juljusz Slowacki,^ wdio was bom in 1809 
and after the death of his father and the re- 
marriage of his mother was raised in Wilno, 
w'hich he left in 1829. While there he had 
conceived a deep passion for Ludwiga 
Sniadecka which was not returned. In 1829 
he went to Warsaw and then in March, 1831, 
he went abroad, spending most of his life in 
France or SMtzerland with the exception of 
a journey to Greece, Egypt, and Palestine. 
He died in 1849. A proud and self-confident 
poet, he was alternately friend and critic of 
Mickiewicz who, in his opinion, did not rec- 
ognize lus ability. He began to write early and 
t>y ^^33 had written such dramas as 
Mindowe and Marja Stuart and narrative 
poems on the style of Bjifon, as Jan Bielecki, 
and such lyrics as tlie Hymn to the Mother 
of Cod and the Ode to Freedom. A sensitive 
spirit, Slowacki was influenced by the writ- 
ings of Mickiewicz; many of his works seem 
to parallel and criticize the older writer’s. 
Thus in Kordjan, he gives autobiographical 
material, but he is much more sceptical as 
to the value of the youtli, and of the emigra- 
tion, in tlie reconstruction of Poland. He had 
planned to make this the first play of a 
trilogy but he never finished it. Instead, he 
used much of the material in Anhelli, a pic- 
ture of the Poles in Siberia, although Siberia 
is here a figurative term for the outcasts who 
carry witli them into exile and hardships all 
the vices that they had had at home; the hero, 
Anhelli, a blameless soul, dies as a sort of 
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sacrifice for his people, but the poet does not 
allow him to die with the consdousness that 
his suflFerings are not in vain. His other works 
were r^aried, as Bemoxvski, the story of the 
well knovTO i8th c. adventurer; dramas from 
the pre-history of the Slavs, as Balhdyna and 
Lilia Weneda; the Father of the Plague- 
striclien, an Eastern tale. Later, after his meet- 
ing with Towiansh’, from whom he soon 
broke away, he turned to still more philo- 
sophic poetry and in the Genesis of the Spirit 
and espedally in the unfinished King Spirit 
CKrol-Ditcli), he emphasized his religious and 
philosophical idea that progress comes 
through the human spirit reaching up to 
God, without tending to unite God and the 
Ghurch and nation as Mickiewicz had done. 
Slowacki as a poet has increased in fame and 
regard since his early death and he is now 
recognized as an outstanding figure, even 
though he does not win the deep affection 
that Mickiewicz always enjoyed. 

The third of the great poets of this group 
was Zygmunt Krasinsld,^ bom in 1812 in 
Paris. He was brought up in Warsaw by his 
father, a Russophile, and on the approach 
.^of the Revolution, was sent to Switzerland; 
despite his wishes, he was not allowed to take 
part in the movement. He passed most of his 
life in Geneva, Rome,- and Paris and for a 
while was shunned by most of the patriotic 
Poles. He died in 1859. early writings, 
influenced by Scott, Byron, and Mickiewicz, 
attracted little attention hut with his The 
Undivine Comedy (1835), he became fa- 
m6us.' From his studies of political philosophy 
and his observance of the popular revolu- 
tionary movements, Krasinsld realized that 
the victory of the new would not mean peace 
but only a continuation of bloodshed, and in 
this work he pictured the aristocrat Henryk 
with his love of art and of power, a true Ham- 
' let, and on the other hand the leader of the 
revolution, Pankracy, a man of firm and un- 
bending will who triumphs over the bodies 


of his friends and supporters and who dies 
with the words, Galihee vidsti. In the next 
work, half dramatic and half narrative 
Iridion, he pictures his hero, a descendant of 
the Greeks and Germans, who, in the time 
of Heliogahalus, because of his love for 
Greece, is devoted to the task of destropng 
Rome. He is abetted by Masinissa, the 
apotheosis of the spirit of evil, who is chiefly 
interested in the destruction of the Christians 
and the securing of the soul of Iridion, but 
the latter is saved by his love for Greece after 
the destruction of Rome. Masinissa shows the 
influence of Halban in Konrad Wallenrod, 
but the role of Iridion is quite different from 
that of Walter. Later as in such poems as The 
Daivn, Psalms of the Future and The Psdm 
of Good Will, he outhned an optimistic fu- 
ture for Poland, emphasizing the fact that the 
future must he built on positive qualities and 
not purely on hate or vengeance. 

Besides these masters, the Polish emigra- 
tion produced a number of other poets of 
more or less originality, as the unfortunate 
Cyprjan Kamil Norwid (1821-83), Stefan 
Garczjmski (1805-38), Antoni Edward Ody- 
niec (1804-85), Aleksander Chodzko (1804- 
91). There was also a considerable develop- 
ment of Polish philosophy among the emigr&: 
J6zef Hoehne Wronski (1778-1853), J6zef 
Kremer (1806-75), Karol Libelt (1807-75), 
Bronislaw Ferdynand Trentowski (1807-69), 
August Gieszkowski (1814-94), aU of whom 
worked in the same general field of adapting 
the ideas of the poets to serious philosophical 
w'riting. When we think of the usual sterility 
of emigre authors, the remarkable outburst of 
productivity among the Poles in western 
Europe after the revolt of 1831 stands as an 
imusual phenomenon indeed. 

In the meantime, life had gone on in Po- 
land, even imder foreign occupation. Per- 
haps the outstanding figure was the dramatist 
Aleksander Fredro (1783-1876). A Galician 
and a veteran of the Legions with Napoleon, 
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he found satisfaction in the hard years that 
followed by -writing his famous comedies, 
which appeared chiefly before 1835 and which 
are among the greatest possessions of the 
Polish stage. In the tradition of Mohere, they 
catch the wrtues and the wees, the weak- 
nesses and the foibles, of the Poles of his own 
day. Such plays as Ladies and Hussars and 
Maidens’ Foiw still presen'e their charm and 
their drawing power. Despite this, Fredro was 
bitterly attacked hy his younger contempora- 
ries of the Romantic period, to whom he 
seemed trivial and uninspired. Another 
dramatist who marks the transition to the 
newer period rvas Jdzef Korzeniowski (1797- 
1863), who discarded the unity of place, un- 
der the influence of Schiller and Shakespeare. 
He is also remembered for his effective prose 
sketches. 

As a matter of fact, within Russian Poland, 
the poets, as Edmund Wasilewski C1814- 
46) and Ryszard Benvidsld C1819-79) were 
inferior to the prose ivriters, as Henryk 
Rzewuski' (1791-1866) who dealt with the 
historical past, largely on the basis of family 
traditions; Jozef Ignacy Krasicid (1812-87), 
a many-sided writer; Michai Czajkow'ski 
(1804-86) who drew his themes largely from 
Cossack traditions; Zygmunt Kaczkowsld 
(1826-T96); Josef Ignacy Kraszewsld (1812- 
87), a remarkably fluent and prolific -writer 
and journalist w'ho guided Polish literatiure 
in Warsaw during the years before the revolt 
of 1863, and handled all kinds of subjects and 
styles. 

The period between 1831 and 1863 w'as 
largely a dead period. The severe punishment 
meted -out after the revolt, together with the 
loss of so many of the leaders to the emigra- 
tion, paralyzed development at home. Yet 
there we find the beginning and strengthen- 
ing of a definite democratic movement 

It was becoming evident even before the 
disastrous revolt of 1863 that Polish litera- 
ture had to find a new' expression if it -tvas 


to keep pace -with modem developments and 
not be separated from the interests of the 
people, for the yoimger generation were be- 
ing affected by the scientific discoveries of 
the period and by the spread of the newer 
social and democratic philosophies. It -^vas 
necessary to weld this influence w'ith the 
literatiure; this was the function of Positivism, 
which was closely connected with the rise' of 
realism. In one form or another the censor- 
ship lay heai'y upon all the Polish lands and 
the authors were often compelled to hide 
their meaning under circumlocutions and 
allusions. 

It was in this period that there arose the 
best know'n of Polish historical novelists, 
Henryk Sienb'ewicz’^ (1846-1916). In his 
early w'ritings he showed the characteristic 
features of Positivism, but after a trip to the 
Um'ted States, he changed his attitude and 
without indulging in philosophical medita- 
tions, he turned toward the past and with 
splendid historical ability and with the art of 
realistic picturing he produced his great his- 
torical novels, as the triology With Fire and 
Sieord, The Deluge, Pan Wofodyjo^vsld, aU 
pictures of the heroic courage and activity of 
the 17th c. Poles. They were very popular 
and sen'ed to maintain the national spirit in 
the days when it w'as fashionable to neglect 
ideals and demand cold and stem re^sm. He 
W'as successful also in the novel Quo Vadis? 
a stor)' of the time of the Emperor Nero, 
wherein the heroine Ligja -with her faithful 
Ursus is a sj'mbol of the suffering Poles, for 
the Ligi were a tribe mentioned by Tacitus 
as li-ving on approximately the territory of 
modem Poland. He was perhaps less success- 
ful W'ith his stories from modem life as R^ith- 
out Dogma and The Polanecki Family, where 
he endeavors to deal w'ith modem psychologi- 
cal problems in the style of Hamlet or 
Werther. He was awarded the Nobel Prize 
in 1905. 

To this same period belong such prose 
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uTiters as Boleslaw Prus (pen-name of Aleii- 
sander Giowacki, 1847-1914) who, starting 
with caricatures and light sketches, passed to 
deeper studies of the life of the individual 
to sketch the efforts of the merchant class to 
peasant. In Lalka (TJje Doll) he endeavored 
break through the reserve of the aristocracy 
and he continued to hope for a happy solu- 
tion of the difficulties of his people. Marja z 
Wasilewskich Konopnicka (1846-1910) in 
her poetry outlines the sufferings of the peo- 
ple and in Pan Balcer she describes the suf- 
ferings of the Polish emigrants to Brazil and 
their efforts to return home. Eliza z Paw- 
Jowskich Orzeszkowa (1842-1910) also pic- 
tured all phases of peasant life. The philoso- 
pher and essayist of this movement was Alek- 
sander Swietochowski (1849-1938). 

This generation, which sought to preserve 
. some of the amenities of the past and at the 
same time to produce realistic pictures of the 
people, was soon engulfed in the fuller pro- 
gram of naturalism, which brought the lan- 
guage even closer to the speech of the people 
and found the courage to paint in clear form 
even the worst of the abuses that weighed 
upon the human spirit and rendered it im- 
potent. Yet Polish literature did not remain 
long in this sphere, which tended to reduce 
the .human spirit to insignificance and to turn 
men into soulless machines. 

Thus we find that Wladyslaw St. Re}'mont 
(1868-1925) ntinner of the Nobel prize in 
1925, commenced his work in this direction; 
in The Promised Lmtd he sketched the mis- 
eiy of the life of the factory workers of Lddz 
^nd the meanness and pettiness of the owners; 
in The, Peasants he used the style to repre- 
sent in detail a year in the life of a Polish vil- 
lage. There is a stark realism and an attention 
to detail in the work, but through it all Rey- 
mont shows an almost mystical attitude to- 
ward the earth ^d toward the general process 
of life that works itself oiit within the frame- 
work of the four seasons, whether in human 


beings or in the fields. Likewise in the same 
way he turned' back to the last days of old 
Poland and in another trilogy, The Lasi 
Diet of the Repthlic, Nil Desperandwn, and 
Insiirrection, he applies the same careful, ap- 
parently disinterested technique which can 
lead only to an ever-growing appreciation of 
'the importance of Poland'and of the Polish 
people. 

Mention must be made of Waclaw Siero- 
szewski (1858-1942), a naturalist in style 
but a man who spent many, years in exile in 
Siberia and wrote largely of the life of the 
Siberian peoples and of the Poles exiled there. 

At almost the same time there appeared 
the first traces of what we may call the 
Decadents and the Neoromantics. Both of 
these groups started with w'ell-defined princi- 
ples, but they w’ere far more than coppsts of 
the French models; they W'orked out their 
owm methods of work. For example Kazimierz 
Przenva Tetmajer (1865-1939), starting from 
a sensual point of view worked his way in 
The Legends of the Tatras to an almost 
mystical attitude toward the moimtains. Jan 
Kasprovwcz (1860-1926), the son of a peas- 
ant, developed from Positivism to a form of 
Prometheanism and then out of apparent 
despair which could almost' predict the' tri- 
umph of erul, he softened through the Book 
-of the Poor to a trust in God, in nature, and 
in love. Stanislaw Przybyszewski (r868- 
1927) reached a passing fame with his psy- 
chological studies, especially in the field of 
sex. 

On the other hand, Stefan Zeromski 
(1864-1925), indiiied to pessimism, em- 
phasized the joylessness in efforts at reform as 
in Homeless People; in Ashes he describes 
the sadness of the Poles that had struggled 
wdth Napoleon in the hope of gaining their 
country’s freedom only to have their hopes 
and aspirations dashed to the ground. He 
deals with love and human problems in The 
History of a Sin. ()n the whole, many of his 
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novels and plays showed tlie shattering of 
human hopes, but the outcome of the First 
World War and the restoration of Polish lib- 
erty inspired him with its possibilities; Wind 
from the Sea is an idyllic ^mn of praise to 
Polaiid’s opening on the Baltic. 

At the end of the r9th c, there arose, mainl}’ 
in Krakdw, a new movement. Young Poland. 
This aimed at the restoration of the -vatality of 
Polish art; it took Mickiewicz as a model. The 
new movement e.\tended to all die arts as 
well as literature and called for a rejudging 
of them all on Polish standards. Of diis group 
the most prominent author was Stanislaw 
Wyspianski Ci 869-1907), a painter as weU 
as a poet and dramatist There was in him 
something of the Greek spirit and in some of 
his early works he tried to rework Greek 
motifs translated to Poland, seeking out in the 
legends of his people those elements that 
were universal and timeless, al war's with an 
eye for libertj' and justice. His ideas and his 
aspirations were universal and rvhether he 
was writing The Wedding rvith its ostensible 
theme of a wedding of modem Polish peas- 
ants or rvas describing events of the past as 
in The Girl of Warsaw, a song of 1831, the 
picture of a Polish girl during that revolt, his 
theme passes imperceptibly onto an all-Polish 
and then an all-human plane. Wyspiansld 
stands by himself in the movement, as per- 
haps the one genius of the modem period. 
His early death was a great loss to the rvorld. 

The years to the First World War saw the 
expansion of Polish literature in all direc- 
tions. There rvas the estheticism of Leopold 
Staff in poetr)', the sensitive rr-riting of Jozef 
Wejssenhaf (1860-1932), the feminine phi- 
losophy of Zafja Rigier-Naikorvska (b. 1885), 
the raical criticism of Stanislarv Brzozorvsld 
(1878-1911), the romanticism of Stmg 
(Tadeusz Galecki, b. 1873). 

With the restoration of national inde- 
pendence, a new spirit came over the litera- 
ture. Tliere rvas a nerv freedom, a nerv possi- 


bility for rvorking rrithout fear of the censor; 
and still nerv movements arose. In poetty 
there rvas the group centering around the 
literary journal Shamander, represented by 
Juljan Turvim, (b. 1S94) rrith his emphasis 
upon the indiridual rvord, to rvhich he gave 
various meanings, the more rhetorical and 
oratorical Antoni Slonimski (b. 1895) and 
Jan Lechoh (b. 1899). All of these, rradi 
their associates, sought to improve the quality 
of the poetry even at the cost of associating 
hterature rrith the national interests, as had 
been the rule in the 19th c. Kazimierz Wie- 
rzymski (b. 1S94), rvho rvon the first prize in 
poetrj' in the OljTnpic games in Amsterdam, 
varied betrveen laying emphasis on the joys 
of lirang and the despondency of humanity. 
Hta Kazimiera Illakorviczorvna (ffiakorraez; 
b. 1892) expresses the sufferings of the hu- 
man heart, rvhile Maija Parvlikorvska has 
rvorked out a style that is laconic in its pic- 
turing of the sense and nonsense of life. 
Wladyslarv Broruervski (b. 1898), on the 
otlier hand, espoused the cause of the pro- 
letariat. 

In prose, the older men found a nerv in- 
spiration, but Reymont, Rasprorricz and 
^romski did not live long. Wlodzimierz 
Perzy'fiski (1878-1930) emphasized the life 
in \^^arsarv and Waclarv Berent (1873- 
1940) employed a singularly stylized language 
in his novels on medier'al Europe. Of the 
younger authors may be mentioned Eugenjusz 
Konran-Malaczewsld (1895-1922) rrath his 
novels based upon his rvar experiences. Still 
more important is Ferdynand Goetel (b. 
1890) rrdth his involved tale Z dnia na dzien 
(From Day to Day) rvhich consists of trvo 
novels intenrdned, describing life in Turkes- 
tan. In the field of historical novels, Zofja 
Kossak-Szczucka has achieved the most, al- 
though this tyqje rather fell into disfavor dur- 
ing the years rvhen Poland w’as occupied with 
its future rather than its past. 

Wanda Wasilervska is perhaps the most 
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prominent of the Commxmist authors, hut 
similar ideas are expressed by Leon Kxuczkow- 
ski, while Juljusz Kadren-Bandrowsld Ch. 
1885) is among the foremost supporters of 
Marshal Pilsudski in his criticisms of Polish 
life. Jaroslaw Iwasldewicz (b. 1894) and 
MichaJ Choromahski (b. 1904) are among 
the best portrayers of atmosphere. Special 
mention must be made of Jdzef Wittlin Ch. 
1896), originally a Hellenist, but later the 
author of The Salt of the Earth, a tale of the 
First World War. In literary criticism, 
Tadeusz Boy-Zelefiski Ch. 1874) has been 
outstanding. 

The tragedies of World War II caused the 
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death, disappearance, or exile of many of the 
leading authors and the spht between the 
Polish Government in exile and the Soviet- 
dominated Lublin government bids fair to 
create a new emigration or a purely Com- 
munist literature. We can only hope- that the 
Polish spirit will find a place in the new 
world of peace and prosperity that is so glibly 
assumed by all the rest of the world. 

R. I^bosld, Periods of Polish Literary History, 
1924-, Modem Polish Literature, 1924; J. Ita^now- 
ski, Polish Romantic Literature, 1930; A. and M. 
Mazanowscy, Podreczntk do dziejdw literatury yob 
skiej, 6 V., 1919; W. Feldman, W'pdslczesna Litera- 
ture Polska, 1930. 

Clarence A. Manning. 
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Polynesia C‘'the many islands”) encom- 
passes the vast Pacific triangle stretching from 
the Hawaiian Islands in the north to New 
Zealand in the south and from Easter Island 
in the east to Samoa and Tonga in the west. 
The adjoining culture areas of Melanesia and 
Micronesia Chere also discussed) have several 
islands with a culture predominantly Poly- 
nesian. 

The last part of the world to be settled by 
human beings, Polynesia, an area of scattered 
coral atolls and volcanic isles, was occupied 
by a tall, brown-skinned people a few cen- 
turies after the beginning of the Christian 
era. Though of mixed racial origin, Poly- 
nesians are considered more Caucasian-like 
than the inhabitants, of Melanesia (“the black 
islands”) and Micronesia (“the little is- 
lands”), which he between Polynesia and the 
western homeland of the Oceanic peoples 
somewhere on or near the Asiatic mainland. 
The term “Malayo-Polynesian” for the major 
linguistic stock of the region suggests but 
one of the many cultural relationships among 
these several Oceanic culture areas. Although 


the Melanesians and Micronesians, especially 
those living on islands which sometime in 
the past received Polynesian influence, share 
many mythological motifs, characters, and 
stock incidents with the Polynesians to the 
east, the hterary patterns, style, and degree 
of development differ. Resemblances between 
the native literatures of Polynesia and Aus- 
tralia are negligible. 

Polynesian native literature, which was 
transmitted orally from one generation to an- 
other because of the absence of writing, 
ranks in quality of literary expression and 
philosophy with the literatures of ancient 
Greece and India. The imagery is as colorful 
and appealing as the landscape— a frequent 
source of poetic inspiration— and the literary 
structure is as bold and carefully planned as 
the voyages. The abstract and metaphysical 
character of Polynesian speculation on the 
origin and nature of both the external world 
and the inner h'fe of man was systematized 
by the priesthood and embodied in chants 
whose beauty of phrase and elevation of 
thought survive even in translation. Ever 
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since Captain Cook brought the attention 
of the Old World to the South Seas, the con- 
trast between the Stone Age material culture 
of the Polynesians and the high level of their 
aesthetic, intellectual, and religious life has 
been a source of comment among Europeans. 

Because they recorded events and human 
relationships, native author-raconteurs were 
valuable to the aristocracy in establishing 
claims to the physical, social, and religious 
prerogatives of rank. Satisfaction in the weav- 
ing of sounds with ideas led some artists into 
literary experimentation. Words were also 
woven into magical formulae to be used in 
every actiwty of the day, whether to release 
a canoe from the control of forest and land 
deities, or to invoke the goddess of the dance, 
or to "wake up” an artisan’s tools after a 
night’s rest. Greetings were expressed in 
lyrics' and eulogies, farewells in dirges. Poly- 
nesians had a name for every narrative and 
poetic form, and each had its proper time and 
place. Prose and poetry unite in the myths, 
legends, traditions, and romances. Often the 
chants are the oldest and most stable part of 
the narratives. The art of redtation was 
much elaborated through control of the voice 
and the accompaniment of pantomime, 
dances, and such musical instruments as 
drums and flutes. In the laments, tears and 
wailing ,were both a spontaneous and a so- 
cially standardized accompaniment of the 
chanting. 

Literary Artists and Their Edtication. 

New Zealand and the Society Islands had 
famous houses of learning, really priinirive 
universities, at which the ancestral lore, 
genealogies, traditions, religion, magic, navi- 
gation, agriculture, literary composition, and 
all the arts and crafts were taught by learned 
priests. One New Zealand school was open 
for five months of the year and the pupils 
studied from sunrise till midnight. The school- 
house, ritually built, faced the rising sun, and 


was dedicated vidth a human sacrifice. On the 
first night, the priests took their classes to a 
stream where water was ritually dropped from 
a blade of grass into each pupil’s ears with 
the hope that this and the priest’s incantation 
would make him attentive and accurate. An 
excerpt from the priest’s exhortation and 
prayer is as follows: 

Be fruitful thy knowledge as also the love 
of it, 

Be fruitful as the learned high priests of old. 
Be fruitful thy memory, as the all-knowing 
gods. 

Be fruitful of all things outside, as far as the 
thoughts may extend, 

Be fruitful of knowledge of the Sacred 
Heavens— 

Of the Heavens where first arose the priests. 
To the distant Heavens, to those divided from 
the uppermost Heavens, 

O lo-e. 

Disclose thy way with the ancient and erudite, 
The way of the Gods, O lo-the-origin-of-all- 
things! 

Cause to descend without and beyond— 

To descend within these pupils, these sons; 
(That their memories may acquire the sup- 
port of the gods) 

The ancient learning, the occult learning. 

By thee, O lo-e. 

The two branches of learning were the 
Upper Jaw, having to do with the gods and 
cosmology, and the Lower Jaw, having to do 
with terrestrial matters. Accuracy of repeti- 
tion was heawly stressed, but the number of 
variants of myths and chants, and the changes 
knovTi to have been made to suit the current 
winds of political and religious schisms, sug- 
gest that accuracy was an ideal held up 
largely to impress the lay public, priestly 
initiates, and lesser priests. On the other hand, 
repetition without error had magical value, 
and the homogeneity of the oral literature of 
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the fast area of Polynesia indicates how 
seriously the precept of accurate repetition was 
regarded. 

Other eastern Pol)Tiesians besides New 
Zealand and. central Polynesia had formal 
courses of higher learning. Hawaii had a 
famous college of heraldrj’. Western Poly- 
nesia, however, lacked such schools and 
formal courses, as well as the high degree of 
systematization of traditions and philosophic 
thought, which reached an apex in New 
Zealand. Nonetheless, the Samoans shared the 
literary genius of other Poljmesians, and 
among their distinguished htterateurs were, 
for instance, the “talking chiefs,” w'ho, as 
their name implies, were gifted orators skilled 
in protocol, traditions, genealogies, and com- 
position. They sensed superior chiefs as states- 
men and diplomats and in some instances 
gained more authority than the high chiefs. 

In general, the hallmark of any well-bom 
and well-trained chief was his ability to give 
orations with an abundance of religious and 
historical allusions, metaphors, similes, and 
proverbs. He must also be able, when 
occasion demanded, to compose suitable 
poetry'. 

In addition to the specialists in the more 
serious forms of literature, Polynesia had 
specialists in entertainment. Chiefs had at- 
tendants that sat up with them till daybreak 
to tell stories, gossip, and play games. In 
Hawaii these court retainers were called 
vm-'ko’ti, after, the strings of burning nuts 
used for light. The Jnda, a combination of 
dance, music, poetry, and pantomime, w'as 
Highly developed in Hawaii and of dmne 
origin. The companies of dancers were under 
the patronage of the goddess Laka, strictly 
trained, and surrounded with many tapus. 
The specially built haU in which the htda 
. was ■ anderitly performed had an altar. At 
the Hawaiian courts, as iri. some other parts 
of Polynesia, the sports, some of which had 
liy'es staked on the outcome, included literary 


tournaments for composing poetry, riddlms 
punning, reciting tire spiritual and matend 
names of places and objects, and giving other 
exhibitions of wit, word-juggling, and knowl- 
edge. Court ladies passed their time in com- 
posing chants to eulogize the royalty. 

The Marquesas' had bands of loosely or- 
ganized entertainers, the httoi, who traveled 
about the archipelago. Tliough criticized for 
their wastrel, effeminate ways, they drerv 
large, enthusiastic audiences, which sat on 
raised terraces to watch the performances on 
the stone platforms below. Tlie Society archi- 
pelago had the Areoi Society, a semi-religious 
organization of several grades and complex 
initiation and membership rules. The mem- 
bers, who, unlike the liaioi, were respected 
and honored and went after death to a lovely 
heaven, traveled in great canoes from island 
to island giving entertainments of dramas, 
chants, dances, orations, and narratives based 
on the exploits of gods, demigods, heroes, 
chiefs, and persons in the public eye. Per- 
formances were held in specially constructed 
houses, holding thousands of people, or oh 
board the large Areoi canoes lined up to face 
the shore. Many islands used their public 
plaza or the community haU for entertain- 
ments; some had, in addition, houses e.\xlu- 
sively for recreation. Entertainers and com- 
posers received gifts, spedal food at feasts, 
and other indications of respect and appre- 
dation. Individual members of the. audience 
would reward them for request numbers or 
compositions made, to order. 

'Those that received schooling or training 
in composition, narration, and chanting were 
usually of noble birth, but did not form a 
special, intellectual class except in Manga- 
reva, Marquesas, and Easter Island. In Man- 
gareva they assisted the priests by composing 
and directing certain of the religious chants 
and -activities in sacred ceremonies and had 
in their keeping the accepted versions of 
genealogies, historical narratives, and other 
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literature. From them, song experts, sidlled in 
composing and teaching, obtained themes 
for the songs they originated for popular 
taste. . 

The presence of specialists in oral litera- 
ture did not discourage any Polynesian, 
^vhether of noble or loxver birth, from culti- 
vating the art if he or she wished. Because 
some of die hero cycles and romances, which 
were among the most popular literarj' forms, 
were very complicated and long, individuals 
who wished to satisfy their literarj' bent and 
win public admiration would often specialize 
in narratives about a single, favorite char- 
acter. Daily life in Poljmesia also required 
knowledge of many incantations, chants, tra- 
ditions, proverbs, and fables. Every craft and 
occupation had its magical formulae, reli- 
gious history, myths, and traditions. Besides 
dieir practical value in gaining the assistance 
of the gods, these gave dignity, prestige, and 
background to die worker and to those that 
used the results of his work. 

Lmtgttage mid Lilcralure. 

One language, though differentiated into 
dialects, e.vistcd in Polynesia, and its beauty 
and melodiousness were deeply appreciated by 
the natives, as their delight in poctrjf and 
word play reveals. One of the principal dia- 
lectical differences is in the consonant sounds. 
Some, such as k, ng, and h, are not always 
fully sounded from island to island, being 
indicated by a glottal stop, while shifts occur, 
for instance, between I and r, w and v, k and 
t, k and ng, and s and h. Thus, the ancient 
homeland, Hawaild, and the god Tangaroa 
Cor Talwroa) of New Zealand, are called 
Savai'i and Tangaloa in Samoa, Havai'i and 
Ta’aroa in the Society Islands, and Hawaii 
and Kanaha in the Harvaiian Islands. The 
language has a full quota of vowels, which 
have a Continental pronundation, and the 
consonants are always followed by a vowel. 

Even a person unfamiliar with the lan- 


guage can recite some of the simpler chants 
out loud to get a feeling for the character 
of the language and such elements of literary 
style as euphony (often enhanced by adding 
a final e to a phrase or sentence), alliteration, 
metathesis, repetition, parallelism, counting- 
out formulae, rhetorical questions, and a 
plethora of proper names and epithets of gods, 
people, places, and objects. 

Numerous stock phrases, many of tliem 
now archaic and obscure, were inserted in the 
chants for the sake of euphony and rhythm. 
Titi and Tata, Vivi and Vava are two recur- 
rent combinations of words or names in the 
genealogies. Often the couplet, i te noli, 
i te nota (in the this, in the that), rounds 
out a sentence. Illustrative of the onomatopo- 
etic tendencies is the couplet in a creation 
chant, te na topitipiti, te va topatapata (the 
pittering rain, the pattering rain). Word- and 
name-splitting was a favorite Samoan literary 
stereotype, as in the myth about Tutu and 
Ha, a couple, whose combined names are 
traditionally the origin of the name of Tutuila 
Island. The use of the cardinal directions, as 
well as upwards and downwards, inland and 
seawards, is frequent in prose and chant. 

Words were chosen to harmonize in sound 
and meaning with the theme and mood of 
the composition. TIius, a chant for kneading 
breadfruit into a smooth paste has a harsh, 
jerky sound to suit the action of the worker, 
while a lyric chant has a plaintive ring. The 
tone color of the lahguage, and the euphonious 
lengthening of the final syllables and vowels, 
make many chants seem, when heard, to have 
at least the rudiments of rhyme, meter, or 
melody. However, the deliberate cultivation 
of these three qualities was virtually non- 
existent. The main characteristics of the 
Polynesian chants are their simple, irregular, 
but deeply felt rhythm, their quavery end- 
ings, emphasis on vow’el-values, and the nar- 
row tonal range which gives the effect of a 
monotone. N. B. Emerson writes: ‘The voice 
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goes wavering and lilting along like a canoe 
on a rippling ocean. Then, of a sudden, it 
swells upward, as if lifted by some wave 
j of emotion; and there for a time it travels 
with the same fluctuating movement, soon 
descending to its old monotone, until again 
moved to rise on the breast of some fresh 
impulse.” This style of recitation is used for 
all the chants, even at times in conversation. 
To be magically efiicacious, many chants 
must be recited in one breath. The effect of 
rapid, breathless recitation was cultivated in 
many secular chants. 

The following Tuamotuan text, freely 
translated by J. F. Srimson, the collector, 
illustrates the language and the poetic style 
of the elegaic lament, which like many sim- 
ilar forms, has two solo voices, a chorus, and 
a refrain. The chant is from the cycle about 
the demi-god Tahaki, who went to look for his 
lost father: 

First Voice: 

Kua mate a pa te metua, 

(Perchance the father has perished long ago,) 

Second Voice: 

Noho noa ai 
(Remaining) 

Chorus: 

Nohonoho noa iho ka huna a Id te piu e. 
Kua garo paha i tinai mai i a ku e. 

Tae mai nei te hakaaroha— kua mate. 

(So long, so long remaining there below. 
Concealed by the restless waves. 

Perchance he has forever vanished from my 
sight— a light extinguished. 

Compassion fills my heart— for he is dead.) 

Refrain: 

Te tama hakarere Id Havaiki, rohi e, 

Nana noa, hipahipa noa, kimikimi noa— 
Tagitagi te tama ka hakarere. 

Kua mate a pa te metua e, 
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(The son speeds on to Havaiki with daunt- 
less courage. 

Glancing above, ever gazing over the sea, ever 
seeking, seeking— 

Ceaselessly the son weeps as he speeds swiftly 
on. 

Perhaps the father has perished long ago.) 

(After four verses to develop the themes, 
comes the epilogue): 

E te Idtaratara toa a te ipo! 

Titi-aroha te ipo e! 

Ere, aui, i, i, e! 

(Oh, the heroic fortitude of the loved father! 
Oh, the cherished father inspiring profound 
compassion! 

Alas, alas!) 

The language also lends itself to pithy 
expression, as in the following Mangarevan 
war chant: 

One people. 

One war cry. 

One god. 

One man. 

Death to the underworld! 

Life on earth! 

Many of the ancient chants are so obscure, 
due to forgotten euphuisms, allegories, double 
and even triple meanings, as to be untrans- 
latable by present-day Polynesians. Among 
the most beautiful of the old chants is the 
following mele, or poetic composition, from 
Kauai in the Hawaiian archipelago, about 
the water of h'fe, the water of Kane. 

A query, a question, 

I put to you: 

M^ere is the water of Kane? 

At the Eastern Gate ' - ' . 

Where the Sun comes in at Haehae; 
There is the water of Kane, 
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A question I ask of you: 

Where is tlie water of Kane? 

Out there with the floating Sun, 

W^rere the doud-forms rest on Oceans breast, 
Uplifting tlieir forms at Nihoa, 

This side the base of Lehua; 

There is tlie water of Kane. 

One question I put to you: 

Where is tire water of Kane? 

Yonder on mountain peak. 

On the ridges steep. 

In the vallej's deep, 

\^Tiere the rivers sweep; 

There is the water of Kane. 

This question I ask of you: 

Where, pray, is die water of Kane? 
Y'onder, at sea, on die ocean. 

In the driwng rain, 

In the heavenly how. 

In the piled-up mist-rmith. 

In the blood-red rainfall, 

In die ghost-pale cloud-form; 

Tliere is the water of Kane. 

One question I put to you: 

\^Tiere, where is the water of Kane? 

Up on high is the water of Kane, 

In the heavenly blue, 

In the black-piled cloud, 

In die black-black doud. 

In the black-motded sacred cloud of the gods; 
There is the water of Kane. 

One question I ask of you: 

WTiere flows the water of Kane? 

Deep in the ground, in the gushing spring. 
In the ducts of Kane and Loa, 

A well-spring of water, to quaff, 

A water of magic power— 

The water of life! 

Life! O give us this life! 


Fontis ajid Sithjects of Literature. 

Polynesians had names for various forms 
of narratives and chants. Mangarevans, for 
example, had the generic term atoga for all 
oral literature such as myths, legends, tradi- 
tions, historical narratives, and folk tales and 
their illustrative diants, songs, and incanta- 
tions. Although the same literary terms recur 
throughout Poljmesia and its zone of influ- 
ence, the meaning of the terms differs from 
one island to anodier. For instance, in New 
Zealand, an oriori is a lullaby, full of his- 
torical allusions and names, which the mother 
sings to a son so that he will learn about his 
ancestors and what is expected of him when 
he grows up. In Tikopia, a Polynesian cul- 
tural oudier in Melanesia, an oriori is a for- 
mal redtal of thanks in a definite pattern. 
Few people are considered competent enough 
to redte it. 

In general, the nomendature of the chants 
is derived from the mood they portray and 
the purpose they serve. The taugi is a lament 
about separation from loved people and places, 
the auan (Tahaki’s chant, above, is an ex- 
ample) is a plaintive, solitary meditation, an 
e!eg)% while the fa’atenitein, to use but one 
more of dozens of possible e,xamples, is an 
ode, usually addressed to its object, whether 
a chief, an island, or nature. 

Differences in intensity of mood are recog- 
nized. Thus at the memorial serrdees held 
some montlis after the death of a great per- 
son, many iangi, which refer to the dead 
person and his e.\ploits, are composed. They 
are interspersed Mth less emotional chants 
like the fehe and the timt. The latter term 
is translated as Tight showers,” ver}' appro- 
priate since the tangi is accompanied b)' loud 
W'ailing and weeping. 

Terms for myths, tales, legends, and tradi- 
tions also varj'. Fananga, a common literary 
term, has the particular connotation in Tonga, 
Uvea, and Futuna of an entertaining fiction. 
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-Narrators themselves diflFer as to what is a 
fananga and what a talatnyita, a tale of the 
gods. Polynesian author-raconteurs seem to 
, have taken the first step toward classification 
and nomenclature, hut did not develop much 
consistency. The same lack of consistency 
appears in distinctions between what is sacred 
- lore, and what is secular. 

Gods, demi-gods, spirits, heroes, and chiefs 
are the principal characters in the literature. 
However, there are far more animal tales and 
fables than is evident in the published col- 
lections. The unusual cosmogonies, tribal 
histories, and heroic sagas have always so 
fascinated collectors that they have tended 
either to ignore less impressive material or 
dismiss it with one or two examples. Many 
litde stories exist about the origin of animal 
peculiarities and places in the landscape. 

■ Mythological animal kingdoms of the kind 
familiar from the Panchatantra do not occur. 
Particular animal characters recur throughout 
Polynesia, because of being linked with some 
great hero. The Princess Hina’s eel lover, 

- Tuna, from whose buried head the coconut 
tree originated, is an example. In Hawaii 
many myths are told about a being half pig, 

. half human. 

While each island and tribe has oral litera- 
ture ^cuh'ar to itself, it also has narratives 
whose themes and characters are known 
throughout Pol)mesia. The diversity of local 
literary invention is as remarkable as the 
extraordinary homogeneity. The literature of 
each island has both the charm of the fa- 
miliar and the fascination of the new. And 
even in the case of the widely known and 

- undoubtedly old myths, the amount of in- 
genious, variation from one island to another 
has a constant interest. 

, Scarcely a Polynesian island does not have 
myths about such famous characters as, for 
example, -.Maui, Tahaki, Hema, Rata, Hina, 
Tinirau, and Kae. In New Zealand, where 
the literature was much systematized, the 
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famous gods, heroes, and demi-gods stand in 
some relationship to ' each other. Maui is 
Tinirau’s brother-in-law or the first husband 
of Tinirau’s rvife, while Hema is Tahaki’s 
father and Rata’s great-grandfather. In every 
island, these great names appear on the 
genealogies of chiefs, who sometimes were 
honored by being credited with the deeds of 
the ancient heroes, while the old heroes 
sometimes get the credit for the deeds of 
their descendants. . , 

Because the widely known characters in 
the cosmogony and mythology are so ancient 
in Polynesian culture, there is much firmness 
in the way certain episodes and characteristics 
are attached to them. Rata’s name is usually 
associated with an episode about building a 
canoe.’ When he chopped down a tree, he. 
carelessly omitted the proper rites for the 
forest spirits. Consequently the next morning 
he found his tree upright with every chip 
and leaf in place. After several days of this, 
he behaved as he should have in the first 
place and pleased the spirits so that they 
made a wonderful canoe which they launched 
on a rainbow. 

Tinirau, a vain, handsome, shallow chief, 
is kno-vvn for his domestic troubles and his 
ocean pets, especially a whale -vvhich Kae, a 
priest, unkindly killed arid ate after Tinirau 
had loaned it to him for transportation. 
Tahaki, the epitome of all that a Polynesian 
chief should be in the way of true nobility 
of heart and mind as well as physical perfec- 
tion, is known for his search for his lost 
father. 

Maui, the best known of all Polynesian 
characters, is a happy-go-lucky trickster and 
culture hero who improved- the world for 
mankind at the expense of the old gods of 
the pantheon. The purpose, of most of his 
exploits seems to have been to show his dis- 
respect for the status quo and those that were 
trying to preserve it. This “accounts for much 
of his popularity in the haUs of entertain- 
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ment. Maui’s exploits include the stealing of 
fife for mankind, the raising of the sky, the 
fishing up of islands, and the snaring of the 
sun to make the day longer. So numerous 
are his deeds that die Tuamotuans call him 
JMaui-of-a-thousand-tricks. 

Hina, the principal feminine figure in' 
Polynesian literature, is the eternal feminine. 
She does not have the distinctly dilSferentiated 
personality that the famous demi-gods have. 
Actually there are many Hinas, the name 
being distinguished hy epithets descriptive of 
various attributes. 

' Among the heroes with only a regional 
distribution are Alo-alo, Son of the Sun, of 
western Polynesia, and Hiro and Honokura 
of central Polynesia. Whether a semi-legend- 
ary or mythical hero is merely locally or 
uadely knotra, it is evident that the author- 
raconteurs follow a pattern plot. Eidier the 
hero is of supernatural origin like Maui who 
originated from an abortion, or he is the son 
of a wsiting chief who leaves tokens, of roy- 
alty which his wife is to give the child if it is 
a boy. When the boy matures he is to bring 
the tokens to his father’s court and claim 
the position due him there. The hero grows 
up with half-brothers who are so jealous of 
his precocity that they even kill him a few 
times and taunt him for having no father. He 
is always restored to life, however, and learns 
who his father is. He goes to him, joins in 
die court contests, wins them and thereby 
obtains his father’s recognition but the hatred 
of the half-brothers at the court. Later the 
hero sets out on a monster-killing journey, 
performs wonderful exploits, and like his 
fadier meets a beautiful chieftainess whom 
he marries and leaves. The cycle then con- 
tinues with the familiar pattern. In the more 
primitive form of the pattern the son goes 
to seek his father who has been carried off by 
monsters. 

Usually the saga is localized on Hawaiki, 
which is the term applied either to the ances- 


tral home oL the islanders, to the western 
land to which spirits of the dead go, as an 
ancient name of some of the Polynesian 
islands, or to a mythical land above or below 
the earth. The name is less prominent in 
, western Polynesia, where its place as a spirit , 
world is largely taken by Pulotu. Polynesian 
literature, though often vague about time 
setting, is generally very definite about geo- 
graphical localization. One of the stylistic de- 
vices of both narratives and chants is to recite 
place names and their attributes. 

Traditional History. 

Most islands distinguish between the seri- 
ous, scholarly literature dealing with religion, ' 
family history, genealogies, and events of the 
past and that which is narrated to pass the 
time and foster good fellowship, If one does 
not force it, Peter H. Buck’s classification of 
the traditional history of each island accord- 
ing to three divisions of time is a useful guide, 
giving one perspective on the material which 
each island regards as historical. The three 
time periods are the mythical, the exploratory 
or migratory, and the settlement. 

Tire islanders themselves, however, com- 
monly conceptualize but two major time pe- 
riods, the one~before and the one after their 
arrival in their present homeland. In the 
Chatham Islands, for example, the Moriori 
apply the term Ko Matmigiao (Peter H.' 
Buck tliinks this may mean "wind cloud,’’ 
implying 130016 from afar,’ in contrast to the 
tales of later life, heard directly) to narratives 
about their pre-dispersal life in Hawaiki and 
the term Hokorongotiritig’, (‘hearing of the 
ears’’) to narratives about events after the 
ancestral canoes had left Hawaiki and come 
to the Chathams. Like other islanders, the 
Moriori differ among themselves as to whether 
certain events, persons, and legends belong 
to one or the other period. Information about 
the earlier period is usually secret and too 
tapu to be revealed except under the most 
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sacred conditions. In New 2!;ealahd, some of 
the priests declared that the genealogies and 
traditions prior to the time of Maui must not 
be revealed to ordinary people, while legends 
about him and the heroes that lived after him 
might he narrated about the camp fire. 

The "mythical period” might be more ac- 
curately called, from the native point of view, 
the period of genesis, for it includes such 
cosmogonic occurrences as the origin of the 
world, the gods, manldnd, and the beginnings 
of culture in the ancestral homeland. 

Traditions about the exploratory or migra- 
tory period tell of the reasons for the depar- 
ture from Hawaild; the explorations which 
culminated in the discovery of the new home 
by the leaders from whom the ruling aristoc- 
racy of the island now traces its descent; the 
conquest or relationship worked out with 
previous settlers there, if any; and the initial 
colonization of the new land. Those gods 
and semi-divine heroes that are widely known 
in Polynesia and perhaps were known to the 
Polynesians when they first came into the 
eastern Pacific are the major characters in the 
events of the mythical period. In myths about 
the migratory period, they share or fight for 
honors with the more immediate ancestors of 
the settlers and the locally originated gods. 
The ancient gods and heroes rarely appear 
as leading characters in narratives of the 
settlement period. Instead, they function in 
the plots much as in daily life, watching that 
due respect is accorded them and aiding 
those that, in the prescribed manner, ask for 
assistance. 

The penod of settlement can usefully he 
suhdmded so that the first part ends with the 
arrival of Europeans. The first part of the 
settlement period involves such occurrences 
as the political, religious, and personal feuds, 
intrigues, and wars between families in their 
struggle for power, the travels and adven- 
tures of the Iraders who visited other lands, 
and the budding off of suh-trihes. 


While some of the peripheral islands have 
only a fragment or two about the mythical 
and exploratory periods, narratives about the 
period of settlement are fairly complex and 
diverse in nearly every island, as they de- 
scribe local events and personalities. There is 
more homogeneity of content in the material 
about the two early periods from island to 
island. The parent island sometimes has tra- 
ditions about the origin of the colonists, and 
the colonists carry with them the learning of 
the old home. Myths that islands distant ftom 
each other share about the period of genesis 
were usually carried from a central homeland, 
which in southern," east-central and north- 
eastern Polynesia seems to have been Ra’iatea 
(Havai’i was one of its ancient names) in 
the Society archipelago. 

In their accounts about the three periods, 
islands differ not only in what and how much 
they narrate but in how numerous and sys- 
tematized their records are. Regions of higher ' 
cultures like the Society group. New Zealand, 
Rarotonga, Hawaii, Samba, and Tonga, which 
had a large population and many tribes, have 
a number of elaborate and highly rational- 
ized traditions about each of the periods, 
although the western Polynesians tend to 
obscure records of the migratory period in 
order to describe themselves as autochthonous 
in the archipelago. On the other hand, islands 
like Rotuma, Uvea, Pukapuka, Manihiki, 
Rakahanga, Tongareva, and the Australs that 
are peripheral culturally and geographically 
to the above-named islands and received 
colonists from them, have very brief tradi- 
tional histories, especially about the periods 
of genesis and migration. 

Environment has affected literary produc- 
tion in that the high volcanic islands which 
are more spacious and fertile than the coral 
atolls were able to support a sizable popula- 
tion which divided Ae labor of getdng the 
basic necessities of life and thus freed some 
of the people to become specialists in arts and 
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crafts. As the population and the number of 
specialists in traditional history increased and 
new tribes formed, cults and schisms orig- 
inated, each with its priests and followers 
who developed their own versions of the 
traditions for the aggrandizement of their 
own tribe. Their versions they regarded as 
true and correct, and other versions, even 
from the same island, as incorrect. 

So authoritatively and impressively ob- 
scurely do some narrative experts recite their 
genealogies and traditions that all too often 
European scholars have accepted the accounts 
as direct history rather than as source mate- 
rial for the reconstruction of history. They 
have tended to overlook the great practical 
significance of the traditions in bolstering the 
political and religious claims of particular 
tribes and families and in establishing sanc- 
tions and precedents for daily activity. Real- 
ization of the importance of the native litera- 
ture, including the historical records, chants, 
proverbs, and the like in supporting claims ' 
to land ownership and political authority led 
Sir George Grey, governor of New Zealand 
in the mid- 19th c., to learn the native lan- 
guage as well as “their manners, customs, and 
prejudices” so that he might he a better ad- 
ministrator. His collections and superb trans- 
lations have made his Polynesian Mythology 
a world classic. Unfortunately, his notes, if 
any, of how these traditions were used in 
presenting claims to him have not been pub- 
lished. 

Peripheral islands undoubtedly had more 
traditions than our ethnographies reveal. Be- 
fore descriptions of their culture could he 
obtained, many of these islands had been 
nearly depopulated and their culture broken 
by European “blackhirders” seeking slaves. 
Small barren atolls or isolated volcanic isles 
as most were, they were unattractive to ambi- 
tious high chiefs who for political and per- 
sonal reasons found it expedient to strike out 
over the ocean with priests, scholars, warriors. 


and the rest of their retinue to find a new 
home. Small islands were often setded by one 
family of settlers, from whom most of the 
present residents now claim descent. This was 
the case with Manihiki and Rakahanga, two 
atolls twenty-five miles apart. According to 
tradition, Toa, the first settler, was a Raroton- 
gan warrior whose defeat made it advisable 
for him to leave the Cook Islands and set- 
tle in Rakahanga which his brother-in-law, 
Huku, had just discovered. What cosmogony 
and ancient history was known to the first 
family was probably in the keeping of Toa 
himself, who evidently was not a man of 
learning, for the islanders now know almost 
nothing about the period of genesis, and the 
narrative about the exploratory period is 
brief. However, records of the settlement 
period are fairly full, and the genealogies and 
family histories are still accepted as evidence 
when cases invohdng such records come be- 
fore the British-administered land courts. 

The native oral literature, particularly that 
of the more serious type just described, is 
important as a source of direct and indirect 
evidence to scholars attempting to reconstruct 
Polynesian history. Two of the major contro- 
versial issues on which evidence from native 
literature is brought to bear concern (i) the 
region from whidi the Polynesians originally 
came and the geographical route, whether 
through Micronesia, Melanesia, or both, 
which they followed in their migrations to 
their eastern Pacific home; and (2.) the origin 
and character of cultural differences among 
the Polynesian islands. Adherents of the so- 
called “two-strata theory” believe that the’ 
variations restdted from the blending of two 
or more different cultures that entered Poly- 
nesia at different times, while other scholars 
maintain that most of the differences can be 
accounted for through various processes of 
change and differentiation acting upon one 
original culture. 

With the aid of native traditions, theorists 
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have traced Polynesian ancestry to the an- 
cient Egyptians, Cushites, lost tribes of Israel, 
and a myriad of other peoples of the Old 
World. Solar and lunar mytliologists have 
worked over the myths, and many a lay as 
well as professional mythologist has pointed 
out resemblances of Polynesian myths to 
those of every part of the world. Particular 
theories W'ould take too long to describe but 
the following brief summary of some of the 
general points based in part on the study of 
the native literature, on which some scholars 
now agree, may be helpful. 

Anthropologists conjecture that the pres- 
sure of population in the ancient homeland 
which resulted from natural increase and the 
dislocations of people due to w'ar and other 
social upheavals, squeezed out some inhabit- 
ants and pushed them farther and farther 
from the old home somewhere on the Asiatic 
mainland until generations later the descend- 
ants of these immigrants reached the islands 
of the eastern Pacific. 

For lack of any better or newer guess, 
many anthropologists still accept the date of 
450 A.V. as being about the time when the 
Polynesians first began to come into their 
present homeland. The date was selected in 
the last half of the 19th c. by European 
scholars, after analyses and interpretations of 
native genealogies and traditions. 

The island that the Polynesians first "fished 
up" can only be a guess. However, the 
Samoan and Society archipelagoes were early 
centers of cultural development. Some of the 
archipelagoes, like Hawaii and New Zealand, 
were settled early, but for some reason main- 
tained no contact with the cultural centers for 
several centuries. One bf thb greatest of cul- 
tural centers was Ra’iatea in the Society 
group. It was the mecca^of learning and re- 
ligion for Polynesia and drew distinguished 
conclaves of -scholars, priests, and chiefs from 
other islands. It was Aie port of embarkation 
for colonizing fleets. 


The great period of Polynesian culture and 
intra-Polynesian colonization started about 
the i2th c. A.D. and culminated in the i^^th c. 
with the departure of a fleet to settle New 
Zealand, which, however, had an older 
stratum of population. By the beginning of 
the great period, the general character of 
Polynesian culture as it survived into early 
historic times had been established. 

Colonists carried to the farthest islands of 
the regon the basically similar culture and 
physical type that gives so much homogeneity 
to. Polynesia as a culture area and gives its. 
native literature the ovenvhelming aspect of 
being composed by one versatile literary 
genius. Though local variations inevitably 
developed through elaboration or .degenera: 
tion as the result of geographical differences, 
isolation from the culture center, and the 
effect of assimilation with earh'er residents, 
the basic cultural pattern was, never obscured. 
Elements of the culture even diffused west- 
ward into Melanesia and Micronesa. 

The last great phase of native history began 
with the arrival of European explorers, the 
most famous of whom 'was Captain Cook. 
The journals of his three voyages are impor- 
tant sources of information about Polynesian 
culture and contain among the earliest and 
best accounts of the intellectual life of the 
people. Missionaries, traders, and colonists 
from Europe followed the explorers. Since the 
Polynesians had ho writing, the records we 
have of their native literature were written 
down by Europeans or European-trained 
Polynesians. 

Cosmogony. 

An outstanding characteristic of Polynesian 
literature is the amount of lively inquiry into 
the philosophical question of the ultimate 
origin of the world, the gods, and mankind.. 
Indicative of this investigative spirit and liter- 
ary style is the beginning of a Tuamotuan 
chant about the origin of the world; 
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A question as to origins! 

An inquiry into die sources! 

I inquire as far back as The Source. 

• A question as to the origins- 
An inquiry into the source! 

Tlie Great Source is above. 

Tlie Litde Source is below. 

It is die beginning of gods and men. 

But since so many questioned, there were 
many answers. A routine Tuamotuan intro- 
duction to inspire confidence in the knowl- 
edge of the native scholar and impress the 
listener ivitli die sacred nature of the infor- 
mation to be imparted follows: 

Now appears the master of learning! 

Now comes the fountainhead of learning! 
First wisdom, 

Middle wisdom. 

Last wisdom, 

Fonvard wisdom. 

It is the emptying of a bag, 

. and throwing -off of words. 

I soar! I approach my dieme! 

My teacliing here is a sacred lore. 

Oh my chief, I now probe down, 
down into my knowledge, 
doivn into my learning, 
down to the Great Source, 
down to the Little Source. 

In die maze of native teachings, Di.xon has 
given the uninitiated laymen a guide by 
poindng out diat Polynesians have two prin- 
cipal tjqjes of cosmogonic ideas. They are Ci) 
the evolutional)', or genealogical form, accord- 
ing to whicli the cosmos and the gods evolved 
from an original chaos and (2) the creative 
form, according to which one or more pre- 
existcnt deities performed acts of creation. 

Most of the regions of higher Pol)nesian 
culture have bodi tj-pes of cosmogonic ideas 
and frequendy combine diem in one account, 
explaining the early phases of world origin 


by evolutional)' development and tlie later 
phases by the creative acts of gods. Such is 
the case in New' Zealand, Tuamotus, Society 
Islands, Hawaiian Islands, Marquesas, and 
Samoan Islands. Tlie tribes in these archi- 
pelagoes believe that the solid substance of 
the earth evolved from a primeval Nothing- 
ness, Void, or Chaos, called in Samoa Lcai 
and in the islands to the cast and south, Kotc. 
Korc is eidier preceded or followed by a period 
of Po, primal Darkness or Night, a concept 
w'hich is rare, if not entirely absent, in west- 
ern Pol)Tiesia. 

Tlie way in w'hich these archipekagoes com- 
bine the creative and evolutional)' phases of 
their cosmogony show's regional diCTcrentia- 
tion. The concept of primar)' parents who 
beget the great gods that arc in charge of the 
various departments of the world is found in 
New Zealand and the islands to tlie north 
and east, but is absent from western Poly- 
nesia. In New' Zealand, the primary parents 
are personified as the Sky Fadier and Earth 
Motlier. The primar)' parents and’tlicir chil- 
dren play a creative role in shaping tlie world 
and in making mankind after the solid sub- 
stance of the eartli has evolved after aeons 
of progressive change from Chaos. Usually 
die origin of the primary parents is hazy. 
However, some New' Zealand tribes recite an 
evolutional)' gencalog)' for the Sky Father: 
from Cliaos who beeat Darkness who begat 
Light who begat Space w'ho begat Moisture 
who begat Atmosphere who W'as the imme- 
diate parent of Rangi, the Sky Father, llic 
latter took to wife Papa, die personified 
Eardi Stratum, whose origin is Seldom clearly 
explained. 

Although the names of the primar)’ parents 
differ in some islands, they gcncmlly signify 
the Upper and Lower Strata of die world, or, 
in other words, die overhanging atmosphere 
and die solid earth foundation. Atca (Atmos- 
phere) and Papa (Earth Stratum) are the 
most widel)’ spread names, but there is a 
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tendency particularly in the coral atolls to 
name die Lower Stratum Fakahotu (Tcj- 
cause-to-begin-to-form). which has the impli- 
cation of a coral upgrowth, while the volcanic 
islands call it Papa, which refers to a more 
substantial support. 

New Zealand calls the Upper Stratum 
Rangi instead of Atea; the Tuamotuans fre- 
quendy call this upper region Rangi-Atea, or 
like the Society Islanders use the terms Atea 
or Te Tumu (The Source) as the stratum 
above and either Papa or Fakahotu for the 
stratum below. The Cook Islands, except for 
Mangaia, have Te Tumu and Papa. Mangaia 
and Hawaii have Papa and a dialectical 
equivalent of Atea. Marquesans apply the 
term Papa to both strata hut distinguish 
between the upper and lower levels by means 
of descriptive epithets. Among the Marque- 
sans, Atea is only an offspring of the two 
Papas and marries Atanua (Dawn). 

The peripheral islands often do not have 
a true cosmogony, that is, they do not de- 
scribe the' ultimate origin of the cosmos. 
Instead they have broken fragments of the 
more fully developed cosmogonies found in 
other islands. For example, though Tongareva 
has the concept of primary parents called 
Atea and Fakahotu, who bear Tane, Tanga- 
roa, Rongo, and eight other deities, the origin 
of the world is not described. The presence 
of Atea and Atanua in the Mangarevan royal 
genealogy shows a historical relationship to 
the Marquesas, but unlike the island from 
which some of them came, the early settlers 
of Mangareva did not know or lost all trace 
of the complex cosmogony of their Marque- 
san ancestors. 

Though the names and the number of ofif- 
spririg of the primal parents vary from island 
to island, the most recurrent names are Tane, 
Tangaroa, Tu, and Rongo, who are the great 
gods of the pantheon of southern and eastern 
Polynesia. Of these four, only Tangaroa is 
defeitely knovra in the west, where, in 
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Samoa, he fxinctions as a primal, pre-existent 
god who was dormant until the major out- 
lines of the world had evolved, (Tane— Kane 
in the song above— indicates how' the func- 
tion as well as the name varies. In the Society 
Islands, he is god of beauty, and helps raise 
the sky. First he was god of the forests— 
which also uphold the sky— then god of the 
woodworkers, the artisans; hence god of 
beauty, and again of the sky.)- 

The four great gods and their brethren 
acquired departmental duties which tended to 
vary somewhat from archipelago to archi- 
pelago, and even from tribe to tribe. In New 
Zealand, Tane was the god of forests, birds, 
trees, and wood craftsmen; Tu was the god 
of war; Tangaroa, the god of the ocean, fisher- 
men, and deep sea voyagers; and Rongo was 
the god of food and horticulture. 

Polynesia had innumerable gods, spirits, 
demons, and supernatural beings of all kinds, 
whose names, ^ identities, and functions are 
often confusing. Some are known in more 
than one archipelago; others are of local 
origin, being known perhaps only to one 
family. Some of the most beautiful and sig- 
nificant myths narrated by the Polynesians 
are, however, about Tane and his brother 
deities. The Maori of New Zealand narrate 
that the Sky Father and Earth Mother were 
so closely joined that their children had. to 
crawl about between them in the heat and 
darkness. The brothers, one after another, 
tried to rend heaven and earth apart, hut 
Rongo, Tangaroa, and Tu failed. Tane, how- 
ever, as the personified forest, thrust his 
father far into the atmosphere where he is 
now. Then the brothers, tempers frayed by 
what they had done, quarreled among them- 
selves. Tawhiri, god of the winds and storms, 
who had opposed the separation, sent forth 
with the aid of his father “fierce squalls, 
whirlwinds, dense clouds, massy clouds, dark 
clouds, gloomy thick clouds, fiery clouds, 
clouds which preceded hurricanes, clouds of 
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fiery black, clouds reflecting glowing red 
light, clouds wildly drifting from all quarters 
and wildly bursting, clouds of thunderstorms, 
and clouds hurriedly flying." In the midst of 
these Tawhiri himself swept furiously on, 
destroying the children of Tane, stirring up 
the ocean of Tangaroa, creating great floods 
and angering Tu who tried to stand erect and 
unshaken. The story of the separation of 
earth and sky appears in many variants 
throughout Polynesia, but the Maori version 
is the most majestic in prose form. 

The power of each of the great gods dif- 
fered from tribe to tribe, depending on the 
military skill of the god’s followers. In 
Rai'iafea where Ta’aroa had aggressive war- 
riors and ambitious priests, his followers 
proselytized some of the neighboring islands 
' that worshiped Tane and other gods. Later 
when Ta’aroa was retired iri favor of his son, 
the extraordinary Areoi Society was devel- 
oped to win more religious converts. Indica- 
tive of the way some literary change orig- 
inated is the fact tliat the priests of Ta’aroa 
revised the old cosmogony based on the con- 
cept of primal parents in order to make their 
god a self-begotten creator of the world, a 
kind of world soul, who through the magic 
of his word conjured forth the earth and the 
gods. This revision probably occurred after 
Ae Hawaiians and New Zealanders had lost 
contact with central Polynesia. It seems to 
have been too recent even to have affected 
the neighboring Tuamotuans to any extent. 

In New Zealand, a few priests elevated the 
god lo to an all-powerful position as the 
Supreme Being, the Ultimate Source. The 
revision of the ancierit chants and philosophy 
to incorporate lo as the original deity, one 
with transcendent power, resulted in a reli- 
gious literature whose grandeur of thought 
and expression has few parallels in primitive 
literature. 

While the creative type of cosmogony is 
rather generally represented throughout Poly- 


nesia, it is particularly marked in Samoa, 
Tonga, and the Tokelaus, where pre-existent 
primal gods are said to live in the sky world 
above a primeval sea into which they cast 
down substances that become dry land. In 
Samoa, Tangaloa casts down a stone for his 
daughter, a snipe, to rest on, covers it with 
vines to give her shade, and in a moment of 
anger puts maggots in the vines. From the 
maggots, mankind originates. In Tonga, 
Tangaloa himself is the messenger bird sent 
down by other sky gods to seek dry land. 
When, like the Samoan snipe, he finds no 
resting place, the gods throw down chips 
from their work shops and these chips form 
the island of Eua. The gods also send seeds 
for vines. 

The evolutionary or genealogic type of 
cosmogony is more highly developed in the 
southern, east-central, and northeastern parts 
of Polynesia than in Samoa. It seems quite 
absent from Tonga. In this type, various ab- 
stract qualities and natural phenomena are 
personified and individualized. They are then 
arranged in a sequence, often in pairs that are 
recited as a genealogy. Each generation is more 
complex than the preceding one. An example 
is the simplified version of Rangi’s genealogy 
given above, which illustrates the progressive 
development from Nothingness to Substance. 

To “fill out” a genealogy of the cosmos, or 
its phases, or of a chief, numerous literary 
devices are used. Many of these stereotypes 
are familiar from the rest of the native litera- 
ture. Key names like, e.g.. Chaos, Darkness, 
Silence, or Light are elaborated with epithets 
so that each is multiplied into many. The 
same is done for other names on the list. 
Other devices include the pairing of names to 
form puns, antitheses, synonyms, numbered 
series, and euphony. Metathesis is common. 
Often the last name or syllable in a group of 
related beings suggests the name which heads 
the next group of related beings. J. F. G. 
Stokes remarks how much the composition of 
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a genealogy Cand its memorizing) is. based 
on quick mental associations' on “name and 
term-associations expressed through identities 
and antitheses.” Many of the cosmogonic 
genealogies use terms which suggest that the 
hirth of the world is compared with the 
natural history of human heings and plants. 

One of the most oft-quoted cosmogonic 
chants is the 2077-lined Hawaiian Kiimuli-po, 
composed about 1700 a.d. to dedicate a chief. 
It was handed down orally for more than a 
himdred years, though it includes thousands 
of names. The recital of the genealogic pairs 
is often interrupted to describe the accom- 
plishments and peculiarities of the gods, demi- 
gods, and chiefs that are the young man’s 
ancestors. The magical power inherent in the 
sacred names is passed through recitation to 
the chief and activates the latent rnaua with 
which he, as a descendant of the gods, was 
bom. 

The chant is divided into sixteen eras and 
two major periods, that of Night and that of 
Light. The account of the evolutionary devel- 
opment of life in Night from the ruin of a 
destroyed world has excited the wonder of 
European readers. The development of life is 
from lower forms to higher, with each form 
destrojdng its predecessor in the struggle for 
existence. Evolution progresses simultaneously 
on land and sea. Coral insects, starfish, sea 
urchins, and shell fish are followed by sea- 
weed; land emerges, and creation goes on 
simultaneously on earth and in water. Later, 
the more complex forms, like the bat, the 
dog, and manldnd evolve. 

In general, three different types of myths 
are told about the origin of mankind. One, 
however, is not a true type, for it does not 
account for the origin of all mankind but 
only for the population of a particular island, 
through a primal couple, human or semi- 
divine, who‘ beget the first settlers. The sec- 
ond, or evolutionary type, which is found in 
western Polynesia, Mangaia, New Zealand, 


and the Tuamotus, has mankind originate 
from rocks or earth, directly or through plants 
and maggots. According to the third, or pro- 
creative, type, which occurs in New Zealand, 
Society Islands, Tuamotus, Marquesas,. Man- - 
gareva, and Easter Island, mankind originated 
from the union of a male god, Tane or Tiki, 
and a woman, Hina-the-earth-formed,"whom 
the god made from sand. 

The most common myth about the origin 
of the islands is' that Maui fished them up 
from the ocean. In Samoa and Tonga, as 
stated above, a second type of origin occurs in 
that, the gods throw rocks dovra from the sky. 
Various other types of earth ' origin occur 
sporadically, such as the" origin of the world 
from an egg or as the offspring of the Earth 
Mother or as the whirling and piling up of 
sand in the ocean. 

Rehtionshi'ps with Melanesia and Micronesia, 

Relatively little has been worked out as ' 
yet on the regional differentiation of mythol- 
ogy within Polynesia, although such differ- 
ences exist,' as indications above have sug- 
gested. Two major sub-areas, the western , 
Polynesian and that formed by New Zealand 
and eastern Polynesia, are distinguishable. 
Complicating the problem of regional differ- 
entiation are the criss-cross patterns of distri- 
bution formed by some of the mythological 
themes. To use Hawaii as an example; some 
of its mythological similarities are with west-- 
em Polynesia, Marquesas, and Tuamotus; 
then again they are with central Polynesia; or .- 
with the marginal islands of western Poly- 
nesia and Micronesia. Frequently a theme, 
which is nearly imiversal in eastern and 
southern Polynesians absent from all western 
Poljmesia except Samoa. 

Although IVIicronesian mythology, like that 
of Melanesia, shows much diversity, there are 
so many themes and characters familiar from 
the mythology of Polynesia and its cultural 
outliers in Melanesia that the literature is 
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more like that of a sub-area within PoI}7iesia. 

In most of the major island groups of Mi- 
cronesia (Ellice, Gilbert, Marshall, Caroline, 
and Marianna archipelagoes) are variants of 
the sky-raising theme similar to those of cen- 
tral and southern Polynesia. The Gilbert 
Islands have a myth about the snaring of the 
sun which is verj' much like that told in 
Mangaia of the Cook group. 

The western Micronesian’ archipelagoes 
have creator gods reminiscent of Polynesia. 
These deities either made tlie heavens and 
eartli after a period when only the primeval 
sea existed, or Aey considerably modified the 
appearance of the earth. They are also in- 
volved in the creation of man, for whom sev- 
eral different origins are given. In the central 
Carolines the highest deity, Lukelang, made 
the heavens, the earth, and the vegetation on 
the eartli. His daughter became pregnant 
from sivallowing foreign matter in her drink- 
ing water, and from the descendants of the 
child bom come the ancestors of the islanders, 
tukelang also had a son, Olofat, of whom 
many myths are told. He is described as 
maliciously mischievous and jealous of his 
brothers, a reversal of the Melanesian situa- 
tion. In the Gilberts, tlie name Nareau fre- 
quently appears eitlier as a creator Mth his 
daughter or as a tricky culture hero and trans- 
former somediing like Maui. 

In tlie Caroline Islands, myths are told 
about Maui who is called Mo-tiketik, a modi- 
fication of his Polynesian name of Maui- 
tikitiki. He'fished up food from the under- 
world as well as the island of Feis. As in 
Polynesia, his fishhook is preserved as a tribal 
sacred object \rith an important place in the 
religious beliefs of the people. 

Western Poljmesia shows the influence of 
the adjoining Melanesian area in the pre- 
occupation of its mythological heroes witli 
slaying innumerable, relatively unpersonalized 
cannibals and monsters. Heroes also have the 
tendency to be portrayed as benevolent 
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saviours. of the people from bloodthirsty mon- 
sters and blackhearted royal t 5 T:ants. This 
simple form of dualism also occurs in Mela- 
nesian hero sagas. The contiguity of Fiji, 
Samoa, and Tonga has led to an interchange 
of mythological themes and characters. 

Parallels between Polynesian and Mela- 
nesian mydis are most common, however, in 
those Melanesian islands which have so many 
cultural resemblances to Poljmesia as to be 
described as Poljmesian outliers or colonies. 
Dialectical differences do not hide the simi- 
larity between many of the names in the 
myths of Ontong Java and Nukumanu, two 
oudiers, and those in Polynesian lore. Vahie- 
Joa is none other than Wahieroa, son of 
Tawhaki (the Maori form of the name) and 
father of Rata in New Zealand. The sk}' god 
Kumu-lani is tire Tumu-langi of Central 
Polynesia and presides in the ten heavens; 
Sine-ke-papa, the earth goddess, is Hine-te- 
papa. The name of their son Naleau is identi- 
fiable ns a variant of the Micronesian Nareau. 
The names of Maui and Mahuika, the Poly- 
nesian fire goddess, also occur. The themes of 
sky-raising and earth-fishing are present and 
are developed in a way that recalls central 
Poljmesian and Micronesian versions. 

In the soutliem New Hebrides, Mela- 
nesian and Polynesian motifs and incidents 
are worked together into new combinations. 
Maui and his grandson, the latter a local 
addition, vie with each other in contests for 
the glory of fishing up islands, changing the 
world, and killing stupid but frightening 
cannibals. Tawhald and his brother appear in 
a myth witli the Swan Maiden theme, popu- 
lar in Melanesian and Indonesian lore, though 
but dimlj' present in the Poljmesian Tawhaki 
cj'cle. 

In general, the Poljmesian outliers in Mela- 
nesia show closer mythological resemblances 
to Polynesian and Micronesian mj’thology 
than to Melanesia. However, names and mo- 
tifs characteristic^of Poljmesia turn up sporadi- 
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cally in myths of other than the cultural out- 
liers. Tagaro, for example, is a Melanesian 
culture hero who occasionally is regarded as 
a deity; some mythologists regard his name 
as being related to that of the Polynesian 
Tangaroa. 

References to similarities in the oral litera- 
ture of Melanesia and the two culture areas 
to the east and north should not obscure the 
fact that Melanesian native literature has a 
distinctive quality of its own and many char- 
acteristic actors and types of motifs. 

The mythology of Melanesia Cwhich in- 
cludes New Caledonia, Loyalty Islands, New 
Hebrides, Banks, Santa Cruz, Solomons, Bis- 
marck archipelago, Fiji, and parts of New 
Cuinea) is not homogeneous but reflects the 
linguistic and cultural diversity of its people, 
who are of heterogeneous origin. Even on a 
single island two or three different types of 
myths are told about the origin of mankind, 
death, night, and fire. That their myths differ 
on these basic matters does not seem to con- 
cern the narrators or their listeners, for at- 
tempts to reconcile conflicting versions, so 
typical a process in Polynesia, are imusual 
in Melanesia. 

It is also characteristic that there are very 
few myths about the origin of the world, a 
subject of engrossing interest to Polynesian 
philosophers. The world is generally assumed 
to have always been in existence in much the 
same form as now. Metamorphoses produced 
some changes, but these are seldom complex. 
There are many myths about the origin of the 
ancestors of the clans. Frequently these an- 
cestors have a supernatural origin, being 
partly human and partly animal or plant. 
Gods are seldom known in more than one 
island, oj: even beyond one community, largely 
because of the linguistic diversity. However, 
if there are no great, widely known primal 
beings, the local gods and spirits are inti- 
mately associated with the people, for they 


still live among them. Past and present are 
not so carefully distinguished as in Polynesian • 
mythology. 

Unlike Polynesia, whatever legends of mi- 
gration and settlement the Melanesians nar- 
rate tend to be brief. On some islands, a 
genealogy goes hack no more than three or 
four generations. Every village has narratives . 
about voyages of its local heroes, but the dis- 
tances involved are not great. The narratives 
are told to pass the time and to inspire and 
educate the younger men. 

Much of the oral literature revolves about 
deified or personified snakes, pigs, animals in 
general, trees, ghosts, spirits, fantastic beings 
of all imaginable kinds, monsters, and can- 
nibals. Some are regarded as sacred and may 
be told only at certain times. Frequently they 
give the origin of a magical ritual and its 
accompanying incantations. 

The most recurrent themes in the literature 
are often attached to the loosely connected 
series of adventures of dualistic heroes, one 
of whom is wise and benevolent while the 
other (who may be multiplied into nearly a 
dozen) is foolish and malicious. In the north- 
ern New Hebrides, Tagaro is the wise 
brother; Suqe, the foolish character. In New 
Britain, To Kahinana is benevolent while his 
brother To Karvuvu does everything wrong 
and spoils things for people of today. To the 
Banks Islanders, Qat is the good, wise hero 
who outwits his evil or merely silly brother or 
brothers, who bear the name of Tagaro. Most 
of the archipelagoes have these dualistic heroes 
and tell much the same stories about them. 
Among the myths are explanations of why 
men walk upright while pigs, who have the 
same origin, go on all . fours; why some fruit 
is bitter and some is good; why some women 
are ugly and others are beautiful; how death 
came to the world; and how the monotony 
of eternal day was ended by the coming of 
darkness. 
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Nearly every Melanesian island has a myth 
- about the origin of death. Adost commonly 
death came into the world because mankind 
lost the magical power to cast olf old skin and 
old age, after a rejuvenated mother or gi^d- 
mother resumed her old skin to quiet a child 
,that wept and did not recognize her. 

The style of the prose is usually simple 
and tmcomplicated, as the quotation below 
shows. It contrasts rvith the involved, sophis- 
ticated style cultivated by Polynesians. The 
Melanesian myths have much repetition and 
description of everj' action and ritual per- 
formed by the characters. The plot structure 
is loose, often consisting of a series of dis- 
connected adventures. The Dobuans have 
a myth about a man who was shipwrecked 
by the magic of his elder sister-in-law, with 
whom he and his rvife had not shared their 
food. He reached land and had many adven- 
tures along the way until he. returned home 
vrith wealth and new magic. One of his stop- 
overs was at the viUage of Those-who-udll-do- 
it-tomorrow. “They are gardening. They cook 
food. Heavy rains come on. They have no 
houses. They say: We wiU build houses to- 
morrow.’ Each man hes down to sleep. His 
wife lies do^vn on top of him. The children 
pack up on top of her. The youngest chUd on 
top takes the rain. It daums. They say: We 
will build houses tomorrow.’ In the evening 
rain comes on. Each man lies down to sleep. 
Each woman on the man’s hack, the children 
on her hack. Again it dawns. They say: We 
will build houses tomorrow.’” 

On the art of poetical composition, R. F. 


Fortune describes the dance composers of 
Dobu Island as seeking to e-xpress their ideas 
in everyday language Mthout word distortion 
—again a contrast to Poljmesian composition- 
hut with attention to rhythm, assonance, and 
a formal pattern, which is neither metrical 
nor absolutely stereotyped hut has a three line 
"root” and a “tied-on piece” of four or five 
lines. In the beautiful song below, the three 
lines of the "root” are given to show the 
assonance attained through the use of the I 
sound. 

I lulu i lululaga 

natuwa lekawaega « 

Suau i lululaga 

He is singing, singing inland, from the straits 
of Natuwa, 

Black satin bird, singing inland. 

At Kelologea one lies dead— Mwatebu, the 
maiden. 

Her mourning, sweet sounding. 

He is singing, singing inland. 

Black satin bird singing inland. 

Publications of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu, and of the Polynesian Society, New Zea- 
land, have most of the Pohmesian material. R. 
Dixon, Oceanic Mythology CBoston), 1916, and M. 
W. Beckwith, Haivaiian Mythology (New Haven), 
1940, have long bihliographies on Polynesia, Mela- 
nesia, and Micronesia. G. Grey, Polynesian Mythol- 
ogy, 1855, is the Polynesian classic. R. F. Fortune, 
Sorcerers of Dohu CLondon), 1932, stands out in 
Melanesian collections for its discussion of prose and 
poetic style and the role of oral literature in one 
island. 

Kathabine Luomala. 


POPO— See African. 


PONCA— See North American Native. 
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PORTU 

The Portuguese language developed out of 
the popular Latin introduced into the Iberian 
Peninsula at the end of the 3d c. b.c. The 
geographical name “Portugal” comes from 
“Portus-cale” or ‘Tortucale,” an old setde- 
ment at the mouth of the Douro River which 
has been identified by some with Oporto. The 
word “Portucale” appears as early as the 5th 
c. By the 12th c., when Portugal was organ- 
ized as a nation, documents began to appear 
in Portuguese. 

The Latin spoken by the people of Lusi- 
tania was subjected to diverse influences, and 
eventually gave rise to two intimately related 
languages, Galician and Portuguese, whose 
birthplace may be said to be the area lying 
on both sides of the Minho River, in the 
northwestern comer of the Peninsula. During 
the later Middle Ages, with the conquest 
from the Moors of lands to the south, the 
geographical h'mits of Portugal were set, and 
Portuguese, now more distinct from its sister 
tongue, was spread beyond the Tagus to 
Algarv^e. 

The revival of Latin 'studies in Europe 
during the Renaissance enriched the vocabu- 
lary of Portuguese, and gave the language its 
first grammar CFemao de Oliveira, 1536). But 
it also widened the gulf that separated Por- 
tuguese from Galician, which remained within 
the political orbit of Castile, and therefore 
subject to the direct influence of Spain. 

When Portugal entered upon the age of 
overseas expansion and conquest in the 15th 
and i6th c., Portuguese assimilated many 
words of exotic origin. The language is rich 
with flavors from the East, from Africa, and 
the Nevv World. In a real sense all this befits 
its imperial traditions, for until the beginning 
of the 19th c._ Portuguese was, in the lands 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, what Eng- 
lish is today. 


GUESE 

A century after the industrial expansion of 
Europe made possible the spread of other 
now more rmiversally-spoken languages, Por- 
tuguese continues to be used by some 65,000,- 
000 people in the European homeland and in 
Brazil, the Azores, Madeira, the Cape Verde 
Islands, Portuguese Guinea, the Islands of 
.Principe and Sao Tomd, Angola^ Mozam- 
bique, various parts of India, Macao (China), 
and Timor (Oceania). Portuguese is a soft , 
language— Lope de Vega called it snffve— with 
a complex phonetic sj'stem capable of many 
nuances and a vocabulary of rich dimensions. 
It has little of the harshness of Castilian, 
while its delicacy is rivalled only by French. 

Etymologically Portuguese ' is in many re- 
spects closer to Latin, whence it sprang, than 
any other Romance language, and it retains 
almost intact, among other features, the vowel 
system of the parent tongue, Camoes*’ re- 
puted it so litde corrupted that Venus herself 
could imderstand it (Canto I, Stanza 33), 
while the recent Brazilian poet Olavo Bilac 
in an oft-repeated line called it flor do'Ldcio 
hela (flower of Latium fair). 

Mr. Aubrey Bell, the distingm'shed critic, 
once observ'ed that “the Portuguese is the 
greatest literature produced by "a small coun- 
try with the exception of ancient Greece” 
CFortnightly Review, Jime 1^22). 

Dr. Fidelino de Figueiredo, to whose his- 
torical and critical works the study of Portu- 
guese letters owes an enormous debt, has listed 
the general characteristics of Portuguese liter- 
ature as follows: (i) the presence of a cycle 
of geographical discoveries; (2) the predomi- 
nance of lyricism; (3) the taste for the epic' 
form; (4) the absence of a real drama, despite 
the ■undoubted originality of Gil Vicente and 
subsequent attempts to create a dramatic liter- 
ature; (5) the weakness of a critical and philo- 
sophical spirit as autonomous forms of crea- 
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dve writing; C 6 )' the aristocratic tendency o£ 
Portuguese literature, or its separation from 
the people; C7) ^ certain confused mysticism 
of thought and sentiment; and C 8 ) a prefer- 
ence for diffuse forms of psychology rather 
than individual pictures and types. 

The Middle Ages CuSp-i^oz). The liter- 
ature of Portugal during the Middle Ages 
may be divided into two fairly distinct periods. 
The first begins in 1189, when the first dated 
literary monument appears, at a moment 
when the country was emerging as a separate 
political entity in the Peninsula, and extends 
to 1434, when the ofiSce of chief chronicler 
of the realm was created by King Duarte 
(1433-38). The second period comes to an 
end in 1502, wnth the recitation of Gil 
Vicente’s The Herdsman’s Monologue, which 
marks the beginning of the poetic theatre in 
the Peninsula. 

The Middle Ages open with a golden key, 
with a remarkable flowering of lyric ballads. 
Some of them sprang directly from the native 
soil; some were influenced by the genius of 
Provence, carried by troubadours who trav- 
eled -the pilgrim way of Santiago de Com- 
postela' to the court of the first Burgxmdian 
kings of Portugal. 

The ballads, written during the years 1 189- 
1340, were rescued from obhvion in the 19 th 
c. by Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcelos. Of 
fourteen recorded songbooks, only three are 
extant: some 2,000 ballads by more than 200 
authors. Even so there is nothing in the 
medieval literature of the Peninsula to com- 
pare in quality as in number with these 
comporitions. 

The oldest lyrical texts of the Peninsula are 
probably to be found among the Galician- 
Portuguese ballads. Most of the authors were 
Portuguese— Dom Diniz, 14 th c. king of Pqr- 
, tugal, is the largest single contributor to the 
songbooks, with a reputed 138 ballads to his 
credit— but the songbooks are not the work 
.exclusively of Portuguese writers. So vradely 


used, in fact, was Galician-Portuguese as a 
literary language— Alphonsus the Wise (1252- 
84) of Castile wrote his Cantigas de Santa' 
Mona in it — that the Marquess of Santillana 
(1398-1458), in his celebrated letter to the 
Constable of Portugal, observ'ed: "imtil a 
short time ago all sayers and troubadours of 
these parts, whether they be Castilian, Anda- ' 
lusian, or from Estremadura, composed all of 
their works in the Galidan or Portuguese 
language.” 

The Portuguese ballads are of two kinds. 
The cmitigas de amigo (songs of [my] friend), 
the more ancient, are a type of paraUehstic 
verse spoken by women. 

‘Tell me, daughter, my pretty daughter. 
Why you waited by the cold water.” 

It was love, alasi 

‘Tell me, daughter, my lovely daughter. 
Why you waited by the cold water.” 

It was love, alasi 

“1 tvaited, mother, by the cold fountain 
VTiUe the deer came dotvn the mountain.” 
It was love, alas! 

“I waited by the cold river, mother. 

To see the deer, and not for any other.” 

It was love, alasi 

"You lie, daughter, you lie for your lover— 

I never saw deer come dorvn from cover.” 
It'was love, alasi 

“You lie, daughter, for your lover by the 
fountain, 

I never saw deer going up to the mountain.” 
It was love, alasi 

[‘‘Song of the girl who tore her dress at the 
spring” by Pero Meogo. Translated by Yvor 
Winters, Poetry, a magadne of verse, XXIX 
(March 1927), 302. Reproduced here by 
permission of the translator.] 
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The cantigas de amor (songs of love) are 
also spoken by women. These express devo- 
tion to the loved one, suffering through 
absence, longing for the beloved’s return, etc. 
The poems were written by men. The form 
and subject of the ballads are simple, direct, 
often ingenuous and with repeated elements, 
redolent of the good earth, and not infre- 
quently of great artistry. One will look far for 
anything more charming or more appealing 
than these ancient Portuguese songs. 

The poetry of the later Middle Ages shows 
a greater variety of meters, and a great care 
in construction. It is the work of quite accom- 
plished versifiers, who have at times given 
their work a fine musical quality. Love con- 
tinues to be the dominant theme, but the 
motives of the newer poetry are more varied, 
and more maturely developed. The advance 
is partly the result of changes in the condition 
of society. With the conquest of Ceuta from 
the Moors in 1415 and the subsequent ex- 
plorations in the Atlantic, the rustic, semi- 
feudal Portugal of the past gave way to a 
country vibrant with the deeds of conquerors 
and explorers. To the garden of Portugal 
(“Jardim da Europa, a beira-mar plantado,” 
Tomaz Ribeiro), now came the potentates 
and slaves of Africa to pay tribute. 

The poetry of the later Middle Ages was 
gathered together by Garcia de Rezende in 
his famous Ccmdoneiro geral (^General song- 
hook, Lisbon, 1516). Thanks to this, the first 
great names of Portuguese poetry— Duarte de 
Brito, Dom Pedro de Portugal, Alvaro de Brito 
Pestana, Garcia de Rezende himself— have 
been spared from oblivion. Thanks to it also 
we are able to reconstruct aspects of the artis- 
tic life of the reign of King John II (1481- 
1495) which magnificently prepared the way 
for the Renaissance. 

The . Middle Ages also produced a consid- 
erable quantity of works in Latin, chronicles, 
mystical and philosophical studies, lives of 
saints. The three greatest intellectual figures 


produced by Portugal before the 15th c. mote 
in Latin: Saint Anthony of Lisbon (called of 
Padua), confessor of the dhurch; Pedro 
Juliao, better knorvn as Pope John XXI; and 
Alvaro Pais, author of De Planctu Ecclesiae, 

The Latin chronicles of the Middle Ages 
written from the 12th to the 14th c. (exam- 
ples are in Alexandre Herculano’s Portugaliae 
Montimenta Historica') are for the most part 
simple tables of events arranged in chrono- 
logical order, without any literary significance. 
The Latin works on hagiography and ecclesi- 
astical subjects (as shown in Herculano) are 
more narrative in' structure,, and possess 
greater unity. 

Portuguese historiography in its infancy 
produced a type of work that is not entirely 
without merit. The genealogical treatises, or 
Livros dos linhagens, gave a general view of 
universal history. Among them are those of 
Gount Dom Pedro de Barcelos and the 
Nobiliary of the College of Nobles. These 
surveys are not of great historical value, be- 
cause they are based on fragmentary sources; 
but they reveal, as Fidelino says, “a greater 
amplitude for the spirit." They reflect a curi- 
osity for the wide world which was fostered 
and encouraged by the Gatholic Ghurch, and 
which was lacking in classical antiquity. 

With the creation of the , office of chief 
chronicler of the realm in 1434, historical 
writing, now almost exclusively in Portuguese, 
received a tremendous impulse. The Grown 
not only gave the historian means of support 
but also opened up to him the indispensable 
archives. Three stand, out sharply: Femao 
Lopes, the first to hold the office of chief 
chronicler— the office was continued until the 
19th c.; the anonymous author of the chron- 
icle of the Gonstable of Portugal, Nun’Al- 
vares Pereira, victor over the Gastilians in the 
Battle of Aljubarrota (1385); and Frei Joao 
Alvares, author of the chronicle of Prince 
Ferdinand. The historians of the period dwelt 
on the life of a great man or the telling of a 
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great event. They chose a subject after the 
people themselves had glorified it; in a sense 
they were, as Fidelino says, "an anticipation 
of the epic poet of the Renaissance.” They 
worked with extreme care; they chose their 
materials well. Their honesty and devotion to 
truth are almost proverbial. It is said that 
Gomes Eanes de Zurara Cor Azurara), who 
wrote the chronicle of Dom Pedro de 
Meneses and Dom Duarte his son, as well as 
the chronicle of the Conquest of Guinea, 
visited places in Africa where the events he 
related took place. Femao Lopes sought the 
evidence of witnesses, and he discarded what- 
ever seemed unproved. Femao Lopes is the 
principal prose writer of the Middle Ages in 
Portugal. His style was picturesque and ani- 
mated; he wrote with a spontaneous sim- 
plicity; he possessed a remarkable power of 
psychological penetration; he had a strong 
feeling for the dramatic. 

In the field of didactic prose, three works 
of the 14th and early 15th c. stand out: 
Virttwus Venefaction by Dom Pedro, Duke of 
Coimbra and regent of Portugal; Loy'al coun- 
sellor by King Duarte (1433-38); and Portii- 
gitese hook of fables, discovered by the late 
J. Leite de Vasconcelos in Vienna. The first 
is a "profound treatise on Christian ethics” 
partly based on Aristotle, Plutarch, Cicero, 
and above all on Seneca. It is a "model of 
good composition, of the most logical struc- 
ture, of a perfect equilibrium unrivalled in 
our medieval literature.” The second work is 
a moral treatise, a linguistic monument, but 
without much literary value. The third, in- 
spired by ancient models, contains a number 
' of moral fables in prose. 

In prose fiction the Portuguese Middle 
Ages produced little, but may have contrib- 
uted to the store of European romance with 
the widely disseminated tale of Amadis of 
Gaul, which existed in Portugal as early as 
the end of the 13th c. This most celebrated 
of Breton themes, which gave rise to a whole 


cycle of novelistic writing in the i6th c., was 
first unitten either in Portuguese or in Cas- 
tilian. 

Only vestiges of early medieval drama are 
recorded. Besides the dialogue pieces in the 
songbooks, there are only the liturgical plays, 
and brief references to a profane theatre in 
Frei Joaquim de Santa Rosa de Viterbo, 
Elucidator of the words, terms, and -phrases 
formerly tised in Portugal (1798-9). In tire 
15th c. scattered evidences of dramatic works 
are found in Garcia de Rezende’s Candondro 
geral. According to Fidelino de Figueiredo, 
these were of two kinds: momos, simple 
scenegraphic effects with magical elements in 
u’hich certain brief explanations, sometimes 
by actors, figured; and entremeses, probably 
more ambitious, less episodical, more coherent 
than the momo. The entremis seems to have 
enjoyed a great popularity. As Duarte da 
Gama wrote QCcmdondro geral, Kaussler ed., 

I. 514-515) 

Non ha hy mays antremeses 
no mundo onyversal 
do que ha em Portugal 
nos Portugueses. 

(There are no more entremeses 
in the whole world 
tlian there are in Portugal 
among the Portuguese.) 

Tlie 15th c., which was a period of great 
activity in maritime ex'ploration— the Cape of 
Good Hope was reached in 1487— came to an 
end rrith the excitement of Vasco da Gama's 
return from India (1499). At the same time 
the revival of classical learning, largely under 
Italian influence, opened new horizons in 
another direction; and in literature the next 
300 years reflected these changes. 

The Reiiaissance (1502-1580). Tlie warm 
w'ind of the Renaissance brought to Portugal 
the intoxicating aroma of a classical antiquity 
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in the Itahan taste. Many minds succumbed 
to it, and felt themselves strengthened and 
refreshed; hut the current that swept the 
country did not take them hy surprise. For 
after all the geographical pole of the Renais- 
sance was in Lisbon itself. 

Lisbon was a blend of the most disparate 
, elements. On its crowded quays, on its narrow 
streets, East and West came face to face; not 
the Moslem or Ottoman East, which had 
filled all Europe with alarm, but the East of 
Marco Polo, of fabled lands, of the marvelous. 
The city’s romanesque churches w'ere still 
there, in noble simplicity, but now in the 
company of newer structures. There was 
King Eimnanuers elaborate Hieronymite 
Monastery, built in a lush oceanic gothic, its 
windows and doorways garnished with sculp- 
tured mementoes of the sea. The world was 
small, and it came to Portugal. Ships from 
the New World and Africa, from the Indian 
Ocean and the China Sea, from Malacca and 
the East Indies, from the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, brought dyewoods, porcelain, 
spices, emeralds, silks, and rubies, brought 
their motley crews of brown-faced and black- 
faced men, brought parrots and parakeets and 
the whole exotic menagerie of lands beyond 
the s^. The city by the Tagus had become 
the most bustling place in Europe, and Por- 
tuguese intellectual life was necessarily stim- 
ulated by the fact. . 

Yet under the surface of Portugal, though 
stirred by the century of contacts with the 
non-European world, lay a substreara firm 
arid deep. The heritage of the Middle Ages, 
the medieval residue of Portuguese culture, 
strongly . Christian- and organic, still tempered 
the life. Nowhere in the i6th c. literature of 
.Portugal is the blending of the old and the 
new so' marked as in Gil Vicente* (d. ca. 
1536T Wi& his Monologue of the Herds- 
man, &tst presented. in 1502, the poetic theatre 
in the Iberian Peninsula began, but these 
beginnings were influenced by the two periods 


that he bridged. The aesthetic form of his - 
art, the auto, and the technique of his verse 
are of purely peninsular and medieval origin. 
But the attitude, toward life that his theatre 
represents, its irreverent satire, its exalted 
patriotism, its aspirations for social reform, are 
clear indications of a Renaissance mentality. 
In the vigor of his language, in the choice of 
subjects for his compositions, in all the mani- 
festations of his genius, he is profoundly 
Portuguese, but the Portugal that - he' repre- 
sents was already disappearing as he wrote, 
under the impact of new forces and ideas. ■ 

Even Francisco de Sd de Miranda’^ (d.- 
1558), who brought the ltalian literary renais- 
sance to Portugal, used the traditional h'terary 
forms, and sighed, 'when disillusionment had 
set in, for. the old rustic Portugal of earlier 
times. When he returned in 1526 from a five 
year visit to Italy, he did not bring' with him. 
a knowledge of the ancient literatures, for 
these were tvidely known and translated in 
the Middle Ages; rather did he bmg "the' 
revelation of the literature that was inspired 
in their reading.” 

With Sa de Miranda came new metrical 

J 

forms; the sonnet and canzone of Petrarch, 
the tercets of Dante, the ottava nma of 
•Boiardo, Politian, and Ariosto, the eclogues 
of Sannazaro, and rhyming hendecasyllabics. 
In drama, he. laid the foundations for the 
Portuguese classical theatre with his .two coiri- 
edies. Foreigners (1528), and Vilhalpandos 
(1538). He also wrote the first Portuguese 
tragedy in the classical manner, Cleopatra, of 
which only 12 verses remain. 

The second Portuguese tragedy was appar- 
ently that of Henrique Aires Vitoria, Ven- 
geance of Agamemnon Ci 536),. based on a 
Castilian drama of the same title by Perez 
Oliva Cl 528) which freely reproduces the 
Greek text of Sophocles’ Electra. However, 
the only .complete and original i6th 'c. Portu- 
guese tragedy is Ines de Castro, by Antdnio 
Ferreira CiyzB-Bgi). Its originality lies, not 
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in its. dramatization of the life of one of the 
heroines of Portuguese history, the ill-fated 
mistress of Peter the Cruel Ci 357-67), hut 
rather in its treatment of the tragic aspects 
of love. Ferreira’s use of the chorus gives the 
work a lyrical flavor. Of quite a different 
quality were the three closet-dramas of Jorge 
Ferreira de Vasconcelos Cd. 1585). His 
Eufrosiim (ca. 1537) presents a prototype of 
the Castilian Don Juan. 

LjTic poetry reached incomparable heights 
in the poems of Camoes.’^ The Portuguese 
eclogue is exclusively Ijoical, and in these 
nddely cultivated, though often monotonous, 
pastoral and piscatorj’ compositions love was 
the favorite theme. But love to the poet was 
no longer a flight into the realm of Ae ideal; 
it drew power more closely from the world— 
a world, to be sure, clothed in classical allu- 
sions, only imperfectly perceived. The bucolic 
genre found expression particularly in two 
able" versifiers. Bemardim Ribeiro (1482- 
1552) mote five eclogues, but only the first 
rises above the narrow limits imposed by the 
form. Cristdvao Falcao Ch. ca. 1515), who has 
been confused mth Ribeiro, wrote Crisfal, a 
poetic account of ' his loves. 

Love is still the theme of Antonio Ferreira, 
but idealized and absolute. In his sonnets of 
Petrarchan flavor he introduced motifs on the 
general theme that were to become the com- 
mon propert}' of poets until Camoes gave 
them their greatest ex-pression. Ferreira is also 
remembered for his critical tercets, in which, 
in fictional. form, he guided those that essayed 
the new literary style. To him indeed we owe 
the beginnings of literary criticism in Por- 
tugal. , ' 

Pedro de Andrade Caminha Cca. 1520-89), 
who' has been accused of dishonest rivalry 
tvith Camoes, introduced a mystical strain in 
his poetty, principally in his sonnets. He 
achieved greatest success, however, in the 
poems he wrote in the traditional medieval 
manner, thus restoring to popular favor a ty’pe 


of poetry that was rapidly becoming obsolete. 
Even more mystical is the work of Father 
Diogo Bemardes Cd. ca. 1605), who spent 
years of captivity in north Africa: Various 
Rhymes to the Good Jesus C1594), Flmvers 
of the River Lima C1596), and The Lima 
Cl 596). His brother, Frei Agostinho da Cruz 
Cl 540-1 6 1 9) was the greatest mystic poet of 
the i6th c. 

Prose fiction was cultivated in the fotm of 
the a%'idly read romances of chivalty. Joao de 
Barros C 1496-1 570) is better known for his 
historical works; his one work of fiction, 
Chrouicle of Emperor Clarimundo from whom 
descend the kings of Portugal C 152.0), in- 
troduces a new element in this tj^pe of prose, 
that of patriotic exaltation. This was followed 
by the most widely read romance of chivalry 
of the century, Palmerin of Englaitd Cca- 
1544), by Francisco de Morais Cd. ca. 1572), 
which has neither unity of action nor logical 
sequence, but shows a rich imagination, gives 
a succession of imtoward examples of hero- 
ism, and is so infused with movement and 
change that the reader’s interest is maintained 
throughout Menina e moga (Young and 
youthfuT) by Bemardim Ribeiro Cposthu- 
mously, 1554-7), is diwded into two sections: 
a series of rmfinished episodes in a mixed 
pastoral and chivalric style in which the out- 
standing amorous note is one of profound 
melancholy; and a movement more chivalrous 
in form and of less literal)' interest. Memorial 
of the prowesses of the second round tahle 
C1567), by Jorge Feneira de Vasconcelos, 
begins wdth an accoimt of the origins of 
chivalry, narrates the marvelous activities of 
King Arthirr and his court, and ends with a 
description of a famous Portuguese tourna- 
ment during the reign of John III C 152.1-57). 

The 1 6th c. was, logically, a period of active 
historical writing. Writers sang the deeds of 
heroic captains, of mariners who braved the 
mar tenehrosOj of missioners like St. Francis 
Xavier who spread the word of Christ, of 
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gaUant administrators iiie Afonso de Albu- 
querque and Dom Joao de Castro. 

Joao de Barros Cd. ca. 1553) was undoubt- 
edly the outstanding historian of the Portu- 
guese Renaissance. He planned the history of 
Portugal since the Roman conquest, the his- 
tory of Portuguese Africa since the conquest 
of Ceuta in 1415, the history of Portuguese 
Asia beginning with the preparatory activities 
of Prince Henry the Navigator, and the his- 
tory of Portuguese America or Brazil since 
the arrival there of Pedro Alvares Cabral in 
1500. Four parts or decades were published 
of Barros Asia: in 1552., 1553, 1563; and the 
fourth, with changes by the editor, Joao Bap- 
tista Lavanha, in 1615. Before his time his- 
torians had limited themselves to matters of 
local interest, or to the lives of great men. 
Banos wrote not of the exploits of a single 
monarch but of a whole people. He organized 
the scattered materials into a logical whole, 
and^ prepared his nanative in a manner that 
is easily understood. But he saw everything 
with proud Portuguese eyes. Livy was his 
model. His style is elegant and balanced, al- 
most to the point of artificiality. He was filled 
with religious fervor, and attributed the expan- 
sion of the Portuguese mainly to Christianity. 
Diogo do Couto (i 542-1616), at the sugges- 
tion of the king, who appointed him official 
chronicler of India Ci595)j continued the 
Asia of Joao de Barros, writing a total of eight 
decades. Antonio Bocarro (d. ca. 1649), who 
served as keeper of the India Archive, wrote 
the thirteenth decade (pub. 1876). 

The humanist Damiao de Gois (1502-74), 
official chronicler of the reign of King Em- 
manuel I (1495-1521), is the other outstand- 
ing historian of the i6th c. He visited Hol- 
land, Poland, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Italy. He knew Erasmus (who reputedly 
died in his arms), Luther, Melanchthon, 
Munster, and Grynius. He married iiito a 
noble Flemish family. He was at once a com- 
mercial expert, a diplomat, a soldier, a musi- 


cian, an historian, ^an archivist,' a collector of 
art, and a man of society, standing head and ' 
shoulder above most of his contemporaries. 
His merits, however, when they bordered on 
heterodoxy, were nor appreciated- by the 
Inquisition, and he suffered persecution under 
various forms. ' 

The Cronica do Seremsshno Senhor Ret D. 
Manuel (1566-7) and the Crdnica do Prin- 
cipe D. Joao (1567), of the future King John 
II (1481-95), disclosed a critical vein that 
entitles Damiao de Gois to be called the 
father of Portuguese historical criticism. Gdis 
weighed his materials with care. He was not 
misled by patriotism, and refused to accep't . 
some of Joao de Barro's naive explanations. 
He wrote courageously, and spoke his. mind 
when necessary; yet he' was not allowed to 
publish everything exactly as he had writ- 
ten it. 

Other minds also cultivated the historical 
genre. Duarte Galvao, at the request of King 
Emmanuel I, wrote the chronicle of Afonso 
Henriques, first king of Portugal (d; 1185). 
An edition of the unpublished chronicles of 
Rui de Pina, undertaken by, Duarte Nunes 
de Leao (d. 1608), appeared in two parts 
(1600, 1643). Braz de Albuquerque (1500- 
80) honored the memory of his father, the 
great viceroy of India, with the Comentdrios 
do grande Afonso de Albuquerque (1557). 
Femao Lopes de Gastanheda (d. 1559), after 
spending some time in the Orient, wrote Bis 
excellent Histdria do Descobrimento e con- 
quista da India pelos portugueses, of which 
only eight books w'ere published (Coimbra, 
1552-61). Caspar Correia (?-i56i) wrote 
Lendas (^Legends') da India, an account of 
the military history of the Portuguese in India 
until 1550 (8 v., pub. Lisbon, 1858-66). An- 
tonio Galvao (1490?— 1557) is the author of 
the valuable Treatises on the diverse and out- 
of-the-way roiites over which in times past 
pepper and spices came from India, Lisbon, 
1563). Caspar Frutuoso wrote a long history 
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on the early years of the Azores, partly still in 
mss. The only important work in Latin was 
Jby Dom Jer6nimo Os6rio (1506-80), De rehus 
Einmamielis gestis. 

The literature of the i6th c. is rich in the 
accounts of travelers, some of them of real 
merit. The precious log of the first voyage of 
Vasco da Gama (1497-99) is attributed to 
Alvaro Velhb. Dom Joao de Castro (1500- 
48), the heroic soldier of the Indian cam- 
paigns, wrote three such logs: from Lisbon to 
Goa, from Goa to Suez, and from Goa to Diu. 
Father Fr^cisco Alvares, who spent many 
years in Abyssinia, revealed this Christian 
country to the. West in his Trite relation of 
Prester John (1540). Frei Caspar da Cruz 
(d. 1570) wrote Treatise in which the things 
of China, rvith their farticularities, are told 
extensively, and also of the kingdom of 
Ormuz (1570), the first account of China 
since Marco Polo. The Orient also stined the 
pens of Antonio Tenreiro; Frei Pantaleao de 
Ayeiro, who visited the Holy Land; Pedro 
Pais; Manuel Barradas; Antonio de Andrade. 
Others wrote of Brazil: Pero Vaz de Caminha; 
Pero Lopes de Sousa; Pero de Magalhaes 
Gandavo; Father Femao Cardim; Gabriel 
Soares de Sousa. Another very popular type 
of travel literature was the short narrative of 
tragic accidents of the sea. In the i8th c. 
these were collected by Bernardo Gomes de 
Brito (b. 1688) under the title of Tragic 
maritime history. 

Outstanding in this galaxy of names is 
Femao Mendes Pinto (ca. 1509-83), whose 
account of his amazing peregrinations through 
the Far East was published posthumously in 
1614. Pinto’s hook, in the opinion of Fidelino 
de Figueiredo, “is a notable example of the 
art of relating serenely, which the Portuguese 
of the 1 6th c. possessed to an eminent degree; 
they, never seemed to suspect the grandeur or 
novelty of the things they wrote about.” Pinto, 
who collected copious information on China, 
was the first European to write on Japan from 


'actual experience, for what Marco Polo had 
■written of Japan was hearsay. 

Epistolography in prose was not widely 
cultivated, but the five Portuguese letters of 
Dom Jeronimo de Os6rio, the learned bishop 
of Silves, are famous. All of them concern 
King Sebastian (1557-78), and show the 
author’s opposition to the young sovereign’s 
adventure in Morocco, which ended tragi- 
cally, without first assuring the succession to 
the throne. From the pen of Osorio we also 
have his celebrated Latin letters to Queen 
Elizabeth of England (translated into English 
in 1565) in which he exhorts her to return 
to the Catholic Church. 

The 1 6th c. produced four mystical prose 
writers worthy of note. Samuel Usque, a Jew, 
published his Consolation for the tribulations 
of Israel in Ferrara in 1553. The Hieronymite 
monk, Heitor Pinto (i528?-84) is the author 
of Image of Christian life (1563), written in 
dialogue. Frei Amador Arrais (1530-1600), 
bishop of Portalegre, published his Didlogos 
in 1589. The greatest Portuguese mystic is 
the Augustinian Tom6 de Jesus (1529-82), 
with Works of Jesus (pub. 1602). In all of 
these, as in subsequent works in the same 
genre, there is a note of pragmatism, of con- 
cern for practical action, that sharply distin- 
guishes Portuguese from Spanish mystics. 

The Esyelho de casados (^Mirror of the mar- 
ried, 1540), of Dr. Joao de Barros, a moralist 
not to be confused with the historian of the 
same name, is a discussion on the utility of 
marriage; the author shows a great knowledge 
of ancient philosophy, and begins an extensive 
literature on conjugal philosophy. In 1557 
appeared the work by Rui Gonsalves, Of the 
'privileges and prerogatives that the feminine 
species, in common law and in the law of the 
realm, has to a greater degree than the mascu- 
line species, in which the superiority of cer- 
tain feminine qualities is defended. The his- 
torian Joao de Barros was also a moralist, as 
in Ropicapneuma, or spiritual merchandise 
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C1532), Dialogue of John de Barms with two 
of his children on moral precepts in the form 
of a play C1540), and Dialogue of vicious 
shame C1540!). Tliese three works, though 
profoundly Christian in their ethics, reflect 
the influence of Plutarch and Seneca. The 
writings of these tw'o ancient authors also 
' influenced Dom Francisco de Portugal, first 
Count of Vimioso (d. 1549; pub, 1605). 

' Joana da Gama Cd. 1586), who founded a 
Franciscan convent in Evora, published her 
Sayings of the nun in 1555. 

The epitome of the age was unquestionably 
Luiz Vaz de Camoes*'' (1524-80). This 
Prince of Portuguese Poets lived in a great 
measure the very drama of Portugal. At Lis- 
bon in 1574 he published the first edition of 
his great work, Os Lusiadas (The LusiadsJ, 
a ten-canto poem in ottava rima on the glories 
of his people. A short time later, Portugal 
^ was to he plunged in mourning at the death 
in 'Morocco of her bachelor king, Sebastian' 
. (1578), and humiliated by the loss of inde- 
pendence (1580). Dark days were on the 
horizon, but before they arrived the finest 
fruit of an interesting, kaleidoscopic age had 
already been produced. As he lay on his 

■ pauper deathbed, Camoes observed that he 
died with his coimtry. In a real sense the 
Renaissance in Portugal also died with him. 

' The Ascendancy of Classicism (1580- 
1756). 'When Cardinal King Henry died in 
1580, the throne of Portugal, in the absence 

■ of a direct male heir, passed to Philip II of 
Castile and Ledn, whose mother, the Empress 
Eli^beth, was an infanta of Portugal. 'But 
Philip, though he' spoke Portuguese well, and 
knew the- country, was after all a foreigner; 
a period of national humiliation set in, until 
the restoration of the Portuguese monarchy 

. in 1640. ' ■ - ' • 

By this political happening, the Portuguese 
Renaissance abrupdy came to an end; Portu- 
guese genius was arrested in its growth. The 
achievements of the i6th c., with all their 
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brilliance and originality, remain a promise : 
that was never completely fulfilled. 

The spiritual atmosphere of Portugal dup 
ing the classical period is . therefore different 
from that of the Renaissance. This was a time 
of religious mysticism, ' of a belief in the re- 
turn of the imfortunate Sebastian (sekos- 
tianismo'), of litexaxy ' culteranismo, of schol- 
astic philosophy “in its last immobility,” of 
literary academies. This was a time also when 
the presence of neighboring Spain was pro- ' 
foundly felt in literature. 

Rodrigues Lobo (i58o?-i622), -with his 
eclogues and the lyrical fragments that ap- 
pear interspersed in his prose works, is the 
principal poet of the 17th ,c; some of his com- 
positions are among the most delicate things 
in the language. Influenced to a great extent - 
by Castilian, literature, he has been aptly 
called the last significant poet o£ the Camo- 
nean age. Dom Francisco Manuel de Melo 
(1608-66), one of the outstanding literary' 
figures of his time, enjoys. the distinction of 
being a classic in both Portuguese and Cas- 
tilian. In his Metrical works, mostly in Cas- 
tilian, some eclogues are charming, and the 
epistles, written in the manner of Francisco 
de Sa de Miranda, are superior to their models^ 

In the field of epic and narrative poetry, 
many works appeared. The influence of 
Carhoes vi’as reflected in an amazing lium- 
ber of. long and for the most part tedious 
poems; the imitations of The Lusiads are as 
weak in inspiration as they often are in con- 
struction. The post-Camonean cycle may he 
said to begin with Luiz Pereira Brandao’s 
Elegiad (1588), which tells of the reign of 
King Sebastian to its jtragic end in 1578. From 
the pen of Rodrigues Lobo came Condestahre 
(1609), on the life and exploits' of Nun’ 
Alvares Pereira, the Holy Conkable, who 
led his forces to victory over the Castilians in 
the Battle of Aljubarrota (1385). Vasco 
Mousinho de Quevedo Castelo Branco wrote 
Afonso Africano, a poem in 12 cantos on -the 
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talcing of Arzila and Tangier C1471D ty Al- 
phonsus V C1438-81). Dom Francnsco Child 
Rohm de Moura Ci 572.— 1640) wove the fable 
Dos novissimos do homevi (On the final state 
of man, 1623) out of religious material. The 
taking of Malacca by Afonso de Albuquerque 
in 1511, which gave Portugal the key to the 
East Indies, is treated by Francisco de Sd e 
Meneses Cd. 1664) in Malaca conquistada 
C1634). The exploits of Joao Gongalves Zarco 
in Madeira (1418-19-25) are the subject of 
Insidana by Manuel Tomaz (lySyJ-ibby?). 
When the Portuguese monarchy %vas restored 
in 1640, the same Tomaz celebrated the event 
with his Eenix da Lusitdnia (Phoenix of Lusi- 
tania) in 10 cantos. The legendary founding 
of Lisbon by Ulysses was given hterary ex- 
pression in the poem Ulissea (1636) by 
Gabriel Pereira de Castro (t57i-r632), who 
thus- expected "to ^dethrone Camoes.” The 
same historical note was sounded by Dr. 
Antdnio de Sousa de Macedo (1606-83), the 
distinguished diplomat and historian, in his 
Ulissipo (1640). The life of Our Lady is told 
by Manuel Mendes de Barbuda e Vasconcelos 
in his prolix Virginidos (1667). In Andrd 
da Silva Mascarenhas the 17th c. epic returns 
once more to Iberian motifs; his Destniigao 
de Espanha (Destnictioit of Hispania, i 6 yi) 
relates the Moorish invasion (71 1) and the 
subsequent re-conquest of the Peninsula by 
the Christians. Braz Garcia de Mascarenhas 
(1596-1656) wrote of Viriatus, the celebrated 
Lusitaiiian leader who fought valiantly against 
the Romans. With his Viriato trdgico (1699) 
in 20 cantos, as Fidelino de Figueiredo says, 
“he submerged the tired form of heroic poetry” 
in the “lustral bath of reality.” A few other 
narrative poems were rvritten by Portuguese 
in the Gastilian language; Portuguese poets, 
in a century of low national fortunes, when 
their creative genius was drying up, turned for 
inspiration to the past. 

. Satirical poetry was only feebly cultivated 
during the period; the predominant taste was 


for epic and narrative verse. In the field of 
drama, at a time when the genre was reaching 
new heights in Europe, the Portuguese wrote 
remarkably little, although Dom Francisco 
Manuel de Melo, with his Aitfo do Fidalgo 
Aprendiz (Auto of the nohle apprentice, 
(1646, pub. 1665), may have influenced 
Mohfere’s Le Bourgeois gentilhomme (1670). 
In sacred drama the Jesuits excelled, but their 
works are in Latin. The weakness of the 
secular theatre is probably due less to the 
popularity of rehgious drama than to a taste 
for bull-fights. Somewhat later Ant6nio Jos6 
da Silva (1705-39), who was condemned to 
be burned at the stake by the Inquisition, in- 
troduced some innovations in the theatre, 
through the eight otherwise mediocre plays 
he wrote from 1733 to 1738. 

For many years, in the Royal Abbey of 
Alcobaga, a Cistercian foimdation, the his- 
torical craft was practiced less with critical 
acumen than TOth exalted patriotism, to 
which the fabulous %vas often added. The long 
line of Alcobagan historians was foimded by 
Frei Bernardo de Brito (1568-1617) -with the 
end of conserving and invigorating the na- 
tional spirit at a time when Portugal was 
under the domination of Castile (1580- 
1640). The principal work of this school was 
the Monarquia Lusitana (Lusitanian Mon- 
archy), begun by Frei Bernardo in 1597 and 
continued by Frei Antdnio Brandao, Frei 
Francisco Brandao, Frei Rafael de Jesiis, and 
Frei Manuel dos Santos. The book begins 
with the creation of the world and ends with 
the accession to the throne of John I in 1385. 
Unfortunately for the reputation of Portu- 
guese historiography, this type of work 
was to have abimdant followers in the 
17th c. 

The period "does, however, show, a number 
of significMt achievements, often of more 
literary than scientific value. In 1660 Dom 
Francisco Manuel de Melo published his 
Epandforas de vdria historia portuguesa, four 
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of which are well documented, and a fifth 
one pure fiction. The Dominican Frei Luiz de 
Sousa (1555-1632), who knew Cervantes in 
Algiers and visited Central America, left a 
number of works more to be recommended for 
their admirable style than for their objectivity 
or accuracy. Joao de Lucena (1550-1602) 
falls within the same tradition: his Histdria 
do Padre Francisco Xavier (1600) is a classic 
of prose writing. Jacinto Freire de Andrade 
wrote the unreliable Vida de Dom Jodo de 
Castro, quarto viso-rei da India in a pleasing 
style. The historical works of Manuel de Faria 
e Sousa, written in Castilian to reach a wider 
pubh'c, have a special interest for the student 
of Portuguese. He tried to construct, in the 
manner of Joao de Barros, one of those ambi- 
tious structures which were to pimctuate later 
Portuguese historiography and which have 
been aptly called “historiographical cathe- 
drals.” Jesuit historiography of the period is 
represented by the rivo works of Baltasar 
Teles, Cronica da Compaiihia de Jestis na 
yrovincia de Portugal, in two parts (1645- 
47), and Histdria geral da Ethiopia a Alta 
ou Preste Jodo (.General history of Upper 
Ethiopia or Prester John'); and by the Crdnica 
da Companhia de Jesiis do Estado do Brasil 
(1663), by Simao de Vasconcelos. The resto- 
ration of the Portuguese monarchy in 1640 
gave rise to a series of historical studies, the 
most important of which are probably the 
Histdria de Portugal restaurado by Dom Luiz 
de Meneses, third Count of Ericeira (.16^2- 
90), and the anonymous Monstruosidades do 
tempo e da fortuna (Monstrosities of time 
and fortune), covering the years 1662-80, at- 
tributed to Frei Antonio da Paixao. in 1720 
the Royal Academy of Portuguese History was 
established to write the history of Portugal 
largely from the point of view of religious 
development. During the fifteen years of its 
existence (1720-36)— the Academy was re- 
vived a few years ago— 15 volumes of docu- 
ments and papers were published, as well as 


the 19 volumes of the well-documented 
genealogical history of tire Portuguese royal 
family by Antonio Caetano de Sousa; the 
history of the reign of King Sebastian by 
Diogo Barbosa Machado, the celebrated bib- 
liographer; and several other works. Tlie his- 
torians grouped about the Academy, more 
critical in their approach than their predeces- 
sors, contributed to a more scientific interest in 
history. The artistic, literary character, and 
the excessive belief in the marvelous that 
characterizes much of the historical writing 
of the 17th c., give way in the years ahead 
to a new spirit that reflects much credit on 
the Academy. 

Of the prose fiction produced in Portugal 
during the years 1580-1756, two of die 
novelistic forms used, the romance of chivalry 
and the pastoral, are traditional; three others, 
the allegorical, sentimental, and picaresque 
novel, are of Spanish importation and without 
1 6th c. antecedents. The best pastoral novel 
is the trilogy by Francisco Rodrigues Lobo: 
Primavera (Spring, 1601), Pastor peregrino 
(Pilgrim shepherd, 1608), and Desenganado 
(Disillusioned, 1614). In these narratives are 
interpolated poems of a wide variety of meters 
and of generally remarkable quality. Two 
allegorical novels stand out: Predestinado 
peregrino e seu irmdo Precito (Predestined 
pilgrim and Precito his brother, 1682) by 
Father Alexandre de Gusmao (1629-1724), 
and Peregrino da America (Pilgrim of Amer- 
ica, 1728) by the Brazilian Nuno Marques 
Pereira (1652-1718). Both works are remi- 
niscent of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 

Father Antonio Vieira^ (1608-97) of the 
Society of Jesus is one of the greatest figures 
of Portuguese literature through the position 
he occupies as the master of sacred eloquence. 
This form of art has a long and distinguished 
tradition in Portugal, as befits the world-wide 
missionary activities of the Portuguese 
Church. Vieira was among the greatest 
preachers of all times; some of his prose is 
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among the best that has been written in 
Portuguese. 

Christian marriage was a favorite theme of 
the moralists, and Portuguese can boast of a 
“conjugal” literature of excellent qualit)’. 
Diogo de Paiva de Andrada, in his Casamento 
yerfeito e instrugao -poUtica (_Perfect marriage 
aiid political instruction') shows no great 
originality,' relying on ancient authority. The 
effects he achieves are not, however, entirely 
unpleasing. A much better book, by Dom 
Francisco Manuel de Melo, is the Carta de 
gttia de casados (Guide letter for the married, 
1651); though his ideas on marriage do not 
diflFer from those of Andrada, he has gone to 
the world about him for illustrative material, 
and has written dierefore with extreme real- 
ism. A'lelo’s other moral work, Apologos dia- 
logais (Dialogued apologies) is in a jocular, 
ironical vein. The anon)Tnous Arte de furtar 
(Art of stealing), jvrongly attributed to 
Father Antdnio Vieira, is also moral in sub- 
stance. It is one of the most curious works 
produced at the time; in it, through a discus- 
sion of robber}' in general, peculation in high 
places is criticized. Antdnio de Sousa de 
Macedo C 1606-82) is the author of Political 
harmony of the divine documents ivith the 
conveniences of the state (The Hague, 1651)! 
A capable diplomat in the semce of John 
IV (1640-56), he produced this manual for 
princes, which sen'ed to strengthen the moral 
position of the new king. Much more in the 
vein of a La Rochefoucauld is Matias Aires 
(b. 1705), whose principal work, Reflections 
on the vanity of men (1752) is a complete 
psychological consideration of human life in 
terms of vanity. 

Mystical works in prose abound in the 
period; the best are by Father Manuel Ber- 
nardes (1644-1710), the great master of 
Portuguese ascetic literature. His chief work. 
Nova Eloresta (New Forest, 5 v., 1705-28), 
is a splendid attempt to provide good read- 
ing for those with leisure time; a collection 


of apothegms and sayings, spiritual and moral, 
with added personal reflections. 

In epistolography, Dom Francisco Manuel 
de Melo appears again, with Cartas familiares 
(Family letters, Rome, 1664), a collection of 
500 letters written from 1634 to 1660. The 
“Portuguese Nun,” Sister Mariana Alcoforado 
(1640-1723), is known as the author of five 
exquisite love letters addressed to a French 
military officer, extant only in a French version 
(Paris, 1660). The Cartas espirituais (Spir- 
itual letters, 1684-7) of Father Antonio das 
Chagas, a Franciscan, deal ■with matters of 
spiritual guidance. On the other hand, the 
surpassingly lively letters of the Jesuit An- 
t6nio Vieira are filled with the world and- 
reflect in many ways the active life of the 
author. The Cartas familiares, histdricas, 
politicos e eruditas (3 v., 1741-2) are by 
Frandsco Xavier de Oliveira (1702-83), 
knoivn abroad as the Chevalier de Oliveira; 
rationalistic and ironical, this convert to 
Protestantism, who spent most of his life 
abroad, is an isolated phenomenon in the lit- 
erature of the classical period. 

The Decline of Classidsm (1756-1825). 
With the death of John V in 1750, the mise- 
eii-scene of literary life radically changed. 
During his reign of almost fifty years, the 
gold and diamonds of Brazil had made pos- 
sible the most ostentatious period in the his- 
tory of Portugal. Those were luxurious years, 
of abundant wealth, when the huge Convent 
of Mafra, the Portuguese Escorial, was built 
and the religious ceremonies of the new 
patriarchal church were more elaborate than 
those of St. Peter’s. 

In 1755, with the disastrous earthquake and 
tidal wave of Lisbon, the glittering Portugal 
of John V was buried in ruins. Out of the 
destruction of Lisbon arose the meteoric figure 
of the Marquess of Pombal to level telling 
blows on the aristocracy and the Church. The 
reign of Queen Mary I (1777-1816) began 
with a feminine consemtism, hut the serenity 
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of the period was to he broken by the French 
Revolution. Unable to conteniplate the trage- 
dies of a crumbling world, the old queen lost 
her mind. Under her son . and successor, first 
as regent and later as King John VI Ct799~ 
, 1816-26), Portugal suffered the Napoleonic 
' invasion and the flight of the royal family to 
Brazil Cl 807). In 1822 Portuguese America 
declared its independence from the mother 
country. Society and hterature reflected the 
'spirit of these troubled times. After absolutism 
came liberalism, and wath it the scorching 
winds of romanticism. The classical period 
was then on its agonizing way out. 

The period of decline began with an effort 
at regeneration: the founding of the Arcddia 
L^isitana QLusitanian Arcadia) in 1756 by a 
young man of 25, Antdnio Diniz da Cruz e 
Silva C1731-99); through an Arcadian Acad- 
emy, like the one in Rome, Portuguese letters 
would revive. Even earlier, a few writers had 
satirized the prevailing taste for a decadent 
gongorism, and had indicated the possibility 
of finding beauty outside of the absolute 
canons- of the ancients. But the work of 
revitalizing the worn models of classicism was 
undertaken by the group of men that sur- 
rounded Antdnio Diniz. The Academy had 
high and sane ideals, but it achieved much 
less- than it had ambitiously conceived. The 
movement was part of the general optimism 
during the administration of Pomhal (1750- 
77), and some of its poets wrote praises of the 
rascally dictator; but the various schisms in 
its ranks led to the Academy’s dissolution 

(1770)- . 

Yet the Arcadian movement produced a 
number of crirical' works worthy of attention, 
and left a heritage of. poetic and dramatic 
work that is of real value. Perhaps the out- 
standing member of the group was Antdnio 
Diniz himself, whose poems are filled with 
sentiments of love and sadness; This bachelor, 
who ended his life as a justice of the Supreme 
Court (Relcrfao) of Rio de Janeiro,, is : also 


the author of Hissope,,the hest'"mock-heroic • 
poem in Portuguese and one of the h^t in the 
Romance literatures. Correia Gargao (1724- 
72) was less of a poet than Diniz in the con- 
ception of his art, hut shows a rich variety 
of metrical forms and a superb mastery of 
rhyme. Domingos dos Reis Quita’ (1728-80), ' 
a hairdresser by trade, is especially known for 
his fine dramatic work in the bucolic style, 
Licore. He also left three tragedies on Greek 
themes. As a poet Luiz Correia de Franga e 
Amaral (1725-1803) is not of the first water, 
hut the critical reflections in his Oiras 
poeticas CPoetical works, 1764) are important. 
The "great dream" of Manuel de Figueiredo 
(1725-1801) was the restoration of the 
Portuguese theatre, and he felt that his Edipo 
was a contribution to that end. He was, 
however, of limited artistic imagination, and 
contributed more as a critic of the dramatic 
form than as a dramatist. The influence of the 
Portuguese Arcadians spread to Brazil, where 
a number of poets attained prominence; they 
are discussed in the article on Brazil, 

The Royal Academy of Sciences, founded 
in 1779 imder royal patronage, was the spir- 
itual successor to the Royal Academy of His- 
tory founded during the reign of John V. 
Its purpose was broader in scope than that of 
any earlier organization; its work was to he 
not purely speculative but also practical, so 
that its influence might be felt - in educa- 
tional and cultural life generally. The literary 
work of 'the Acaderny was not large, because 
it excluded the exercise of the poetic art from 
its sphere of action. But it exerted a great, 
influence in the field of literary research arid 
criticism, and it renovated the worn canons 
of historiography. Out of it came the social 
history of Antdnio- Gaetano do Amaral; the 
legal history of Jos6 Anastdcio de Figueiredo, 
Joao Pedro Riheiro, Vila -Nova Portugal, Al- 
varenga da Silva, Cardoso da Costa, and Jos 4 
Antdnio de Sri; the economic history of Joao 
Pedro Riheiro, Josri Anastricio de Figueiredo, 
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and Antonio Ribeiro dos Santos; the Hebrew 
studies of Ribeiro dqs Santos; the Arabic 
studies of Frei Joao de Sousa; the history of 
mathematics of Ribeiro dos Santos. Other 
. writers devoted themselves to chronology, 
diplomatics, paleography, numismatics, pre- 
history, and chartography. In the field of lit- 
erary history, the Academy did pioneer work. 
Father Joaquim de Fdios studied S 4 de Mi- 
rainda and Manuel da Veiga -Tagarro; Riheiro 
dos Santos, the origin and development of 
Portuguese poetry; Alexandre das Neves 
Pereira and Francisco Dias, the style of i6th 
c. writers. The Academy also reissued a num- 
ber of rare works, such as those of Andrade 
Caminha and Frei Bernardo de Brito. 

At the same time there flourished a large 
group of writers not affiliated with any of the 
academies. The Abbd of Jazente, Paulino 
Ant6nio Cabral (1719-89), from the isolation 
of his remote parish, sang the vjrtues of the 
simple life, celebrated an "unambitious 
mediocrity” in verses that also reflect his ob- 
session against the French influence in social 
life. Joao Xavier de Matos (d. 1789) went 
to the lyrics of Camoes as a guide for his 
poetic talents. A man essentially without gen- 
ius, he was yet able to express the feelings 
of ' his heart 'and give vent to his meditative 
mind in sensitive poems. His tragedy Viridcia 
pictures the struggles between the Romans 
and the Lusitanians. In the not copious poetic 
work of Jos 6 Anastdcio da Cunha (ryqq-Sy) 
is a sensitive strain that anticipates roman- 
ticism. His treatment of love as a sentiment 
is new, and his sentimentality achieved no- 
table effects. Manuel’ Barbosa du Bocage 
(1765-1805) was a man of true poetic genius, 
but he wasted his prodigious talents with 
reckless abandon. One of the most intensely 
spontaneous of Portuguese poets, his skill at 
improvising, was proverbial. Bocage was a 
literary Bohemian; his life, like that of 
Camoes, for whom he had a great admiration, 
is almost as interesting as his work. He culti-^ 


vated the most varied metrical styles; but his 
compositions, for the most part, treat of love 
or of satirical themes. The Arcadians were 
consummate versifiers, but Bocage was better 
than any of them. He belongs in the company 
of Camoes and Antero do Quental, as Tpacfers 
of the sonnet. Nicolau Tolentino de Almeida 
(1740-1811) is especially known for- his 
satirical poems, which reflect many aspects 
of the society of the times. An able versifier, 
he achieved comic effects through exaggera- 
tion, though his work at time borders on the 
vulgar. It is difficult for us today to appre- 
ciate the copious work of Father Francisco 
Manuel do Nascimento, better known by the 
Arcadian name of Filinto Elisio (1734-1819). 
Perhaps his great reputation was the result 
of his agitated life, for he was forced to flee 
Portugal to escape the Inquisition. He was de- 
voted to the classics, and a champion of the 
Horatian ideal; but his poems are not bril- 
liant, and he occupies a more important place 
in the history of literary criticism than in 
creative literature. Dona Leonor de Almeida, 
fourth Marchioness of Aloma (1750-1839), 
witnessed the collapse of the ancien rdgiine 
and the advent of liberalism; she experienced 
the last breath of the classic ideal and the 
dawn of romanticism. Her diversified literary 
career is a reflection of her life. She translated 
the works of Wieland, Herder, Burger, and 
Goethe, and was thus the first to introduce 
the German spirit into Portugal. From her 
pen came translations of the Ars Poetica of 
Horace and Pope’s Essay on Criticism, and a 
didactic poem, Recreagoes hotdnicas (Botani- 
cal recreations'), in 6 cantos,- dedicated to 
Portuguese women. The true talents of Father 
Jos6 Agostinho de Macedo (1761-1831) were 
those of a pamphleteer and a polemicist rather 
than of a poet. He fought everybody: King 
John VI for ha-ving abandoned Portugal to 
its fate; the French and the influence of- 
France, which he considered pernicious; 
liberalism; Masonry; the Royal Academy of 
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Sciences; even the memory of Camoes. He 
cultivated a variety of literary genres— poetry, 
criticism, journalism, philosophy, drama— but 
his works, and those of Filinto de Almeida, 
,are utterly lifeless. His greatest merit lay in 
his staunch opposition to the currents of the 
times. 

Roimnticisin (1825-71). By the time that 
Almeida Garrett’s poem Camoes appeared in 
1825, the romantic ideal was already formed. 
To the romantic, in Portugal as elsewhere, 
everything was beautiful that exalted imagina- 
tion and sentiment. Garrett exhibited a taste 
for traditional and national themes, but he 
transformed style in an individualistic sense. 
He adopted new models, as Shakespeare. He 
freed the theatre from traditional rules. He 
confused genres, discarding some and creating 
others. He devoted himself to criticism along 
impressionistic and social lines. 

The classical period went the way of 
absolutism. The two new and triumphant 
ideas, liberalism in politics and romanticism 
in literature, marched on together. This was 
the period of the “Europeanization” of Portu- 
gal, when most men of letters believed that 
the old Christian pattern of life should give 
way before the impact of the new, trans- 
P}'renean ideas. It was for the most part a 
destructive period, but it added significantly, 
nonetheless, to the body of Portuguese letters. 

The century produced a surprising number 
of prolific authors who wrote interestingly and 
well. Yet their works were reflections, even if 
at times brilliant reflections, of what was being 
done abroad. They created a body of litera- 
ture that was in many ways unique, and that 
continues to be widely read, but it was cer- 
tainly not original, nor for the most part in 
the true Portuguese tradition; 

One of the most typical personalities of 
Portuguese .19th c. literature is Joao Baptista 
da Silva Leitao de Almeida Garrett (1799- 
1854). To escape the last Napoleonic invasion 
. of Portugal, he and his family removed to the 



Azores, where the young Garrett was placed 
under the spiritual direction of learned rela- 
tives, The return to absolutism in 1823 and 
again in 1828 forced him to emigrate to Eng- 
land and France. With the eventual triumph 
of liberalism, he was assured position as one 
of the outstanding figures of the times. His 
concept of Canioes, in his 10 canto poem on 
the poet, is purely romantic. In another poem, 
Doyia Bra^ica (Blanche'), the conquest of 
Algarve from the Moors is used to exalt na- 
tionalism. Almeida Garrett's talent reached 
its peak, however, with Folhas catdas (Fallen 
leaves; 1853), a collection of mainly love 
poems. The initiation of a romantic theatre 
is also the work of Ganett, whose principal 
drama. Fret Lttiz de Sousa, is the tragedy of 
the reappearance of a first husband long given 
up for .dead. Garrett wrote three novels, but 
the romantic development of this genre came 
with Alexandre Herculano. As a man and as 
a writer Almeida Garrett, with his tendency 
toward dillettantism, with his dandyism, witli 
his liberal philosophy, is the most attractive 
figure of Portuguese romanticism. 

Alexandre Herculano (1810-77) was the 
great romantic reformer of the novel and of 
historical writing. A man of "solemn gravity,” 
a liberal who fought and endured exile for 
his ideal^ he represents German influence in 
Portuguese Romanticism, as Garrett -repre- 
sents English. He was curator of the Royal 
Library of Ajuda, Lisbon, from 1839 to 1867, 
and he took an active part in the political 
life of his day. His faith in individual liberty 
was as unassailable as his faith in Christianity. 
He engaged in literary criticism, but his real 
work lies in the historical and the rustic novel. 
Two of his works, Lendas e narrativas 
(Legends and narratives) arid Eurico, 0 
Preshitero (Eurico, the ■priest), ■ are classic 
novels of Portuguese romanticism. As an his- 
torian of the Portuguese Middle Ages, he 
made a prodigious contribution to knowledge. 
His Historia de Portugal— his ideal in his- 
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torical writing -was always the “colorful le- 
cohstruction of Walter Scott in Ivanhoe"— 
remains an outstanding work, while his col- 
lection of early documentary sources, Portu- 
galiae Monuinenta Histcrica, commissioned 
by the Royal Academy of Sciences, shows his 
dedication to the principles of scientific his- 
V toriography. 

Antdnio Feliciano de Castilho (r 800-75), 
though blind at six, is one of the principal 
lyric poets of the period. At one time, in fact, 
Castilho was the virtual mentor of Portuguese 
poets. He represents the survival of the classi- 
cal spirit within romanticism. Josd Freire de 
Serpa headed the Coimbra group of poets 
Cca. 1838) who wrote in the medieval man- 
ner. In 1844 another group appeared under 
the leadership of Joao de Lemos (1819-90), 
one of the defenders of absolutism. Still a 
. third group emerged, in 1851, about the per- 
son of Soares de Passes (1826-60), founder 
of a literary journal of some fame. Mendes 
Leal (1818-86), who belonged to none of 
these coteries, filled his poems tvith an heroic 
enthusiasm that gives them a special quality. 

Introduced into Portugal by Herculano, the 
historical novel had numerous cultivators. 
Oliveira Marreca (1805-89), Andrade Corvo 
(1824-90), Amaldo Gama (1828-69), 
tdnib da Silva Gaio (1830-70), and others 
contributed nothing of unusual distinction to 
the form, but many of their works were 
widely read, in both Portugal and Brazil. 

■ A new type of fiction, the novel of passion, 
emerges with the meteoric personality of 
-Camilo Castelo Branco (1826-90), a prolific 
writer, who lived on the sale of his hooks. 
His troubled life, accruing the title of Vis- 
count of Correia Botelho in 1885, led to in- 
curable blindness and to suicide. Camilo was 
a master of many crafts: poetry, criticism, 
polemics— he could irate violently— history, 
journalism, the novel. His style is spontaneous 
and extraordinarily rich. He suffers at times 
from haste, but few ^vriters have possessed 


a ivider vocabulary, a deeper tonality of words. 
Of his diversified talents, his treatment of the 
novel is most outstanding, especially in the 
novel of passion and in his satires on realism. 
His most famous novel, Avtor de ferdigao 
(Loi'e of -peTditioii), the history of a tragic 
love that led the hero to crime and exile, 
combines a passionate lyricism with a well- 
knit plot. 

Herculano had earlier written a maritime 
narrative, De Jersey a Granville (1831), but 
the marine novel, "oceanism” in fiction, came 
with Francisco Maria Bordalo (1821—61) and 
Celestino Soares. Herculano, man of many 
facets, also gave us in Pdroco da aldeia (Vil- 
lage priest) the novel of rustic life; but this 
genre was most richly developed by Joaquim 
Guilheime Gomes Coelho (1839-71), better 
knowm under his pen-name of Julio Diniz. 
Except for Uma faintlia inglesa CAn English 
family'), which treats of middle-class life in 
Oporto, the work of Jhlio Diniz goes to the 
country for its motifs. Love is his eternal 
theme, but love allied with duty: the love, 
in short, of, middle-class morality. There is 
chastity and serenity in Diniz’s concept of 
love, and his novels end happily. In a limpid, 
smooth style, his Pupilas do Senhor Reitor 
(Pupils of the rector), Fidalgos da Casa 
Mourisca (Gentlemen of the Moorish house), 
and Morgadinha dos Canaviais (Lady of 
Canaviais) carry pleasant themes over diffi- 
cult hurdles, in sentimental study of the 
feminine. 

Except for Garrett’s Frei Luiz de Sousa, 
whicli aesthetically is still classical, roman- 
ticism produced little of real value in the 
theatre. Yet the period %vas marked by a great 
interest in a national drama. The recently 
created Conser\’ator}' of Music was reor- 
ganized, and a School of Dramatic Art was 
established. In 1846 the National Theatre of 
Lisbon, on the site of the old palace of the 
Inquisition, tvas formally inaugurated. In 
other parts of the country, notably in Oporto 
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and Coimbra, other theatres and dramatic 
societies were founded. These activities gave 
rise to an intense dramatic productivity. 
Nearly all of the vraters of the period con- 
tributed their share to the awakened interest 
in the theatre— the works of Mendes Leal 
Cl 818-86), Costa Cascais (1815-98), An- 
drade Corvo (1824-90), and Ernesto Beister 
(1829-80) were very popular at the time— 
but the romantic theatre was of unquestion- 
able inferiority. The new taste destroyed the 
classical theatre, but romanticism, with all its 
abundance, did not succeed in supplanting it. 

Historical writing was encouraged by sub- 
stantial grants from the government, to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences as to individuals. 
Luz Soriano (1802-91), among those fa- 
vored, became something of the "official his- 
torian of constitutionalism.” His dogmatic 
faith in the new political philosophy is re- 
flected, in his work, the most ambitious part 
of which is his long History of the civil war 
md of the establishment of the •parliamentary 
righne in Portugal. RebSlo da Silva’s History 
of Portugal in the lyth and i8th c. is a read- 
able study that still may be consulted with 
profit. Mendes Leal studied the origins of the 
Russo-Turkish War in Histdria da guerra do 
oriente. Latino Coelho (1825-91), in a well- 
chiseled style, contributed to historiography 
with Political and military history of Portugal 
from the end of the 17 c. to 1814. It was 
also during this period that two important 
collections of documents, partly edited by the 
learned Viscount of Santarem,' appeared: 
Elementary view of the political and diplo- 
matic relations of Portugal^ and Portuguese 
diplomatic corpus. 

Liberalism also provoked a lively surge of 
eloquence and journalism, nearly all of it ten- 
dentious. The period also produced books of 
travels through the colorful, -traditional coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean; while other au- 
thors, Pereira da Cunha, Ernesto Marecos, 
Leit^ Bastos, Eduardo Augusto Vidal, Julio 


Cdsar Machado, Rodrigo Paganino, Alvaro de 
Carvalhal, contributed to the short story. Ro- 
manticism was well in its decline by 1875; 
but Bulhao Pato - (1829-1912), with his 
Paquita, a narrative poem; Tomaz Ribeiro 
(1831-91), with his poems of a . marked 
patriotic flavor; and M" Pinheiro Chagas 
(1842-95), author of a widely-read Histdria 
da Portugal, helped carry its banners well into 
the period of realism. 

Realism (1871-1900). The revolt against 
romanticism was largely the'\york of young 
writers who in 1865 and 1866 rose up against 
Castilho and his followers. This . ineverent 
generation, no longer satisfied with the liberal 
ideas, found their inspiration somewhere her 
tween the extremes of the aristocratic refine- 
ments of French' Pamassianism and the 
proletarian concerns of German socialism. In 
1871, when the celebrated series of lectures . 
organized by Antero do Quental was given 
in the Casino Lisbonense (Lisbon Casino), 
romanticism received its death-blow. There- 
after the triumphant realism branched off into - 
three well-defined groups. The first. Under 
the leadership of Antero, devoted themselves 
with little success to socialism and radicalism; 
the second— Teofilo Braga, Consigh'eri . Ped- 
roso, and others— spread positivism and re- 
publicanism, and managed eventually to 
bring about the overthrow of the monarchy ; 
(1910); the third, made up of the celebrated 
Vencidos da vida (Those whom life has ^de- 
feated)— Ega de Queiroz, Guerra Junqueiro, 
Ramalho Ortigao, and Oliveira Martins— en- 
gaged in a hyper-criticism that led to its own 
defeat. 

Before - the lectures of the Casino Lis- , 
honense,' Joao de Deus Ramos (1830-96),. 
with no other intellectual baggage "than his 
own rich, awareness— nourished on the Bible 
and the Diario de Notrcias (Uatly News')— 
through the simplicity and sincerity of his 
poems achieved such a profound renovation 
of the romantic genre as to win many fpl- ' 
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lowers. The purely lyricaTpart of his Cavipo 
de flares (Vield of flowers^ . is ' of ' extreme 
-artistry, though simple' and spontaneous; the 
modest author ranks among the world’s best 
^ets of love. 

Antero do Quental Ci842-9r), master of 
the sonnet, is one of the outstanding Portu- 
guese poets of all time; His Sonnets display 
. an intense and profound emotion, and a keen 
sense of form, despite “a Germanic penchant 
for metaphysical speculation.” Although his 
. prose. works are not inconsiderable, he is espe- 
cially remembered for his four collections of 
poems: Raios de extinta luz (Roys of ex- 
tinguished light), Odes modemas, Rrhnaveras 
Toimhticas (Romantic springtimes), and 
Sonetos completos. He cultivated the sonnet 
with consummate skill. A poet of philosophic 
depth, he reflects in his work the terrible in- 
ward struggle' of his soul, which led him 
eventually to commit suicide in his native 
Ponta Delgada, Azores. 

Better known for his studies on the history 
of Portuguese literature, Tedfilo Braga (1843- 
1924), though a man of many parts, gave his 
heart to positivism and thus became “the 
most illustrious victim” of a desiccated system. 
In his poems, • yisao dos tempos (Vision of 
the times) (4 v., r 894-95), poetic inspiration 
is checked by his positivist zeal. 

Guilherme Braga (r 845-76) was another 
■political poet, who never reached artistic ful- 
fillment. Gongalves Grespo 0846 - 83 )> die 
Brazilian poet who became identified ■with 
Portuguese life and letters, sought perfection 
above all, and produced poems of excellent 
form, with a sharp power of description. Less 
interesting is the poetry of Guilherme de 
Azevedo (1839^82), markedly materialistic; 
of Claudio Josd'Nunes (1831-62), influenced 
by Victor Hugo; and of Joao Penha (1835- 
^919)1 a writer of elegant verse of monotonous 
irony. 

Guerra Junqueiro (1850-1923), be- 
whiskerefl and eagle-nosed, stands head and 
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shoulders above the poets of his time ivho 
expressed in their compositions the current 
social revolutionary ideas. His social thought 
found vent in two stirring works, A Morte 
de Dom Joao (The death of Don Juan, 1874), 
in which he criticizes sentimental education 
and the donjuanism of the romantics; and 
A velhice do Padre Etemo (The declining 
years of God the Father, 1885), a tirade 
against clericalism that he was later in some 
ways to repudiate. He was also a man of 
political passions, and some of his poems 
—Finis patriae; Canqdo do Odio (Song of 
Hate); Pdtria— are reflections of his pohtical 
ideas. He cultivated a pantheistic mysticism, 
which colors his Oraqao no pao (Prayer to 
bread) and Oragao a luz (Prayer to light). 
He achieved greatest l3Tical emotion, how- 
ever, in a work that he himself looked upon 
as his best. Os simples (The simple folk, 
1892), which is suggestive of the later sym- 
bolism. 

Gomes Leal (1849-1921) was a poet of 
considerable worth whose work is very similar 
to that of Guena Junqueiro— he went a step 
further by returning to Catholicism— but his 
poetry, like that of Junqueiro, does not wear 
well. Time has been hinder to Cesdrio Verde 
(1855-86), a more modest personality, whose 
Lhro de Cesdrio Verde compiled by Silva 
Pinto, an attempt to adapt realism to poetry, 
continues to attract the attention of younger 
poets. 

In the field of the realistic novel, Ega de 
Queiroz*" (1846-1900) is the undoubted mas- 
ter. He carried the genre to noble heights in 
a language that is at once malleable and 
smooth. With a remarkable technique, with 
a language of extraordinary tonalities and flex- 
ibility, Ega created dearly delineated types. 
His approach to the problems of bis day is 
essentially destructive. He is critical of society, 
government, church. The picture he draws of 
Portuguese life is for the most part pessimistic 
—Unamuno was later to write that the Por- 
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tuguese are congenital pessimists— but he 
clothes his sharp observations in a biting irony 
that has many elements, of the comic. Sur- 
rounded by immorality, Ega artistically re- 
flected the age in which he lived, hut he 
managed to keep his own idealism unsullied. 
To the end he believed in virtue, in true love, 
in work, in the simple joys, in patriotism. The 
realistic novel had many cultivators, and 
Ega’s prose had many imitators— Teixeira de 
Queiroz C1848-1919), Lourengo Pinto C1842- 
1907), Luiz de Magalhaes, Abel Botelho 
C1854-1917), Jaime de Magalhaes, Lima 
(1857-1936)— yet modem Portuguese litera- 
ture has produced little superior to the novels 
of Ega de Queiroz. 

Realism in Portugal did not produce a 
theatre of its orvn. There was a flowering of 
dramatic works at the end of the 19th c.— by 
Anfdnio Enes (1848-1901), Fernando Cal- 
deira (1841-94), Salvador Marques (1844- 
1907), Dom Joao da Camara (1852-1912), 
Marcelino de Mesquita (1856-1919), Al- 
berto Braga (1851-1910), H. Lopes de Men- 
donga (1856-1931)— thanks to the appearance 
of a group of unusually talented actors; but 
the playwrights were affected by diverse in- 
fluences. Some of their works show vestiges 
of romanticism; others, the influence of 
Maeterlinck or Ibsen. Still others WTOte plays 
of social significance bordering on the politi- 
cal and anti-clerical, and on regional subjects. 
Most of them manifest an appreciable techni- 
cal advance, as well as a firmness in the 
handling of the dramatic form. 

• Like Alexandre Herculano self-taught, 
Oliveira Martins^ (1845-94) was the most 
artistic Portuguese historian of the past cen- 
tury. A man of towering intellectual stature, 
he devoted himself to many genres. He wrote 
an historical hovel, and a literary trilogy in 
prose and verse. Yet his important contribu- 
tion was a projected .and largely achieved 
system of universal and national history, on 
sociological and anthropological bases. The 


purely historical part of his vast work now 
needs considerable rectification, but its value 
as philosophy and as consummate art re- 
mains. 

The period of realism produced other his- 
torians, but the interest of the public in his- 
tory declined. Tlie genre was on the whole 
less attractively presented; history had be- 
come more of a science than an art. As a 
piece of research, the Historia da adminis- 
tragao fiihlica ein PorUigal nos secidos XU 
a XV by Heririque da Gama Barros (1854- 
1925) is the most sohd Portuguese work on 
the Middle Ages.- Ramos Coelho (1832- 
1914) wrote the life of Prince Duarte, the 
martyred brother of King John IV, and edited 
a valuable collection of documents ’in com- 
memoration of the 4th centenary of the dis- 
covery of America. Costa Lobo (1840-1913) 
wrote the History of society in Portugal in 
the ijth century. Alberto Sampaio (1841- 
1908) studied the earlier history of Portugal. 
Sousa Viterbo (1845-1910), who produced 
a vast number of works, is best known for his 
studies on the history of Portuguese art and 
the age of exploration. An historian in the 
manner of Macaulay and Oliveira Martins, 
the Count of Sabugosa (1^4-1923) wrote 
a histor)' of Cintra Palace and a life of Queen 
Leonor. 

The short story was cultivated in the 
many-sided though abortive genius of Fialho 
de Almeida (1854-1911). Combative to the 
extreme, his work is marred for the most 
part by atrophy of his hypercritical spirit. In 
his short stories, Pats das uvas CGrape cotin- 
try), he reached, however, the heights of a 
great writer. Alberto Braga (1851-1900) 
wrote in a calmer, more restrained style, but 
his Cantos escolUidos CSelected short stories') 
are undistinguished. In some ways a disciple 
of Fialho though with a character of his own, 
Trindade Coelho (1861-1907), with his 
Mens amores CMy loves), created a rvork 
imique in the Portuguese language. Much 
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less praise is merited by Bernardo Pindela, 
Count of Amoso Ci 855-19 19), a short story 
writer of some repute, author of Azulejos 
^Pictured tiles^. 

While the romantic travel books were 
evocative descriptions of the colorful coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean, the later ones 
sought to reveal, ' by way of contrast, the 
superior achievements of progressive, en- 
lightened nations. Ramalho Ortigao (1836- 
1915) was perhaps the most observant travel- 
ler of his day; his A Holcmda (Holland, 
188^) is a classic of its kind, but his John 
Bull (1887) is colored by prejudice against 
the English, whom he considered moral hypo- 
crites and unscrupulous tradesmen. In their 
books on Portugal’s traditional ally, Oliveira 
Martins and Ega de Queiroz are at heart no 
more friendly to the English, but they were 
able nonetheless to sound out some of the 
values of English civilization. Neighboring 
Spain fascinated many writers. Some dipped 
their pens in the dirty pots of the leyenda 
negra (black legend^; others wrote in clearer 
ink, like Anselmb de Andrade, (1842-1928), 
who gave us the best interpretation of the 
Spanish character. There were books too on 
Belgium, Morocco, on Portugal itself, and, 
in . keeping wdth a perennial Portuguese at- 
traction, on the Far East. Wenceslau de 
Morais (1854-1929) went native in the Jap- 
anese manner, took a Japanese wife in a 
Buddhist ceremony, and created a new lit- 
erary type, like a Portuguese Lafcadio Hearn. 

The period of realism was rich in pamphlets 
that violently criticized the existing social 
order. Many writers indulged in such extreme 
criticism; most popular w'ere Efa de Queiroz, 
Ramalho Ortigao, and Fialho de Almeida. 

The Contemporary Period Qsince jgoo'). 
The death of Ega de Queiroz in 1900 marked 
the end of the realist movement. In the years 
before the overthrow of the monarchy (1910), 
writers turned to symbolism and nationalism. 
The new artists did not share the hypercritical 


attitude of the previous age. Neither were 
they interested in immediate social action; 
the photographic process of realism was dis- 
carded in favor of the “alogical interpretation 
of the spiritual content of things.” No ve- 
hemence marked the change; Portuguese 
genius, after its violent outburst of realism, 
seemed ready to settle down to a serene life. 

The overthrow of the monarchy naturally 
had deep reverberations. Essentially a leftist 
movement, the proclamation of the republic 
inevitably divided intellectuals into two 
camps. Those that favored the new regime 
sought to give it a doctrine and a literature; 
those that looked upon the republican solu- 
tion as ill-advised fought for the evolution 
of institutions in conformity with the coun- 
try’s traditions. 

Under the leadership of Leonardo Coimbra, 
the philosopher; Teixeira de Pascoais, the 
poet; and Jaime Cortesao, the historian, the 
intellectuals of the republican suasion founded 
in Oporto the widely influential retiew, 
Reimscen^ portngxiesa (JPortuguese rexttns- 
sance). After the assassination of the rightist 
president Siddnio Pais in 1918, during the 
second period of the leftist regime which fol- 
lowed (1919-1926), republican ideology 
found expression in a new Lisbon leriew’, 
Seara xiova (Neiv harvest). The republican 
intellectual movement in its latter phase at- 
tracted the pens of such writers as Raiil ^ 
Brandao (r867-r93o), the accomph'shed es- 
sayist; M. Teixeira Gomes (1860-1940), who 
became president of Portugal (i923-r925); 
and Aquilino Ribeiro (b. 1885), the novelist. 
But the movement initiated by Seara nova, 
though the sincerity of its reforming zeal 
cannot be denied, remained on the level of 
controversy; and its attempts at absolute con- 
trol over Portuguese letters came to naught. 

The failure of the republicans may be ex- 
plained partly by the errors of the regime 
they supported— its rabid anti-clericalism, for 
example, alienated many— and partly by the 
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work of the gifted writers that rose to the 
defense of tradition and Catholicism. Influ- 
enced by the Action Frangaise and the en- 
cyclicals of Leo XIII, the intellectuals of the 
traditionalist camp, under the leadership of 
Antdnio Sardinha (1888-1926), banded to- 
gether in 1914 to form the nationalistic group 
of Integralisnio h^sUano (lAisitanian integral- 
ism'). Sardinha was unquestionably the most 
politically-minded of the group, and largely 
created its' philosophy. The movement drew 
such writers as Antero de Figueiredo, the 
poet and historian; Correia de Oliveira, the 
unofficial poet laureate of the traditionalists; 
Manuel Ribeiro (1878-1942), the novelist 
whose militant Catholicism was horn out of 
radicalism. Politically, it furnished the 
philosophical bases for the corporative state 
that was established following the revolution 
of 1926. 

The brilliance of the age of realism, and' 
the political events that succeeded it, have 
tended to obscure the merits of contemporary 
Portuguese literature. It is true that Portu- 
guese intellectual life in our times has suf- 
fered many of the ailments common to 
Europe. Yet Portuguese writers have con- 
tinued to mirror the many currents that have 
swept their country, at times with artistic 
excellence, Jt is hardly just to say that the 
present government of Dr, Antdnio de 
Oliveira Salazar (b. 1889), the University of 
Coimbra professor turned politician, has had 
a . deleterious influence on creative writing. 
For the time being the day of the political 
pamphleteer is over, but if Portuguese litera- 
ture was able to thrive, and at times bril- 
liantly, in the very shadow of the Inquisition, 
there is no reason to suppose that genius to- 
day would fin'd it difficult to express itself 
under the indirect government censorship. 

The late Eugenio de Castro was the most 
. widely read symbolic poet; his works, par- 
ticularly Constanga based on the unfortunate 
loves of Constance, vidfe of Pei'^r the Cruel 


(i320-i367),-aroused almost as much interest 
abroad as at home. He was in this regard an 
exception to the present rule. Antdnio Nobre 
(1867-1900), whose tragic and premature 
death no doubt contributed to his fame, wrote 
only three, collections of poems, Sd (Alone), 
Despedidas (Farewells), arid Priineiros versos 
(Early verse), the last two published posthu- 
mously; but his influence on the generation 
that followed Ega was tremendous. Almost 
morbidly melancholic, Nobre is the best ex- 
ample of the dejection, the utter sense of 
defeat, , that was voiced by many early 20th c. 
writers. Of a more lyrical quality, somewhat 
in the manner of Joao de Deus, is the poetry 
of Augusto Gil (b, 1873), collected by 
Agostinho de Campos in the Antologia portu- 
guesa. Bernardo de Passes, a modest man who 
spent his life in his native AlgarVe, reached 
lyrical heights in Refugio (Refitge), a collec- 
tion of poems published posthumously 'in 
1936 with an evocative preface by Fidelino 
de Figueiredo. Afonso Lopes Vieira (b. 1878) 
wrote lyrical verse in a traditional manner, 
and captured a musical quality- in his rhymes 
that few modem poets have exceeded. An- 
other lyric poet of the old school is Oliveira 
San-Bento, the best versifier from the Azores 
since the time of Antero do Quental. Teixeira 
de Pascoais, the most prolific and also the 
most pantheistic of the modem poets, is espe- 
cially noted for his Cdnticos (Canticles); 0 
fdhre tolo (The poor fool),. a satirical elegy; 
Mardnos, dedicated -to the people of neigh- 
boring Galicia; and As soinhras (The 
shadows). Mario de Sd-Cameiro (1890- 
1916), the leading poet of the futurist school, 
wrote indteios de ouro (Indications of gold, 
pub. 1937). Other poets of this school are 
Fernando Pessoa (d. 1935) ^nd Jos6 Rdgio, 
who have also contributed to the two princi- 
pal periodicals of the. modernist movement, 
Presenga (Presence) and Revista (Review) 
de Portugal. The poetical works of Afonso 
Duarte, which show an intense love of nature. 
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appeared in- 1929: Os 7 .■poentas Itricos dc 
Afonso Duarte, Florbela Espanca, the ex- 
quisite poetess influenced by Verlaine and 
Rubdn Darfo, mirrored the ego in ' concen- 
trated subjecthnsm in her excellent sonnets. 
Two other significant poetesses are Branca de 
Gonta Colago and Virginia Vitorino. Ant6nio 
Botto, rhythmic "poet of the flesh,” autlior of 
Ciunte (Jealousy"), brings an exotic flavor. 

The flourishing neo-romantic tlieatre of 
the early aotli c. belies the oft repeated ob- 
servation that tlie Portuguese spirit is not 
dramatic. Tliis was tlie golden' age of Mar- 
celino de Mcsquita, Henrique Lopes de Men- 
donja, Dom Joao da Cdmara; of Eduardo 
Schwalbach,’ Campos Monteiro, Vasco de 
Mendonsa Alves, Vitoriano Braga, Alfredo 
Cortis, Julio Dantas (b. 1876), the last 
knowTi for liis Ccia dos cardiais (Cardinals’ 
collation), a charming one-act iour-dc-forcc 
translated into many languages including 
English. To tlus group of capable play- 
wrights were allied perhaps the most talented 
actors that the Portuguese stage has ever 
produced, the Rosa brothers, Eduardo Brazao, 
Lucllia Simocs, Angela Pinto, Adelina 
Abranches, Chaby Pinheiro. In more recent 
years, with the development of motion pic- 
tures, tlie legitimate theatre has suffered, and 
though Lisbon still remains a city of dramatic 
traditions, the glory of the old days will not 
easily be revived. At the government-sup- 
ported National Tlieatre, inaugurated during 
the heyday of romanticism, now with a capa- 
ble company headed by Amdlia Rey Colago, 
the drama is kept alive, sometimes witli dis- 
tinction, but most of the productions are 
adaptations of foreign plays. Occasionally a 
native pla)nvright, as Ramada Curto, will 
rise to dramatic heights, but tlie younger gen- 
eration is more interested in other forms of 
the dramatic art. 

Tlie taste for the novel continues unabated, 
but still under the sign of E^a de Queiroz. 
Indeed, tlie posthumous appearance of a 


number of his works, and the reissue of others, ' 
are a clear indication of the great vogue that 
E^a still enjoys. Julio Dantas, \vith his 
amorous and historical novels, written in an 
18th c. drawing-room style— his A Severn, a 
tale of the prohibited loves of a famous 
singer, is especially notable— has enjoyed great 
popularity, both in Portugal and in Brazil. 
Aquilino Ribeiro w'rites on a wide variety of 
themes. With remarkable fecundity, he has 
produced such novels as Jardim das tornmitas 
(Garden of torments), A via sinuosa (The 
tvinding road). Terras do demo (Lands of the 
devil), and such collections of short stories 
as Estrada de Santiago (The road of St. 
James), Quando ao gavido cai a pena (When 
the sparrow-hawk’s feathers fall). He has 
been called the outstanding novelist of our 
times, but the title is contested by Ferreira de 
Castro, technically a more perfect artist, who 
has chosen subjects of more universal appeal, 
with an eye to social problems. His A selva 
(The jungle) is a remarkably fine description 
of the Amazon valley. Manuel Ribeiro (1878- 
1942), with his A catedral (The cathedral) 
and other works, has had a wide following. 
Carlos Malheiro Dias, in his Paixdo de (Love 
o/) Maria do Cen, shows himself an accom- 
plished writer, with remarkable command of 
words. 

In the early 1930’s, the psychological novel 
was attempted by Josd R6gio, Joao Caspar 
Simoes, and J. Rodrigues Migu^is. Martinho 
Nobre de Melo, the former ambassador to 
Brazil, has given glimpses of society life in 
such works as Experiencia. Joaquim de Pago 
de Arcos is outstanding among the more re- 
cent novelists. 

Literary criticism and the history of litera- 
ture have attracted a number of scholars. 
Fidelino de Figueiredo, most distinguished 
of the living critics, is the author of an in- 
dispensable history of Portuguese literature 
from the Renaissance to our owm times. 
Rodrigues Lapa ably studied the origins of 
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lyric poetry in Portugal. Hemani Cidade has 
a long .list of hooks to his credit, among them 
Ensaio sohre a crise mental do sectdo XVIII 
CEssay on the intellectual crisis of the i 8 th c.). 
Jos6 ' Joaquim Nunes edited the medieval 
Portuguese songs (4 v.), and wrote an his- 
torical grammar. Carolina Michaelis de 
Vasconcelos C1851-1925) is the incomparable 
master in the field of literary studies. Vitorino 
Nemesio is known for his solid biography of 
Alexandre' Herculano, although he has lately 
been making a name for himself as a writer 
of fiction. Among the younger critics, Jose 
Osorio de Oliveira, with effective studies in 
Brazilian literature, and Joao Caspar Simoes 
rank high in popular esteem. 

The 20th c. has witnessed a lively interest 
in scientific historical studies. The Revista de 
Historia (1912-1928), ably edited by Fidelino 
de Figueiredo, was the principal historical 
journal of the country. In the early 1920’s 
appeared the Historia da colonizagao ‘portu- 
gtiesa do Brasil, a 3 v. work of capital im- 
. portance, despite its nationalistic bias. Joao 
Lucio de Azevedo is perhaps the greatest con- 
temporary historian. ^His biography of An- 
tonio Vieira, his accovuits of the Jesuits in 
north Brazil, and of the Marquess of Pombal, 
are excellent studies. Fortunato de Almeida 
wrote the standard history of the Portuguese 
Church. Fontoura da Costa, Jaime Cortesao, 
and .Gago Coutinho have made valuable con- 
tributions to the history of the age of explora- 
tion. Dom Manuel Cerejeira, cardinal 
patriarch of Lisbon, wrote the best work on 
humanism in Portugal. Father Serafim Leite, 
S. J., is the author of the moniunental his- 
tory of the Society of Jesus in Brazil, the best 
single piece of research to come out of Portu- 
gal in many years. Paulo Merea has devoted 
himself to the Middle Ages. In other spe- 
cialized fields, Reinaldo dos Santos and the 
late Josd de Figueiredo have made names for 
themselves as historians of art. The Marquess 
of Lavradio has written on the period of the 
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'independence of Brazil; Queiroz Veloso, on 
King Sebastian; Manuel Mdrias, on the Em- 
pire. Alfredo Pimenta has become. the princi- 
pal debunker of many hallowed legends. 
Rocha Martins, with his journalistic style, is 
more readable than scientific. Histoncal . 
studies have been encouraged by the govern- 
ment, largely • through the creation of the 
Agenda Geral das Coldnias and the reestab- 
lishment of the Academy of Portuguese His- 
tor)’, both of which bodies have published on 
a lavish scale. The celebration, in 1939-40) of 
the 8th centenary of the Portuguese nation 
gave rise to an enormous quantity of historical 
studies, a good part of which has been in- 
corporated in the lengthy proceedings of the 
Congress of the Portuguese World (1940). 

Other aspects of Portuguese literary life, 
notably journalism, might be touched upon; 
but it is manifest that the Portuguese genius 
continues to thrive. Having escaped the 
destruction of World War II, Portugal finds 
her spirit prepared for any adventure that 
may appear. Her spiritual resources are < in- 
tact, and her writers may be called to share 
them in the reconstruction of the world. 
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(New York), The Hispanic Soc. of America, 1922; 
Studies in Portuguese literature (Oxford), .Black- 
well, 1914; Gil Vicente,- Plays, 1920, Lyrics, 1921; 
Portuguese literature (Oxford), Qarendon Press,, 
1922; Da poesia medieval portuguesa (Coimbra), 
Imprensa da Univ.. 1933, trans. fcom an article in 
the Revue Hispanique, LXXVII, 270-283; Fidebno 
de Figueiredo, Literatura portuguesa, desenvolvi- 
mento histdrico das brigens a actualidade (Rio de 
Janeiro), A Noite, 1941; Historia literdria de Portu- 
gal Gdculos 12-20), (Coimbra), Nobel, 1944; 
tdria da literatura cldssica, 2nd ed., 3 v. (Lisbon), 
Livraria Cldssica Editora, 1930-31; Histdria da litera- 
tura romdntica 2nd ed. (Lisbon), Livraria .Cldssira 
Editora, 1923; Histdria da literatura realista 2nd ed. 
(Lisbon), Livraria Cldssica Editora, 1924; "Quel- 
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ques mots sur Moliere en Portugal,” Melanges- 
d’histoire Utierahe gctteralc et contparee offerts a 
Fernand Baldensperger, I CPaiis). Honore Cham- 
pion, 1930; IM. Rodriguez Lapa, Das origens da 
poesia Urica em Portugal na idade-media (Lisbon), 
Seara Nora, 1929; Ligdes de literattira partuguesa, 
cpoca medieval (Lisbon), Centro de Estudos Filold^ 
gicos, 1934: Carolina JMichaelis de Vasconcelos, 
Estudos sobre o romanceiro peninsular, romances 
velhos em Portugal, arid ed. (Coimbra), Imprensa 
da Univ., 1934: Hemani Cidade, Ligoes sobre a 
cultura e a literatura portuguesas, I (Coimbra), 
Coimbra Editora, 1933; Ensaio sdbre a arise mental 
do seculo XVIII (Coimbra), Imprensa da Univ., 


1929; A literatura partuguesa e a expansdo ultra- 
marina, as ideias, os sentimer.tos, as forrr-as de arte, 

I (Lisbon), Agencia Geral das Colonias, 1943; 
George Le Gentil, La litterature portugaise (Paris), 
remand Colin, 1935; Klaus Mann and Hermann ' 
Kesten, eds., T7ie Best of Modem European Litera- 
ture (Heart of Europe'), an anthology of creative 
writing in Europe igao-ig^a (Ptila.), Blaldston, 
I943i P- 186-209; Miguel de Unamuno, Par ticrras 
de Portugal y de Espana (Buenos Aires), Espasa- 
Calpe. 1941: Aubrey F, G. Bell, ed. The Oxford 
Book of Portuguese Verse (Oxford), Clarendon Pr., 
1925. 
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If -we can imagine a line extending across 
south central France, from a point just north 
of Bordeaux to the Tunnel of Mont-Cenis on 
the Sndss border, this is roughly the line that 
ditides the speakers of French (the langue 
d’oll) from the Provengal (langue d’oc) 
speakers to the south. The line is not a 
straight one; it arches northward from Bor- 
deaux, cutting across Perigord; it tiuns due 
east at a point northeak of Civray, turns 
southeast at .Commentry, passes to the east 
of Clermont-Ferrand, and swings due east 
again at Annonay, lea%ung Grenoble to the 
south. In the Middle Ages, we may assume 
that the diwding line had a slightly different 
course, -while at the same time the contrast 
between Provencal and French culture ■sr’as 
much sharper. Today French is the language 
of the schools throughout the Provengal area 
and the Provengal speech has about the same 
degree of currency as “braid Scots” in Scot- 
land. In the i2th and 13th c., however, the 
literar)' production in Provengal, the work of 
the trotthadouTS, was a major influence on the 
poetry of northern France, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain. 


The earliest monument which we have 
axtant in Provengal is the Boeci, a fragment 
of 256 lines, dating from the year 1000 or 
eadier. This was apparently intended to he 
recited at court, basing a Christian plea for 
storing up good unrks in early years upon 
the pagan Boethius' De ccmsdlaiioite jthi- 
Josophiae, From the mid-nth c. we have 
another early moninnent, the Life of Saint 
Fides of Agen. A hit later, William IX, 
Count of Poitiers (1071-1127?) composed 
poems of which eleven only have come dorni 
to us. In various stanzaic forms, and with 
reference to other types of work (the pnrti- 
vieii), they are a courtly adaptation of forms 
that had Lst been developed by the popular 
entertainers, the joglars, and like all poetry 
of the period they were intended to he simg: 
love poems and those with humorous content. 
Wflliam was quite a 'U’ag. He visited the 
Holy Land (1101-2) and, according to 
Ordericus \^italis, he rhymed some of his 
adventures there (although these poems are 
lost). Of his humorous poems, no. V, deal- 
ing with an adventure in Auvergne, is the 
best. 
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William’s verses are the oldest extant lyrics 
in a modem European language. They were 
not necessarily the first; his rank insmed the 
preservation of some of his verse; other poets 
of the time were not so forttmate. Next in 
order of preservation of their work were 
Cercamon (fl. 1135); and Marcahrun (fl. 
1145) who was a foimdling reared hy Cer- 
camon. Cercamon is said to have written" 
pastorals which have been lost and of which 
we do not know the precise nature. Marca- 
brun was not usually a love poet; he was 
fond of occasional keen satire. It is heheved 
that he was one of the very first to develop 
the trdbar clus or intentionally obscure verse. 
The concept of literary obscurity is an old 
one, but Marcabnm doubtless developed it 
independendy of any source. 

A ^eat iimovation came about when 
Bemart de Ventadom’^ (A- 1155), a serf and 
pupil of Viscount Ebles of Ventadom, wrote 
verse inspired hy the germ of courtly love- 
complete subjection to the lady (a married 
■woman). The source for this doctrine has 
been sought far and wide. It is generally 
heheved that Ebles, who was himself a trou- 
bador and in his youth a close friend of old 
Wilham of Poitiers, encouraged this new 
love doctrine which he had acquired indi- 
rectly from Arab poetry in Spain. This theme 
of comdy love was elaborated further in 
northern France hy Marie de Champagne, 
daughter of Eleanor of Aquitaine, who was, 
in turn, the grand-daughter of Wilham IX of 
Poitiers. The elaborated form of courtly love, 
codified by Marie de Champagne’s chaplain, 
Andreas Capellanus, spread far and wide in 
western Europe. Its exact connection with the 
dolce stil miovo theme in Italy, which was the 
• inspiration of Dante and Petrarch, is not com- 
pletely imderstood. In* the one, earthly subjec- 
tion to the beloved lady is stressed; in the 
other, the heavenly quality of the beautiful 
lady receives major emphasis. 

' .Wchard the Lion-Hearted, one of the sons 
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of " Eleanor of Aquitaine, was patron of many 
Provengal poets, chief among iem being 
Amaut Daniel, Piere Vidal of Toulouse, pol- 
quet de Marseilles, and Gaucelm Faidit who 
wrote a moving pZanh (lament) on Richard’s 
death. Amaut Daniel’^ was the favorite trou- 
badour of both Dante and Petrarch. This is 
an indication of peculiar taste, for Amaut 
.was an ardent producer of trdbar clus, with a 
fondness also for complicated versification. 
Many of the poets were nobles of lower rank, 
who found in their verses an avenue to prefer- 
ence, comfortable living, even wealth; others 
were men of humbler station (Bernard Vidal, 
Folquet). Many of them later rose in the 
Church and repudiated, both publicly and in. 
their minds, the frivolous poetry of their 
youth (Folquet, Daude). The Council of , 
Montpellier (1214) forbade ecclesiasts- to 
take part in such activity: quod dominare 
vulgariter afpellatur. The songs of more th a n 
400 poets of the time have come down to us; 
many others are mentioned hy name, whose 
worlis are lost. Bertran de Bom’^ is perhaps 
the best known of the troubadours, hut rather 
for his role in history: his sirventes (or -po- 
litical poems) were enlisted in the English 
conflict of Henry 11 with Queen Eleanor and 
their royal sons. Perhaps -the most accom- 
plished of the Provencal lingers was Giraut 
de Bomeil’^ (fl. 1175-1220), whose work was 
quite varied and of splendid technique, with 
elevated thought He occasionally indulged 
in trobar clus. There were some women poets;' 
such a .woman" was called a trobairitz. The 
Countess of Die, who came under this cate- 
gory, was in love with Raimbaut d’Orange,’^ 
one of the best troubadours, who should not 
be confused with Raimbaut de Vaqueyras. 

Provencal poetry spread widely in Italy; 
among its poets Aere, Bordello of Mantua 
and Lanfranc Cigala. In Spain, Raimon de 
Miraval sang at the court of Aragon. How- 
ever, after the first spontaneous singing, the 
various forms of Provencal verse, tended to 
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appear artificial, especially as the themes 
themselves became set, the emotions forced; 
and by the middle of the 12th c. the deca- 
dence was already noticeable. _The Albigen- 
sian Crusade (1209-1229) destroyed the 
^wer of die Provengal nobles, brohe up their 
courts as centers of culture and liavens for 
the troubadours, and set upon the entire land 
.the domination of the French court, with the 
hngue d’oil and difiFerent varieties of song. 
By the mid-i3th c. the Provencal troubadours 
were homeless; soon their creation ceased. 
The so-called "last of the troubadours” was 
' Guiraiit Riquier (A- 1252-94). This Guiraut 
spent ten years at the court of Alphonso X of 
-CastiUe. Almost all his verse has been pre- 
sented, totaling 10,000 lines. Half of this is 
Ijiic, the remainder is didactic. His talent was 
superior; ivith him, the troubadours end upon 
a high level of excellence. 

The poetry of the troubadours falls into 
types. The love song, most popular of all, was 
called the caitso; the poem of a political na- 
ture, sometimes satiric, was the sirventes. The 
temo and the ‘partimeit, also juoc fartiiz, 
were debates. -The tejiso could be beuveen 
imaginary participants, but the juoc fartitz 
usually was an argument between two indi- 
viduals as a sort of game. All of these forms 
are 'written in stanzas Ovith various allowable 
schemes, of length and number of lines). 

■ The stanza are always in rhyme, and in some 
types -there is an envoi or refrain. Thus the 
hallada has three octosyllabic stanzas followed 
by an envoi. Narrative poetry, much less fa- 
vored than in the north of France, was in 
imitation of the north. The Girart de Rous- 
sillon is a chanson de geste of the 12th c. 
surviving in Franco-Provengal, a recognized 
mixed dialect (vowels as in Provencal, con- 
sonants as in French); there are also frag- 
ments of a Roncesvals in Provengal. The 
more sophisticated types of narrative poetry; 
romance and nouvelle, are occasionally found. 
- The Jaiifre is an Arthurian romance, the 


CasUagtlos is a nouvelle, similar even to a 
fabliau. The Flamenca is a romance of man- 
ners; it is a great masterpiece. Both begirming 
and end of it are lost, but a very considerable 
portion is presented (from after the mid-i3th 
c). It is outstanding in world literature. Illus- 
trative of the didactic, sdentific work is the 
Anzels Cassadors of Daude de Pradas. This 
13th c. treatise in verse, narrating all that 
pertains to falconrj^ was extremely important 
in its day. 

A few prose discussions of prosody were 
waitten— the Las Razos de trobar by Raimon 
Vidal, and the grammatical study, Donatz 
proensals, by Hugh Faidit, in the mid'r3th c., 
along with over roo mainly imaginary ‘lives” 
of the troubadours, to be prefixed to collec- 
tions of their works, or to antholooies then 
being gathered. These helped to keep alive 
the tradition of troubadour song and Proven- 
cal poetrj' after the social changes of the 
13th c., which not only gave northern French 
predominance over the Provencal tongue, but 
led to a tendency for each district to use the 
local dialect. In 1324 the Academy of Tou- 
louse was founded, to reestablish the olden 
poetic flourishing; there the leaders set down 
the rules for versification in the Leys d'aiuors 
(ca. 1345) and estabhshed prizes of floral 
■wreaths for the best poems. Collections of 
these prize-uinning poems (Flors del gai 
saber) of the 14th and ryth c. show them to 
be of little worth. The contests have, ■with 
some irregularity, continued to our own times; 
but the French language, admitted to the 
contests in 1513, became so dominant- by 
1680 that work in Provencal was excluded, 
and not readmitted until 1893. 

In the 15th and i6th c. Provencal writing 
sprang not from the courts but from the needs 
of the people. Though but a few fragments 
remain, there rvas ewdendy a very active re- 
ligious drama, passion plays, moralities, noels 
(Christmas pieces) and, mainly, mj^eries. 

■\Vhen -writers again took up the Ipcal 
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forms for popular purposes, it was often in 
their own local dialect. Thus Pey de Garros 
Cca. 1500-81) in 1565 translated the Psalms 
into Gascon, in 1567 issued a volume of his 
own Gascon poems, and strongly urged the 
use of his beloved tongue. Rollicking hut 
often obscene are the verses of Auger Gaillard 
Cca. 1530-95). More worthy, whether light- 
hearted or from captivity looldng toward free- 
dom and his beloved Provence, are the verses 
(Don-don internal, 1588) of Louis Bellaud 
de la Bellaudiere C1532.-88). A great variety 
of verse (Jardin deys musos frovensalos, pub. 
1628) was written by Glaude Brueys C1570- 
1650), especially popular for his comedies and 
carnival songs. Popular comedies— their fre- 
quent theme the widespread one of the de- 
ceived husband— were also written by Gas- 
pard Zerbin (La Perlo deys musos et 
coiimedies frouvensales, 1655); by Jean de 
Cabanes (1653-1712); and Seguin de 
Tarascon (ca. 1650). 

Several noteworthy writers used the tongue 
of the province of Languedoc. Ghief of these 
was Pierre Goudelin (1579-1649), whose 
work (Lou Ramelet Moundi, 1617; Moundi is 
from Raymond, the traditional name of the 
counts of Toulouse) is vigorous and effective 
in various short forms. The avocat Bonnet 
de B6ziers (fl. 1616-57) wrote very popular 
work, especially plays for the annual Ascen- 
sion Day performance at Beziers; best of these 
is the Judgment de Pdris (1616). In the mid 
c. the plays of David Sage (Las Foulies daii 
sage de Mounfelie, 1650) and of Jean Nichel 
of Nimes (L’Emharras de la foire de Beau- 
. cake') were also popular, but of questionable 
taste. Nicolas Saholy (1614-75) was the 
most successful writer of the noel, which was 
the most popular form in southern France 
through these centuries. 

The work of Goudelin had imitators, least 
slavish of whom was Frangois Boudet, with 
an ode (Le Trinfe del Moundi, 1678) cele- 
brating his mother tongue. Similarly Jean 
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Guiraud-Dastros had set down the Trinfe de 
la langue gascoune (1642), with many lively 
descriptions of the countryside and its cus- 
toms. Frangois de Gortete (1571-1655) is 
probably the greatest Provengal writer of the 
c. after Goudelin; his comedies Ramoun'^t and 
Miramoundo are marked by sincere emotion 
and effective style. 

Amid the many writers of the i8th c., few 
are distinguished by originality of idea or 
expression. Among the best are two priests: 
Claude Peyrot (1709-95), with a deep love 
of his country and a goodly humor, in Prin- 
temps rouergat and Los Qiiatre sosous; and 
the even more lively Abb6 Favre (1727-83), 
whose mock-heroic' Siege de Gaderouse, whose 
Lou Sermoun' de moussu sistre (a drunken 
priest preaching against drunkenness), as 
also his comedies and a prose novel, give 
pleasant but keenly observant and deftly 
satiric pictures of village life. Cyrille (1750- 
1824) and Auguste (1760-1835) Rigaud of 
Montpellier are poets of freshly handled 
themes; Cyrille’s Amours de Mounfeii is per- 
haps less noted than his brother’s picture of 
a vintage in southern France. The occasional 
'verse of Toussaint Gros (1698-1748) ' of 
Lyons is deftly handled. The pastoral Dafh- 
nis et Alcimadure of Jean-Joseph Cassanea 
de Mondonville (1715-73; most oFhis operas 
were written in French) was sung in Paris, 
in 1754, in his native Languedocien. 

Among the contributions of the Romantic 
movement throughout Europe was a deep- 
ened interest in folk and' race traditions and 
culture. Thus in Provence there vvas con- 
siderable .scholarly research (much of it re- 
maining in manuscript), as by Fabre d’Olivet 
(1767-1825) and Francois J.-M. , Raynouard 
(1761-1836), who turned from a career as a 
French playwright that earned him member- 
ship in the Acaddmie Frangaise, to his 
Provengal studies; and the Provengal news- 
paper Bouil-Ahaisso was founded by D6sanat 
in 1841. There were collections of the early 
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Provencal poetry, also contemporary antholo- 
gies (Lmt Bouquet prouvengaon, by ten trou- 
badours, 1823). These writers, most of them 
rather limited in their appeal, are luiown as 
the “precursors of the F^librige.” Among them 
are Hyacinthe Morel C 1756-1 829), Pierre 
Bellot (1783-1855), and four more popular 
figures: the satiric Verdid (1779-1820) of 
Bordeaux, Jean Reboul (1794-1864: L’Ange 
et I’enfant, 1828); tlie vigorous Victo Gelu 
(1806-85: Chansons mafseillaises'); and the 
most inspired of the group, Jacques Jasmin 
(Boe, 1798-1864) of Agen, who not only 
wrote lively verse pictures of simple life 
(Rapillotos, 1825, crowned by the Academic 
Frangaise in 1852) but revived the trouba- 
dour ti'adition by singing tliem throughout 
the country. The Academy of Toulouse hailed 
him “maistre jeux”; his works are still 
widely popular throughout the region. 

The reviving culture (also, though to a 
lesser degree, in Catalan Spain) was now 
taking a firmer hold. At Arles, in the castle 
of Paul Giera near Avignon, a group of 
Provengal troubadours rhet in 1854, under the 
guidance of the poet and teacher Joseph 
Roumanille (1818-91), who in addition to 
his effective noels’ and his earnest verses (Li 
Margaritedo, 1836; Li Sotmjarello, 1852) 
gathered in 1852 an anthology of the best 
Provengal poetry then being composed. This 
group— which included, besides the host and 
Roumanille, Jean Brunet; Alphonse Tavan; 
Theodore Aubanel (1829-86) author of 
poignant verse (Li Fiho d’Avignoim, 1883) 
and a drama (Low pan d 6 u pecat, 1878) later 
played at Antoine’s Theatre Libre in Paris; 
Anselm Mathieu (1828-95: La farandouloi)-, 
and Roumanille’s pupil and greatest follower, 
Frederic Mistral”’ (1830-1914)— organized as 


Tlie Fdlibriges, and issued an annual Af- 
manac which for years was a sprightly and 
popular gathering of poetry, storj', proverb, 
and traditional tale in Provengal. 

Mistral’s long narrative poem of frustrate 
love, Mir^io, appeared in 1859; by 1867 the 
Floral Games at Avignon were enthusiasti- 
cally attended; in 1876 the Felibriges widened 
their activities to cover Aquitaine, Languedoc, 
Pror'ence, and Catalonia in Spain. As their 
first leader (capoulie). Mistral not only con- 
tinued his poetry (Lis Isclo d’or, 1876, with 
autobiographical preface; Nerto, a tale, 1884; 
the epic of the Rhone, Lon Poiidmo don 
Rouse, 1897) but also compiled a dictionar)' 
and storehouse of the Provengal language and 
lore, Lon Tresor ddu Fdlibrige, 2 v., 1886, to 
stimulate further work in the field. 

Elected as leaders after Mistral were Rou-, 
manille, from 1884 to 1891; Felix Gras, to 
1901; and Pierre Devoluy. The greatest of 
these is Felix Gras (1844-91; Protestant in a 
Catholic countryside), whose epic of the land, 
Li Carhounie (1876) is vivid in description, 
and powerful, and whose later poems, Li 
Roumancero provengal ( 1 887) are even richer 
and more flavorous of the lore. No longer 
seeking complete freedom from the influ- 
ence of Paris, but nonetheless following its 
o«m patterns and moods, Provengal literature 
continues as tlie vigorous expression of a 
great region of distinct and treasured culture. 

Daniel C. Haskell, Provencal literature nv.d lan- 
guage (N. Y.), Public Libraw, 1921-2, 1925; Joseph 
Angladc, Les Troubadours (Paris), 1908; J. R. de 
Btoussc, L’Authologic du FcUhrige (Paris), 1909: 
Emile Ripen, Le Felibrigo (Paris), 1924; Donald C. 
Pcattie, Immortal Village, U. of Chicago Press, 1945; 
Alfred Jeanroy, La pocsie lyrique dcs troubadours 
(Paris), 1934. 
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ROMANIAN 


Modern Romania was formed, in 1862 out 
of the old provinces of Moldavia and Walla- 
-chia or Muntenia; to it in 1918 was added 
Transylvania and Bessarabia. In all these 
lands, the dominant language is Romanian, 
which is based upon ancient Latin, much in- 
fluenced by the neighboring Slavonic. Ro- 
manian scholars claim that their people are 
the descendants of the ancient Dacians, who 
were conquered and absorbed into the Roman 
Empire by Trajan early in the 2d c. a.d. Be 
this as it may, there is evidence that at an 
early date there were Latin speaking groups 
east of the Carpathians and in the northern 
Balkans, and we find them constandy men- 
tioned in the history of the times. Later both 
Moldavia and Wallachia passed imder the 
rule of the Turks, while Trans}dvania became 
part of Himgary. The bulk of the population 
was Orthodox in religion and for many cen- 
turies the official language of the various 
principahties both in civil and religious fields 
was the Church Slavonic of the day. 

It was not until the i6th c. that there are 
definite evidences of an attempt to replace 
this with the vernacular Romanian; even 
when this was done, the language was writ- 
ten in the Church Slavonic alphabet for more 
than two centuries. An important factor in 
the introduction of the native speech were the 
Hungarian Calvinists ‘and the Saxon Luther- 
ans in Transylvania, who sought in this way 
to profit at the expense of the Orthodox. 
Thus in 1540 there was printed at Sibiu a 
Calvinist Catechism in the Romanian lan- 
guage. ' , 


In 1560' the deacon Coresi, probably a 
Greek in origin, went -from .Wallachia to 
Bra?ov in Transylvania; there he published a . 
Romanian translation of the Gospels (1560), 
the first major book in Romanian. In 1564 at 
the expense of Forro Miclo?, he published 
Talc at EvangheliiloT, a Calvinist hook of 
homilies. In 1563 he published the Book of 
Acts, in 1568 a Psalterea, in 1570 a second 
Psalter, in 1577 ^ Slav-Romanian Psalter, All 
of these works were mere translations, not 
particularly inspired or capable, but they 
served as the beginning of the new move- 
ment. In 1580 Metropolitan Serafim pub-' 
lished the Evmighelie invdtdtoare as a second 
edition of the book of 1564. - 

In the next century the work was con- 
tinued. In 1648 the Hieromonakh Sylvestre, 
with the aid of Gabriel Bethlen, prepared a 
New Testament collated with the Greek and 
Hungarian Calvinist versions. Archbishop 
Varlaam (1590?-! 657) published some works, 
but the great writer of the period was the 
Metropohtan Dosofteiu of Moldavia (1630-. 
1711). Among his works were a Molitvanic 
(^Prayer Book') publish^ in Ja^i in 1679-80, 
and the first Romanian verse, a rhymed ver- 
sion of the Psalms, in 1673. He also trans- 
lated 12 V. of the Lives of the Saints. In 1688 
there was published a complete Bihle by 
Prince §erban Cantacuzino, in which he em- 
ployed parts of various older translations. 

The same century saw the definite trans- 
ference of the old monastic chronicles into 
Romanian. In both provinces a series of 
authors of varying ability sought to prepare 
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the chronides of'their land. Thus in 1626, in 
the Chronicle of Moxa, we have a translation 
of the Bulgarian chronide of Manasses and a ■ 
history of the world to 1498, with emphasis 
on Wallachia.' A more able group of writers 
in Moldavia wrofe^the chronide of that land. 
There was, first, Grigore Ureche (1590- 
1646), then the far more able Miron Costin 
(1633-91), a statesman and scholar who had 
spent considerable time in Poland. His work 
was continued in a poorer way by his son 
Nicolae Costin (d. 1715). More significant 
was Dimitrie Cantemif (1673-1723), who for 
his opposition to the Turks was compelled to 
take refuge in Russia. His works in Roman- 
ian, Greek, and Latin really mark the begin- 
ning of modem scientific study of Romanian 
history, for he was a true scholar, recognized 
also by the Academy in Berlin. 

In . the meantime, among the Orthodox 
Romanians, the rule of the Phanariote princes 
from Constantinople, appointed as governors 
by the Turks, .had increased the influence of 
the Greek language. More and more books 
were published in that language, which rap- 
idly took the place of the older Slavonic. 
Greek influence was manifested in all fields, 
supplemented by the beginnings of French 
influence exerted- indirectly through Constan- 
tinople and the strengthening of French in- 
fluence in the east and also by repercussions 
of the French influence in i8th c. Russia. 

. During this time, a large part of the 
Orthodox Church in Transylvania had for- 
mally accepted the supremacy of the Pope 
and had formed a Romanian Uniat Church 
.with its centre at Blaj in 1697. A result of 
this was the offering of more opportunities for 
the , young', men to study, boA in Budapest 
and in Vienna. Tt opened the eyes of the 
Romanians of Transylvania to the conse- 
quences that might be dravm foom their 
speaking a Latin tongue. They studied Roman 
history with more energy than in the purely 
Orthodox environment of the past; the schol- 


ars and writers of Transylvania devoted them-x 
selves to the early history of the Romanian 
people, and to tracing the relationship of 
their language to ancient Latin. Samuel Micu 
(1745-1806) and George §incai (1754- 
1816) published a Romanian grammar in 
Latin; and §incai, who had been educated at 
both Vienna and Rome, published the first 
history of the Roman invasion of Dada. Both 
men argued that the original Dadans were 
almost exterminated and that their place was 
taken by Roman colonists. On the other hand, 
Petru Maior (1760-1821), who for some 
years held the post of censor and proofreader 
in Buda, claimed that the language was de- 
rived from the popular Latin introduced by 
die legions among the Dadan population. 
More important than this was his Romanian 
or Latino-Wallachmi Orthography (1819) in 
which for the first time he adapted the Latin 
alphabet to the Romanian language and 
argued for its adoption on the ground that 
Romanian was a Latin language. This Tran- 
sylvanian school, although it had taken its 
rise from a split in the Romanian Orthodox 
Church, still was far less interested in the 
narrow religious aspects of the movement 
than in the general nationalistic contact with 
the West. It aimed to free the Romanian peo- 
ple from subservience to foreign masters; thus 
it reflected the same tendendes as were being 
developed among the Slavs by Dobrovsky and 
his followers. It was typical of the Age of 
Enhgbtenment, and of its passage into the 
early period of Romanticism under the influ- 
ence of the theories of Herder and his admira- 
tion for the popular speech and folk songs. 
To the same period belongs the epic poem of 
Ion Budai-Deleanu, Tiganiada or the Camp 
of the Gypsies, a heroic-comic-satiric poem, 
dealing with the times of Vlad the Impaler, 
15th c. Prince of Wallachia. It is a work 
more remarkable for its value in Romanian 
literature than for its intrinsic qualities. 

It was not long before the work of these 
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Transylvanian scholars v/as carried into -the 
provinces of Molda\ia and WaUachia, where 
it- fell upon fertile soil, for the agitation was 
beginning that led to the partial independence 
of these countries from Tiurkish rule. The 
period coincided vnth the establishment of 
Serbia and the revolution in Greece; every- 
where the same phenomena are to he ob- 
jer\'ed. Among the Romanians there was the 
special fact that the intellectual leaders were 
becoming acutely conscious of the Latin basis 
of their language. As a result the scholars of 
the day consciously tried to reform the Ian-, 
guage on w^hat they conceived to be its true 
patterns and to eHminate as many Slavonic 
words as possible. Despite the efforts of Timo- 
teiu Cipario (1805-87) to adopt as a criterion 
the language of the i6th c, the final standard 
was really based on the ideas of the Latin- 
izers A. Y. Laurian and Ion C. Massim 
(1825-77), endeavored to recreate the 
language as it had been spoken in the 12th c. 
These discussions absorbed a large part of 
the energy of the writers for many years, 
resulting often in sterile polemics. To this 
group belongs also Andrei Mure^eanu (1816— 

63)* 

In 1818 George Lazar (1779-1823) opened 
the first modem school in Bucharest, in the 
Monastery of St. Sava; many of the most 
distinguished writers of the next years were 
among his pupils. George Asachi (1788- 
1869) and Ion VScarescu (1786-1863) rep- 
resented variotis phases of the Enlightenment 
and of French influence. In -view of the na- 
ture of Romanian, however, there was 
naturally a special interest in Italian, and 
many of the authors undertook either to 
translate Italian books or to write on classical 
themes, as Vasile Aaron (1770-1832) with 
his tale of Pyratnus and Thishe and Ion Barac 
(1772-1848) with his poem Argir si Elena. 
French translations also began to appear; 
Costache Aristia (1801-80) translated Mo- 
-lifere; Ion Vacarescu translated two tragedies 


of Racine. At the same time the elements' of 
the theatre 'were laid. Vacarescu .translated 
Regidus by Heinrich von Kollen; Asachi- 
translated and modeled dramas on the works 
of Kotzebue. 

The young literature was, naturally, 
strongly influenced by the general romantic 
movement. Thus Ion Heliade- Radulescu 
(1802-72) translated many works of Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, and Byron, not to speak 
of Dante and many other authors. His orig- 
inal works were largely epic poems and odes. 
In his later life, after, he was exiled in 1848, 
he devoted himself to studies in philology and 
to developing the Italian influences in the 
Romanian language and literature. Another 
powerful factor in the literature of the day 
was the Russian influence exerted by Alex- 
ander Pushkin and the writers of his circle. 
Thus Costache Negmzzi (j 808-68), who was 
bom in Ja^i, had the opportxmity of meeting ' 
the Russian poet personally during his resi- 
dence in Chisinau; later, he also translated 
some of the poems of Victor Hugo and the 
latter’s Mario Tudor, in addition to produc- 
ing original works. Alexandm Donici (1806- 
66) under the same influences, wrote many 
fables in the style of the Russian fabulist 
Krylov. 

At the same dme there was an ardent quest 
for 'Romanian folk songs. Among the early 
collectors were Anton Pann (1797-1854) and 
the theoretician of the group, Aleksandm 
Russo (1819-59), with his Ccmtarea Ro- 
maniei. 

The same period saw the development of 
many other authors as the romantic Vasile 
Carlova (1809-31), who published hut nine 
l)nic poems— aU masterpieces— during his short 
life; Nicolae Balcescu (1819-52), a historian; 
Grigore Alexandrescu (1812-85), noted for 
his meditations, satires, and fables; Dumtrie 
Eolintineanu (1819-72), perhaps best known 
for his historical novels, as Manoil and Elena, 
and for his historical ballads and historical 
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drama; and the historian and archaeologist 
Mihail Kogalniceanu C 1817-91). These men 
made up the traditionalist school. Many of 
their later works appeared in the reviews 
TraiafJ and Columna lui Troian, pubh'shed 
by Bogdan Petriceicu Hasdeu (1836-1907), 
who in addition to his historical works pro- 
duced poetry, historical novels, and dramas. 
To the same group belonged the major prose 
writer, Alexander Odobescu (1834-95) rvith 
his two historical novels Mihnea and Doamna 
Chiajna, although most of his writings dealt 
with archaeology and history. 

- During this period a special place was held 
by Vasile Alecsandri (1819-90). He was a 
prolific writer in all fields of literature, reach- 
ing his height in his Pastorales and Legends, 
which contain large selections and extracts 
horn the popular poems as reflected through 
his otvn talerit. He left behind him a spedal 
school of younger poets, as N. Nicoleanu 
(1835-71), -with his pensive satires and 
elegies; George Cre^eanu (1829-87); Alexan- 
dru Sihleanu (1833-57); Dimitrie Petrino 
(1846-73) with his poems on the death of 
his wife; Flori de MormSnt; and many others. 

The writers of these early periods often had 
didactic purposes. They felt it necessary to 
educate, to develop the national consciousness 
of their compatriots and to prepare, in Ro- 
manian, translations of the chief w’orks of 
European literature. It was thus that during 
this period the change from the Cyrillic to the 
Latin alphabet was definitely made, that the 
general form of the language was fixed, and 
all the preparatory work carried out. 

' With the stabilization of the country in 
. 1862 and the accession of King Carol I, there 
opened new opportunities for literary devel- 
opment. The newer group of educated men 
began to study more frequently in the uni- 
versities of Germany, so that they became 
more familiar with the works of Goethe and 
the German philosophers. They began a con- 
scious campaign to elevate the standards of 


the literature. Thus Tito Maiorescu (1840- 
1917) translated into Romanian the writings 
of Schopenhauer, Spencer, and Ibsen; he also 
took a large part in the development of the 
Ja^i society Junimea (Yoiitli), which pub- 
lished for many years the leading conserva- 
tive literary journal in the country, the Con- 
vorbiri literare QLiterary Conversations'). 
Maiorescu emphasized the artistic side of 
literary works, developing a theory of art for 
art’s sake. He wrote several volumes, also 
many articles on language, literature, and 
style, and he strove in every way to raise the 
literary taste of the population. The leading 
writers of the older generation published their 
works in this journal, among them Alexan- 
drescu, and Alecsandri. 

The most important poet whom Maiorescu 
det'eloped was Mihail Eminescu’^ (1850-89), 
the outstanding poet of Romania. Bom in 
Boto^ani, he was educated chiefly in Vienna 
and Berlin, where he studied philosophy. For 
a while he was a school inspector and editor 
but his mind was aflFected and after a few 
years of misery he died in Bucuresti. He had 
won early fame with his poem Venere si 
Aiadonna; it increased vrith the Efigonii and 
his later poems, many of which were 
posthumously published. He was a deeply 
sensitive and artistic nature, but decidedly 
pessimistic in temperament, much like 
Leopardi, who influenced him greatly. His 
works show a harmonious blending of eastern 
and western ideas, together with the influence 
of the Romanian folk songs. His premature 
death was a great loss to Romanian literature. 

At almost the same period that these artists 
were working, there appeared in Romanian 
the first traces of realism, coming again from 
France and Russia. Many of the authors 
turned aside from the more purely romantic 
and historical themes to trace and picture the 
life of the common people of the present. 
Among these authors we must place loan 
Creanga (1837-89), with his tales of peasant 
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life which illustrate the sly humor and the 
soimd conunon sense of the peasants even 
among their difficulties and lack of education. 
Among them the most prominent are perhaps 
the Memories from Childhood. Nicolae Gane 
(1835-1916) was another of these authors of 
peasant hfe, although he added to his works 
a series of sketches on himting and a transla- 
tion of Dante. Petre Ispirescu (r 838-87), 
starting with Larks and -popular tales, wrote 
many stories for children. George Bari^ (1812- 
93) of Transylvania wrote in the same gen- 
eral vein. Victor Crasescu (2849-1917) 
showed definitely the influences of Russian 
realism and V. A. Ureche (1834-1901) in 
his Legends romdne brought to life the tradi- 
tions of the people. 

The theatre reached its highest develop- 
ment in the works of I. L. Garagiale (1853- 
1912), with his marked development of social 
satire. His amusing treatment of the foibles 
and abuses of the times won him even more 
fame than did his purely psychological studies. 
His best plays are the Scrisoarea din Urmd 
(Xhe Lost Letter") and Noaptea Furtunoasd 
CThe Stormy Night). He pushed further a 
type of satire that had been started by Hehade 
Radulescu and developed by Ion Ghica 
(181^7). 

Sodahstic ideas were developed in Roman- 
ian through the journal Contemporanul in 
the i88o’s; of this point of view, loan Dobro- 
geanu-Gherea (1855-1920) was the chief ex- 
ponent. He had been horn and educated in 
Russia, but had fled to Romania to escape 
political persecution. He had considerable in- 
fluence over the generation, even though he 
met with, little success politically. 

The generation that followed Eminescu was 
largely permeated with his sadness and pes- 
simism. His chief follower was Alexandru 
Vlahu^a (1858-1917). The note of suffering 
bulks large in his works, hub with the passing 
of time he emandpated himself from the 
deepest part of this influence and in his last 


works, both of, prose and poetry, as Dreptate 
CThe Law), he reveals a newer interest in 
the life of the country and a new emphasis 
upon nationalism and democracy. In tffis he 
proceeded with Varru Delavrancea (1858- 
1918), whose powerful imagination won him 
success m both prose and the drama. To the 
period belongs George Co?buc (1866-1918), - 
whose poems deal with the life of the people 
both in his native Transylvania and through- 
out the Kingdom and won for him high es- 
teem as ranking along with Alecsandri and 
Eminescu. 

Duiliu Zamfirescu (1858-1922) steadily 
drifted toward dassidsm in style. He is pep 
haps best known by his novels that draw upon 
the hfe of the village of Coniafteni, in which 
he bewailed the passing of the good old type 
of pious boyars, and deplored the financial 
upstarts that were taking their place in the 
life of the day. 

Among the other poets of the period -be- 
fore the war, which was largely under the in- 
fluence of Eminescu, we must mention SI. 0 . 
Josif (1877-2923), with' his translations of 
Goethe and Heirie and his air of peaceful,’ 
tender melancholy; his friend, D. Anghel (d. 
2924); Panait Cema (2882-2923), with his 
rehgious moods; J. B. Hetrat (2852-2922); 
Alexandru Mateevici (2888-2927) of Bessa- 
rabia. In prose there were, among many 
others, D. C. Moruzzi (2850-2924), with the 
novel The Death of Cain; I. Adarh (2875- 
2922); Em. G^rleanu (2876-2924). 

French symbolism was represented in Ro- 
manian by the work of Alecsandru Mace- 
donski (2854-2920) who, after serving as 
editor of the Literatorul, in which Zamfirescu 
cooperated, emigrated to France and pub- 
lished some of his later works in French. 
Others of this group were I. Minffiescu and 
Ion Pillat who pubHshed My Village in 2925. 

In general Prof. N. lorga, (2872-2940), 
scholar, historian, and statesman, endeavored 
to found with his joxrmal Semanatortil (The 
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Soiver') a school that would stand between 
the extremes into which many of the older 
schools had fallen, and that would strengthen 
the national spirit and the brotherhood of the 
Romanians. Among the jmore prominent of 
the younger authors were Mihail Sadoveanu 
in prose novels, and stories, and Ion A. 
Bratescu-Voine^ti. 

The general unification of the Romanian 
lands brought, after 1918, Romanian litera- 
ture into full contact with all of the varied 
schools that existed in Europe, and as usual 


released the national talents. At the same time 
the constant political disturbances, steadily 
mounting to the Second World War, exer- 
cised a negative influence as the forces of 
Communism and Fascism gained fresh 
strength among the Romanian people and 
prepared for the debacle of the country, from 
which it now may hope to rise. 

Hasnew, Histoire de la Uiterature roumatne 
(Paris), 1934; Gheorghe Adamescu, Istoria Litera- 
turii Romane (Bucuresti), 1924. 

Clarence A. Manning. 
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Since the beginning of the 19th c. Russian 
literature has developed until it is today rec- 
ognized as one of the great literatures of the 
modem world. Yet it is often forgotten that 
while it first appeared abroad as a fully de- 
veloped product of the nation, its beginnings 
go back to - a remote period, while for cen- 
turies it remained apart from the great Eiuro- 
pean development. Both chivalry and the 
Renaissance find no reflection in the Russian 
Middle Ages; the effect is almost as if in 
English we passed directly from the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicles and Beowulf to Pope and 
the Augustan age. 

Russian literature takes its rise with the 
Christianization of the country. Of the cen- 
turies preceding this, there are only confused 
memories preserved in some of the folk tales. 
When, however. Prince Vladimir of Kiev ac- 
cepted the Christian Faith in its Eastern form 
in the year 988, the way was open for the 
introduction of Byzantine culture and the 
.Church Slavonic language as it had been de- 
veloped by Saints .Cyril and Methodius. 


The literature then developed centered 
around the city of Kiev in the southwest and 
spread rapidly through all the territories now 
claimed as Ukrainian from the Carpathians 
to the Don. Yet very early, in fact by the time 
of the OstTomir Bible (1056-7), we begin to 
find words of definitely East Slavonic origin, 
for the monks steadily tended to introduce 
native words or native spellings into the text 
without tiy'ing to preserve accuracy of copying 
or to produce a translation into the vernacular 
speech. It is difficult to know how far the 
Church Slavonic language differed at this 
time from the colloquial speech since, except 
for scanty official documents, usually wtitten 
by the clergy or monks, there are few records 
of the vernacular. 

The literature of Kiev followed the tradi- 
tions of Church Slavonic. There were im- 
ported into Russia and produced at home the 
necessary ecclesiastical books. Gosyels, 
Church books, books of sermons, the writings 
of the Fathers, made their appearance. Among 
the earliest original writings were the sermon 
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of Ilarion of Kiev in the mid iith c. and the 
sermons of Cvril .of Turov in the next cen- 
tury. The earliest life of a Russian saint was 
probably that of the two royal sufferers Saints 
Boris and Gleb, written by the monk Nestor 
at. the end of the nth century. 

,Then too we find the Chronicles which 
were begun as a continuation of the writings 
of John Malalas of Constantinople and took 
shape as the Primary Chronicle covering the 
period from Noah to rirb and the Kievan 
Chronicle which continues the story until the 
year 1200. We know that Nestor worked for 
a while on the' Primary Chronicle but it is 
now believed that he was not the final editor, 
who was probably the Abbot Sylvester of 
Vydubitsky. Into these chronicles have been 
incorporated traditions and stories of various 
origin. Some of them, as the "Code of Yaro- 
slav the Great” (r 019-54) and the 'Testa- 
ment of Vladimir Monomakh” (Grand 
Prince of Kiev, 1 113-25), bear testimony to 
the relatively high culture of the Kievan 
leaders, who in education and in general 
humanity were often superior to the con- 
temporary rulers of Western Europe. Besides 
. those, there is the Petition of Daniel the 
Prisoner, of the early 13th c. with its mixture 
of quotations from the Bible and popular 
proverbs, almost in the style of Hesiod. Then 
there is the account of the Pilgrimage of 
Daniel the Ahhot to the Holy Land in rro6-8. 
He tells how he lit a candle at the Holy 
Sepulchre for the Russian land, and vividly 
describes Palestine under the Frankish kings. 

"Yet undoubtedly the outstanding produc- 
tion of this period is the single example of 
secular literature, in the Tale of the Arina- 
■ment of Igor, which seems to be contempo- 
rary with the expedition it describes, approxi- 
mately 1185-7. Discovered in the late 18th c., 
the manuscript is so unlike all that we know 
of the I2th c. that rtiany scholars, especially 
the French, have sought to prove that it is a 
forgery. There seems no doubt, however, of 
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its essential genuineness, and it further high- 
lights the cultural level of the princes. The 
tale (it is written in a rhythmic prose, if not 
actually in metre) describes, the aq)edition of 
Prince Igor Svyatoslavich against the Polovtsy,' ' 
a Tatar tribe, and his defeat, capture, and 
final escape. The work has-a vitahty, a poetic 
flavor and a charm with its mixture of Chris- 
tian and pagan motifs, tliat have never. been 
equalled in Russian literature. It is one of the 
finest productions of mediaeval Europe and 
need not fear comparison with anything of 
the same period. It stands as a completely 
isolated work, imitated only in crude and un- 
intelligible paraphrases of a later period. Urn 
fortunately we do not know whether it was 
the work of an isolated spirit or whether' it 
was one of a wndespread type lost because of . 
ecclesiastical criticism and the ravages of the 
Tatar invasion. 

The path of Kievan literature did not run 
smooth. In 1170 Prince Audrey' Bogolyubsky 
of Suzdal sacked Kiev and moved the centre ' 
of gravity to, the north, where soon it settled 
in Moscow. Kiev and its surrounding country 
soon passed under the control of' Poland and 
Lithuania; tire culture of Kiev and Moscow 
steadily grew apart, so that when .we next 
hear of the south, it is markedly separate, 
and its later history belongs in Ukraine: 

Tn 1240 the Mongols and Tatars swept 
into the land, again sacked Kiev, and estab- . 
lished control over Moscow. Even such a 
great foe of the German expansion to t^ east 
as St. Alexander Nevsky in the r3th c. was a 
subject of the Great Khan and died on a 
trip to his capital. 

Moscow steadily grew more and more un- 
der eastern influences. The road to Constan- 
tinople was cut; and, while there was. still 
some connection with the Balkan Slavs, .and 
Serb and Bulgarian monks brought manu- 
scripts to Russia,' the culture of Moscow 
retrogressed actually, and not merely rela- 
tively to 'the increasing development of West- 
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^ Europe. Whereas Wadimir Monomakh . 
was a cultured and literary gentleman, 
Dimitry Donskoy, who administered the first 
real defeat to the Tatars, at Kulikovo in 1389, 
could scarcely sign his name. 

Formalism and religion increased at the 
expense of ever)'thing else during these cen- 
turies, but they were also the period when 
Russian architecture and ikon painting 
reached their height. The Lives of the Saints 
on more and more schematic patterns took 
predominance' over all other forms of writing. 
So did the traditional folk talcs. There also 
appeared the first formal piece of Russian 
theological witing, the Pronyetitcl QUlti- 
minator) of St. Joseph Volokolamsky 1440- 
1515), which he wnote in opposition to the 
Judaizing movement in die Russian Church. 

There" can be no doubt, however, that the 
chief writer of the period was die Tsar Jvan 
IV (the Terrible; 1 530-84). We are not con- 
cerned tsith his personal character, his spells 
of- uncontrolled rage; he was the epitome of 
the Muscowte culture of his time, and in his 
letters, largely urritten to Prince Andrey 
Mikhailovich Kurbsk)', he showed himself a 
skilful pamphleteer by turning into keen po- 
litical invective and argumentation the for- 
mal rhetpric that was the product of the 
Bj'zantine tradition. Behind the inflated pe- 
riods of his letters, we can see the overwhelm- 
ing pride and haughtiness of. the dread Tsar, 
who incidentally had opened the first print- 
ing press in Moscow. He was far more ef- 
fective than his rival, Prince Kurbsky (1528- 
83), who after his flight from Moscow took 
part in this unusual correspondence betiveen 
sovereign and fugitive courtier in which the 
two men argued over die essence of the 
Russian tsarist power and the duties of 
serv'ants towards it and towards religion. 
Kurbsky also wrote, under Polish influence, 
a History of Russia, in which he endeavored 
to condemn the polides of Ivan. 

Compared to these writings, the Dovto- 
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stray, prepared by the priest SyKester and- 
giving the contemporary theor)' of patriarchal 
power in the average Russian family, can 
hardly count as literature; but it is interesting 
for the point of view that it expresses and for 
its picture of Russian manners before the ■ 
great transition. 

The 17th c. opened on much the same vein. 
Yet it ushered in the Troublous Times, when 
the old dynasty became extinct and when 
for a few years Polish troops occupied even 
the Kremlin. This invasion, which was ended 
by die accession of the Romanovs, gave to 
the Russians their first real contact vrith West- 
ern ciwlization and it was followed for the 
next c. by the calling of an ever larger num- 
ber of scholars from Kiev to act as the teachers 
of the countr)'. Yet the direct observable in- 
fluence was very slight The old spirit con- 
tinued in the Autobiography of Avi’akum, 
(1620-81) the leader of the conservatives in 
the Cliurch controversy under Tsar Alexis, 
although it is interesting that in his impas- 
sioned account of his own life and hardships, 
he for the first time really tried to use the 
colloquial language of the day. There were 
also spasmodic, attempts to introduce the 
miracle plays on a pattern practiced in Poland, 
and in the German suburb of Moscow, we 
find the first performances of dramas in the 
European sense. 

The various tj'pes of folk song had by now 
taken definite shape, although not many 
w’ere collected for another century. The most 
famous were the hyliuy or stariny, stories of 
Fair Sun Vladimir and his court, including 
the old Cossack Ilya of Murom. The germs 
at least of these tales go back to the Kievan 
period, for they almost ignore the existence 
of Moscow and attach themselves to rimes 
before the coim'ng of the Tatars. But opinion 
is still divided as to whether these were late 
productions on old tliemes or they had ex- 
isted in substantially their present form 
through the centuries. They merge almost 
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imperceptibly wtb the historical songs, com- 
memorating events in the time of Ivan the 
Terrible and the later rulers; the songs 
that deal with Ivan the Terrible almost uni- 
formly accept his point of view, whereas the 
later ones show marked hostility to Peter 
the Great. There were also large numbers 
of religious verses sung by blind beggars, 
often incorporating the apocrj'phal legends 
spread by the Bogomils in the Balkans, as 
well as many folk legends and tales of magic 
that reflect the lesser mythology of the pagan 
Slavs. These and the various seasonal songs, 
as the Kolyady for Christmas, continued to 
be the chief intellectual pleasures of the 
peasants for decades after the new literature 
was established. 

This new hterature was a direct outgrowth 
of the efforts of Peter the Great (1672-1725) 
to introduce Western manners and thoughts 
into Russia. He cared little for literature and 
was interested only in practical reforms, the 
forming of a Western army and navy, the 
building of St. Petersburg as a Western cap- 
ital, and of prowding his countrj'^ with the 
material advances of the West, He broke the 
power of the Church, he reformed the 
finances, he forced the adoption of Western 
clothing, and it was only natural that under 
the rulers that succeeded him there developed 
a Western literature. 

Russian literature of the i8th c. is a curious 
phenomenon. For a while it was fashionable 
for Russian critics of the 19th c. to smile at 
the writings of this period as tasteless and 
e.xuberant imitations of French pseudo- 
classicism, but opinions have changed and 
there is a growing appreciation of the tre- 
mendous vitality of the period, despite the 
artificial form in which it is concealed. It is 
frankly a literature that was bought and paid 
for. A poet could reap the highest rewards 
even to becoming the governor of a pron'nce, 
if only he pleased the empress or the ap- 
propriate patron. Under such conditions the 


lyric poem was out of place; the fashionable 
forms were grandiloquent odes praising ffe 
various empresses, or sadrcs on the foibles 
of the day. 

Yet there was much work to be done and 
much was accomplished, despite the artifi- 
ciality. Thus Prince Antiokh Kantemir (1708- 
44), perhaps the earliest of these writers, em- 
ployed syllabic verse in the fashion of French 
and Polish. Tliis was a false start, conected 
by the theories of 'Vasily Kirilovich Tredya- 
kovsky (1703-69), who was the first to svrite 
humanistic criticism in Russian but who was 
ridiculed as a drudge even during his own 
lifetime. 

The real father of Russian literature was 
Mikhaylo Vasilyevich Lomonosov (b. be- 
tween 1708 and 1715, d. 1765). He was a 
remarkable figure, a true encyclopedia of 
science. Bom on the White Sea, he made his 
way to Moscow; from there he was sent to 
study physics in Germany. On his return as ■ 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry at the 
Academy of Sciences, he maintained the dig- 
nity of Russian scholarship against tlie Ger- 
mans and distinguished himself in all 
branches of natural science. At the same time 
he formulated the rules of Russian Grammar 
and in his Ode on the Capture of Khotin 
(1739) he set the first example of what ivas 
to be Russian verse. Some of his Meditations 
on the Divine Majesty and his renderings of 
the Old Testamejit stiU retain a cold and 
majestic beauty that is almost unequalled 
among his followers. At the same time he set 
the limits of the variation between Russian 
and Church Slavonic, and grafted on Russian 
literature the rhetorical theories of Boileau 
rvith the high, low, and middle styles. 

Another leader of the period was Alek- 
sander Petrovich Sumarokov (i 7 i 7 '" 74 )' 
became the first successful playwright in Rus- 
sian and who won fame also for his satires on 
the vices and misdemeanors of the ruling 
class. 
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During the reign of Catlicrine the Great 
Cl 729-96) literature took another step for- 
w-ard. Tire Empress, a German princess, was 
proud of her Russian writings and dramas, 
although they were of little more than 
mediocre quality. At the same time, she cor- 
resjjondcd with Voltaire and was a friend and 
benefactor of the French Encyclopedists and 
it has been well said tliat if Peter introduced 
Western civilization into Russia, Catherine 
introduced ideas. Her reign was deemed le 
grand siecle. Such poets as Garala Romano- 
vich Derzhavin (1743-1816) with his odes 
and lyrics (despite his frequent use of bathos) 
and Denis Ivanovicli Fonvizin (17^4-92) 
rwth his two comedies. The Brigadier and the 
Urdicked Crib (NedorosV) marked a control 
of the material and spirit of Russian life and 
language that had not been prcwously 
reached. At the same time Nikolay Ivanovich 
Novikov (1744-1816) edited satirical journals 
and introduced deism into Russia as a foil to 
the Voltaircan scepticism, but, taking liber- 
ties that displeased Catherine, • he was si- 
lenced. Alck^ndcr Nikolayevich Radishchev 
(1749-1802) commenced the oppositional 
writing with his Journey from Petersburg io 
AIoscow, a savage attack on tlie conditions 
under which the serfs were living. Yet even 
here the spirit of imitation still dominated 
and Radishchev’s work, bitter as it is, is far 
too much a rcdtal of abuses that the i8th c. 
author ought to sec. 

Totrards the end of the century, popular 
taste changed; tire writers begin to imitate die 
English sentimental novel; soon there was an 
abundance of Russian Richardsons and Ficld- 
ings. Yet out of this change emerged Nikolay 
Mikhailow'ch Karamzin (1766-1826). He 
was in France during the French Revolution 
and became disillusioned in that country but 
he had an ardent admiration for England, 
freely expressed in his Letters of a Russian 
Traveller. Flis novels, as Poor Liza, were very 
popular; but Karamzin turned more and more 


to history and in Marfa the Mayor’s Wife, a 
tale of old Novgorod, he penned the phrase 
that was to be his future motto; “Uneivilized 
peoples love freedom; civilized peoples love 
order; and there can be no order without 
autocracy.” He became court historiographer; 
his History of the Rrtssian Empire, when the 
first 8 v. appeared, was the first massive Rus- 
sian work to have an extensive sale. But its 
effect was that thereafter writers that dealt 
with history were regarded as liable to be 
reactionar)’. It was well written prose, how- 
ever, and the language of Karamzin became 
the norm for the next generation. 

To the same period belongs Ivan Andreye- 
vich Krylov (1768-1844), tbe distinguished 
fable writer. He had tried other modes of 
expression with little success, but when he 
turned to fables, his fame succeeded all ex- 
pectations. He left about two hundred, most 
of tlicm original, and his works with their 
kindly but platitudinous humor have become 
the favorites of all classes of society. He was 
one of the most distinctively Russian charac- 
ters of the day, and has retained his fame 
despite all changes of critical taste. 

Early in the 19th c. German romanticism 
appeared in Russian tlirough the writings of 
Vasily Andreycvich Zhukovsky (1783-1852). 
Tliis amiable son of a Russian gentleman and 
a Turkish slave girl rose to be reader to the 
Empress and tutor of the children of Tsar 
Nicholas I. In addition he was the inter- 
mcdiaiy through whom Byron, Scott, Goethe, 
and Schiller were absorbed into Russian lit- 
erature; he was the friend and adviser and 
teacher of nearly all the poets of the Golden 
Age. 

Almost all the successful writers of the 
early 19th c. were liberal members of the 
aristocracy. They were amateurs in tlie best 
sense and they looked down upon the pro- 
fessional witers who had no heritage of 
birth or rank behind tliem. Such was Alek- 
sander Sergeyevych Griboyedov (1795- 
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1829) who was lulled by a Persian mob while - 
on duty as Russian ambassador at -Teheran. 
He spent most of his life in the East, but he 
is known for one comedy, Gore ot Uma 
CSorrow out of Intelligence^, which is still 
a standard piece bn the Russian stage, with its 
clever satire at the emptiness of much that 
passed for Russian high society. Griboyedov 
wrote it in the East as kindly memoirs of his 
early years in the capital. For some years the 
Tsars refused to allow its production on the 
stage, but it is one of the most successful 
comedies and contrary to many opinions, the 
Russian comedies have often proved finer 
than the more serious dramas. 

For a while the centre of Russian literary 
study was at the Lyc 4 e of Tsarskoye Selo,, a 
school foimded by Tsar Alexander I for the 
training of higher government officials and 
restricted to the aristocratic children of the 
day. It was near the palace, and Karamzin 
and Zhukovsky took an- active part in the 
literary exercises of the studehts and helped 
them when they got into trouble with the 
authorities. 

" - From this school came the greatest of Rus- 
sian poets, Aleksander Sergeyevich Pushkin"^ 
Cl 799-1 837). The descendant through his 
father of a family famous in the reign of Ivan 
the Terrible and through his mother of Hani- 
bal, the "Arab” of Peter the Great, he was 
educated in the Lycee, where he- became fa- 
mous for the perfection of his Anacreontic 
verse. On graduation he entered the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs but for his sharp epigrams 
on' the regime he was soon exiled to the Black 
Sea and lived for some years at Kishinev and 
Odessa. Then , he was transferred to his 
father’s estates at Mikhailovskoye and was 
nearly involved in the Decembrist conspiracy. 
He was pardoned by Tsar Nicholas I, who 
became his censor and bound him in golden 
chains to life in the capital. Conditions be- 
came worse when he married Natalya Gon- 
charova, a beautiful girl who had no apprecia- 


tion of his genius or interests. Her flirtations 
involved him in a duel with Baron d’Anth^, 
the adopted son of the Dutch Minister, -and 
Pushkin was mortally wouiided. 

From his poem Ruslan and Lyudmila, a 
pure romantic tale of magic and of love, 
through his Byronic poems, as The Prisoner 
of the Caucasus, The Fountain of Bakhchisa- 
ray, The Gypsies, to the glorification of Peter 
in 'Poltava and the idealization of the old 
Russia in Boris Godunov, a Shakespearean 
drama, Pushkin developed a verse in which 
every word contains the proper music, and 
which is as near perfection as any poet has 
ever reached. That exquisite art which is 
the characteristic of great lyric poetry he ap- 
plied also to the epic and the drama. There 
is a softness and a sensuousness about his 
earlier work, discarded in The Copper Horse- 
man and the writings of his last period. 

Yet his greatest work is Evgeizy Onyegin, a 
poem started on the model of Don Juan, but 
becoming a brilliant picture of Russian so- 
ciety; Tatyana Larini was the first example’ 
of a true Russian lady in the literature. Con- 
trasted with her, the hero Evgeny, a bored 
Petersburg dandy who spurns her young and 
innocent love in- the country and then woos 
her in vain when she is married, rich, and 
famous in the capital, is a slight and , hopeless 
figure. In a few brief phrases Pushkin sums 
up the salient characteristics 'of a person, a 
class, or a period, and he possessed a- sense 
of artistic form that has not been equalled. 
He combined all that was good in the i8th' c. 
tradition and all that was universal in Rcb 
manticism as it was presented to Russia. 
Whether he was writing folk tales, as The 
Golden Cock or Tsar Saltan, or occasional 
lyrics, or exquisite little dramas, his skill never 
wavered. 

Towards the end of his life, Pushkin turned 
to prose and in The Captain’s Datighter, a 
story of the revolt of Pugachev in the i8th c. 
on the style of Sir Walter Scott, or the whimsi- 
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cal Tales of ByelJdn, or The Queen of 
Spades/ a supernatural gambling storj', Push- 
kin set a new standard for Russian prose. Few 
could match his brerdtj’, Sis conciseness. 

Pushkin was the very SA-mbol of the Golden 
Age of Russian poetrj'. Around him was a 
group of friends, mainly from the Lyc&: 
Baron Anton Antonowch Delwg C1798- 
1831); Evgeny Abramowch Baraumsky 
C1800-44); Nikolay Mikhaylo-^dch Yaz)’kov 
Cl 803-46). In vaiying degrees they reacted 
to the periods of the 18th c. and Romanticism, 
but they were aU gentlemen first and would 
have disdained the thought of being grouped 
.with professional iraters. 

They were a short lived group, for almost 
as soon as they commenced their career, con- 
ditions became unfavorable to them. Up to 
this time the intellectual leadership had be- 
longed to the aristocratic classes. But the 
young officers that had Sen-ed in the armies 
•against Napoleon were the standard bearers 
of Western idealism. Wffien they returned to 
Russia and saw the reactionary policies of 
the last )'ears of Alexander I, they started 
various secret societies and after the ime.x- 
pected death of Alexander and the refusal of 
his brother Konstantine to accept or reject the 
throne, they tried to rouse a rerolt. It w^as the 
last of the. palace revolutions of the i8th e 
and the first of the ideological movements of 
the 19th. It failed disastrously, and some of 
the ringleaders were e.xecuted, including 
Kondraty Fedorowch Ryleyev Cr785-r826), 
the author of many historical poems. From 
this time on, the gentr)' as such gave up ac- 
tive .participation in the progressive move- 
ments and either retired to their estates or 
accepted the ideas of the bureaucracj'. There 
were no j’ounger successors to the old group 
of poets and as they passed from the scene, 
they left a vacuum that was filled by men 
- of a very different spirit. 

The last of the group u’as Mikhail Yure- 
vich Lermontov’^ Ci8r4-4i), a stormy and 
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tempestuous poet, army officer, and hero. He 
was spoiled by his wealthy grandmother and 
after a short slay at the University of Mos- 
cow, he entered the Cadet School in St. 
Petersburg, then became an officer in the 
Guards, from which, because of a poem on the 
death of Pushkin, he was transferred to the 
active army in the Caucasus. He was a stormy 
petrel in the eyes of the authorities and they 
rvere more or less relieved when he too fell 
in a duel, at the age of 27. 

Of all the writers that passed under the 
influence of Byron, Lermontov found him- 
self most fully congenial with the foreign 
poet. Like Bpon, he loved storms and excite- 
ment; like him, he was ready to risk his life 
on a moments impulse. He loved strange and 
or’erwhelming passions with a steady disgust 
for the ordinary' prosaic interests of mortals. 
From childhood he had dreamed of disillu- 
sionment and cynidsm: his early poems were 
replete with the fierce passions of the East 
and the tortures of a banished soul. Yet after 
his exile to the Caucasus at the age of 23, 
Lermontov matured rapidly and during the 
last years of his life he produced a series of 
poems, many of which deal rvith the Cau- 
casus and e.xpress his admiration for sincerity' 
and his quick scorn of the fashionable world 
around him and of the world of letters. 

Lermontov was a master of rhetoric and in 
his Demon, the story of the love of a fallen 
angel for a mortal maiden, he achieves some 
of the most brilh'ant passages of imagery in 
Russian. So too in hitsyri, the story of a dying 
Caucasian boy, "a chfld in heart, a monk by 
fate,” he shows that fierce love of liberty' 
which actuated him and which with his 
Scotch ancestry through the Learmonts made 
him a Roderick Dhu at the Russian court. 
In a more sober and realistic tone, he de- 
scribes the battle of Valerik in which he took 
part, but even, here he cannot resist a cynical 
remark to the girl whose love he had spumed 
by masquerading as Don Juan. 
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. All this led him to prose and in The Hero 
of OUT Time and the charac'ter of Pechorin, 
he created a new type of psychological litera- 
ture in Russian. The work consists of a series 
'of . short stories connected with the leading 
character, who cannot he honest with him- 
self or with other people, and who is satisfied 
to be an axe in the hands of fate, even when 
he has a broken heart. To this series belongs 
Bela, of the love of Pechorin for a Caucasian 
girl, and Taman, a story of smuggling which 
Cheldiov regarded as the greatest short story 
in Russian literature. Besides the main char- 
acter, he has left us the sympathetic picture 
of old Maksim Maksimich, the staff captain, 
that type of Russian officer who with simple, 
uncomplaining bravery and with no hope of 
fame or financial reward formed the back- 
bone of the armies that were extending Rus- 
sian influence and prestige along the borders 
of the Empire. The early death of the poet 
was a blow to the development of Russian 
literature, for he was the last to stand out 
for the old ideals and methods that had fash- 
ioned its rapid rise. 

Fedor Ivanovich Tyutchev (1803-73), was 
a deeply philosophical poet who wrote, at in- 
frequent intervals, a most melodious Russian, 
although he conducted his personal life al- 
most exclusively in French. On another plane 
are the peasant poems of Aleksyey Vasilyevich 
Koltsov (1808-42). Remote from the literary 
world and a self-taught poet of humble origin, 
he remodelled in hterary form the old folk 
motifs and was the first of the peasant poets. 

The outstanding prose author of the period 
' was -Nikolay Vasilyevich Gogol’'’ (1809-52), 
singularly mnlike his contemporaries. Bom 
near Poltava in Ukraine or, as it was then 
called, Litde Russia, delicate in health and 
shy in society, he went to St. Petersburg with 
high hopes of ' becoming a literary man and 
a professor of history; but his early efforts at 
poetry failed and his career as a professor of 
history was speedily ended. He became fa- 
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mous, however, vrith his Evenings on a Farm 
near Dilmnlia, stories of “Little Russian” life 
well endowed with incidents of devils and 
witches. They stmck a new note in the litera- 
ture, which he continued with Mirgorod, the 
picture of the unruly Cossacks, which intro- 
duces the immortal Taras, Bulba. They were 
accepted as realism, but in reality there was 
an rmconscious caricature of his , characters, 
which only added to their plausibility. 

With these stories Gogol paid farewell to 
his native region; henceforth he wrote about 
the capitals and Russia itself. He tried his 
hand at comedy and in The Ins-pector General 
he so satirized the corruption of the lesser 
officials that even Tsar Nicholas laughed. It 
almost broke the heart of the author- that 
what he hoped’ would evoke a call to re- 
pentance was treated as an amusing farce. 
At the same time he brought out his. story 
The Cloak, the tale*of-a poor official Akaky 
Akakyevich Bashmachh'n (the name is as 
ridiculous in Russian as in English) who con- 
centrates his underpaid life on securing a new 
cloak. The reformers of the next decade ac- 
cepted this as a plea for the reform of living 
conditions among the -poor, and greeted it 
as the beginning of a new style of literature; 
as such, it ensured Gogol’s popularity for the 
coming years. 

Then at the suggestion of Pushkin he 
commenced Dead Souls, which was intended 
as a huge prose poem to inculcate Gogol’s 
views as to the proper path that Russia should 
pursue. Yet in the first part, which alone he 
finished, the delightful swindler. Ghichikov, 
who travels around the country to buy dead 
souls with the idea of mortgaging them to 
the bank and absconding with the money be- 
fore the fraud is discovered, meets such an 
amazing array of incompetent landlords that 
the impression of Russia is wholly negative 
and contrasts strangely whh Gogol’s pane- 
gyrics of his country. In vain he tried to con- 
tinue the work. His characters emerged as 
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negative as before. In vain he tried fasting 
and prayer and even a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. More and more he developed a religious 
mania and a consciousness of persecution by 
the devil. When his dehnitely reform work, 
Selected Passages from Correspondence tvith 
Friends, was attacked by all parties, he be- 
came stiU more discouraged; he died in a con- 
dition near insanity. 

The Decembrist Revolt and the stem meas- 
ures of suppression adopted by Nicholas I 
had broken the spirit of the liberal aristocrats; 
and the thirties saw the rise of a- group of 
journalists and thinkers that felt themselves 
sharply separated from the cultured aristocrats 
that had dominated literature since the time 
of Peter the Great. These new men gravitated 
into the two schools of the Slavophiles and 
the Westerners, w’hose disputes marked the 
course of Russian literature for decades. 

The SlavophUes were on the whole rich 
and happy consen’atives, who believed that 
Russia was being corrupted by the innova- 
tions from the West. They believed in the 
autocracy, in the Orthodo.x Church, and in 
the communal organizations of the peasants, 
even though they deplored serfdom. They 
did most of their work in the salons; few of 
them became distinguished r\Titers. They 
were largely of the type of Sergey Timofeye- 
vich Aksakov (rypi— 1859) who mote (after 
1840) A Family Chronicle and The Early 
Years of Bagrov-Grandson, the finest s)'mpa- 
thetic study of life on the old patriarchal es- 
tates of Russia; and Aleksyey Stepanovich 
Hiomyakov (1804-60) with his theological 
studies of the essence of the Orthodox 
Church, which were as much resented by the 
government as were the progressive ideas of 
the Westerners. He was followed by the 
Kireyevsky brothers, Ivan (1806-56) and 
Peter (r 808-56), and a succession of other 
brilliant .writers and critics, as Konstantin 
Nikolayevich Leontyev (iSsr-pi). 

The more fertile field was tliat of the 


Westerners. They were foreshadowed by 
Peter Yakovlewch Chaadayev (1793—1856), 
who severely condemned Russian history and 
culture from a Roman Catholic standpoint - 
(although he never joined that church) in 
The Philosophical Letters; but their great im- 
pulsion came when out of the Moscow circle 
of Stankewch appeared Vissarion Grigorye- 
wch Belinsky (1810-48). The furious Vissa- 
tipn, as he was nicknamed, became the leader 
and soul of the rising intelligentsia. He w^s 
the son of a poor physician and was compelled 
to make his living by his pen. Starting with 
the ideals of Schelling, he soon turned to the 
social teachings of the French pre-Marxian 
socialists; he demanded that all hterature 
possess a definite cin'c message and ihter- 
preted this to mean that all good wTitmgs 
must be more or less revolutionarj’. The next 
decades saw this process carried further in 
the writings of Aleksander Ivanovich Herzen 
(1812-70); Nikolay Gawilovich Chemy- 
shevsky (1808-89) with his novel. What is 
to he Uonel; Nikolay Aleksandrowch Do- 
brolyubov (1836-81) and Dmitrj' Ivanovich 
Pisarev (1840-78) who developed the new 
ideas to a point where he denied the value 
of art and even preached that “boots are 
greater than Pushkin.” The group represented 
the growing interest in natural science, and 
ultimately formed the nucleus of the later 
nihilists before they adopted terroristic meth- 
ods. One and all insisted that Russia must 
learn from the West and must apply without 
delay the latest lessons of advanced Western 
thought Thej' replaced literar)' criticism with 
political and sociological discussions and in 
a caste society they formed a casteless group, 
and died of tuberculosis almost as rapidly as 
the older aristocrats of revelry and duels. 

Yet it was under their teachings that the 
vast amount of Russian waiters lived for the 
next half century, and if they were not able 
to do more than sway the masters, their in- 
fluence upon the lesser men w'as much more 
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dangerous and destructive. Naturally poetry 
felt their scourge most severely, and there are 
few important poets during the next years. It 
was the golden age of the novel. 

- Ivan Sergeyevich Turgenev"*^ Ci 8 18-83) is 
the most European of the Russian writers. He 
was typical of the group, for his quarrels with 
his mother had brought him to the verge of 
disinheritance, so that he found it more con- 
venient to spend his time in Western Europe 
and return home only at infrequent intervals. 
Abroad he was the friend of all the literary 
men of Europe; he received an honorary de- 
gree from Oxford; he was the first exponent 
of Russian literature abroad. A confirmed foe 
. of serfdom, Turgenev made his reputation 
with the Memoirs of a S'portsman, a series of 
hunting sketches that in their influence on 
the emancipation of the serfs have been com- 
pared to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. They are far 
more artistic, for Turgenev rarely pictures 
evil landovmers but emphasizes in every 
story the superior human qualities of the 
.serfs, so that as the stories appeared indi- 
vidually there was nothing in them that sum- 
moned censorship, hut when they appeared 
in book form the impression they produced 
was overwhelming; it is said that Tsar Alex- 
ander II constandy kept a copy of the book 
before him. 

For nearly twenty years, in a series of six 
novels, Rudin, A Nest of Nobles, On the 
Eve, Fathers and Children, Smoke, and Vir- 
ghi Soil, Turgenev traced the rising develop- 
ment of the self-conscious progressive think- 
ers, those yoimg men and women that were 
conscious of their social mission and their 
social obh'gadons and were seeking for a 
way to do their duty to their people. The 
' stories are preeminendy readable. In almost 
all, the Russian woman is far more capable 
of self-sacrifice and of decisive action than 
the man. The most perfect story is the Nest 
of Nobles, hut the greatest is Fathers 'and 
Children, with its masterly sketch of Bazarov, 


the luhilist (Turgenev brought the word into 
general use) who tries in vain to subject all 
his impulses to scientific law. Unfortunately 
the younger generation took offence at the 
character and severely castigated the author, 
so that his reputation never recovered, and a 
note of bitterness, a loss of his old urbanity, 
colors his later work. Nevertheless his skill 
did not lessen and in his Poems in Prose, 
written almost on his deathbed, in little 
sketches and well-chosen words, he set forth 
his faith and his confidence in his coimtry. 

Aleksander Ivanovich Goncharov (1812- 
91) lacked the intellectual curiosity that 
strongly marked most of the men of his period. 
He lived almost the old vegetable existence 
and during his long life produced only three 
novels, but one of them, Oblomov, is a Rus- 
sian masterpiece. This picture of the amiable 
man that cannot be stined to action, even to 
marry his beloved, is a model of the Russian 
raised under serfdom. Oblomov is not indif- 
ferent, but his unwillingness to act until he 
can know the right course leads him out of 
the world, which is moving on in spite of 
itself. At times Goncharov may seem to be' 
on the side of the status quo, but he reveals 
its weaknesses just as casually as he shows its 
virtues. He is undoubtedly the greatest Rus- 
sian author that has failed to make an .im- 
pression abroad, because of the slowness of 
his style and the small amount of action in 
his plots, but at home he has achieved a well 
deserved popularity. 

To this generation .belong the two great 
masters of Russian and of world literature. 
Count Leo Tolstoy’'^ and Feodor Dostoyevsky.* 
Count Leo Nikolayevich Tolstoy (1828- 
1910) was undoubtedly the greatest figure of 
his day. Successful in all that he undertook, 
whether as army officer, land-owner, family 
man, or author,, he was tortured throughout 
his life by the moral problems of humanity. 
Profoundly interested in ethical and religious 
problems hut unable to attain any mystical 
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experience, he stands out through the sharp' 
contradictions in his- character and- views. 
There is hardly an idea that he defends which 
he does not somewhere condenm, if not ex- 
plicitly, then by the brilliance of his char- 
acters. He had a photographic mind and in 
his writings he pictures with amazing charm 
and accuracy that society against which he 
. turned. His final death at the railroad station 
of Astapovo, where he was taken ill after 
leaving his estate at Yasnaya Polyana to es- 
cape the worldliness of his wife whom he 
had trained in the way in which she should 
go, is a final symbol of the conflict that raged 
within him as one mood or another gained the 
upper hand. 

From the moment when he entered upon 
the literary scene with his Childhood, Boy- 
hood, and Youth, Tolstoy remained an Olym- 
pian figure in the life of the day. His works 
are one long confession of Count Leo Tolstoy. 
Diabolically proud, he had an incurable in- 
feriority complex; aristocratic to the last de- 
gree, he strove to live the life of a peasant. 
He presented realistic sketches of the Crimean 
War in his stories from Sevastopol, and Tsar 
Nicholas I ordered him kept out of danger. 
In The Cossacks he studied the same hero, 
himself among the natives of the Caucasus, 
and left inimitable pictures of the Cossack 
life. In such stories as Lucerne and Khol- 
stomyer, Ca Russian Black Beauty^ he asks 
( the most difficult questions of humanity and 
civilization, and without asserting, shows its 
emptiness. 

Then after his marriage, while the happy 
side was uppermost, he wTote his masterpiece 
War and Peace, a study of Russia during the 
Napoleonic Wars and of the two aristocratic 
families, the Bolkonskys who were too busy 
thinking to live, and the Rostovs who were too 
busy living to think. Natasha Rostova is un- 
doubtedly Tolstoy’s ideal woman, and in 
Nikolay Rostov with his limited but good- 
hearted character we have a definite picture 


of one aspect of Tolstoy himself. The other 
side is sho^vn in Pierre Bezukhov with his 
constant struggle to find the right mode of 
life. In addition to this, the story is a con- 
demnation of the Napoleonic cult and a \Tndi- 
cation of the soundness of the Russian people 
who are able in their apparent lack of order 
to overcome the French military machine and 
to save their country. War and Peace is not 
so much a novel as a vast panorama of Rus- 
sian life presented with little of the morbid 
moral hypochondria that was soon to develop 
in the author. 

The cursed questions of the world were 
growing heavier when he wrote Amta 
Karenina, the tale of the brilliant and fas- 
cinating woman who leaves her son and her 
stupid official husband for her lover Vronsky, 
and goes to pieces in the process. Never has 
the downward step of an adulteress been traced 
with a surer hand and never has the real 
reason for her downfall been more com- 
pletely hidden; for every reader feels on al- 
most every page the horror of her life with 
Karenin and her superiority to the women 
that toy with their emotions and remain re- 
spectable. Contrasted to this is the love of 
Levin and Kitty, but again Levin shares all 
of Tolstoy’s oum moral problems and in the 
middle of an externally happy life he is tom 
and tortured by his desire to live well and to 
imderstand why he does so. 

After Anna Karenina, the moral crisis that 
vvenvhelmed Tolstoy took an aggravated 
form, and he gave up all attempts at litera- 
ture after writing his Confession, one of the 
great works of its type. For nearly a decade 
he busied himself with studies of theolog)' and 
ethics and outlined his philosophy, which 
may rvell be summarized in the assertion that 
man must live by strict fulfilment of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Later he returned to 
the fictional form to write stories wnth a 
moral, as 'The Kreutzer Sonata, The Death of 
han’ Ilyich, and various pieces left unpub- 
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lishedj as Hadji Murat; and his successful 
drama, The Poxver of Darkness. He also pub- 
lished his third great novel, Resurrection, to 
secure funds for the removal of the Dulcho- 
bbrs to Canada. There are powerful passages 
in this, but on the whole it does not compare 
with the earlier worhs. The best works of his 
later days are his short sketches, as Master and 
MaUj in which he expounds his moral views. 
We jnust also mention What is Art?, Tolstoy’s 
ideas as to the meaning and significance of 
art as that which should appeal to the sim- 
ple, pious peasant; and also his diatribe 
against Shakespeare, whom he detested as he 
had Napoleon. 

The other outstanding genius of the period 
was Feodor Mikhailovich Dostoyevsky 
C1821-81). His father, an army doctor, se- 
cured an education for his son in the En- 
gineering School, but fundamentally Do- 
stoyevsky belonged to the shabby genteel. He 
soon left the army and took up literature, but 
from carelessness and gambling he was al- 
most constantly in debt. His first story. Poor 
Folk (1846), is the tale of a poor clerk like the 
hero of Gogol’s Cloak, but despite his poverty 
he is able to care for a girl who is more 
miserable than himself. The story appealed to 
the sentimental feelings of the forties, but 
Dostoyevsky lost his speedily acquired fame 
with his second novel. The Double, one of the 
mysteries of his career. His other early stories 
introduced the standard types . of his later 
characters, the dreamer, who lives in a world 
of his own mental imagination and who is 
often tom by conflicting emotions; and the 
weak heart, the individual guided solely by 
his emotions and helplessly buffeted by fate, 
with' ho possibility of resistance. 

In 1848 Dostoyevsky was a member of the 
group that centered around Petrashevsky and 
after an arrest, trial, and sentence to death, 
he was sent to Siberia at hard labor for four 
years and then was put in the army as a 
private. It .was ten years before he was al- 


lowed to return to Russia . and resume his 
literary work. His confinement changed his 
ideas and made him perhaps more conserva- 
tive, but it also sharpened his epilepsy and 
left him in delicate health. 

On his return his first stories, as The Vil- 
lage Ste-panchikovo and its Inhabitants, The 
Humiliated and Insulted, continue his old 
metliod, as does the Memoirs of a Dead 
Hotise, his amazing picture of life in a Si- 
berian prison. 

Then he suddenly blossomed out with the 
Memoirs from U-itder ground, one of the con- 
centrated torrents of human gaU and bitter- 
ness in literature. This was followed by his 
four great novels, Crhne and Punishment, the 
story of the poor student Raskolnikov who , 
kills a scoundrelly money lender to show that 
he is a superman and who is brought back to 
some degree of normalcy by the saintly prosti- 
tute Sonya Marmeladova; The Idiot, the story 
of the saintly Prince Myshkin who follows 
the promptings of his heart and is tom be- 
tween the two proud women, Aglaya Epan- 
china and the unfortunate Nastasya Filip- 
poraa; The Devils Cor The Possessed), the 
tale of the superman Nikolay Stavrogin and 
his dupes and doubles, Petr Stepanovich 
Verkhovensky, the cynical and ambitious rev- 
olutionist, Kirillov the engineer intent upon 
securing his freedom from God by commit- 
ting suicide, and Shatov, the half-crazed in-' 
tellectual who elevates nationality to God; 
and finally The Brothers Karamazov with the 
imrestrained Dimitry in whom there still 
bums an admiration for the good, Ivan the 
cynical intellectual who is forced to see that 
his own brain is not enough as a guide to 
life, and the saintly Alyosha. He also wrote 
three lesser novels. The Gambler, The Eternal 
Husband, and The Raw Youth. 

Taken as a whole, the novels of Dostoyev- 
sky push the analysis of the human soul 
farther than any Writer before or since. 
Dostoyevsky is not interested, as is Tolstoy, 
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in the externals of his story. With a merciless 
scalpel, and unerring logic he penetrates into 
the subconscious mind of his characters and 
shows diem confronted with the cursed ques- 
tions of God and die devil, of good and evil. 
His diameters are ideas but diey are per- 
sonalized to die last item and each one of 
them strikes an answering chord in the hu- 
man heart as s}TOptonis of what man must 
avoid if he is to be happy and spiritually at 
ease. 

Dostoyevsky teaches a Christianity that 
recognizes the good in die worst of men and 
the evil in the best. At times he resorts to 
melodrama. At dmes he indulges in vehement 
drades. But he puts his linger on die evils 
of human nature and on man’s efforts to 
secure spiritual peace. He is cruel and sympa- 
thetic, he is proud and humble, and his ideal 
is a true Chrisdan life of submission to the 
world around us and full obedience to a 
condidonal morality that judges man not by 
his acts but by his modves. All this stands 
in curious contradiedon to his joumalisdc 
wridngs, whicli at dmes are Slavophile and 
often chauvinisde. 

His influence on world literature has been 
tremendous; in a real sense all modern fiction 
is post-Dostoyevskian. 

Beside these giants, the other writers seem 
insignificant. Such are e.g. the dramadst, 
Aleksandcr Nikolayevich Ostrovsky (1823- 
86), vrith his plays on the life of die Russian 
merchant class with their patriarchal mode of 
living; Nikolay Alekseyevich Nekrasov (1821- 
77), with his poems based on the sufferings 
of the people and the civic and humanisdc 
joumalisdc verse that attracted the enthu- 
siasm of his contemporaries; Aleksyey Kon- 
stantinovich Tolstoy (1817-75), the cultured 
gendeman and poet who was strangely at- 
tracted by the character of Ivan the Terrible; 
Mikhail Evgrafovich Saltykov-Shchedrin 
(1826-89), the sadrist who treated for years 
all the sores of Russian social life and in the 


Goloviev Family created one of the most 
gloomy pictures of life on the Russian estates; 
Aleksyey Feofilaktovich Pisemsky (1820 - , 
81), with his cynical skepticism and his tend- 
ency to criticize the intelligentsia, for which 
he was roundly condemned and almost forced 
from literature; Nikolay Semenovich Lyeskov 
(1831-95) with his sketches of Russian saints 
and sinners and his novel on the Cathedral 
Clcrg)'. Poetty' was disregarded, and die few 
poets, as Afanasi Afanasyevich Shenshin-Fet 
(1820-92), found themselves in almost gen- 
eral disfavor. 

Desjiitc any defects of careless and hurried 
wridngs and of ideological weakness, Russia 
produced between 1810 and 1830 an amazing 
generation of writers. It is more surprising 
that it was a short lived dawn; few of the 
authors bom during the next thirty years 
attained even to second rank. The best were 
the so-called Narodnik (Populist) miters, as 
Gleb Ivanovich Uspensky (1840-1902) who 
sought to give a realisdc picture of the hard- 
ships of peasant life. The clashes of groups 
within the intelligentsia and the general con- 
cepdons of the duty of a writer and citizen 
sen'ed to deaden the literary talents of the 
younger men, and it w’as not until the next 
generation that' literature revived. 

The murder of Alexander II in 1881 marks 
a turning point in Russian literature. It intro- 
duced a new age of conscious reaction. Be- 
tween 1875 and 1885 pracdcally all the older 
writers either died or relapsed into silence; 
the ground was cleared for the new literary 
movement. 

The i88o’s were a gloomy period. The futil- 
ity of tlie old dreams of social reform was 
' manifest to all. The short story was preferred 
to the longer novel. Vsevolod Mikhaylovich 
Garshin (1853-88) portrayed morbid and in- 
sane personalides; Vladimir Galaktionovich 
Korolenko (1853-1921) cast a lyric glow over 
the hard life of the people, as in Maliars 
Dream. In poetry, Semen Yakovlevich Nad- 
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son Cl 862-87) tried to sound the old notes of 
civic obligation but confessed his inability to 
change the popular mood. 

It ■was in this period that Anton Pavlovich 
Chekhov^ Ci 860-1904) began his work, and 
he always remained rooted in its twilight 
feeling. The grandson of an ex-serf, Chekhov 
supported himself .while studying medicine 
at the University of Moscow by writing comic 
stories for the cheap rewews of the day; it 
was only later, when he became a writer for 
the Novoye Vremya, that he developed his 
more mature style. Yet he came to this 
through his comic work, and the comic spirit 
remained strong in his life and conversation, 
even though it vanished from his literary 
work. The victim of a joke may not feel the 
humor of it; from this starting point, Chek- 
hov’s characters come to notice the impossi- 
bility of expressing themselves completely 
even to their best friends, to persons reared 
in the same environment. This is the prevail- 
ing mood in both his stories and his plays. 
His hero is the sensitive, thwarted soul who 
suffers under the pressure of the unfeeling 
bourgeois society of the average provincial 
town. His dramas, undramatic plays but pic- 
tures of moods and shadows, fitted the doc- 
trines of the Moscow Art Theatre, which had 
■ been inaugurated by K. S. Stanislavsky and 
Vladimir Nemiro-vich-Danchenko and in The 
Gidl, Uncle Vanya, The Three Sisters, and 
The Cherry Orchard, he furnished the Art 
Theatre with its best Russian dramas. He 
died prematurely, of tuberculosis. 

No literature could live indefinitely in this 
depressing atmosphere of discouragement and 
hesitation. Some new solution was necessarj'. 
For part of the Russian public, this was found 
in the development of Marxian theories, 
; which assmned a prominent role in the mid 
90's and transferred the burden of progress 
from the peasants to the growing class of fac- 
tory workers* 

The leader of this change was Maxim 
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Gorky’^ (Aleksey Nikolayevich Pyeshkov, 
1869-1939). The young. Corky, bom and 
reared in the sliuns of Nizhni Novgorod and 
wandering , among the bosyaks,, (barefoot mi-, 
gratory workers) and the most underpriv- 
ileged groups of Russia, still retained a joy in 
life that seems almost impossible; in his early 
stories, as Makar Chudra, his- outcast heroes 
live harder and feel harder than the smug 
peasants or intellectuals whom they despise. 
There is a sort of inverted romanticism in, 
these heroes that won an instant hearing. As 
Gorky came into closer contact with the social 
democrats and the revolutionists, he became 
more reahstic and endeavored to write long 
and didactic novels, but they did not have the 
freshness of his early stories. Even his play. 
The Lower Depths, while it was successful, 
especially abroad, lacks the sensitiveness of 
the work of Chekhov, Then in 1913 he 
changed his style and -in. his autobiographic 
works, as Childhood, Among People, My 
University Days, he did his best work. He 
exercised a great influence upon the next ■ 
generation, and when the Revolution of 1917 
broke out, he became the outstanding guard- 
ian of the cultural past of Russia. He was the 
unofficial writer of the Soviet regime, but 
even in his last novel. The Life of Klim 
Saingin, he pictured the old pre-Revolutionary 
Russia rather than the new reality that he 
had had a great part in creating. 

The most popular ■writer of the day was 
Leonid Nikolayevich. Andreyev (1871- 
1919), a sharp contrast to Gorky. The most 
profoundly negative of Russian authors, he 
never attempted to draw living characters; he 
created automata for life to torture. Whether 
it was a story of failure or one of his symbolic 
dramas, as The Life, of Man, he sought in 
sharp colors to produce abstractions that lead 
to a complete negation. 

Odier authors, more or less under the in- 
fluence of Gorky, were V. Veresayev (Vikenti 
Vikentiyevich Smidovricz, -b. 1864); A. Sera- 
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finiowch CAleksander Sergeyevich Popov, b. 
1863); Aleksander Ivanowcli Kuprin (1870^ 
1939), the only Russian author that tended 
to become a popular witer in the American 
sense by treating in a readable style all types 
of subjects with no ideological content; and 
Ivan Aleksycjwich Bunin^ Cb. 1870), the 
greatest literary’ artist of the group. His novel 
The Village, represents the last act in the 
disintegration of tlie estate life so highly 
praised by' Turgenev, and his story’ The Gen- 
tleman from San Francisco rvon for him the 
Nobel Prize. Mikhail Petrovich Artsybashev 
(1878-1927) wrote se-vnal stories, especially 
Sanin, which swept Europe by storm after 
1905. 

TTiose writers tliat were not affected by 
Marxism cast off the fetters of social improve- 
ment that had held so long upon Russian 
literature and struck out on a new course of 
"art for art's sake.” They followed the French 
decadents and symbolists, but they found in 
die Russian religious sects and in \arious 
aspects of Russian life a real basis for their 
work, which was more substantial and more 
national than were die possibilities in France. 
They improved the technical side of litera- 
ture; they broadened die available subject 
matter to include the past and the future, the 
entire world and the rvhole of the Russian 
Empire, instead of the capital cities and the 
few provinces immediately’ around diem. 

, Among this group stood Dmitry Sergeyevich 
Mcrezhkovsky (i86(>-i942) wth his novel 
trilogy, Christ and Antichrist (The Death 
of the Gods or Julian the Ayostatc; The Resur- 
rection of the Gods or Leonardo da Vinci; 
and Peter and Alexis), More and more 
Merezhkovsky’s thought came to fit into the 
stubborn framework of diesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis, with resulting damage to both his 
literary' skill and the clarity of his thinking. 
Others of this group were Konstantin Dmitri- 
yevich Balmont (1867-1943) and Valery 
Yakovlevich Bryusov (1873-1924), both mas- 


ters of poetry. Bryusov’s The RepuUic of the 
Southern Cross, a weird story of a hypotheti- 
cal state at the South Pole and its destruction, 
as well as The Fier)' Angel and On the Altar 
of Victories, show the breadth of his imagina- 
tion. Vyacheslav Ivanov (b. 1866) was also 
of this group, as was Andrey Byely (Boris 
Nikolayevich Bugayer’, 1880-1934), a bril- 
liant poet and critic, but a man who became 
so imbued with the anthroposophy of Rudolph 
Steiner that at times his work is almost unin- 
telligible, even to the educated reader. How- 
ever, such a work as The Silver Dove is a 
masterly study of the conflict of East and 
West in Russia. 

The influence of \Tadimir Sergeyevich 
Solor-yev (1853-1900), poet, mystic, philos- 
opher and theologian, especially his last work, 
Three Conversations with the Vision of Anti- 
christis, his most important prose production, 
grew on the Sy’mbolist writers, for Solovyev 
under the guise of Sophia (Wisdom) had 
written mysdeal love poems to the Eternal 
Feminine. He espedally shaped the develop- 
ment of the greatest of the group, Aleksander 
Aleksandrovich Blok (1880-1921). In his 
early poems, Blok was a slawsh worshiper of 
the Fair Lady, the same vague mysterious 
creature as was the Sophia of Solovy'ev; with 
the passage of time, she disappeared, then re- 
appeared as tlie Pretty Girl-Friend. It was a 
coarsening of the original conception, but she 
still retained the ethereal qualities of her first 
form. Blok came to include Russia tmder the 
same figure, and in many of his poems (as 
Lermontov in his last verses) he comes to 
glorify those qualities that the ordinaiy’ 
human vision would condemn. When the 
Revolution broke out, he welcomed it rvith 
The Twelve, the most striking piece of Soviet 
poetry, and witli The Scythians, a thunderous 
warning to tlie West to be friends with the 
Soviets and take the consequences. ' 

The last years before the Russian Revolu- 
tion saw a marked multiplication of poetic 
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yrhools. Opposed to tlic Dionysiac mysticism 
of the symbolists, tb.erc was formed tlie Apol- 
lonian school of the acmeists, led by Nikolay 
Stepanonch Gumilev C18S6-1921) with his 
positive mood and his use of clear images. 
Mere too belongs his one-time wife Anna 
Akhmatova (b. 1889), the outstanding woman 
poet of Russia, and also Osip Emilievich Man- 
delstam. Another school was tliat of the Ego- 
Futurists, led by Igor Severyanin Clgor Vasil- 
5'evich Lotarev, 1887-1942), with his vulgar- 
izing of poetry' to suit the ideals of a sophisti- 
cated bourgeois civilization; and there was 
also a movement led by Kruchonykh to pro- 
duce' “trans-sense” poetry, the writing in 
structures of artificially created words, with- 
out regard to meaning. Futurism too devel- 
oped, but its leader \nadimir Ma3'akovsky did 
his best v/ork after the Revolution. 

During the First World War, Russian liter- 
ature maintained on the whole a defeatist 
attitude; very few authors, as Leonid An- 
dreyev, actively supported the cause of the 
Allies. The war was succeeded by the rer'olu- 
don and most of the moderately liberal writ- 
ers, turning against the Bolshewks, left the 
land. 

The emigradon has been remarkably sterile. 
Bunin has conrinued publishing, but the vast 
majority of the authors have drifted toward a 
romandc and nostalgic picturing of the Rus- 
sion past before 1914, Mthout regard to their 
previous experience of it. Few new rraters 
have developed. For a while the Cossack 
ataman Ccommander) Peter Nikolayerach 
Krasnov won popular favor with such writ- 
ings as From the Two-headed Eagle to the 
Pied Flag, but he has become steadilj’’ more 
reacdonaiy' and mystical and his work rwll 
live only in selected extracts of wvid batde 
scenes. The only outstanding group of think- 
ers developed was that of the Ewazitsy, who 
sought the significance of Russia as distinct 
from both Europe and Asia; but this group 
too soon disintegrated and its philosophical and 
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historical works have not attracted the atten- 
tion they desen-e. Of the younger men, S\-rin 
(V. V. Nabokov, b. 1899) is writing in Eng- 
lish; M. A. Aldanov (b. 1886) has continiaxl 
to uxite and develop. 

The poets, and the various symlx>lists and 
experimenters, for the most part remained in 
Russia and despite the difficult conditions of 
life in the first years continued to produce. 
Prose nearly died during the height of the 
ciwl w'ars, when it was almost impossible to 
procure paper, and the autliors were depend- 
ent upon the efforts of Gorly' for the very 
means of e.vistence. Yet it w'as not lono before 
literature began to revive; but in a very 
different shape. 

In poetry the Imaginists developed; out- 
standing was the peasant poet Sergey Yesenin 
<^1895-1925). Flis ideal of the Revolution 
W'as a peasant utopia, but the piety of his 
early w'orks soon gave w'ay to a sacrilegious 
hooliganism as he tried to adapt himself to 
what he conceived to be urban life. This 
change w’as ewdent not only in his w'ritings 
but in his daily life and his preposterous mar- 
riage w'ith Isadora Duncan; his attempts at 
long poems were not successful, but he is 
decidedly' underv'alued for work that he did 
well. Yet. he could not adapt himself to life, 
and committed suicide in 1925. 

The same fate befell Wadimir Mayakovsky 
Cl 893-1930), the leader of the Russian Fu- 
turists. Capable of w'riting poems that almost 
begged for loudspeaker e.xpression, Mayakov- 
sky thundered against the old culture and 
glorified all that the Sowet accomplished. His 
longer works,, as The Mystery Bouffe, 
150,000,000 and bis poems on the Five Year 
Plan, were quite in the spirit of the day, but 
Mayakovsky w'as a complete egotist and de- 
spite his valiant participation in the literary 
disputes, he w'as too much of an individualist 
for the times and followed Yesenin in suicide 
in 1930. 

Demyan Byedny CYefim A. Pridvorov, 
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1883-1944) was poet laureate of the Com-” 
munist party. He had joined Lenin early and 
while not a great poet, some of his fables are 
preeminently readable and it is almost certain 
that parts of his works will grow in favor. He 
is often regarded as a mere journalistic poet 
but when he is at his best, he is decidedly 
more. 

The Revolution brought to the front a 
group of proletarian poets, A. K. Gastev (b. 
1882) and others, who glorified the machine 
and saw the future of humanity in terms of 
factories and of forges. They were favored at 
certain periods, but it is still doubtful how 
far their works will sum’ve. Some of them, 
as A. I. Bezymensky (b. 1898), have shown 
signs of mastering their material and of allow- 
ing their poetical gift to take precedence over 
their communistic theories. 

Among the leading poets of the present day 
who are deserving of mention are Nikolay 
Aseyev (b. 1889), the friend and admirer of 
Mayakovsky, Nikolay -Tikhonov (b. 1896) 
who' is acclaimed as one of the leading au- 
thors for what are really novels in verse, and 
the Constructivist Ilya Selvinsky Cb. 1899). 
In a different sense Marfa Kryucheva (b. 
1876) has from the peasant inspiration suc- 
ceeded in preserving the old hylina forms and 
adapting them to the modern content as in 
The Lay of Lenin, where she retells the story 
of Lenin in the old folk-heroic manner. Yet 
on the whole, Soviet literature has again 
passed from a poetical to a prose period, much 
as Russian literature did a century ago. 

Prose literature passed through many of 
the same phases as the poetry, although it was 
somewhat later in starting and the bulk of the 
older prose writers joined the emigration. 
During the Civil War, Evgeny Ivanovich 
Zamyatin C1885-1937) had much to do \yith 
training a group of younger authors, but he 
was fond of unclear statements and a compli- 
cated style as in The Cave, a comparison of 
life in Petrograd to that of paleolithic man. 


Later satires and novels displeased the au- 
thorities, and his novel We was never pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union; Zamyatin went 
abroad. 

The development of Soviet literature can- 
not be understood without consideration of 
the various ideological clashes that took place 
within the government itself. It was obvious 
that no counter-revolutionary literature could 
be published, but the question soon rose as 
to the real meaning of “counter-revolutionary” 
in the Communist ideology., To the most 
ardent writers of proletarian origin, the term 
included the writings of all persons that were 
not in their class and not members of the 
Communist party, and they demanded that 
all such should be suppressed. There were 
other Communists who felt that the non- 
Communists should be allowed to write, pro- 
vided that they did nothing to contradict the 
official policy or create a menace to the estab- 
lished order. For such partial sympathizers 
the name Fellow Travelers was invented, and 
they were allowed to publish a journal. The 
discussion was long and bitter, and the gov-- 
ernment attitude and policy changed from 
time to time. 

Thus in the beginning there was formed 
the Proletkiih (^Proletarian Cnltnre^, headed 
by Bogdanov, a Mar.xian theorist, and this 
group sought to do work independently of the 
Communist party. When it was forced to 
give up its pretensions, many of its members 
joined the October group and published first 
the journal At the Post, then At the Literary 
Post. The struggle of these groups against the 
Fellow Travelers, who had been given con- 
siderable autonomy during the years rof the 
New Economic Policy, met with success in 
1929 when the RAPP (Russian Association of 
Proletarian Writers') under the critic Aver- 
bakh became the practical dictator of litera- 
ture and turned all the energies of the literary 
men to the service of the Five Year Plan. 
Their triumph was shortlived, for in 1932 
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the RAVP was dissolved and w'as replaced by 
the All-U?iioj7 Association of Soviet Writers, 
which definitely launched the slogan of so- 
dalist realisrh as the goal of Soviet literature. 
This resulted in considerably more freedom 
for the authors; and, while it has never been 
accurately defined, socialist realism has been 
the distinguishing characteristic of most writ- 
ers since. 

Such political stress upon the writers 
could not fail to have its reflections upon the 
contents of the works. Nevertheless Soviet 
literature has developed a positive faith in the 
general organization of the country which 
had not existed since the Decembrist revolu- 
tion and the transfer of literature from the 
hands of men who counted themselves an 
important part of the governing class to the 
critical intelligentsia. 

Many of the early prose writers, as Boris 
Pilnyak CB. A. Vogau, b. 1894), treated 
the Revolution as had Bely and Remizov. 
Pilnyak’s Naked Year was a tale of the bru- 
tality of the Revolution and..the Civil War 
mixed with archaizing tendencies from the 
Russian past; he used this mannerism until 
he was finally denounced as a bourgeois and 
compelled to change his style. 

On the other hand many of the early writ- 
ers, forming the so-called Serapion Brothers, 
tried to tvrite without mannerisms or theories. 
Some of them were men that had taken an 
active part in the Red Army and without 
being interested in the ps)fchological study of 
characters or the details of Communist dogma 
waote interesting stories of life as it w'ent on 
during the years of struggle. Such were Isaak 
Babel (b. 1894) with his Red Cavalry, a 
collection of tales of the Cavalry Army of 
Budenny, and also Vsevolod Ivanov (B. 
1895) .with his tales of the struggles in Siberia, 
as Armored Train 14-69 and The Child. Here 
also belongs Dmitry Furmanov (1891-1926) 
with his novel Chayayev, the accoimt of a 
peasant soldier who became a successful 
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leader of the Red Army. These stories live 
because of the frankness and honesty with 
which they face the horrors of war, without 
any moralizing upon the rights and w-rongs 
of the question. 

It w'as not long, how'ever, before there 
appeared stories more or less reminiscent of 
the older literature. Tlius Konstantin Fcdin 
(b. 1892) in Cities and Years introduced in 
tlie character of Andrey Startsev a hero quite 
similar in his weakness to tlie older leaders 
of the intelligentsia. The same is true Mth 
many of the novels of Leonid Leonov (b. ‘ 
i%9)> who show's marked influence of 
Dostoyevsky in his analj^sis of human char- 
acter and weaknesses, while Aleksander 
Fadeyev (b. 1901) in The Rcutt shows the 
same t)'pe of hero but tvith a strong resem- 
blance to Leo Tolstoy. 

Other tvriters sought to trace the spreading 
of the Communist way of life through various 
phases of existence. Thus Lydia Seyfullina 
(b. 1889) especially in Manure shows the 
reactions of the peasants, even those that were 
confirmed Communists, to the various aspects 
of the new philosophy that was changing not 
merely some one particular theory but all the 
elements of life. Thus there developed also a 
considerable school of writers dealing w'iA 
sexual problems under the new conditions, as , 
Pantaleimon Romanov (b. 1884) with his 
stories as Without Cherry Blossoms and his 
novel Comrade Kislyakov 'or Three Pairs of 
Silk Stockhigs; also Sergey Alalashkin (b, 
1890) with The Moon on the Right Side. On 
the other hand Feodor Gladkov (b. 1883) in 
Cement gives a good picture of the sincere 
and finally successful efforts of his hero, a 
returned soldier, to restore to order a ruined - 
cement plant. The w'hole story is of a type, 
with the ordinary American success novels' of 
the last century and the doctrinal interludes 
are kept to a minimum. Meanwhile Mikhail 
Zoshchenko (b. 1895) kept up a running fire 
of satire both at the remains of the bourgeois 
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ideology and also at certain details of Com- 
munist life. 

Among the older miters who returned 
from the emigration there is Aleksyey 
Nikolayevich Tolstoy (1883-1945). He had 
published abroad an interesting novel on 
the Russian collapse, The Path of Suffering. 
Among his later works is Aelita, a fantastic 
‘ picture of an attempt to establish a Soviet 
revolution on the planet Mars, hut he has 
won especial fame by his novel on the life of 
Peter I, one of the outstanding pieces of the 
' hew literature. 

He is only one of a large number of 
authors that have attempted historical novels. 
Thus we have the Stenha Razin of Aleksyey 
Chapygin (1870-1937), a story of 17th c. 
Russia; and the works of Yury Tynyanov (b. 
1894) as Kiichlya, the biography of Kuchel- 
becker, a friend of Pushkin, and The Death 
of Vflzir Mukhiar, the last year of tire life 
of Griboyedov. The outstanding author is, 
however, Mikhail Sholokhov (b. 1905) witli 
his long novel The Quiet Don, a picture of 
the life of the Don Cossacks before and after 
the Revolution. It seems modeled on Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace, and it comes nearer to that 
masterpiece than any other Soviet work. 

There is also a considerable amount of 
satire on tlie foibles of the Soviets, as Valentin 
Katayev’s (b. 1897) The Embezzlers, and the 
writings of Ilya Hf (d. 1940) and Evgeny 
Petrov (hilled 1942) as Twelve Chairs, The 
Golden Calf and One-storeyed America. 
Tliere is satire also in tlie wTitings of Ilya 
Ehrenburg (b. 1891) and real humor in the 
description of his picaresque characters. Envy, 
of Yur)' Olesha (b. 1899), shows a clever 
psychological analysis of Soviet reality and a 
certain amount of laughter at the expense of 
tlie Babbits of Soviet industrialism. 

Under the supremacy of tlie RAPP during 
the Five-Year Plan, most of the authors found 
it e.\-pedient to give up their other writings to 
cooperate. Thus Sholokhov interrupted The 


Quiet Don to produce Virgin Soil Upturned, 
perhaps die best of these novels, whicli all 
tended to follow a definite pattern and which 
marked a pronounced retrogression from the 
variety that was visible during the preceding 
years. Tlius Fedor Panferov (b. 1896) in 
Brushi produced a novel that in 1930 was 
universally hailed and almost as unanimously 
condemned in 1934. sf^cr die ending of the 
RAPP. 

Russian drama has followed the same gen- 
eral course, but while the theatre has pros- 
pered, the quality of the plays has not kept 
pace with the development of the art of 
presentation. Among die best are Katayev’s 
Squaring the Circle, a comedy of Soviet 
marriage, and Fear, by A. N. Afinogenov 
(1904-42), a study of the psychology of fear 
during a counter-revoludonary conspiracy in 
a university. Many novels have been drama- 
tized, as well as some of the masterpieces of 
pre-Revolutionaty times. 

Widi the abolition of the Rf\PP,. die dis- 
tinedon between Communists and Fellow 
Travelers dropped into the background, and 
there was considerably more freedom of c-x- 
pression. Relatively few of the more successful 
audiors, as Nikolay Ostrovsky (1904-36). 
UTOtc in the old stereotyped Communist vein, 
but there is a growing emphasis on the various 
individualities of loyal Soviet dtizens. 

It was not long before the world situation 
began to cast its shadows over the Soviet 
Union and with the German invasion in 
1941 all the literaty- forces were mobilized 
to aid in the defense of the Union. Many of 
the leading audiors, Afinogenov, Ilf, Petrov, 
lost dieir lives in battle or by bombing. Tlicrc 
has been a new outpouring of patriotic poetry, 
assured of the defense of the countty and 
breathing hatred for the invaders, while many 
of the writers (Ehrenburg) have become 
super-reprters and commentators on the spirit 
of national resistance, especially as sliown at 
Sevastopol, Stalingrad and Leningrad. Others. 
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as Konstantin Simonov, have inaugurated a 
new period in literature. Many historical nov- 
els have Reinterpreted and glorified great 
figures of the past, as St. Alexander Nevsky, 
Ivan the Terrible, General Suvorov, General 
Kutuzov. 

Tlie successful repulse of the German on- 
slaught has kindled a new fire of patriotism 
in Russian literature, but along with the 
growing strength of the socialist conscience, 
there is also a return to the technical methods 
and tlie psychological ideals of the old litera- 
ture. Just as Russian literature of the 19th c. 
took over many of the qualities of the pre- 
Petrine literature, so the Soviets after a stren- 


uous denial of the 19th c. are coming hack 
to absorb the past and to continue the unitat)’ 
course of Russian literature from its inception. 

A. Bruckner, A Literary History of linssia, 1908; 
Prince P. Kropotkin, Ideals and Realities in' Russian 
Literature, 1925; Maurice Baring, Landmarh in 
Russian Literature, 1910; An Outline of Russian 
Literature, 1915: Melchior de Vogue, The Russian 
Novel, 1885; M. Olgin, A Guide to Russian Litera- 
ture, 1920; Leo Wiener, Anthology of Russian Lit- 
erature, 1902; A. Luther, Geschichte der russischer 
Literatur, 1924; D. S. Mirsky, Contemporary Russian 
Literature, 1926; History of Russian Literature, 
1927; E. J. Simmons, An Outline of Modern Russian 
Literature, 1943; Bernard G. Guemey, A Treasury 
of Russian Literature, 1945. 
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SIAMESE 


History points to the existence of the Siamese 
race as far back as 4000 years ago, when the 
Thais formed a kingdom in the Yunnan region 
adjacent to the- Chinese border, with a dis-- 
tinctive language and cultural development 
of their own. Research and study of Thai 
literature Lave, however, revealed little be- 
fore the Sukothai period of. the 13th c. a.d., 


by which time the Thais had migrated south- 
ward and set up a new kingdom in . their 
present territory. King Ram Kamhaeng, 
founder of 'the Sukothai dynasty and first 
monarch of the new Thai kingdom, invented 
a Thai alphabet, based on Indian and Khmer 
(Cambodian) characters. He also ordered 
stone inscriptions to he made, recording his 
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biography and the lirang conditions that pre- 
vailed in the country. From these stone tablets, 
which represent the first extant Thai writings 
Cca. 1294 A.D.; presented in the National 
Library in Bangkok), one can study the pure 
Thai language used by the original Thai 
(Siamese) stock. 

The words used hy King Ram Kamhaeng 
in his stone inscriptions rvere mostly mono- 
syllabic; the sentences were short, the style 
rugged, simple and direct. An interesting fea- 
ture to note, was the tendency toward rhyme 
formation, unorganized, apparently inconsist- 
ent, together with occasional insertion of allit- 
eration. Famous lines frequently cited hy the 
Thais run as follows: 

"... Muang Sukothai ni di. Nai nam mi 
pla, nai naa mi kao. . . . Krai chag krai kaa 
chang, kaa; krai chag krai kaa maa, kaa. . . . 
Krai chag mug len, len; krai chag mug hua, 
•hua " 

. . This land of Sukothai is good. In 
the water are fish, in the field is rice. Who- 
soever wishes to trade in elephants, trades; 
whosoever wishes to trade in horses, trades. 

. Whosoever wishes to play, plays; who- 
soever wishes to laugh, laughs. . . 

. ' After the time of King Ram Kamhaeng, 
the Thai language became greatly influenced 
by that of the Khmers, a neighboring race 
then at the zenith of its power. The Thai lan- 
gauge also borrowed much from Pali and 
Sanskrit, introduced to the country through 
Brahminism and, later. Buddhism. Synonjnns 
and polysyllabic w'ords were increasingly 
added, while several forms of poetry made 
their appearance about the mid ' 14th c. In 
creating poetic forms, the Thais greatly de- 
veloped the use of rhyme, both internal and 
terminal, together with the use of accented 
and unaccented words. Likewnse, as the Thai 
language is tonal in nature ('with five tones in 
all), there exist a few poetic forms that call 


for exact placing of tonal indications as well 
as rhyming in conformity with prescribed 
rules. 

Thai verses may be divided roughly into 
four main categories, Klong, Chanta, Gapaya 
and Klon. Klong may consist of 2, 3, or 4 
stanzas, the most popular being 4, and all 
require proper tones and rh)'mes in combi- 
nation. 

Chantas consist of meters of accented and 
unaccented words in several combinations, 
depending on the number of words in each 
stanza and the varjnng placement of the 
accented syllables. A very simple Chanta con- 
sists of 4 words to a stanza, with long and 
short words alternating. 

Gapayas are very similar to Chantas, with 
strict limitations of words to each stanza (4, 6, 
8, II, etc.). There is placement of rhjnne, but 
no requirement of accented and unaccented 
syllables. 

Klons hat^e only a rhjTne scheme, twth 
liberal allowance for the number of words to 
each stanza, usually 6, 7, or 8. 

In addition to these four main groups, there 
are a few odd forms, for example, the Rai 
Yao, or blank verse, used mostly in religious 
tvri tings. 

In examining the products of Thai litera- 
ture, one cannot help feeling that just as 
Thailand went through periods of prosperity 
and adversity at various times, oudng to either 
its internal affairs or its state of peace or war 
tvith neighboring countries, so Thai literature 
has also had its times of rise and fall, almost 
parallel to the conditions in the land. Two 
most productive and brilliant periods for Thai 
literature are found, one, in the time of the 
old capital of Ayuthia of the 17th and early 
1 8th c.; the other, in about the first hundred 
years of the present Chakri dynast}', knotvn 
also as the Ratanakosindra (modem) period. 

During the flourishing period of old 
Ayuthia, great love for poetry' spread through- 
out the -whole country', so much so that it 
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became not unusual for conversations to be 
carried on in verse. Popular also was the folk 
pastime of versification— Dog Soy, and Sa- 
grava— wherein, at festivals, men and women 
divided themselves into groups to take turns 
. to compose and sing out answers to each other 
in rhyme. Likewise credited to the Ayuthian 
period w'as the origin of the State boat song, 
sung in forceful chorus by the oarsmen of the 
long, narrow, gilded royal barges when the 
king made a ceremonious tour along the 
waterways. 

Many of the written works of the Ayuthian 
poets were destroyed during the great Burmese 
war of Buddhist era 2310 (1767 a.d.), when 
the Burmese troops attacked the old capital, 
and sacked and burned it. Nevertheless, 
enough was preserv^ed to indicate that many 
plays had been produced during the time, 
rvith some of the stories adapted from old 
religious tales, some built on folklore, and 
some borrowed from foreign sources, such as 
the romantic Emo of Java. Most of these 
plays were written in verse and sung to 
music. 

The beginning of the Ratanakosindra pe- 
riod Cca. 1783 A.D.) was marked by an in- 
tense militaristic spirit, for, after the destruc- 
tion of Ayuthia, the Thais had to unify their 
country and rebuild their homes. This mili- 
tarism was, in turn, reflected in the prolific 
development of prose, especially in the form 
of novels built on historical facts, together 
with the voluminous versification of the 
lengthy epic of the Ramayana of India, the 
main themes of which were warfare, courage, 
and striving. As decades passed, romanticism 
gradually crept in, and love stories with ex- 
tovagant imagination and supernatural char- 
■ acters made their appearance, 'most of them 
in verse. From , the time of King Rama 11 
(1809-24) a so-called Plaeng Yao (long 
verse) came into fashion, wherein love letters 
were put into verse, and men and women 
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proudly displayed their poetic abilities in 
sending messages to one another. Likewise 
conspicuous in this period were the. relatively 
short Niras or odes, written by the poets to 
express their sentiments (mostly concerning 
their sweethearts or wives), whenever they 
made a long journey from home. A great in- 
terest in plays was also renewed. King Rama 
II, himself a celebrated poet, revwote several 
old plays, tlie most famous being the Enao of 
Javanese origin, and several parts of the epic 
Ramayana, adapted for the stage, are still 
popular. 

In spite of the fact that the Thais have 
shown great interest and productive ability in 
literature, especially in poetry, their rvork is 
very little known outside of their own terri- 
tory. This is because the rendering of Thai 
poetry into a foreign language is most difficult. 
To translate a Thai verse into English, for 
instance, is almost impossible, owing to the 
completely different style of versification and 
the extravagant employment of words of di- 
versified roots which make for rich synonyms 
in the Thai language. The word "stream,” for 
example, may be rendered as nam, wan, or 
dkara by the Thai poet, or even as Jwngha 
and nati. The word "flower” may be desig- 
nated as dog-inai, malt, malai, hoopa, or 
hoopachat. These synonyms allovy repetition 
of thoughts without creating monotony. In- 
deed, they make possible such abundance of 
internal rhymes as cannot be effectively 
matched in English. 

The range of composition and the resource- 
fulness of die Thai poets may be briefly illus- 
trated, perhaps, by three well known com- 
posers in Thai literature, namely Sri Praj, 
Suntom Pu, and Narindra. 

Sri Praj was a child prodigy in the time 
of King Narai of Ayuthia, in the 17th c. An 
apparently simple fellow, Sri created a name 
for himself through the quickness of his wit 
and the sharpness of his tongue. At one time. 
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when he visited the governor of Chiengmai, 
a town in the northern part of the count^^ 
the governor, himself a poet, wanted to match 
wits rvith him. A conversation was carried out 
in Klong See, or the verse with four stanzas, 
which required correct rhyme and tonal place- 
ment.' 

The governor ashed; Sri, when was the 
long with you so pleased? 

Sri ansrvered: hVhen he in the woods did 
feast. 

Governor; Your face, though, is dark as 
■ night 

Sri; But ’neath the sldn. I’m pure gold 
bright 

Simtom Pu was bom in the latter part of 
the i8th c. in the Ratanahosindra period. 
Known as the drinking poet, Suntom Pu 
passed through a wide variety of experience, 
-ranging from early poverty and imprisonment 
to later wealth. As a consequence, his verses, 
often produced extemporaneously, reflected 
much bought and philosophy; 

Cane and sweet palm, iey stay not in one’s 
memory. 

But gentle words ring forever in the ears. 

A thousand -woimds can still be healed, 

But not the heart, when once it bleeds. 

Not dnmk with wine, I am yet drunk with 
love, 

. How can I my heart control? 

.. The power of intoxication lessens as the 
horns do pass. 

But passion keeps its hold through day and 
night 

Narindra became famous through an ode in 
which he mrote melodiously in praise of his 
wife’s beauty- and of -his concern in bardng to 
leave her to go to war Cto serve King Rama I 
at the beginning of the Ratanakosindra pe- 


riod, when the Biumese forces had to be 
driven out of the country). Two of his poems 
read: 

Ah my most beautiful, world enchantress. 

Were there a twig up in the sky. 

There I should place you, behind the misty 
clouds; 

Alas, there’s no such haven to hide my dearest 
love. 

jf- » * 

To place you under the care of the Goddess 
Lima or Laksami, 

The God Siva, knowing of it, may yet by to 
win you. 

Through three worlds I searched, (and now 
conclude). 

Only in your own heart can I place my bust 

The beginning of the zoth c. brought Thai- 
land one more prominent poet. King Vaji- 
ravudh, or Rama W (1911-25). Educated in 
England, King 'Vajirarmdh became an ardent 
admirer of Shakespeare, and, upon returning 
to his homeland, translated several of Shake- 
speare’s works, including Romeo and Juliet, 
and As Yon Like It. His translations presen’e' 
the quah'ties of the original text to an amaz- 
ingly high degree. Being likewise a scholar 
of Pali and Sanskrit, the king also adapted 
into Thai several old stories of India. His 
original compositions include short plays and 
poems, mostly of a didactic nature. Numerous 
poems of his were . set into songs for use 
among school children and scouts. 

Among King Vajirarudh’s contemporaries, 
some of the writers proved to be poets of- 
moderate ability. The majority of them 
showed more inclination toward prose, in the 
form of novels. Novel writing, indeed, might 
be said to be the modem trend. The produc- 
tions so far, however, have not been of im- 
pressively high quality, the themes being, in 
the main, naive, and the character portrayals 
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not yet penetrating. But the literary fertility 
of Thai makes us hopeful of a richer growth. 

W. A. Graham, Siam, 2 v. CLondon), 1924; Reg- 
inald LeMay, Aji Asian Arcady, HefFer (Cam- 


hridge); W. A. R. Wood, History of Siam, Unwin 
(London); Tamra na Muangtai, Parithal Vantahidi 
Thai, Bamrung Nuk’ulkich (Bangkok); Kinn Rama 
VI, Athihai Klong, Sobhon Press (Bangkok). 
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SLO 

Slovak literature cannot be considered apart 
from Czech, although it has had a more indi- 
vidual and unusual development. After the 
passing of the Slovak areas into the domain 
of . the Hungarian crown, the language lived 
on in the mountain valleys with little culti- 
vation or standardization. For centuries books 
printed in Bratislava and elsewhere in the 
country tended to assume the usual Czech 
forms. Whether this was due to a recognition 
of the superiority of Czech culture or to the 
-use of Czech editors and typesetters is still a 
matter of dispute. The fact remains that 
Slovak did not enjoy those early periods of 
flowering that marked Czech. The bulk of 
the people remained Catholic and- what edu- 
cation there was came from Hungary. It was 
only the small number of Protestants that 
tended to make their way to Prague, and 
these easily acquired the very similar Czech 
tongue. 

At the end of' the i8th c. there arose among 
the Slovaks a tendency, largely Catholic, to 
demand their own speech and to separate it 
from that of the Czechs. . Jozef Ignac Bajza 
(1754-1836) wrote the novel Rene Mldd’enca 
frihodi d skiisenosti CAdvenUtres and Experi- 
ences of the Yoimg Mem Rene), and very 
soon Antonin Bemolak (1762-1813), a priest 
and a philologist, seriously undertook the task 
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of adapting Western Slovak for literary pur- 
poses, so as to guard his people against the 
heresies inspired by the Czechs. In 1787 he 
published his Dissertatio Philologica-Critica 
de Literis Slavorum and later a Grammtica 
Slavica and a great Lexikon Slavicim, 
Bohemico-Latino-Germanico-Ungaricuin. His 
work produced a sharp reaction in' such men 
as Dobrovsky, KolHr and Jungmann, the first 
two of whom were of Slovak birth. These 
writers argued that there should be but one 
language for the two groups. Bernolak,’ how- 
ever, was followed by a poet of considerable 
ability, Jan Holly (1785-1849), who was 
well trained in the classics and translated into, 
the language of Bemolak passages from Vir- 
gil, Theocritus, Homer, Ovid, and Horace, 
and also wrote Cirillo-Methodiada, an epic on 
the career of Saints Cyril and Methodius. He 
was a pupil of Kollar and shared his enthu- 
siasm for Slavonic unity, at the same time 
that he-defended Slovak separatism. 

For a while it seemed as if the .new move- 
ment would be frustrated. But the idea of a 
separate Slovak language did not die out, and 
in 1846 L’udevit §tur (1815-56) secured per- 
mission from Budapest to publish a paper in 
Slovak, although it had been denied when 
he suggested publication in Czech. He chose 
■ a central Slovak dialect this time, seeking to 
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bring together the Protestants and the Cath- 
olics, in opposition to the increasing Magyar 
pressure. He rr'as aided in this by Jozef hlilo- 
slav Hurhaii Ci 8 17-88) and Michal Miloslav 
Hodza C1811-70), but these men were rather 
theorists than active exponents of the prin- 
ciple. For thirty years after their first enthu- 
siaOT they wavered henveen Czech and 
Slorab, as the Hxmgarian political situation 
varied and more or less pressure was put upon 
them by the Hungarian government. 

Of the poets of this period, who were defi- 
nitely Romantic, we may mention Andrey 
Sladkowc COndrey Brahatoris, 1820-72); 
Samo Chalupka C1812-83); Janko Krdl 
(1822-76); and Jan Botto (1829-81), best 
known for his epic Janostkova siurt (T/tc 
Death of Jaiwsik), the story of a Slovak na- 
tional hero in his revolt against the oppression 
of the feudal lords. 

After 1867,- with settled relations between 
Austria and Hungary, the Hungarians began 
a definite campaign of Mag}’ari2ation, -which 
weighed still more heardly upon the Slovaks; 
in 1875 the h'latica (Museum and national 
cultural center) in Tiuciansky Svety Martin 
was closed ^ and the collections moved to 
Budapest. Counteracting influences came from 
the Czechs and from Russian realism, espe- 
cially of Turgenev. Svetozar Hurban Vajan- 
sky (r847-i9i6), son of Hurban, after early 
verses, distinguished himself in prose. Still 
greater was the poet and dramatist Hrrizedoslav 
(Pavel Orszagh, 1849-1921), strongly influ- 
enced by love of nature. He covered a large 
field, choosing subjects from the Slovak life 
of the day and also mating many poems and 
dramas on subjects taken from the Bible, as 
Hagar; Cain. His Sonnets of Blood are among 
his best works and. the best that Slovak litera- 
ture has produced. Martin Kukucin (Matej 
Benzur, i86o-r928), a phy’sician, has been 
called the Slovak GogOl. His novels, the most 
important of which is The House on the Hill- 
side, deal with life in Croatia or -Ruth his -nude 


travels in South America. Also in the natural- 
istic school belongs Jozef Gregor Taiorsky 
(b. 1874). 

By the end of the century, the influence of 
Thomas G. Masaryk was making itself felt in 
Slovakia, especially among that portion of the 
younger people who studied in Prague and 
ralhed aroimd the journal Hlas (The Voice'). 
The leaders, objecting to the separation that 
e.xisted between the intellectuals and the 
people, worked steadily for imion wath the 
Czechs. They developed under the newer 
Czech movements including symbolism, as is 
shown in the poetry of Ivan Krasko (Jan 
Botto, b. 1876); Vladimir Roy (1S85-1932), 
and Ivan Goll (b. 1874). Some of the writers, 
as Janko Jesensky (b. 1874), were in the 
Czechoslovak Legions in Siberia, and Martin 
Razus (1888-1936) clearly showed the influ- 
ence of the w’ar. 

With the liberation of Czechoslovakia, there 
came a break from the old Hrmgarian restric- 
tions and a growing commimication with the 
Czechs, but there still remained in Slovab'a 
an influence of the Hungarian poets, espe- 
cially Ady. Of the poets of the day, E. B. 
Lukac (b. 1900) and Jan Smrek (b. 1898) 
W'Cre most sensitive in their use of language. 
Another group, centering aroimd the periodi- 
cal Dai^ (The Cran’d), were farther to the 
left; many younger waiters were more inter- 
ested in social motifs than in the sufferings 
of the nation. In prose Milo Urban (b. 1904) 
with his Living Whijr, a realistic novel of life 
in a Slovak rillage during World War I, was 
the first Slovak novelist to become famous 
abroad. Ivan Hon'ath (b. 1904) has tried to 
give his works a cosmopolitan background by 
settinc them in various centers of Western 

O 

citilization. 

The situation was made worse by the grow- 
ing wave of nationalism and the desire for 
separation from the Czechs on the part of 
some groups of the Slovak population, but 
the tragic events that followed Mimich and 
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the setting up of a Nazi-controlled Slovak tion but at the same time preserving the 
government again put a stop to active literary essential features of Slovak literature. 

work. Now that Czechoslovakia is liberated, Selver, Czechoslovak Literature. 1942; Ame 

the literarj' movement should continue on an Novak, Pfehledhe dejiny ceske literaiury; 1921. 
even wider scope, permitting closer coopera- Clakence A. Manning. 


SLOVENE— See Yugoslav. SOLOMON ISLANDS— See Polynesian, 
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SOUTH AFRICAN 


In his bibliography of books in Afrikaans 
Dr. P. J.'Nienaber found, between the years 
1861 and 1943, 5,330 books; since then, sev- 
eral hundred have been published. An indica- 
. tion of the tempo is the fact that after 1937 
as many Akrikaans books were published as 
in the whole of the preceding period. Libraries 
in English-speaking centers like Johannesburg 
" and Durban bear eloquent testimony to the 
increasing interest in Afrikaans literature. 

What is Afrikaans? There are still people 
who think of it as an artificial product of 
.some political hot-house'or as a patois of in- 
ferior quality. In fact it is a development of 
the original Dutch planted at the Cape in 
1652, which in a new emdronment and under 
the influence of Malay, Portuguese, Bantu, 
German, French and English, grew with im- 
exaihpled rapidity, but grew along lines that 
had been followed by Latin in its passage 'to 
the Romance languages and by Old English 
- in its transition to modem English. It is there- 
fore a' legitimate linguistic phenomenon. But 
. for a long time it was kept back by antiquated 
views of language and its literature was sup 
pressed in favor of European CEnglish and 
Dutch) books. 

Now that these artificial restrictions have 
been removed, there has been a great outburst 
of Afrikaans writing and Afrikaans has shown 
itself to be a vigorous and racy instrument. 
“TTie appearance of the Afrikaans language,” 


wrote the late Sir Patrick' Duncan, former 
Governor-General of South Africa, "and its 
vigorous assertion of vitality -and growth, is, 
merely as a philological event,, attracting the 
attention -of .the scholar. Its capabilities as an 
instrument for the expression of the whole 
scale of human thought and emotion in liter- 
ary forms of abiding value Mil come as a 
discovery to many.” "Afrikaans,” wrote . Sir 
Thomas Holland, the Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, “has survived the criti- ; 
cisrii of the Dutch highbrow; the indifference 
of the English immigrant; and even the indis- 
cretions of over-enthusiastic propaganda,” and 
he comments on the overwhelming reception 
accorded to the Afrikaans traiislation of the 
Bible. 

There 'is no doubt that Afrikaans is pecul- 
iarly suited to express the spirit of the coun- 
try. This has been the testimony of English- 
speaking South Africans. TTie brothers 
Hobson began their stories of South African 
animal life in English but they fumed to Afri- 
kaans, finding it a more suitable insriument, 
closer to the soil, more typical. 

It is tme that Afrikaans literature has to 
some extent been affected by the wolence of 
the party stmggle in South Africa. But its 
native vitality and sincerity will not be per- 
manently so affected. There are signs of a new 
interest in the great things of literature and 
the Afrikaans Radio has been popularizing 
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the masterpieces of Greek and Latin, and 
French, Italian, and German classics. 

Tlie earlier historj' of written Afrikaans 

■ (from ca. 1875) was mainly linguistic and 
political: linguistic opposition coming from 
the Hollanders and political opposition from 
the English, who, in the previous century, 
liad tried to suppress Afrikaans. 

But out of the South African War (1899- 
1902) came genuine literature, strongly tinged 
wth tlie sufferings of the war. For the first 

■ time the seasons appeared in their South 
African setting— \vintcr in June and summer 
in December; and generally dicre was an 
advance in naturalness and directness. The 
literary e.xpericnce of other countries, which 
had been absorbed through the medium of 
English, produced a rapid advance in tech- 
nique; there was a broadening of interest that 
augured well for the future. Many works 
were written that gave an intimate insight 

- into Afrikaner life and hence were useful in 
the building of a United Nation. Tlie Afri- 
• kaner had the feeling that at last he had 
something of his own; literature had at lenglli 
become sometliing intimate. 

The younger poets prided themselves on 
refining the use of words and on modernizing 
-dieir technique. Many of them became so- 
phisticated where the older poets were simple 
and strong. And wntlr the emotionalism that 
wns let loose by the Second World War, some 
of tliem w'cre. swept away by c-Ntreme Nation- 
alistic sentiments. But this is a passing phase; 
the balance of character that marked the older 
Afrikaner must, in due course, return. Mean- 
■time it can safely be said that the most inti- 
mate revelation of South Africa is to be found 
in the Afrikaans writers. 

English South African writers have suffered 
by being less genuinely Soutlr African. Tliey 
have tended to look to England and to write 
by English standards. Some of them have 
tended to despise what is their own as some- 
thing merely "Colonial.” 


Yet in the very earliest English poems 
written in South Africa we find Pringle 
C1828) expressing the authentic atmosphere 
of tlie veld, and since his day there have not 
been lacking poets who have written genuine 
South African literature in English. In par- 
ticular the younger generation of English- 
speaking South Africans strenuously object to 
die idea that their writings are merely an 
appendix to the literature of England. They 
claim that their roots are in South Africa; 
that their ancestors bore a share in opening 
up their country; that they differ from writers 
in England by having passed through a dif- 
ference experience and by being bilingual, 
if not trilingual. Even poets who, like Roy 
Campbell, have lived most of their lives out 
of South Africa, retain a very strong South 
African feeling. 

It would seem that the natural development 
would be for South African English writers 
to draw with increasing directness and hon- 
esty on the South African background. The 
period of exploitation by unilingual English 
travelers who picked up stray bits of infor- 
mation about the country' in clubs and pubs, 
is happily all but past. Tire horrible distor- 
tions that appeared in dre form of fiction or 
travel literature may now be relegated to a 
museum of curiosities. And in proportion as 
the English-speaking South African learns to 
share the literary creativeness of the Afri- 
kaner, a new fruitfulness and understanding 
must be bom that will be by no means unim- 
portant for the growth of national unity in 
South Africa. 

Afrihaans Writers. The first real Afri- 
kaans poetry begins after the Anglo-Boer War 
with C. L. Leipoldt, J. F. E. Celliers and 
J. D. duToit (“Totius”). Of these the first, a 
doctor of medicine and a journalist of Euro- 
pean experience, is the most spontaneous. 
His lyrics are still unsurpassed in Afrikaans; 
his prose is wide-ranging and interesting. The 
shadow of the war lies on all the writers of 
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this period; but, particularly in Leipoldt, 
their interest broadens in their later years. 
Celliers’ first poem, Die Vlalde, is notable for 
the influence of Shelley. Among the early 
poets, too, was E. N. Marais, whose work on 
the white ant is said to have influenced - 
Maeterlinck. 

Perhaps the most popular Afrikaans writer 
is the late C. J. Langenhoven. His humorous- 
satirical spirit expressed itself chiefly in 
sketches and stories. His political opinions 
find vent in many of his shorter pieces, inter- 
preting for the first time the feelings of the 
Afrikaner toward the “foreigner," whether 
English or Dutch. 

South African animal life found sympa- 
thetic interpreters in the brothers Hobson and, 
in A. A. Pienaar, whose studies of wild life 
in East Africa (The Adventures of a Lion 
Family") have become famous. 

Another WTiter that has attracted attention 
outside South Africa is Christiaan M. van 
den Heever (b. 1902), a prolific poet and 
novelist, now Professor of Afrikaans in the 
University of the Witwatersrand, where also 
T. J. HaarhoflF (b. 1892) has produced orig- 
inal and translated prose and verse in an 
attempt to popularize the Greek and Latin 
classics. 

One of the wittiest and most epigrammatic 
of Afrikaans poets was the romantic A. G. 
Visser, whose interest in the classics is seen 
in his poems. The life of the Cape Coloured 
people O-e. the peoples of mixed race) has 
been successfully portrayed by C. H. Kuhn 
(“Mikro”), while the songs and customs of 
the Cape Malays have been the special study 
of I. D. du Plessis, a fine poet and an enter- 
prising scholar. The younger poets, who pride 
themselves on a more refined technique, are 
represented by W. E. G. Louw, N. P. van 
Wyk Louw, and the first Afrikaans poetess, 
Elizabeth Eybers. 


English "Writers. Among tlie early South 
Africans that wrote in English was Thomas 
Pringle, whose Narrative of a Residence in 
South Africa C1835), like his lyrical poems, 
shows considerable feeling for ' tlie South 
African landscape. Dorothea Fairbridge wrote 
romances on the early history of the Cape, 
and Ethelreda Lewis made a hit with her 
Trader Horn. But the best known names 
among writers of fiction are those of Olive 
Schreiner, Pauline Smith, S. G. Millin. The 
sensitive and lonely nature of Olive Schreiner 
has .become well known through The Story 
of an African Farm. Her anti-imperialist sjntn- 
pathies made her condemn imperial policy in 
Rhodesia (Trooper Peter Halkett) and cham- 
pion the cause of the Boers: she always sided 
with the underdog. Finely sensitive in her 
imderstanding of the coimtcy and contrasting 
with “uitlander” writers like Rider Haggard, 
is Pauline Smith, whose stories, like the Little 
Karroo, show real imaginative insight. Mrs. 
Millin, too, has made a name beyond South 
Africa and has produced a large number of 
novels, written with economy of style and 
technical competence. 

Sir Percy Fitzpatrick’s Jock of the Bushveld 
is widely known and Leonard Flemming, in 
books like A Fool on the "Veld, has written 
amusingly of the farmer’s life in South Africa. 

In verse the most distinguished poet is cer- 
tainly Roy Campbell, but valuable verse has 
been written by F. C. Slater (The Voortrek- 
kers), A. S. Cripps (Mashonaland scenes). 
Campbell’s work has won European recogni- 
tion; under its passionate invective there is a 
sensitive spirit. His Flaming Terrapin and 
Mithraic Emhlems contain fine, poetry. 

C. M. van den Heever and T. J. HaarhofF, The 
Achievement of Afrikaans, Pref. by Sir Patrick Dun- 
can (JobannesbergT 1934; T. J. Haaihoff, Afri- 
kaans, its origin and develo’pment, Pref. by Sir Thos. 
HoUand (Oxford U. P.), 1936. 

T. J. Haabhoff. 
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The oral literature of South American 
Indians consists principally of myths, tales 
and songs. In the high civilization of the 
Inca of Peru other types of literature, such 
as sagas,' poetical romances and dramas, are 
reported to have been composed, hut vet}' 
few specimens have been preserved. Before 
die 1 6th c. no system of writing was known to 
South American Indians. The qiiifu or knot- 
ted cords of the ancient Permnans were a 
dewce for recording numbers; it is doubtful 
whether they were a mnemonic system for 
reciting history or poetry; they certainly were 
not a form of "writing.” Comparatively few 
literary texts have been transcribed in their 
original native language. Consequently, it is 
almost impossible to judge the style and form 
of Indian oral literature. 

The loss of most of the literature of the 
Inca has deprived us of a precious source of 
insight into their culture. The mythology of 
the tropical forest Indians, which is better 
known, reflects their way of life and their 
main preoccupations. Mythology gives valid- 
ity to ceremonies marking the life crises and 
other important events, and folklore reveals 
the strong animistic beliefs underlying the 
•. religious systems. The folklore frequently 
throws light on Indian psychology; tales about 
deception and revenge, on the one hand, and 
those about practical jokes or comic charac- 
ters, on the other, are particularly valuable in 
this respect. Unfortunately, we still lack suffi- 
ciently detailed descriptions of many South 
American cultures to be able to establish the 
subtle connections between the mythology 
as it expresses the Indians’ psychology and the 
whole cultural pattern. 

South American myths and tales do not 
fall, into , clear-cut categories. The themes on 
which, they are based overlap in dififerent 
cycles or assume a different significance. For 


example, in one tribe a group of trickster 
stories may form a connected series in their 
cosmogony; in another tribe the same stories 
are told only as unassociated anecdotes. In 
some cases the catacylsms about which' tales 
are told are closely connected with the life of 
the Culture Hero; in other cases they are 
merely accidental catastrophes. The transfor- 
mation of men into animals or vice versa and 
the changes in nature by which the Indians 
explain some striking peculiarity may be the 
work of the Culture Hero or, in other in- 
stances, may occur spontaneously. Examples 
of variations in the character or development 
of a single theme may be multiplied almost 
ad infinitum. 

Nevertheless, if the majority of the myths 
and tales collected in South America are 
roughly classified according to subject matter, 
the number of categories is not very' great. 
The follouang are the most important t}'pes: 
creation myths, in W’hich are included the 
adventures of the Culture Heroes that gave 
the world its present physiognomy; mjnhs 
about cataclysms, which may or may not be 
related to the Culture Hero cycle; transforma- 
tions; star myths; myths purporting to e.xplain 
the origin of institutions; myths validating a 
rite or charm; ancestor stories; ghost and spirit 
tales; animal stories properly speaking. 

Creation myths are surprisingly few. The 
Witoto Indians of the Putumayo River region 
have one of the most complete accounts. 
According to their belief, the universe orig- 
inated in the "Word,” that is to say, the magic 
formula. Later, bom of the ‘Word,” there 
appeared “Our Father” who out of emptiness 
created the world. The ancient Muisca of 
Colombia, on the other hand, conceived of 
creation as the emergence of Light from 
"Something Big.” The ancient Inca believed 
that Viracocha, their Culture Hero and Su- 
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preme Being, first seated the earth and the 
sky and later the sun and moon. According 
to the Ona of Tierra del Fuego, the Supreme 
God made the world, but the First Man gave 
it its present form. 

In South Amencan mythology one of the 
most- important characters is the Culture 
Flero, the “Old Man” or “Grandfather,” as 
the Indians sometimes call him. His deeds 
and adventures are cast in a more or less 
imiform pattern from the Guianas to Tierra 
del Fuego. He is often the maker, if not of 
the whole world, then at least of some of its 
main features. He is the transformer par 
excellence, and his earthly career is distin- 
guished principally by a monotonous succes- 
sion of changes which he makes in men, ani- 
mals, plants, etc. (Tupinamha, Taulipang, 
Mosetene, Ona, Yaghan, Inca, Chibcha). 
The Culture Hero also is a wanderer who 
travels throughout the tribal territory teach- 
ing the first men the religious and social rules 
of the tribe and their most important arts and 
crafts. Once the Culture Hero has finished 
his creation, his transformations, discoveries, 
and lessons, he departs, usually to the west to 
the end of the world where he stakes up his 
abode among the dead. With rare exceptions, 
the Culture Heroes are conceived of as 
human beings, but very often helpful animals 
share with them the glory of having enriched 
tribal, culture. Birds in particular are credited 
with making a large number of useful dis- 
coveries, gifts and suggestions C^.g., the owl 
gave the Ona their political s)fstem). In Peru 
and perhaps elsewhere CChibcha, Tupi- 
Guarani), the Culture Hero w^as raised to the 
rank of a Supreme Being. 

Among the important protagonists there is 
also a pair of brothers, generally twins, who 
figure as Culture Heroes, transformers and 
tricksters. The creator himself seldom is a 
solitary character; more often he is accom- 
panied by a partner who contradicts or op- 
poses him. Twins appear as Culture Heroes 


in the mythologies of the Tierra del Fuego 
tribes, the Caingang, the Bororo, the Bakalri, 
the Yuracare, the Tupi-Guarani, the Jivaro,. 
and the Guiana tribes.' A salient and con- 
stantly recurring trait of the twin stories is the' 
opposition between them, \yhich manifests 
itself in their 'adventures. In these stories the 
strong and clever brother is thwarted again 
and again by the weak and stupid one, who 
over and over again succumbs to danger and 
must be restored to life by the more able one. 
Frequently the .twin brothers are identified 
with the sim and moon,- into whom they trans- 
form themselves at the end of their terrestrial 
career. In Mataco, Apinayd and Bororo my-' 
thologies, hoyi^ever. Sun and Moon are per- 
sonified; but the stories told about them are 
almost identical to those about the Twins 
elsewhere. 

The Twins by their exploits changed the 
face of the earth and, deeply influenced cul- 
ture. Sometimes they are even the creators of 
mankind CBakairi). In Tierra del Fuego the 
Yaghan divine pair introduced the use of fire 
and taught men the, arts of kilh'ng birds and 
hunting, and the making.of fish spears. They 
also told people the names of things, revealed 
the menstruation tabus, taught them how to 
make love, and finally introduced death. In 
Bakairi mythology, the Twins stole Sim and 
Moon from the red vulture, introduced sleep, 
separated the -earth from the sky, acquired 
fire, formed rivers, and created the Bakairi 
and all the other Indian tribes. They provided 
mankind with food plants and taught them 
the musical arts. 

The main episodes of the Twin myth form 
a cycle that has been recorded in countless 
tribes from Panama to -the Gran Chaco and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but not in 
the southern tip of the continent. The basic 
scheme of this popular cycle is as follows: 
The wife of the Culture Hero has been de-, 
serted by her husband and goes in search of. 
him. She is killed by jaguars who give the 
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Twins, whom they find in her womb, to their 
own mother., She brings up the Twins but 
eventually they learn from another animal 
that die jaguars are the murderers of dieir real 
modier. .They take revenge upon the jaguars 
and then begin dieir career of miraculous 
deeds. In the end they climb to the sky by 
means of a chain of arrows and become Sun 
and Moon. 

There are two common types of e.xplana- 
tion for .j;he appearance of mankind on the 
eardi: Men were created by the Culture Hero 
out of clay, reeds, wood, or some other sub- 
stance, or they came from some other region, 
generally the underworld or the sky, where 
their existence is simply taken for granted. 
There are few exceptions. Spontaneous gen- 
eration is assumed among only one group 
(Cashinaua); in two cases (the Indians of 
Huarochiri in Peru and the Mbayd of the 
Chaco) men are said to have been hatched 
from eggs. The myths often tell of successive 
creations of mankind until die Culture Hero 
is satisfied with his work. Sometimes, for one 
reason or another, the first people are de- 
stroyed (Peru, Choco Indians of Colombia, 
Taulipang of Guiana). The theme of succes- 
sive creations recalls similar episodes in Cen- 
tral American mythology. 

According to the Ona, Kenos, the first man, 
moulded peat moss into sexual organs that 
united to ‘produce the first couple. I3ut quite 
often tradition assigns a different origin to 
men and women. Sometimes women are said 
to have come from the sky (Chaco Indians); 
in other instances they first appeared in the 
shape of birds or animals after the flood 
(Ecuador, Eastern Brazil) or were fished from 
a pond (Guiana). 

South American Iiidians teU tales about 
four cataclysms that destroyed all or most of 
the life on the world or at least caused great 
hardships to men and animals alike. In some 
mythologies (Peru, Ghaco) these disasters 
followed each other successively, as in Cen- 


tral American cosmogony. The catastrophes 
were the Great Fire, the Long Night, the 
Flood, and tlie Period of Cold (the last, only 
in tlie Chaco and Tierra del Fucgo). The 
episode of the rebellious objects and domesti- 
cated animals that attacked mankind, whidi 
has been mentioned in Maya mythology, has 
also been recorded in Peru and in the Chaco. 
There are countless versions of die mydi of - 
the Flood. Generally it is caused by die 
Culture Hero (Peru, Chibcha, Yaruro) or is 
brought about by the violation of a tabu 
(Chaco, Witoto, Jivaro). A few people es- 
caped by ascending mountains diat became 
taller as the waters rose (Inca, Araucanians, 
Jivaro) or by climbing trees (tropical Amer- 
ica). Tlie motif of a Noah’s ark is rate and 
may be traced to European influence. 

South American Indian mythology is also 
very much concerned noth the origins of 
civilization. In the beginning animals or super- ■ 
natural beings were in possession of the basic 
techniques— fire making, agriculture, etc.— but 
in time they gave them to mankind or lost 
them to some wily hero. For e.xample, the 
Culture Hero or an animal usually is said 
to have stolen fire from a beast or a super- 
natural being that was its jealous owTier. Tlie 
Culture Hero often acquired die first food 
plants and taught men agricultural tech- 
niques. Plants frequently are associated ivith 
parts of the human body: They grow from a 
corpse (Peru, Guiana, Amazon) or are shed 
by a mysterious child whenever he is beaten 
(Tupinamba). Seeds also were procured by 
theft and were brought to the earth by people 
diat had gone to live in the land of the spirits 
(Witoto). The myth of the miraculous tree 
that bore ever)’ kind of edible plant and that 
was felled by the Gulture Hero, is most often 
found in the northern part of the continent. 
Sometimes Sun and Moon are conceived of 
as objects (e.g. feather balls, headdresses, 
metal plates). Tlie dieft of Sun and Moon 
from their original others, the vultures, was 
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one of the many exploits of the di\Tne Twins 
(Bahairi). 

There are many myths about celestial con- 
stellations. As a rule these are men, animals, 
or objects, that have gone to the sky at the 
end of some adventure. Orion is sometimes 
pictured as the severed leg of a man who was 
mutilated by his unfaithful wife. According 
to Chaco mythology, the Southern Cross is 
part of a gigantic ostrich. 

Natural phenomena— rain, hghtning, fire— 
frequ'endy are personified and appear as char- 
acters in tales. Sometimes storms are said to 
be caused by birds, the South American 
equivalents of the North American Thunder- 
birds. 

Very often the origins of certain institutions, 
initiation ceremonies, ritual dances, and magic 
practices, are explained in myths that enhance 
their prestige and value in the eyes of the 
living generation. For example, initiation into 
men’s societies is accompanied by rites diat 
aim at terrorizing the women as well as at 
creating cohfesion among the adult males. In 
this connection there is a myth that explains 
that these rites formerly were celebrated by 
the wmmen tvho at that time ruled over the 
men; eventually the men discovered the se- 
cret, killed the women and took over the 
ceremony to keep the wnmen in subjection. 

Animal spirits and the spirits of the hush 
and waters appear in countless tales. Some- 
times animal spirits are the protectors of their 
species. They punish himters that destroy 
wantonly and reward those that have shown 
them friendliness. These tales fulfill an ob- 
vious economic function. In other stories the 
spirits are miscWevous hut stupid beings that 
are easily outwitted by men. The pranks 
played on hush spirits by the Twins or by 
other heroes are related in several humorous 
stories in the folklore of the Tupi-Guarani 
and.Carib Indians. The forest demon Curu- 
pira is an important character in the modem 
folklore of Brazilian Indians and mulattoes. 


Sometimes this goblin is depicted as the friend 
of hunters, at other times as a dangerous ogre. 
There are also many stories about the love of 
a spirit and a woman, -and a few stories about 
the gratitude and generosity of spirits that 
have been rescued from some danger by a 
man or -woman. Stones about ghosts and 
ogres stress the element of horror; they often 
have a nightmare quahty. Tales of miraculous 
escapes form part of the lore about spirits and 
ogres, but where the theme of magic flight 
occurs it seems to be due to European in- 
fluence. 

Legends about great shamans who are en- 
dowed with enormous magical power form 
part of many folklore collections (Shipaya, 
Cashinaua, Witoto, etc.). The Shipaya, a 
Tupi tribe of the Xingii River region, have a 
series of stories about shamans who were ready 
to improve man’s lot, but who were thwarted 
in their good intentions by the stupidity of 
mankind. The Cashinaua and Witoto tell tales 
about a man that, after suffering a great dis- 
appointment, became enraged and went 
aroimd the world killing monsters. To the 
same category of myths belong those about 
ancestors. Among certain tribes such tales 
have an important ritual significance. Among 
the Coheuo, for example, ancestor myths are 
related during religious ceremonies. The 
Kaggaba tell stories about their ancestors to. 
explain the origins of their institutions and 
religious life. . 

Animals figure prominently in South Amer- 
ican Indian mythology and narrative litera- 
ture. They have already been mentioned as 
the common companions of Culture Heroes 
and as the benefactors or enemies of mankind. 
Even spirit stories are in a way animal tales, 
for, as we have said, the spirits are often 
those of animals. 

In the folklore of modem Indians of Peru 
and Bohtia, Fox plays an important part He 
is a trickster— greedy, mischievous, hut stupid. 
His enterprises always end badly. He is often 
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associated with another animal— in the Chaco 
with die hawk— that is wise and benevolent. 

Many animal stories are simply etiological 
and are built aroimd the theme of the trans- 
formation of a man or woman into an animal 
that still has some trait of its human ancestor. 
A great part of the folklore of die Fuegian 
Indians consists of such stories. 

The motif of the helpful animal has a very 
wide distribution in the southern hemisphere, 
where it is combined widi the theme of the 
visit to the sky and the swan maid motif. 
Generally the story contains the following 
episodes: A man captures a bird woman by 
stealing her plumage. Later he goes to the 
abode of his father-in-law, a fierce man who 
imposes on him many ordeals. He emerges 
victorious, thanks to the help of various ani- 
mals. 

Among Amazonian Indians and in some 
Guiana tribes, the exploits of Turtle form an 
important cycle. Like Brer Rabbit, Turde is a 
clever, mischievous character, who outwits 
the ferocious but stupid jaguar and other 
animals. These stories, made famous by the 
collections of Couto Magalhaes and Barbosa 
Rodrigues, have a strong African flavor and 
probably were disseminated by the Negroes. 

Many South American Indian stories have 
a purely humorous intent. The Trickster cycle 
of the Chaco— that is, the stories about Fox— 
is a delightful example. The Carib of the 
Guianas enjoy telling tales about the misfor- 
tunes of a lying braggart, who is more or less 
the equivalent of a Baron Munchhausen. 

The parallels between die mythologies of 
North and South America have not yet been 
worked out very fully. The following are some 
of the motifs common to both: Trickster’s at- 
tempt to juggle with his eyes; the marriage 
of Trickster to his own daughter; the killing 
of the stone man (Patagonia); the flying 
head; the star woman; the magic flight; the 
magic pregnancy and the miraculous recogni- 
tion; Sharpened Leg. The adventures of 


Trickster in Chaco folklore parallel those of 
Coyote in many North American tales. 

Poetry. Since South American Indian po- 
etr)' is never dissociated from music, it must 
be studied in connection with songs and 
chants. Few generalizations can be made, be- 
cause of the scarcity and poor quality of the 
material at our disposal. Except in Peru, few 
collections of native songs have been gathered. 
Those collected in Peru are of recent date 
and give us an imprecise and imperfect idea 
of the ancient native lore. The Mde contrast 
between the high civihzations of the Andean 
peoples and the primitive cultures of die low- 
land tribes obliges us to consider separately 
the poetry of the two areas. 

East of the Andes, songs have been re- 
corded in so few tribes that a comparative 
study would at present be an unprofitable 
pursuit. There is no poetry among the primi- 
tive Yaghan of Tierra del Fuego. Their ex- 
tremely simple songs are sung without words 
or with meaningless syllables. Among die 
Ona the songs that accompanied shamanistic 
performances, or that were sung during initia- 
tion rites or at war, have the same pattern. 

Among the Caingang of Santa Catharina 
dance and feast songs also are based on mean- 
ingless syllables or words. These songs "gain 
their variety from the difference in the si’Ua- 
bles and from the rhythmic patterning.” In 
each song there are at least two definite, fre- 
quently repeated sj'llabic patterns, but the 
arrangement of the patterns does not follow 
any order, except that there is a general kind 
of alternation. The songs have no meaning, 
but the natives are ready to give interpreta- 
tions, which are generally bad guesses based 
on a few words recognized in the welter of 
nonsensical sounds. The funeral dirges of 
these same Indians, however, are enumera- 
tions of details about dead relatives. They are 
rather long compositions that express a whole 
range of regrets. Some Caingang songs are 
said to have referred to past wars, to hunting 
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and other economic activities. Challenges ut- 
tered against enemies also took a poetical form 
and were sung as an invitation to fight. 

The songs that Chaco Indians sing to ac- 
company tiieir dances are also based on non- 
sense syllables; a few words are throvwi in 
here and there haphazardly. The interpreta- 
tion • of these songs is rendered even more 
difiScult by the fact that very often they are 
borrowed from tribes that speak a difiEerent 
language. Shamanisdc chants are made up 
of Ae same kind of meaningless elements in- 
terspersed with words that may be tran^ated 
as invitations to the spirits to do this or that. 
Some other songs are merely continuous 
repetitions of simple sentences, such as, "The 
shaman arrives, he is welcome.” 

.,We must accept with considerable caution 
Dobrizhoffer’s statement that the Abipon, a 
warlike tribe of the Gran Chaco which is to- 
day extinct, had epic songs in which they 
enumerated in a regulated number of verses 
and with incredible details all their past mili- 
tary glories. According to Dobrizhoffer, they 
expressed indignation, fear, aggressiveness, or 
joy in appropriate words and modulations of 
the voice. The Mbaya, another Chaco tribe 
related to the Abipon, are said to have im- 
provised songs to celebrate the visits of chiefs. 
Their modem descendants, the Caduveo of 
the Matto Grosso, still chant with high-pitched 
and long drawn notes warlike songs com- 
posed in a dactylic form. Modem Toba- 
Pilaga have, in addition to shamanisdc chants 
' and dance songs, erode songs which are simg 
■ by women at feasts. Small girls dance to the 
tunes of ditties with nonsensical words. 

■- - The verses of a Tupinamba song praising a 
snake for the variegated designs on its back 
were recorded by Montaigne when a group 
of these Indians was brought to Paris. He 
'compared this short composition to Anac- 
_reontic poetry. 

The verses of the dance songs of the Guiana 
; Indians generally are short statements about 


matters that may appear trifling to us but that 
may be loaded viiith emotional significance for 
the Indians. Two specimens read, “Like an 
alligator, I have travelled to the creek head,” 
and '"There is a Negro coming. Don’t kiss 
him. Get out of the way, far.” Some longer 
dance songs contain descriptions of the de- 
tails of the accompanying ceremony or give 
encouragement to the dancers. 

The Carib Indians of the Roroima region 
(southern British Guiana) have songs , con- 
sisting of a stanza and a refrain. Those that 
have been recorded express a nostalgic regret 
for the Roroima mountains. The dance songs 
of these Indians are full of obsolete words and ■ 
nonsensical syllables. The singers themselves 
do not know the meaning, especially since 
many songs have been borrowed from other 
tribes. Work songs, that is to say, songs sung 
to facilitate by their rhythm the performance 
of heavy tasks, are rare in South America. 
Those recorded by Koch-Griinberg in the 
Roroima region may well have developed out 
of contacts with Negroes. 

The poetry .of the Witoto Indians, a tribe , 
that lives on the Putumayo River, is known to 
us in a large body of texts collected by Preuss. 
The songs, w'hich are chanted during feasts, 
are short pieces that allude to the purpose 
of the ceremony being performed and to' its 
salient rites. Their.meaning is generally ob- 
scure, for they contain many references to 
mythical animals and to the behavior of these 
creatures in the underworld. Some dance 
songs, although couched in stereotyped," 
archaic language, have strong sexual impli- 
cations. 

Most other specimens of the poetry of the 
Indians of tropical South America are quite 
similar. As a rule they are very short coihposi-. 
tions constantly repeated. Among the Yaruro, 
a very primitive tribe of Venezuela, the 
shamans are said to be capable of singing in 
a single night as many as 6,000 starizas de- 
scribing the voyage of their soul to the land 
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of the gods. Some songs are -traditional; most 
are improvisations that follow a definite pat- 
tern of phraseologj’ suited to the music. 

South American Indian poetrj' reached its 
peak in ancient Peru. Unfortrmately, only a 
few scattered specimens have survived. Tlie 
elevation and delicacy of the feelings de- 
scribed in these verses has made many critics 
doubt their genuine Indian character. Yet, 
even though the translations give them a 
somewhat European touch, their authenticity 
cannot he denied, for in form and sentiment 
they conform to the -Indian poetrj' of Central 
and North America, and in spirit they are in 
harmony with the high level of civilization 
reached in the Andes. The most beautiful 
specimens of Inca poetry are hymns sung to 
Viracocha, the Supreme Being, and to the 
Sun, the head of the Inca pantheon. The 
serene and dignified tone, the simplicity of the 
images, and certain expressions of religious 
anxiety, give them some similarity to the 
Psahns. 

"O Creator, Thou who residest at the end 
of the World, Thou unequalled, who hath 
given being and courage .to men, who hast 
said that men should be men and women 
should be women. Thou hast made them by 
saying these words. Thou hast formed them 
and hast given them life. Those whom Thou 
hast made, protect them so that they may five 
healthily and safely, rvithout danger and in 
peace. Where art Thou? Art Thou above in 
the sky or amidst thunders and stormy clouds? 
Hear me, answer me, grant me long life, lead 
us by Thy hand, receive this offering wher- 
ever Thou art.” 

(Text quoted in the Spanish chronicle of 
Molina. See Christobal Molina, Rehcidn 
de las fdbiilas y ritos de los Incas. Coleccion 
de libros y dociimentos referentes la historia 
del Pent, v. i. Lima, 1916). 

"O Viracocha, Lord of the world (whether 
Thou art male or female. Lord of heat and 
of procreation), being like Him Who makes 


magic with saliva. Where art Thou? May Thy 
son be not far from Thee. He may be above, 
he may be below or Thou mayest be near 
Thy rich throne or scepter. Hear me from 
the upper sea where Thou residest. From the 
lower sea, where Thou art, O Creator of the 
world. Maker of man. Lord of all lords. My' 
eyes fail noth the longing to see Thee, to 
know Thee. If I see Thee, if I look at Thee, 
if I understand Thee, Thou shall see me. 
The Sun, the Moon, the Day, tlie Night, the 
Summer, the Winter move to their appointed 
place not vainly and in order. They arrive 
wherever Thou bearest Thy royal staff. Hear 
me, listen to me so that I may not grow weary 
and die.” 

(This text, given by the Indian chronicler 
Yamqui-Pachacuti, has been translated by 
Father Miguel Mossi. See Lafone-Quevedo, 
Samuel. Cnlto de Tonapa. Los himnos sagra- 
dos de los reyes del Cttzco segun el Yaniqni- 
Pachaaiti. Rexnsta del Mnseo de la Plata, 
V. 3, 1892, pp. 323-379.) 

The other poetical compositions of the 
Inca, miraculously preserved by Garcilaso de 
la Vega, 'Morua, and Huaman Poma are 
short, simple pieces that e-xpress lust for war, 
nostalgia and unhappy love. Other poems 
celebrate the ^uya bird or allude to mytho- 
logical themes. A famous poem transcribed 
and translated by Garcilaso de la Vega de- 
scribes how thunder is produced by a nocked 
god who breaks the jar of a celestial girl, his 
sister. 

Quechua song: "O beautiful girl, your 
brother has broken your little jar and now 
there is thunder and lightning. Thimderbolts 
are falling. O comely girl, you shall give 
us beautiful water when it rains. Sometimes 
you shall also send us hail and snow. The 
Maker of the world, the God that animates 
it, the Great Viracocha assigned this task to 
you and gave you life.” 

(Garcilaso de la Vega, Conientarios reales 
de los Incas. Buenos Aires, 1943, v. i, p. 123.) 
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The wars and achievements of the Inca 
mlers were transmitted from generation to 
generation in romances or sagas composed and 
recited by the aumata, poets and historians, at 
ceremonial gatherings. None has survived, 
but certain details in Sarmiento’s history of 
the Inca suggest that he drew upon them for 
his Spanish text. Ballads were recited at fu- 
nerals in commemoration of the dead. 

Modem Pemvian popular poetry in the old 
Quechua language is known from several 
collections of songs, in particular those of 
Mrs. d’Harcourt. Some scholars are inclined 
to regard these songs as survivals of ancient 
Inca styles and inspirations, but since there 
is no possibility of making comparisons, such 
a decision is hypothetical. The Spanish influ- 
ence on these compositions ought not be 
minimized, though in recent times it has 
been, for purely nationalistic reasons. 

That the Chibcha of Colombia, who were 
achieving a civilization almost as great as tiat 
of the Inca, must have had a rich oral litera- 
ture may be inferred from their beautiful 
mythology. But nothing has survived. Some 
idea of their religious poetry may be gained 
from the songs of the Kaggaba, a Chibcha- 
speaking tribe of western Colombia. The 
songs collected there by Preuss are charms 
to be recited during ceremonies to curb die 
demons; they are accompaniments to dances. 

South of the ancient Inca lived the war- 
like Araucanians; they have survived as a 
powerful and energetic tribe. The Spanish 
chroniclers of the 17th c. who described the 
culture of these Indians stated that they had 
composers who sang at feasts and whose 
talents were rewarded by the chiefs. Like the 
Inca, they had sagas celebrating the great 
deeds of former chiefs. Not a single specimen 
of early Araucanian poetry has come down to 
us, but we have relatively good collections of 
modem songs. These songs, which are often 
improvised, have as their subjects war, love, 
friendship, death, or the minor events and 


miseries of daily life. There are also sonos 
that are sung during the construction of hute 
or during threshing for the entertainment of 
the participants; they are not work sonos. 
Some songs are charms and are sung before 
games or other enterprises. As in Peru, the 
best compositions are hymns to the Supreme 
Being; these are sung at ceremonies, the 
famous ngillatum. Unfortunately, they were 
recorded only in recent times and it is not 
always easy to distinguish betu'een Christian 
elements and those that are part of the tradi- 
tional background. In Araucanian oral litera- 
ture we also must include shamanistic con- 
jurations, of which we have several texts. 

No systematic study has been made of 
Araucanian prosody, but Lenz has analyzed 
some of its characteristics. A salient trait of 
all Araucanian songs is the monotonous repe- 
tition of a single verse, as many as five times. 
The number of syllables in a verse usually 
varies from six to ten. The rhythm is trochaic, 
sometimes iambic, but the alternation of 
accentuated and imaccentuated syllables is 
capricious. In the melodic recitations these 
irregularities disappear in the contraction or 
prolongarion of syllables. In the syntax fre- 
quent use is made of vocatives and dual forms, 
since the songs usually are addressed to one 
person. 

Drama. Some of the masked performances 
of the Amazonian Indians, particularly the 
tribes of the Orinoco and Rio Negro tribu- 
taries, may well be regarded as incipient dra- 
matic forms, since the dancers sing and per; 
form in the-manner of the spirits whom they 
impersonate. Several chroniclers maintained 
that the Inca had a regular theatre, but under 
this term we must understand ritual repre- 
sentations that may have included symbolic 
dances and narrations by one or two perform- 
ers who were answered by choruses. Those 
who favor the hypothesis of the existence of 
a native drama in ancient Peru give as evi- 
dence the drama OlJanta which is known to 
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us in manuscripts of tlie end of the i8th c., 
but which may have been composed between 
the end of the 17th and tlie middle of the 
1 8th c. It is a romantic love story about a 
famous chief Ollanta and the Inca’s daughter, 
wlm is priestess of the Sun in a convent. 
When tliis sacrilegious love is discovered, 
Ollanta rebels against the emperor, whom he 
defies for many years, until at last he is de- 
feated by a vile ruse. The magnanimous em- 
peror pardons him and the tale has a happy 
ending. Tire subject, composition and meter 
are obviously of Spanish inspiration; the play 
definitely is a poor imitation of the contem- 
porary Spanish theatre. Some songs inter- 
spersed in the text were taken from Indian 
folklore and have a more genuinely Indian 
tone. 

During tlie colonial period edifying dramas 
in the Quechua vernacular were composed by 
the Jesuits or under Jesuit influence. These 
"autos sacramentales’’ can hardly be regarded 
as an expression of native talents. 

Proverbs, The proverb is a literary form 
that is exceedingly rare in the Americas. Its 
absence has been regarded as one of the most 
strilung contrasts between the literary types 
of the Old and the New World. In South 
America, proverbs are found among the 
Araucanian Indians, a tribe that has been 
ex-posed to long, continuous Spanish influ- 
ence. However, since many of their proverbs 
have an Indian turn and since there is a 
native word for the form, it is not unlikely 
that proverbs may represent a heritage of the 
older native culture. Among Araucanian 
proverbs are: “Riclies vanish like the perfmne 
of flowers.” “A spider may save a life” (i.e., 
small things may have vital importance). 
“Wlien mountains grow angry, it thunders” 
(i.e., you are using violent arguments instead 
of reason). 

Two proverbial sayings of the Menuane 
Indians of the Putumayo region have been 
quoted by Whiffen, but these are simply 


traditional statements passing judgment on 
their enemies, the Andoke. (Tlie Andoke re- 
torted upon tlieir foes, as in ‘If a Karahone 
gives you a pineapple, beware!”) The Menu- 
ane are said to have a great many sucli pro- 
verbial statements, but no other examples are 
given, so tliat it is not possible to know their 
content. Generally speaking, a proverb is a 
precept derived from human experience and-- 
should not be confused with stereotjqie state- 
ments about such and such a group, etc. 

Riddles. Like proverbs, riddles are consid- 
ered to be alien to most American Indian cul-' 
tures. Araucanian riddles probably are Indian 
imitations of Spanish originals. However, this 
cannot be so in the case of Menuane riddles. 
These Indians perform animal dances that are 
combined with riddles. The dancers turn 
around a man who asks a riddle. All those 
that cannot solve it follow the man, imitating 
his movements, which are clues. Wflioever 
solves the riddle takes the place of tlie ques- 
tioner. The riddles are about animals and . 
undoubtedly belong to the native culture. 

In the folkloric texts collected among the 
Cashinaua Indians by Caspitarano de Abreu, 
there is a list of riddles, but few of them actu- 
ally are riddles in our sense of the word. They 
belong rather to the categorj’ of quizzes. 

Charms. Charms consisting of meaningless 
syllables or expressing an underlying wish 
are probably present in all the native cultures 
of South America. Among the Arekuna and 
the Taulipang tliere are a great many charms, 
which form a literary type in tliemselves. 
They are short compositions that mention tlie 
desired effect and allude to a myth whicli is 
told in connection wdth tlie charm and guar- 
antees its efficacy. To disarm an enemy, the 
Taulipang would repeat: 

"I disarm my enemy when he is about to 
strike, \\flien they are wild ivith anger, I 
make their bodies weak. I remove tlie strength 
of their hearts. I make tliem laugh. Tliat is 
what the people of today must say when they 
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want to kop their enemies. They have to call 
me. I am Pipeza. I am here. 'V^en the wld 
animals are ready to kill me, to tear me np, 

I make them weak. 

“I remove the savagery of their hearts. I 
make them laugh. I stop their weapons. That 
is what the people of today must say to their 
enemies when these are ready to kill them. • 
. They have called me. I am Maluime.” 

(The charm is explained by a myth. Once 
upon a time, the Lightnings wanted to kill 
the Armadillos. But they had heard about the 
plan and pronounced this charm. When the 
Lightnings arrived, the Armadillos walked 
about, in strange and ridiculous antics.- The 
Lightnings laughed and made peace. See 
Theodor Koch-Grunberg, Vom Roroima zwn 
Ormoco. Stuttgart, 1923, v. 3, pp. 223-224.) 

, Oratory- Oratory has been cultivated by 
. most South American Indian tribes as one of 
tlieir most important arts. Eloquence is one of 
the main prerequisites to attaining and hold- 
ing chieftainship among the Araucanians and 
the Chaco Indians. In the Chaco a chief cus- 
tomarily makes a long speech every morning 
and evening, to which no one is obliged to 
listen, and on every solemn occasion. Long 
boastful speeches are also very commonly part 
of every festive drinking bout. The partici- 
pants give vent to old grudges and often end 
by challenging those by whom they feel they 
have been injured or insulted. There is little 
documentation about the literary devices of 
South American Indian oratory, save for the 
, statement that repetition is a usual device and 
that grammatical forms and phrases and im- 
ages foreign to daily conversation are widely 
■ used in speeches. 

The Sotirces. of South Americaii Indian 
ToVdore. In the present state of South Amer- 
ican ethnology, a general analysis of Indian 
- oral literature is rendered difficult by the lack 
of comparative studies and the poor quality 
, ' of much of dur source material. Relatively 
few collections of myths have as yet been 


made by conscientious and well trained spe- 
cialists; most of those that we must utilize 
were recorded by early, missionaries- and by- 
travelers who too often were content with bad 
and truncated versions. Some collectors even , 
improved on the originals to suit their own 
taste. These disadvantages are to ascertain' 
extent' compensated for by the early date at 
which some stories were transcribed. Myths 
of the Taino Indians of the. West Indies were 
put in writing by Pane shortly after the dis- 
covery, of America. Thanks to the efforts of 
the French cosmographer Andrd Thevet, ,we 
have a fair knowledge of the inythology and 
folklore of the Tupinamba Indians of the' 
region of Rio de Janiero, although these In- 
dians disappeared about four centuries ago. 

Soon after the conquest of the Inca empire, 
the chroniclers of Peru, particularly Francisco 
de Avila, served science by recording various 
myths and, tales of the Indians. TTie one-sided 
interest of the Spaniards in myths and legends 
that paralleled biblical material arid their own 
historical traditions, resulted in the permanent* 
loss of a large portion of the native mythology, - 
Nevertheless, the corinogony and Culture 
Hero cycles of these Indians are known 
in their general lines. The mythical origin of 
the Inca lineage is comparatively well known. 
In addition, Avila’s recently discovered manu- 
script in the-Quechua language gives us a fair 
idea of the mythology of the Indians of the 
Peruvian coast. The stories of the local gods 
are interspersed with many ,other folkloric 
theihes; together, they provide extremely inter- 
esting material for comparisons with the folk- 
lore of the rest of the Americas. Other vestiges 
of the cosmogony of the littoral .peoples have 
come to us in Calancha’s chronicle. Some 
inkling of the variety and richness of the early 
cultures of Peru also may be gained from a 
mere inspection of the histories of the gods 
and demons painted on the vases of Chimu. 

. The mythology of the Chibcha of Colom-. 
bia has survived only in fra^entary form. 
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Like so many otKer Spanish chroniders, Pedro 
Simon .was interested in and recorded the 
adventures and wanderings of the Culture 
Hero, but gave no heed to other material 
equally available to him. 

The andent cosmological myths of the 
Araucanians of Chile have perished; only the 
story of the Great Flood has survived. The 
modem folklore of these Indians, who belong 
even today to one of the most populous tribes 
of South America, is known through several 
valuable collections recorded in the vernacular 
or in Spanish. Unfortunately, these myths 
and tales have been so deeply influenced by 
European themes and patterns that it is 
almost impossible nowada3's to make a dis- 
tinction between native elements and recent 
accretions. Monsters, spirits, and ghosts are 
all favorite characters; as in modem Andean 
folklore. Fox appears in animal tales as a 
trickster. 

Except for the aforementioned Tupinamba 
myths that were transcribed in 1555 and some 
Cariri myths recorded in the 17th c. by 
Martin de Nantes, the mythology of the 
primitive tribes of South America remained 
little knoum until the 19th c. At that time 
the interest of scientific minded travelers was 
once more directed toward mythology by the 
rapid development of folkloric studies in 
Europe. Very valuable myths and tales, 
notably those of the Yuracare Indians, were 
included in d’Orbigny’s monumental work. 
A great many mythological texts appeared in 
accounts -tvritten by missionaries. Indeed, ex- 
cept for the collections made by certain an- 
thropologists who now began a sj'stematic 
investigation of South America, the best 
transcriptions were made bj' missionaries. 

The great impulse to the study of Brazilian 
Indian folklore was given by Couto de 
Malgalhaes in his now classic w'ork O 
Salvagein and . bj' Barbosa Rodriguez in his 
collection PoTcmditha Avmmnense. Both au- 
thors obtained their texts from half ciwlized 


Indians who spoke the Vmgoa geral, the Tupi 
dialect used along the Amazon River and its 
tributaries. 

For the Indians of the Guianas we have a 
valuable collection of myths made by Brett, 
but imfortimately he published them in me- 
diocre English verse. His collections were . 
continued by Roth, Koch-Grunberg, Gillin, 
Farabee and Ogilvie, so that toda}' the folk- 
lore of the Carib, Arawak and Warrau tribes 
is the best known in South America. The 
mythology of the Witoto, a Mid tribe of the 
Putumayo River, was recorded by Preuss in 
a monumental work that is, nevertheless, 
marred by fantastic lunar interpretations. The 
Brazilian scholar Capistrano de Abreu ob-'- 
tained from two Cashihaua Indians a splen- 
did assortment of myths and tales which he 
transcribed in the native Pano dialect of this 
tribe. The Finnish anthropologist Karsten 
published a few myths of the warlike Jivaro, 
a people famous for their shrunken head 
trophies. 

The folklore of the modem Tupi-Guarani 
tribes is known principally through the col- 
lections made by the intrepid Brazilian an- 
thropologist Curt Nimuendaju among the 
Apapocuva-Guarani, the Tembe and the 
Shipaya. More recently Nimuendaju has 
transcribed myths from some of the last rem- 
nants of the G6 tribes, the Apinaj'6 and the 
Sherente. These Indians, who maj' represent 
the early ethnic strata of Brazil, are especially 
interesting because of their complex social 
structure and rich ceremonial life. A com- 
parison of their mytholog)' Mth that of other 
South American tribes undoubtedly udll help 
to solve many problems of culture contact 
and diffusion. 

The expedition of the German anthro- 
pologist Karl von den Steinen to the head- 
waters of the Xingu, which led to the dis- 
cover)' of Indian tribes untouched by modem 
ciwlization, had a profund influence on the 
course of South American ethnology. He re- 
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corded at length the Culture Hero myths of 
the Bakairi, a Carib tribe, and some creation 
myths of the Bororo. Considerable material on 
Bororo mythology may also be found in 
Father Colbacchini’s remarkable work on 
these Indians, whose social organization and 
mythology recall those of the G6 tribes. 

Among the best contributions to South 
American ethnology made by the Swedish 
anthropologist Nordenskiold are the myths 
.and tales that he collected among the little 
knovra tribes of Eastern Bolivia. The main 
sources for Chaco mythology are found in the 
works of Campana, Karsten, Metraux, Nor- 
denskiold and Palavecino. 

Finally, the mythology and folklore of the 
now almost extinct tribes of Tierra del Fuego, 
the Yaghan and Ona, are among the most 
abundantly documented on the continent, 
mainly through the endeavors of Father 
Martin Gusinde. 

The comparative and analytical study of 
South American folklore was initiated by 
Ehrenreich in the late 19th c. Since that time, 
this important work has been neglected ex- 
cept for some specialized researches, such as 
those of Lehmann-Nitsche on stellar mythol- 
ogy and on etiological themes. 

• Among the few popular collections of South 
American mythology, those prepared by Koch- 
Griinberg and by Krickeberg are the best. 

' It is still premature to try to establish his- 
torical theories on the basis of our present 
knowledge of South American folklore. 
Ehrenreich’s attempt to attribute certain types 
of myths to a specific linguistic family has 
not been borne out by the distribution of 
their themes on the continent. For example, 
the Twin story, which he assigns to the Tupi- 
Guaranf, has been told by countless non- 
Guararii tribes, and was familiar to the An- 
dean peoples as well. Even the themes of 
Peruvian and Colombian mythologies may 
not he regarded as distinctive of the area of 
the Andean high civilizations, for both die 


motifs -and the patterns that characterize them 
occur among the tribes of the pampas and the 
tropical forest area. 

There appears to be a certain amount of' 
correlation between the mythology of the 
Chaco tribes. and that of the marginal tribes 
of Eastern Brazil (e.g. such motifs as the 
adventures of Sun and Moon, the women 
born from the body fragments of a woman, 
the star wife, etc.). The folklore of the 
Fuegian peoples has several ties with that 
of the Araucanians and of the Chaco Indians; 
e.g., the pattern of their Twin -story cycles 
frequendy recurs in South American lore. 
Nonetheless, it is too early to define South, 
American folklore in terms of geographical 
areas. The culture areas of South America • 
have hardly been established; for wide regions 
material is entirely lacking, and in others the 
material is so inadequate that every character- , 
ization based on existing sources would be 
misleading. There is indeed still touch to be 
done before South American mythology and 
folklore will be well documented and familiar. 
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Middle Ages. Can tares. The slow rise of 
the Spanish language from Latin coincides 
with the Spanish recapture of the land from 
the Moors. The great events of these cen- 
turies were preserved in epic songs, los can- 
tares de gesta, songs of the deeds. One of the 
earliest of these is the lost but partly recon- 
structed C2-57 lines) Cantar de los siete 
Infantes de Salas, or de Lara, a typical Span- 
ish loth c. story of murder and revenge. Of a 
later type is El Cantar de Bernardo del Carpio, 
a song of Roland from the Spanish point of 
view, regarding Roland as an enemy; this w'as 
reshaped from the Chronicle of Lucas de 
Tuy, ca. 1225. The classical epic, El Cantar 
de Mio Cid, is the only completely preserved 
older epic (1140). It falls into three sections: 
Ci) the banishment of Don Rodrigo, the Cid, 
hy Alfonso VI, ca. 1075; (2) the mistreatment 
of his daughters by their husbands, the Coxmts 
of Carrion; (3) their rehabilitation and the 
punishment of the Counts at the Cortes of 
Toledo. 

This old Spanish Cid epic, with its frozen 


locutions, is most varied and rich. There is 
dignity and tenderness in the Cid’s leave- 
taking from his tvife, parted “as the nail from 
the flesh.” From the reckless deeds of the 
banished Cid we turn to the sadistic cruelty 
of the Counts; among the followers of the 
Cid there is the cheer of comradeship and 
faith. Deftly the moods are introduced, 
whether of adventure, of love, or— as here- 
of foreboding: 

Entrado son los ifantes al robredo de Corpes. 
Los montes son altos, las ramas pujan con las 
nuoves, 

E las bestias fieras que andan aderredor. . . . 
Con quantos que ellos traen, yazen essa noch, 
Con sus mugieres en bragos demuestranles 
amor; 

iMal gelo cumplieron quando salie el sol! 

Now the infantes have entered the oak wood 
of Corpes. 

The mountains are high, the branches over- 
top the clouds. 
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And the wild beasts that roam. , . . 

With all their men, they camp there through 
this night, 

With their wives in their arms, they show 
them their love; 

Alas, woe was in store for them, when the 
sun would rise! 

A fragment of a 13 c. epic, Roncesvalles, 
has been found (published by Men 4 ndez 
Pidal, 1917); and vigorous research seems to 
indicate a fertile period of such works. Pidal 
believes there was a cantar de gesta, e.g., on 
Rodrigo, the last Gothic king, whose ravish- 
ing of Count Julian’s daughter led the Count 
to summon Taric the Moor from Africa into 
Spain (71 1 A.D.); this event is told in Arabic 
chronicles of the nth c., in the Latin 
Chronica Gothorum, and in a fable of the 
Chronica Silensis, of 1115. 

Into this Spanish epic flow, there pour 
strains of the French chansons de geste, as 
in La gran conquista de Ultramar (written 
under Sancho IV, 1284-95), ^ 

Knight of the Swan that reads like a chivalry 
novel. 

French influence due to the Cluniac move- 
ment in Spain turned emphasis from the 
national subjects and irregular versification 
of the so-called mester de juglaria to the spir- 
itual -subjects and regular versification of the 
mester de clerecta, consisting generally of 
strophes of four monorhymed alexandrines, 
called ciiadema via. This trend begins with 
translations in imcertain octosyllables, as the 
rhymed hagiography (saint's life) La Vida 
de Santa Maria Egipciaca,, who in her worldly 
life . 

-Tanto quiere jugar y reir 
Que nol’ miembra ,que ha de morir 

Like's so much to laugh and play 
That she forgets she has to die. 
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This anonymous poem of the early 13th c. 
is followed by the voluminous works of 
Gonzalo de Berceo (1198-1265?). He was 
probably a secular priest and a minstrel, in 
the manner of St. Francis, the joctdator 
Domini. Thus at' the end of La vida del 
glorioso Confesor Santo Domingo de Silos 
(1230) he prays: . 

Padre, entre los otros, a mi non desempares, 
Ca dizen que bien sueles pensar de . tus 
juglares. , 

Father, with the others, take me under Thy 
protection. 

For they say that Thou useth to think well 
of Thy minstrels. 

The public he addresses, however, is the same’ 
large crowd to whom the juglares nacionales. 
turned. Besides his other lives of saints (Saji 
Milldn de Cogolla; Santa Qrid) Berceo wrote 
a series of Miracles, of Our Lady; in one of 
these (Duelo que pzo la Virgen Maria), he 
gives an archaic song of the soldiers on guard 
at Christ’s tomb; his language throughout is 
varied and ' expressive. - ' . 

The same form is used in the 10,000 lines 
of Juan Lorenzo de Astorga’s Lihro de Alix- 
andre (ca. 1250), which pictures Alexander 
'in combat, refusing to be a “tributary vassal 
of the King of Babylon.!’ The impressive de- 
scriptions of, nature, of orieiital matvelsj- of 
the majestic tent of Alexander with its sym- 
bols of the twelve months, . blend vyith an 
Iberic ascetism that pales before the Amazon 
Queen Caletrix:. 

De la su fermosura no quiero mas cantar 

Temo fer alguno de voluntad pecar., . 

Of her beauty I will sing no more 

For fear lest I lead someone into sin. 
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The anon)Tnous Lihro de Ayolonio, reshap- 
ing a B)'zantine story of the of Tyre, a 
bit more boldly presents the awakening of 
love: 

AI56 contra la duena im poquiello el cejo, 

Fu6 ella de verguenza prisa un poquillejo. 

He lifted his eyebrows just a bit, to the lass; 
And, just a little bit, bashfulness overcame 
her. 

The popular ciiadenia via form was also 
used for the inspiring patriotic cantor, El 
Poema de Fentdn Gonzales Cca. 1250), by a 
monk of San Pedro de Arlanza. In the course 
of ^e 14th c. the epics and chronicles of die 
olden style died. 

Lj'ricism. Various sources may have blended 
to produce the early Spanish Irac. Ribera 
emphasizes the influence of the popular 
Arabic lyrics, stemming from Mucadam ben 
Muafa in the 9th c. His principal strophes 
were the zejel, a monorhymed carol with 
chorus CAAbbha, AAccca, AAddda); and a 
guexah of alternate rhjnies. These forms 
appear in the Arabic candonero of Abdn 
Guzman C1095-1150). Pidal emphasizes the 
native popular "romance” poetrj', in an idiom 
betiveen Late Latin and Old Spanish, which 
still in the time of Alfonso (1126-57) 
must have been rich in condones de mayo, 
de vela, de segadores (songs of May; watch- 
man’s, reaper’s songs’) and the like, and many 
women’s songs, as the villaitdcos of the shep- 
herdess and the serranillas of the serrana, the 
girl-guide through a mountain pass. Some of 
the Castilian poetry of the early 13th c. 
— e.g. La razon de amor and Elena y Maria 
—shows the influence of the French debat, 
as does the more scholastic Dispttta del 
ahna y del cuerpo (Debate between the body 
and the sotd'). 

The first Spanish trovador, King Alfonso X, 
the Wise,* using the Gallo-Portuguese 


tongue, ivrote the 450 Cantigas de Santa 
Maria, mainly miracles, but with 41 loores 
(praises) and 15 hj-mns. They are very sim- 
ple, wnth primitive refrains that seem pious 
echoes of olden May songs: 

Quern a Virgen ben senira 
A paraiso ira. 

WHioso serves Our Lady well 
Win go to Paradise. 

Similarly rooted in the popular, and in this 
respect very different from the Provengal 
troubadours, were other trovadors, Pedro 
Amigo de Sernlla; King Sancho I; Airas 
Nunes de Santiago; King Don Dinis of Por- 
tugal. Juan Zorro and Pero Meogo imitated 
the women’s songs (cantigas d'amigoy, those 
supposedly simg by the man (cantigas d'amor') 
were imitated by Nufio Fernandes Tomeol. 
WTiole collections of popular IjTic songs can 
be found in the Candonero da Vaticana and 
the Ccaidonero Colocd-Brancnti; only the 
Candonero de Ajuda contains primarily 
learned material. The Castilian language 
rarely appears in these poems; but the poetical 
prose diction of the 1 3th c. translation of The 
Song of Songs forms the basis of the classical 
language of mysticism, as already mirrored in 
Berceo’s Santa Oria, who hopes to go to 
heaven: 

Luego en esti talamo querria ser noria. 

Then in that bridal bed I should like to be 
bride. 

Didacticism. The prose of the period is 
entirely didactic. Outside of the legal (fueros) 
and the historical (cronicas'), it ranges from 
stories to proverbs, from debates to exposi- 
tions of man’s estates. Tt is a learned litera- 
ture, by compilers of oriental material such as 
exempla (stories with a moral) for preachers, 
but also more interesting material, e.g. Calila 
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e Dimnaj fables in dialogue of a lung and his 
adviser. Rich in matter from natural history, 
these, stories, coming from India through the 
Arabs, were fused with Castilian traditions by 
Infante Don Juan Manuel Ci 2.82-1 349), in 
El Conde Eiicanor, also called El lihro de 
Patronio, from the man who gives advice to 
the count through the stories of men or ani- 
rrials. The oriental influence appears in the 
lengthy and polite introductions to the 
exempla, in the vague suggestions of actual 
persons, in the endless wise digressions. The 
native strain is present in particular charac- 
ters, flesh and blood persons in the Castilian 
countryside. 

The moral stories, El lihro de ejemplos, of 
Climente Sanchez (1379-1426) are arranged 
alphabetically (A to M). Women are at- 
tacked, increasingly, after the translation from 
the Arabic Sendehar ordered by the Infante 
Don Fadrique in 1253 and called Book of the 
devices and tricks of women; and the clergy 
are criticized in El lihro de los gatos (Book of 
the Cats; but probably a bad rendering of the 
Hebrew agadas, stories). The Jewish influ- 
ence is more certain in the Disciplina clericalis 
of the convert Petrus Alfonsus. El lihro del 
cahallero Zifar, called the first chivalry novel, 
has a basic frame-story within which are ad- 
ventures, advice, miracles, fairy tales, and 
picaresque fun. The oldest Spanish novel that 
praises woman (in spite of imrequited love) 
is Juan Rodriguez de la Camar’s El siervo 
lihre de amor (ca. 1440). An historical report, 
hy Pedro Rodriguez de Lena, of Quinones’ 
defense of the' San Marcos bridge of Orbigo 
near Leon, with 9 companions against 62 
knights, in honor of his lady (1439), was 
given the style of a novel a century later hy 
Juan de Pineda, as El lihro del Paso honroso 
de Snero de Qtiinones, 

The most poetical of the “books of the 
estates” of man is La danza de la muerte, 
where death as a minstrel invites men of 
every estate to follow hira, and only the monk 


is ready. The "dance of death” seems to have 
entered Spain from France via Catalonia; the 
monks of Montserrat used to perform one 
Ad mortem festinamus. 

Violent satire against the court, under the 
guise of a convent visited by a Provincial 
appears in Coflas del Provincial (ca. 1470); 
Coplas de Mingo Revtdgo is a complaint of 
the people (as Revulgo) against Enrique 
IV. A more homely wisdom appears in Inigo 
L6pez de Mendoza’s’^ collection of Proverbs 
old women tell at the fireside, al^phahetically 
arranged— among them: 

Hard bread needs a sharp tooth. 

A woman who looks around a lot, spins little. 
Many words, many mistakes. 

Wisdom and irony blend in the rhymed 
adages, Proverhios morales, compiled ior King 
Pedro the Cruel (1350-69) by the rabbi of 
Carrion, Sem Tob. The author’s spirit is 
manifest in his lines: 

The rose, that springeth from the thorn, 

I deem no less because thus bom; 

Nor is the value of good wine 
Lessened by its source, the vine. 

The falcon is not less esteemed 
When its vile nest it seeketh. 

Nor should exempla less be deemed 
Because a Jew speaketh. 

A century later a similar wise irony permeates 
the little Dialogo entre el amor y un viejo of 
Rodrigo de Cota, in which an old man, 
granted the fires of love, grows ashamed of 
his decaying body youthfully flaming. 

In the later Middle Ages, the oriental spirit 
developed an external form, generally called 
mozdrahe; in art, mudejar; in literature 
aljamiado: barbarian. Thus the Capias de 
Yogef are written in Spanish with Hebrew 
letters; El poema de Yugtif with Arabic letters; 
as well as an Alexander poem and other ma- 
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terial. The legend of Buddha, however, came 
into Spanish through the Latin, in La Estoria 
de Josaphat e de Barham, and left traces in 
many tales. 

Individual Medieval Autliors. Juan Ruiz,^ 
Arcipreste de Hita, tvrote tlie 7,000 lines of 
El Ebro de huen amor, a miscellaneous gath- 
ering of miracles, exempla, fabliaux, debates 
(Mrs. Lenten and Mr. Flesh), held together 
by a rhjTned autobiography and a Pandarus 
tde: 

De la santidad mucho es bien eran licionario. 
Mas de juego de burla es chico brewario. 

It is a very well extended reader of saintliness, 
But also, a little brewary of play and fun. 

With metrical variation from 4 to 14 syllables, 
and an extraordinary’ vocabulary', the work 
has masterstrokes of portraiture, in the pic- 
ture of the archpriest’s servant, Don Fur6n, 
in the subtleties of the descriptions of love. 
The book ranges Mdely over human moods 
and failings; it parodies legal, Moorish, and 
liturgical speech; it piles on humorous stories, 
uses mock-heroic motifs, yet develops its fables 
smoothly. And the ironic, at times obscene, 
jester also can pray. El libro de huen amor is 
a fit contemporary of Boccaccio and Chaucer. 

Pero Lopez de Ayala (1332-1407), diplo- 
mat, chancellor of Castile, historian QCronica 
del Rey Don Pedro"), is a social satirist in 
various moods and metres. In the Rimado de 
Palacio he extends the cuadenia via to a kind 
of sestina and soimet, in its 1,465 strophes 
scourging the manners and actions of the 
court His satire contains no humor, but a 
sadness, a pious sorrow at the misery' of the 
poor and the misfortune of the Church, 
whose Pope is a prisoner at Avignon. 

Don Enrique de Villena (1384-1434) is 
one of the many-sided men of die Middle 
Ages, a dabbler in magic, an interpreter of 
dreams. He applies an allegorical-moral inter- 


pretation to The Twelve Labors of Hercules, 
and teaches manners in the Arte cisoria, a 
manual of cart'ing and etiquette. Fie iiTOte 
a poetics. Arte de trohar, and made the first 
Castilian translations of the Aeneid and The 
Divine Comedy. 

The Marques of Santillana, Don Inigo 
Lopez de Mendoza, developed old Spanish 
poetic patterns (10 serranillas) and new ones 
from Italy (42 Sonetos hechos al itdlico 
modo). In Prohemio e carta al CondesUible de 
Portugal he defined poetry as “a fiction of use- 
ful things covered tvith a beautiful veil.” His 
Inferno de los Enamorados copies Dante’s 
Canto V, as Diana shows Hippolytus the un- 
happy- lovers in hell. Boimd by die tradition 
of el arte mayor (a sequence of 10 or ii sy'Ua- 
ble lines with hovering accent), Don Inigo 
was not wholly successful in bringing the 
pure hendecasyllable into Spanish verse. 

Scarcely more successful was Juan de Mena 
(1411-56) who first translated the Iliad, and 
first— if the popular Coplas de \Ay Panaderal 
be really his— satirized the decaying knight- 
hood. His Lah)’Tinth of Fortune (also called 
Las tresdentas. The Three Hundred, i.e. 
strophes) imitates Dante’s Paradiso, but there 
are touching scenes of Spanish history’ and 
lives of saints. He was followed by Juan de 
Padilla (1468—1522). 

Moral in form, but erotic in spirit, is die 
Corvacho o Reprohacion de amor mundano of 
Alfonso Martinez de Toledo (1398-1470), 
archpriest of Talavera. With sensuous and 
sadistic stories, set in a sanctimonious frame, 
he sets out to prove the tvickedness of women. 
With rich vocabulary and lively style he pic- 
tures espedally the coquetry’ and pretense of 
the city women. 

G6mez Manrique (1412-90), nephew of 
die Marqu6s de Santillana and uncle of Jorge 
Manrique, in his Poesias uses vivid similes 
and his poetic power mainly for political 
ends. But his “liturgical” drama (following 
the older Misterio de los Reyes Magos) of die 
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adoration , of the shepherds, Representacion 
del nacimiento de Ntiestro Senor, and his, 
Lavientaciones for the Holy Week, are 
' important relics of the Spanish medieval 
theatre. 

Jorge Manrique^ is a learned poet His 51 
varied Poesias deal mainly with inner aspects 
of man; nature has little place in them. He 
builds an elegy QCoplas por h miierte de su 
padre") into a philosophy of death: 

Nuestras vidas son los rios 
Que van a dar en la mar 
Que es el morif ... 

Y consiento en mi morir 
Con voluntad placentera 
Clara y pura. 

Our lives are the rivers 
That run toward the sea 
That is our dying . . . 

And I assent to my dying 
With a gende will 
Clear and pure. 

Feman P^rez de Guzman (1376-1460), 
the first Spanish biographer (in the vein of 
Plutarch), presents two volumes of heroes 
and saints, and a sympathetic and critical 
study of contemporaries, Las generaciones, 
setitblanzas y dbras. Still more famous are the 
24 portraits in the Lihro de los claros' varones 
de Castilla of Hernando de Pulgar (r436- 
93 ^ 

The work of the 15th c. poets is preserved 
in many candoneros, ordered by King Juan 11 
, ' of Castille and Alfonso V of Aragon. Thus 
the Ccmcionero de Baena contains, among the 
works of 54 Castilian poets, the devout and 
, the, obscene lyrics of Alfonso de Villasandino, 
the political and allegorical Dante imitations 
of Francisco , Imperial, the realistic rhymes of 
Rey de Ribera. The Cancionero de Suiniga 
.-is filled with popular verse, and poems of the 
sentimental Carvajales; Juan de I’apia; Pedro 


de Santa Fe. The wittiest of all these, poets is 
Juan Alvarez Cato (1440^1496?). ■ - 
The Renaissance. The Spanish Renaissance 
is interlinked with the . Counterreformation 
and with baroque. Kept by its Church loyalty 
from the merely secular humanist rouse, 
Spain not only renewed Latin, Greek, and 
also Hebrew studies, but by its keen intro- 
spection anticipated modem psychology. -The 
study of traditional theology that , culminated 
in Luis de Lion and Francisco Sudrez was 
prepared by the philosophy of Luis Vives 
(before Bacon to use inductive methods and 
experiment). Martyr Anglerius, Lucius Ma- 
rineus Siculus, and other scholars at Alcali 
and Salamanca. The Spanish discoveries and 
colonization helped develop a national unity,' 
and the broad popular basis of Spanish life 
and art maintained a practical realism. 
The sciences were drawn to the new needs, 
as by Perez de Oliva, who foresaw the tele-, 
phone. Mathematics and astronomy were ap- 
plied to navigation; the ocean depths were 
fathomed and mapped. Arias Montano studied 
atmospheric pressure; Fox Morcillo, fossils. 
The typical attitude was expressed by Fran-' 
cisco Sanchez el Brocense (152,3-99?), in the 
preface to his Paradoxa, that . all things - 
may be freely examined, save the orthodox 
faith. ^ 

A more critical note came into Spain in 
1510 to 1530 wth the works of Erasmus, 
which stirred many of the clergy and con- 
verted Jews (jcristicdios nnevos) against the 
religious folklore, without, however, seriously 
disturbing their fundamental faith.. Charles V 
saw himself as a champion of the Church 
against the paganization of the contemporary 
papacy and against German Protestantism. 
Cardinal Ximdnes de Cisneros founded the 
University of Alcala de Henares to strengthen 
theology; and- he and his collaborators on the 
polyglot Bihle, Bihlia Complutense—die 
Greek scholar Heman Niinez, the Hebrew 
scholar Alonso de Zamora, the Latin scholar 
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Antonio de Nebrija— accepted the Latin Vul- 
gate as their only norm. 

The Erasmian influence blended with a 
pseudo-mystical intoxication at thought of im- 
mediate contact with God, especially in 
such women as Sor Maria de Santo Domingo, 
'la Beata de Piedrahita”; Maria Cazalla; Isa- 
bel de Vergara; Ana Osorio. It carried away 
Augustin de Cazala and Ponce de la Puente, 
and was used in antipapal propaganda, as by 
Chancellor Gattinara and his secretary Alonso 
de Valdds (d. 1532.). It found literary expres- 
sion in the famous Didlogo de la doctrina cris- 
iihiia, by Juan de Valdds (d. 1545), twin 
brother of Alonso. Of more literary signifi- 
cance is Juan’s Didlogo de la lengua, which 
for the first time in history abandons the 
moral judgment of literar)' works to weigh 
their style. A wgorous attack on the pope 
(Clement VII) is in the dialogue on the sack 
of Rome, in 1527, the Didlogo de los cosas 
oairridas en Roma, by Alonso de Vald6s, who 
turns to religious satire in tlie Didlogo de 
Mercurio y Cardn, an examination of the 
souls of the dead. 

Evidences of more modified Erasmian in- 
fluence abound. Military heroism is praised as 
a civilian virtue by Juan Ldpez de Palacios 
Rubios (1450-1525) in his Tratado del 
esfiierzo helico herdico (1524). Human dig- 
nity as a fundamental quality of pagans and 
Christians alike is elevated by Femdn P6rez 
de Oliva (d. 1531) in El didlogo de la digni- 
dad del liovibre. Life and death are examined 
in detached irony by Francisco L6pez de 
Villalobos (1473-1549) in his medical and 
philosophical works, especially in the cancidn 
Veiiga ja la dulce muerte. Aristocratic, as' 
opposed to popular, opinions are upheld in 
Coloquios o didlogos (1547) by the otherwise 
conservative historian Pero Mexia (1499?- 
1550 - Criticism of morals and customs comes 
through the mouth of a shoemaker’s rooster in 
Cristdbal de Villal6n’s Crotaldn; its 19 chap- 
ters in prose are called cantos because the 


cock is singing them; they are a forerunner of 
Cervantes’ Coloquio de los ‘perros (dogs). 
Andrea Laguna (1499-1560) presents ironic 
criticism of foreign customs in- his Viaje de 
Turquia. The Inquisition was displeased with 
the attempt of Juan Huarte de San Juan 
(1530-91?) to explain endowments and tal- 
ents by a psychology dependent on bodily 
conditions and sociological surroundings, as 
in his Examen de ingenios para las ciendas 
(1575). To avoid such clashes, the main 
editor of the second polyglot Bible (Antwerp, 
i 573 )» Benito Arias Montano (1527-98) 
proposed, after the strict Spanish indices of 
1551 and 1559, a more tolerant one, the Index 
of the Duke of Alba (1569), which later 
won the sanction of Rome. 

Yet, in the long run these elements (though 
seen also in poetry: Luis de Le6n, and in the 
novel: Cervantes) remained the exception; 
while under the leadership of the Jesuits and 
with the mystic spirituality, another, side of 
humanistic culture, the aesthetics and psy- 
chology of the classics, s was renewed. 

Among the classical influences on Renais- 
sance Spain, while Aristotle was chief in 
philosophy, Plato was outstanding in litera-_ 
ture. Ovid played a part, for it is the love 
element in Plato that predominated. Despite 
Boscdn’s translation (1534) of Castiglione’s 
Courtier, and other Italian works, however, 
it was not the Italian concept of Plato, but the 
neoplatonic ideas of Plotinus,, that were most 
potent in Spain. These ideas had come there 
through the Christian Fathers, and through 
the Arabs and the Jews (Avempace, Avice- 
bron, Maimonides, Averroes) to Ramon Lull 
and especially to Abrabanel, or Leone Ebreo 
(b. 1490). His Dialoghi d’amore (1535), 
written in hispanized Naples and thrice trans- 
lated into Spanish (1568, 1582, 1590), were 
also popularized by the plagiarist Max-imiliano 
Calyi (1576) and condensed a lo divino by 
Crist6bal de Fonseca (1592). Leone pictures 
the soul seeking creative love (God) through 
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beauty, but more successfully as it loosens the 
bodily ties, silencing the senses to find the 
form of beauty, the divine intellect, within, 
and achieving its goal when ravished by 
death into the primal beauty. Thus, where 
the Renaissance in other lands is concerned 
with man and nature, and seeks to link them 
in a controlled w^orld by logical thought, the 
Spanish Renaissance reaches beyond to the 
relation of man and God, and beyond reason 
reaches forth with intuition and deep faith. 

Renaissance Theatre. The glory of Renais- 
sance Spain is her theatre. The natitity plays 
of Gomez Manrique C1412-90) were devel- 
oped in the hedonistic spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance by Juan del Encina Ci469-r529), 
w'ho after his sojourn in Rome changed the 
shepherds of Bethlehem into Italian pastoral 
figures, concerned rvith a pagan dalliance of 
love and the enjoyment of the hour. Carps 
diem: 

Tomemos hoy gasajado, 

Que manana vien la muerte. 

Let us enjoy this very day. 

For tomorrow we die. 

In his Cristino y Eebea, e.g., Cristino, having 
become a hermit, is triumphantly restored to 
the shepherd state, "for there are more good 
shepherds than monks, and better ones.” 
More moderate is Bartolome de Torres 
Naharro (d- after 1530), wdth simple come- 
dias a noticia, reah'stic scenes (jentremeses 
costiimhnstas') as La Soldadesca (The Sol- 
diers) or La Tinelaria (The Kitcheti Staff); 
or comedies of intrigue, as Comedia Jacinta. 
Comedia Hhnenea is the tjqjical Spanish com- 
edy de capa y espada Cof cloak and sword) 
in a nutshell, with its essential ptmdoitor 
(point of honor), as well as a paradox and 
agtideza (sharp wit). 

The various currente of the time blend 


charmingly in the W'ork of the Portuouese- 
Spanish Gil Vicente (1465-1539), best of 
these early playwrights, and also a goldsmith : 
of note. With bold use of mythology, severe * 
criticism of the church, conscious sensuality 
lightened by humor, Vicente’s plays are 
marked by brilliant technique and equally 
lively control of either tongue. The third 
auto of his Trilogia das harcas (1517,- 
18, -Ip), in Spanish, shows a maiden flirting 
\vith the angel of the barge of death. There 
is irony in his Amadis, and frank pagan joy 
in his Templo 'de Apollo (1^26), in which the 
peasant speaks Portuguese while the gods 
speak the Castilian of Charles V. 

Pagan too is the great forerunner not only 
of the classical drama but of the novel: 
Celestina, or the Tragicoinedia de Calisto y 
Melihea (1499 at Burgos, 16 acts; 1502 at 
Seville, 21 acts; , Act I is very long). This 
tragic acdon en prosfl - combines the go-, 
between (Celestina) theme wdth that of the • 
unfortunate lovers. Against the vulgarity of 
the sen'ants stands the aristocratic dignity of 
the true, and truly noble, lovers: the shrewd, 
scheming, realistic Celestina; the pure and 
gentle hfelibea, victim of' her love. 

From the religious drama the Spanish 
theatre received even greater impetus. The 
passion plays and mysteries were follow'ed by 
Biblical plays: Auto de Cain y Abel by Jaime 
Ferruz; Tragedia llamada Josefna (1535) by 
Micael de Carvajal; Entremes de Noeini y 
Ruth by Sebastian de Horosco (1510-80). 
Corresponding to the English morality play 
was the Spanish one-act farsa sacramental, 
wherein abstractions argued dogma. Under 
the Protestant attack upon the Eucharist, the 
autos sacramentales developed; at first, as in 
Heman L6pez de Yanguas’ Farsa sacramental 
en capias (1620), they glorified the Sacra- 
ment, for presentation on Corpus ^risti 
day; but they soon ranged afield, into para- 
bles as in Juan de Timoneda’s T^terio sacra- 
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mental Ci575) to any theme, sup- 

posedly- to he interpreted a h divino, even 
Graeco-Roman mythology. 

. Some playwrights chose classical themes 
without allegorical purpose: La Venganza de 
Agamemnon (1528) of Femdn Pdrez de la 
Oliva; Filometia C1564) of Juan de Timoneda. 
But more favored were modem subjects, in 
new strophic forms, as the Nise hstimosa and 
Nise lanreada (1577) of Fray Jerdnimo Ber- 
miidez Salamanca, on the murder of Ines de 
Castro, wife of the Infante Peter of Portugal, 
in 1355. These were written in unrhjTned 
hendecasyllables, with sapphic chorases. Cris- 
tdbal de Vimes (r 550-1609) followed the 
more sensational taste for Senecan hlood-and- 
thunder drama in his Atila fnrioso and in love 
tragedies old Dido') and new (Im 

infelice Marcela). 

Much more suited to the stage were the 
worhs of the Sevillian actor Lope de Rueda 
Cd. 1565). His language is flavorous, his dia- 
logue brisk and, although his plot structure 
is weak, Jhe created many popular types in his 
realistic yasos (events, i.e. short dramatized 
stories) as Las aceitunas (The Olives) and 
his comedies, as Enfemia and Arnielinda. He 
introduced colonial figures, Negroes from the 
Caribbean, with a Creole Spanish as colorful 
as themselves. Another Sevillian, Juan de la 
Cueva (1550-1610), sought in his Ejemplar 
‘poetico to standardize popular taste. His plays 
vary from the classical Tragedia de Ayax 
Telamon to the popular Coniedia de la muerte 
del Rey Don Sancho and the Comedia del 
Infamador, which hears a germ of the Don 
Juan story. 

The height of the Spanish Renaissance 
drama was attained by Lope de Vega.’^ Scorn- 
ing the rules and in general the themes of the 
classics, Lope drew from ever)' native and 
popular source, tvith well-knit plots, lively, 
even beautiful, yet natural dialogue, variety 
of characters, in many meters and strophic 


forms. He continued the hulk)' Celestina in 
his autobiographical acdon en prosa, La 
Dorotea. He made the pastoral comedy genu- 
inely rural, as in El villano en sn rincon (The 
Peasant in his comer). He tinged the realistic 
TOth a fairylike fancy. Emphasizing the patri- 
otic (El mejor alcalde el rey; The hest judge, 
the Mng), he especially developed the Span- 
ish ps)'chology of jealous)' and honor, in 
many portraits of honest and heroic women. 
We can only glimpse the many-sidedness of 
Lope’s prodigious production; his 500 extant 
dramas (of some 1,500) range widely. Most 
of them are built in three long acts, jomadas 
(days). His religious plays include autos (El 
vittje del alma; The Sotd’s journey), comedies 
(Lo pngido verdadero; Fiction proving 
Truth), legends (La huejia guarda; The Good 
guard). Among the few plays based on classi- 
cal mythology is one on Orpheus, El marido 
mas prme (The most constant hushaitd). La 
Imperial de Oton (Otto’s Imperial Crown) 
treats the rebellion of Otocar of Bohemia 
against Rudolph of Hapshurg. The master- 
pieces are dramatized romances of Spanish 
history: Las famosas Asturianas (The Famous 
girls of Asturia); La Estrella de Sevilla (The 
Star of Seville); Fuente Ovejuna; El alcalde 
de Zcdamea, Pastoral or Oriental hackgrovmds 
mark other plays; the capa y espada mood, stiU 
more, as El perro del hortelano (The Gar- 
deiter's dog); La Dama hoba (The Lady 
Fool). 

Lope’s work, with its balance of action and 
character, its neatness of significant situations, 
its sinceridad religiosa, sums up the Spanish 
temperament. If Lope does not dwell upon 
ideological questions, that aspect of Spanish 
concern enriches the religious, philosophical 
drama of Tirso de Molina,’^ who is even more 
picturesque and individual in his vocabulary 
than Lope. He reduced his plots to a few 
patterns, developed by continuous improve- 
merit. Tirso, in spite of his wide worldly 
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knowledge, is pious, almost ascetic; St 
Bruno, hero of El mayor desengaiio (The 
Greatest disillnsion), queries: 

Of what use letters and studies, 
dignities, honors, degrees, 
hooks, chairs, offices, 
if the scholars are damned? 

He sets chaste youths against seductive women 
in La mttjer qtie manda en casa (The W oman 
that Tides the house'), in El vergonzoso en 
■palacio (The Bashftd one in the ■palace). But 
he also shows virtue in women: saintliness 
in Santa Juana; courage and mother-love in 
Dona Maria de Molina; innocence, and chas- 
■ tity violated, in El hurlador de Sevilla (The 
Seducer of Seville) and Don Gil de las calzas 
v'erdes ( —ivith the green trousers). Its pic- 
ture of spiritual pride inclines many to attrib- 
ute to Tirso the effective, anonymous Con- 
denado por desconfiado (Damned for lack 
of faith), sprung from the contemporary con- 
trovers)^ over free ^vill; in this play Christian 
humanism opposes its gentleness and humility 
to the arrogance and self-sufficiency aroimd. 

Don Guilldn de Castro y BeUvis’^ limits 
his interest, even in national themes, to indi- 
vidual ' issues. Neglecting the current figure 
of the gracioso— also called hoho (fool); be 
plays the same role as the Shakespearean 
clown, hut in spite of his popularity lacks 
. Shakespearean depth— Guillen sets his fig- 
xires in sharp opposition: Christian and Moor 
. in Los mbcedades del Cid (Youth of the Cid) 
and Las hdzahas (Deeds) del Cid; man and 
. woman in the divorce drama Los mol casados 
(The ill-rvedded) de Valencia and the adul- 
tery drama Glased on Cervantes) El curioso 
hnpertinenfe. Yet he shifted the tragic story 
of Don Alarcos so as to produce a comedia 
with a “happy ending.” 

The vigor and noble spirit of ' the Mexican- 
born hunchback, Juan Ruiz de Alarcdn y 
, Mendoza (1581-1639) animate his zi dramas 
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of poetic justice, as La verdad sospechosa 
(The Suspicious triith), Gandr amigos (How 
to make friends), Las paredes oyen (The 
Walls are listening), El examen de maridos 
(The test of husbands), El semejanie a si 
mismo (His own double). Corneille imitated 
this mood in, Le Menteur; but the Spanish 
baroque theatre continued Alarcdn’s other 
phase, miracle and magic as in El Antecristo; 
La cueva (The cave) de Salamanca; Quien 
mal anda, en nidi acaba (Who does evil, ends 
in evil), an Inquisition trial of a Moor ac- 
cused of using a demon’s help to win his 
bride. 

The Renaissance Lyric. The humanistic 
poets that studied classical and Italian poetry 
were nonetheless primarily interested in the 
popular poetry of Spain. They collected and 
continued the old romances, published them 
in the Cancionero of Fernandez de Gonstan- 
tina, and Cancionero general of Hernando de 
Castilla, and the like; whereas the people 
printed them on broadsides, pliegos siieltos. 
The orally transmitted romances, called viejos 
(old ones) and tradicionales, deal ■with popular 
national themes, in 8-syllable verses with uni- 
form assonance after 16 ^llables. They are 
simple, rude, but dear-cut; they lead the 
reader in medias res (into the midst of 
things) as do the epics. The Moorish ro- 
mances and the border ballads, romances 
fronterizos, have learned ingredients, as have 
the romances juglarescos, mainly on French 
themes (Charlemagne) or Celtic (King 
Arthur). All these mixed types are gathered 
in the Romanceros of Nudo (1550), Najera 
(X550), Ftientes (1550), Sepulveda (1551)1 
Timoneda(r^y^). 

The poets of the x6th c. wrote learned imi- - 
tations, romances artisticos or eruditos, of 
these popular ballads, gathered with the gen- 
uine ones in Romanceros generales of the 
early 17th c., and in many collections of the 
rqth and the 20th century: Herder, Grimm 
(18x5), Depping (1817), Durdn (1832), 
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Wolf and 'Hofmann (1856), Mendndez 
Pelayo (1906), Mendndez Pidal. 

With olden metres and vocabulary but new 
charm and rvit, Cristdbal de Castillejo (1490- 
1550) imitated Ovid and Catullus; his erotic 
verse remains only in an expurgated edition 
Cl 573)* He greets high ladies with flirtatious 
trifles (Vuestros Undos ojos, Ana; your pretty 
eyes, Anna); his chiseled form is at its pealc 
in the quintillas of the imagined dream Yo, 
senora, me sondba, un siieno qne no debiera; 
I, my lady, dreamed a dream I should not. 
Juan Boscdn de Almogaver Cca. 1495-1542) 
brought a more polished Italian technique 
into Spanish poetry; the hendecasyllable the 
Marqu 4 s ..de Santillana had clumsily intro- 
, duced, he smoothed and adapted to the Span- 
ish tongue, minimizing the occurrence of a 
final stress. Three boohs of his poems, fin- 
ished in style but laching in life, were first 
published by his widow in 1543. 

The vitality deficient in Bosc 4 n is richly 
present in his friend Garcilaso de le Vegaf, 
whose work— 3 eclogues, i verse epistle, 5 
odes, and 38 sonnets— was published in one 
volume with Boscdn’s C1543)) and is the 
finest lyric treasure of the Spanish Renais- 
sance. The world of love and beauty evoked 
by grave and gentle Garcilaso rem.ains a 
wonder of lyrical self-analysis. His first eclogue 
Cca. 1536), in stanzas, grows from his own 
unhappy love. The second, in tercets with in- 
ternal rhyme, is more philosophical; the third, 
in ottave rime, \veaves a pastoral tale. La Elor 
de Gnido transforms the quintilla into the 
jewel of the lira form (zj, bii, ay, by, bii) 
later used by Luis de Le6n and S. Juan de la 
Cruz. In these deftly handled forms, Garcilaso 
• presents an harmonious balance of reason and 
passion, and reminds us of the essential 
identity of beauty and goodness, of evil and 
pain. — 

Garcilaso’s less endowed pupil, Gutierre de 
Cetina C 152.0-57?) cultivated the elegant 
madrigal, and with ■plateresc traits C^s of the 


silversmith's art) wove artificial triflings 
around his loves. Also artificial was Hernando 
de Acuna (ca. 1518-ca. 1586) who set 
Charles V’s translation of the old-fashioned 
El Cahallero determinado of Olivier de la 
Marche into double quintillas, and wrrote elab- 
orate sonnets in praise of Spanish unity. 

Greater praise of Spanish glory came from 
the Sevillian Fernando de Herrera,’^ with his . 
great odes celebrating victorj' over tbe Turks 
at Lepanto, the Portuguese at Alcazarquivir, 
the Moriscoes (baptized Moors that stayed 
in Spain after 1492) at Las Alpujarras; his 
estancias hrgas (long strophes) draw power 
from the Bible. Similarly clear and austere- ' 
are his sonnets and other lyrics of love. His 
contemporaries, however, preferred Garcilaso's 
rococo, which, along with Italian models, was 
imitated in the simple and tender, though 
elegant Poesias (pub. by Quevedo, 1631) of 
Francisco de la Tone (ca. 1534-94). More 
graphic and sensuous is Francisco de Figueroa 
(1536-1617; the Tirsi in Cervantes’ Galatea), ■ 
who heaps up propos (exaggerated compli- 
ments) in his description of his love: 

Sunbeams, gold, ivory, sxm, ties, life . . . 
ebony, snow, purple and jessamine, 
amber, pearls, rubies ... 

—and who destroyed the greater part of his 
condones. 

Rodrigo Caro (1573-1647) laments the 
vanished Roman glory of the Seville country 
in the classical A las niinas de Italia. A per- 
vasive disillusionment marks the anonymous 
Epistola moral a Eabio (1626), in calm and 
dignified tercets. Still more baroque in mood, 
despite their classical form, are the sonnets 
and satires of Lupercio Leonardo de Argen- 
sola (1559-1613), and the niore chastened 
work of his brother, the priest Bartolomd 
Leonardo de Argensola (1562-1631). 

Prose. Though also fostered by treatises 
from France, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
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'ascetidsm and mysticism, combined with 
sharp criticism of social customs and mores, 
had a strong native growth in Renaissance 
Spain. The first archibishop of reconquered 
Granada, Fray Hernando de Talavera (142.8- 
1507) in his Breve forma de confesar and 
Tractado frovechoso de vestir y de calzar 
(Useful treatise on how to dress and he 
shod') sharply criticizes the festivities, drink- 
ing, bull-fights, cosmetics, of contemporary 
culture. With keen psychology he indicates 
that some persons may drink water with a 
more sensuous delectation than others drink 
wine. Lifting the medieval Art of Dying (ars 
tnoriendi) to a mystical faith, Alejo Venegas 
Cr493-r5'54) in his famous Agonta del 
trdnsito de la muerte with wide learning 
counsels a spirit ready to welcome death’s 
coming. (His treatise bears an "etymological” 
glossary of difficult terms.) Fray Alonso de 
Madrid transformed the medieval Con- 
temptus mundi (Scorn of the world) into an 
active though gentle Arte para servir a Dios 
(1521); its third part moves toward mysticism, 
linking morals intimately with faith. 

Shifting emphasis from "save your soul” to 
omnia ' ad maiorem Dei gloriam (all things 
for the greater glory of God), the Ejercidos 
espirituales of St. Ignatius of Loyola (1491— 
1556) point the path to a refined prayer: 
imaginative, analytical, rhythmic, ejaculatory. 
This is also the concern of the Franciscan 
Bernardino de Laredo (1482-1545), whose 
Suhida del monte Sion projects man’s will as 
a boat upon the sea of the Lord’s will. More 
directly mystic, especially in the Epistolario 
espiritualj is Blessed Juan de Avila (1500- 
69), in his commentary on the 44th Psalm, 
where he presents spiritual concerns in real- 
istic metaphors. His pupil Luis de Granada’^ 
einphasizes spiritual exaltation, in his Guta 
de pecadores (1556); and in his hitroduccidn 
al stmholo de la Fe (1583) most vividly de- 
scribes natural objects -and scenes— the pome- 
granate, the peacock, the human body— as 


symbols of God’s glory. His translation (1536) 
of the famous Imitatio Christi he developed -in 
Lihro de oracion y meditadon (1554), in 
magnificent oratory, blending rhymed prose 
with rounded periods. His Latin Rhetorica 
ecclesiastica (pub. 1770) systematically ex- 
amines the problems of rhetoric, as those of 
mysticism are considered in Memorial de la 
vida cristiana (1561). His images are lively. 
Faith must be tuned like a violin; neglected, 
it is money in the cash-box, medicine oti the 
shelf.- Even more vivid is- the story by Mal6n 
de Ghaide (d. 1589) of La Conversion de la 
Magdalena, in which lively lyrics come be- 
tween conversations that are as' homely as 
the soil: 

“But tell-me, Magdalena, wouldn’t it be 
best to wait till our Lord leaves the table? 
Because tears are not the right seasoning 
for the dishes.” 

"I want to get there before he leaves the 
table; for that dish comes too late which 
arrives when the cloth is cleared." 

More specifically Spanish mysticism came 
through the Franciscan tradition in Francisco 
de Osuna,’*' whose Tercer ahecedario (1527) 
makes clear that the first essential of Chris- 
tian perfection is recollection, achieved by 
an ascetic life and meditative prayer, where- 
after God may invade the soul with objective 
—not imagined— consolations (gusto's) and 
even ecstatic union. He too uses homely fig- 
ures- “There is no fire which would cleanse 
(the soul) better, no file which would smooth 
her better, no razor which would shave her 
better”— of the discipline to which God sub- 
dues the soul. The same path, with emphasis 
on contrition, is followed by tire Augustinian 
chaplain, to Philip II, iUonso de Orozco 
(1512-91), and by the Franciscan Juan de 
los Angeles. Most' vivid is Juan’s picture of 
the mystic union of the soul with God, first 
in' Triunfos del amor de Dios (1589)) 
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orated in Litcha (^Struggle) espiriUtal y 
mnoTOsa entre Dios y el alma. 

Mysticism becomes "the science of love” in 
the Tratado de la oracion (1556) of San 
Pedro de Alcdntara (1499-1562), founder of 
the Recollects and paternal friend of Saint 
Teresa. Diego de Estella (1524-78) calls the 
ascetic sufferings of the mystic "steel blows 
of God to strike from the flint of your heart 
sparks of tire fire of love.” But the highest 
expression of Spanish mysticism is in Santa 
Teresa de Jesds,, Teresa de Cepeda y Ahu- 
mada.’^ The self-analysis of this Carmelite 
nun, unbuttressed with theological learning 
or terminology, strove to express the ineffable 
in most original symbols. Two allegories are 
fundamental: in her Lihro de sn vida (1^62- 
66), the watering process; in her Castillo in- 
terior or Las Moradas (The Chambers; 
1577), the seven compartments of a crystal 
globe. In her Reladones (1560-79) and 
Camino de yerfecdon (yVay of Perfection; 
1585) these are reenforced with many strik- 
ing similes, as Saint Teresa pictures the 
progress of the soul: after recogimiento (rec- 
ollection) binds the ■will to God, quietud and 
union de las potendas (uniting simplification 
of the powers of the soul) do the same for 
the understanding and the memorj', until the 
soul joins God in ecstatic moments (des- 
'posorio') and finally in mystical union 
(matrimonio'). Between such ecstatic mo- 
ments, Saint Teresa infused her poems rvith 
her divine yearnings: "I live without living 
by myself”; "O beauty beyond all beauties!” 

Fray Luis de Ledn,’'' humanistic editor of 
Saint Teresa, brought Platonic, Biblical, and 
mystic elements to a literary synthesis. In 
Los nonihres de Cristo (1583 in 2 books; 
1585 in 3) he discusses the mystic implica- 
tions of the various Biblical appellations of 
Christ, in a Platonic dialogue of urbanity and 
beauty. His deep love of nature constantly 
slips into his speculations; even his piety is 
transfused with it, as -w'hen, in La perfecta 


casada (The perfect married woman; 1586) 
he urges the newly married Dona Maria 
Varela Osorio, for whom the book was ■writ- 
ten, to rise betimes: 

The eye is delighted wath the birth of 
light and with the delicacy of the air and 
the variations of the clouds; to the ear the 
birds lend agreeable harmonies. 

The same enthusiasm for all God’s creation 
animates his somewhat Horatian poems, as 
Vida retirada; Noche serena; A Felipe Ruiz; 
Al Apartamiento; A Don Pedro Portocarrero; 
A Frandsco Salinas. Love of nature keeps 
these lyrics from any decidedly mystical tone; 
but the ascetic and mystical overshadow the 
fine sense of nature in the work of San Juan 
de la Cruz."^ His prose La Suhida del mojite 
Carmelo pictures the preparation of the mysti- 
cal trial. From the cognitio vespertina, the 
"evening knowledge,” men must pass through 
the Dark Night of the Soul to reach the 
intuitive cognitio matutina, the "morning 
knowledge” of the Divine Light. Both in prose 
and in poetry (El Cantico espiritual; Llama de 
amor viva"), San Juan de la Cruz fuses symbol 
and substance in clear unity, with vi\dd dic- 
tion and imagery’. 

From the mystic "science of love” de- 
veloped the "saintly indifference” (later, the 
doctrine of pure love) as in the beautiful 
anonymous Soneto a Cristo crudpado, which 
ends: 

No me denes que dar por que te quiera; 
pues aunque lo que espero no esperara, 
lojnismo que te quiero te quisiera. 

You need not make return to me for my love 
Because, even did I not expect that which I do, 
I should love you the same as I do now. 

Historical prose abandoned the medieval 
chronicle form for lively description and keen 
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analysis of causes and growth, in the story 
of the Morisco rebellion against Philip II 
C1556-98), Gverra de Granada (1568-71), 
of Diego Hurtado de Mendoza.^ An eye-wit- 
ness effect is produced, with quoted speeches, 
portraits, digressions on Moorish customs, and 
graphic description: 

' There were bleaching shulls of men and 
bon^ of horses, heaped up, scattered where 
and how they came to rest. Fragments of 
weapons, bridles, remains of harness . . . 

With less literary style but more critical 
documentation, Jeronimo Zurita (1512-80) 
wrote the Andies de la Corma de Aragon to 
the death of Ferdinand the Catholic (1516); 
Estdban de Garibay (1525-99), the Illustra- 
ciories genealdgicas de los Reyes de Espana; 
Florian de Ocampo (1495-1558) and his 
nephew Ambrosio de Morales (1513-91), La 
Crdnica general de Esyiana (1514-86). Such 
treatises were raised to literary distinction in 
La Historia de Es'^ana (1601) of Juan de 
Mariana.^ In some places imitating the 
archaic style of his ballad sources, in others 
(e.g. the ambushing of Peter the Cruel, in 
1369, by his brother Enrique) moving with 
the power and speed 'of a novel, Mariana 
treats Portuguese, Leonese, Aragon, and Cata- 
lan events from a Castilian point of view. 
History more directly used as propaganda ap- 
pears in • the protests— Brevisiwa relacion de 
la destruyicion de las Indias; A-pologetica his- 
toria, of Bishop Bartolome de las Casas (1475- 
1566)— against the maltreatment of the In- 
dians. But perhaps the freshest and most ef- 
fective historical work of the time is the 
Historia de la Ordeti de San Jerdniino by 
Fray Jose de Siguenza (1544-1606), a noble 
and wise presentation - in'^ujich and classical 
yet personal style. \ 

History in epic form temptM several poets 
rqf the period. Bernardo de BalPrtena (156^ 
.1627) turned from the bucolA melancholy 
■ ' \ 


of his earlier eclogues to write El Bemaldo 0 
Victoria de Roncesvalles (1624), an anti- 
Roland of 5,000 octavos, drawing fairies and 
heroes from all the epic cycles, falling far 
below his Italian model, Ariosto. Even feebler, 
in this manner, was Las Ugrimas de Angelica 
of Barahoha de Soto (1548-95). Alonso de 
Ercilla (1533-94) turned to colonial history, 
his rather clumsy La Araitcana, with artifida! 
mythology but vivid eye-witness descriptions, 
presenting the campaign of Reinoso against 
Chile. Fray Diego de Hojeda (1570-1615), in 
the 12 cantos of his ottave rime La Cristtada, 
with simple but vivid imagery— Christ’s robe 
is heavy with the sins of men— tells the storj’ 
of the Passion of Christ. 

Prose Fiction, The Spaniards were fighting 
the Moors while the ladies of France read 
Chretien de Troyes’ Yvam and Perceval; thus 
w’hile Ariosto in Italy was poking fun at the 
romance of chivalry, the Spanish revel^ in 
these long-winded, erotic adventure tales. 
From the more, concise and , effective Amadis 
(1508) of Card Orddnez de Montalvo on, 
the scenes were laid in Gaul, England, Greece, 
Asia Minor, never Spain; from the uni- 
versally popular fantastic, only one novel of 
chivalry (Tirant lo Blanch, 1490, by the 
Catalan Juaii Martorell) turned to realistic 
elements. In endless flood these works poured 
forth: Esplandidn, 1510; Palmerin de Oliva, 
1511; Lisuarte de Grecia, 1514, up to the 
4 parts of Don Florisel de Niqnea, 1551. The 
same mood flowed through hundreds of bal- 
lad tales. The pious could hope only to turn 
the form a lo divino, as in El Cahallero del 
Sol (1552) by , Pedro Hernandez de Villaum- 
brales; and Cervantes deemed it wise to use 
the form, even in his satire of its weaknesses. 

Even earlier was the vogue of the pastoral 
romance, if ■ we consider any serious and 
psychological novel its legitimate ancestry. 
Diego de San Pedro discovered a new world 
of sentiment with his Cdrcel de amor (1492), 
in which the innocent scnipl^ of the fait 
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damsel leave the. hero slowly dying of a 
hrokoi heart. In the anonjanous La Cjiestion 
de amor Cl 513) t'vo lovers, one monrning 
the death of his beloved, one liwng in un- 
requited love, argue as to which is the more 
unhappy. From Portugal comes an equal 
melancholy: in the Canciones and Menina e 
inoga C1544) of Bemaldim de Ribeira, and 
with yearning and sighs and saitdade (melan- 
chol )0 in the Siete lihros de la Diaim C1559) 
of Jorge de Montemayor.* This develops in 
a slow but melodious prose, with the lovers 
exchanging wooing songs: 

Diana: Toma pastor, im cordon 
Que hice de mis cahellos. 

Sireno: Un nudo ataste, amor, que no desatas. 

: Take, Shepherd, a lace 
I have made, of my hair ... 

: Love, you have knitted a knot you 
will never loose. 

Like the romances of chivalry, these stories 
, bred sequels; the most effective was Gdspar 
Gil Polo’s La Diaim etmmorada (1564) in 
which "neither the yoke of marriage nor the 
bridle of modesty” checks Diana from falling 
in love , once more— her husband's timely 
death keeping aU virtuous. The work moves 
through beautiful Valencian landscapes, with 
a learned backgroimd for its bathing nymphs 
and suggestions of adultery. With humorous 
irony Luis^ Galvez de Montalvo (i 549-91) in 
El Pastor de Ftlida (1582)— amid his bucolic 
scenes assigning assistant shepherds to milk 
the cows and cure their scabs— and with a 
pious turn Fray Bartolom6 Ponce, in Clara 
Diaim a lo divino Cof the same year) bring 
this series— and, roughly, this genre— to their 
end. 

■ Two other types of sentimental fiction had 
smaller span. The conquest of the Moors 
permitted more gracious feelings towards 
• them; the popular tale of the lovers released. 
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by Rodrigo Narvaez, alcaide de Antequerra 
Ctold in Book 4 of Montemayor’s Diana') is 
developed by Antonio de Villegas in Del 
Ahencerraje y de la hennosa Jarifa (1551) 
and in Historia de los handos de Zegries y 
Ahencerrajes o Guerras dviles de Graimda 
CL 1595; 11 — Moorish rebellion— 1619). 

Ginez Piiez de Hita C1544-1619) pictures 
the devotion and courage of the Moors. The 
erotic, sentimental adventure tales of B)^n- 
tine Greek (Da^lmis and Cldoe; Theagenes 
and Chariclea) were translated; then imi- 
tated in Clareo y Florisea Ct553) by Alonso 
Nunez de Reinoso, and brought into the 
mystic cxarrent by Jeronimo de Contreras in 
Selva de aventuras C1565). 

The most typically Spanish of all the 
Renaissance forms of prose fiction was the pic- 
aresque novel, the story of a rogue. Setting 
the fashion and the style— first person narra- 
tive of realistic scenes as the picaro Cvagrant 
soldier hack from Picardy and the Nether- 
lands) passes from master to master, and 
trick to trick— was the anon}'mous LazariUo 
de Tonnes Ci554)> The commonplace rascal 
Lazarillo is briefly ennobled by his contact 
ivith an impoverished hut deeply honorable 
hidalgo, for whom the sen^ant cares. Con- 
trasted with Lazarillo’s using a straw to sip 
the broth of his blind beggar master is his 
enticing the starving hidalgo Cwhose pride 
makes him say he has just dined) to share 
his own scanty meal. The 122 editions of 
Lazarillo de Tonnes indicate its popularity; 
successors added little to the type. Thus 
Mateo Aleman’'^ is both more cjTiical and 
more moralistic; his Gnzmdn de Alfarache 
C1599; 1602, with continuation by Lujdn) 

■ supplies a rich rascal. Francisco L6pez de 
Ubeda’s La ‘picara Justina provides an ad: 
venturess, as does Alonso de Castillo y 
Sol6rzano C1584-1648) in Teresa del Man- 
zanares C1632) and La Guarduna de Sevilla 
C1642). Combining such rogue tales with 
"autobiographical” adventures, Vicente Es- 
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pinel (1550-1624) wrote Marcos de Ohregon 
C1618). The Alonso, mozo de muchos amos 
(servant of many masters, 1624, 1626) of 
Jeronimo de Alcala Yanez presents his story 
. in dialogue. With other variations, such as 
La monja alferez the soldier-nun, and Este- 
hanillo Gonzalez (1646) rich in details of 
Spanish soldier life abroad, the genre worked 
• to its end. 

For in the meantime Miguel de Cervantes* 
had caught all these forms of fiction into his 
famous Dent Quijote. He had worked his way 
through them all. The bucolic mood stirs in 
the fragment Galatea (1585), with poetry and 
literary criticism CCanto de Caliope^. He 
praised the new (Renaissance) poets in Viaje 
del Parnaso; he wrote classical tragedies 
Qdumojicia'), observing the three unities of 
time, place, and action; in the vein of the 
sentimental adventure stories he wove the 
intricate maze of Los trahajos de Persiles y 
Segismunda (1616), and in the core of Don 
Quijote he also set a maze. He dabbled in 
the popular theatre with such entremeses as 
El rupdn vhido and El juez de los divorcios. 
Among his novelas ejemplares are the idealistic 
La Gitanilla and La Espaiiola Inglesa and the 
realistic El celoso extremeno, even the local- 
color rogue story Rinconete y Cortadillo. Such 
tales (Morcela; the Curioso impertinente) 
and Moorish themes (Historia del cautivo) 
recur, with many other motifs, earnest or 
parodied, in the masterwork Dent Quijote.. 

At a tragic moment of cultural history, 
when the Council of Trent sought to restore 
religion to the paganized Renaissance world, 
Cervantes saw the break between man’s high 
aspirations and' the material claims of the 
world of flesh. Seeing his own life as a failure, 
he sensed in the lowly wise, the scoffed-at 
idealist, the ‘Vise fool” superior to but 
scorned by the world, the symbol of his own 
-questioning. El licenciado Vidriera (1613), 
the student that believes himself of glass, is 
one side of this noli me tangere symbol be- 


fore the world; the knight of the woeful 
countenance, the wise-fool, ciierdo-loco, Don 
Quesada el Bueno, Don Quijote, is another. 

Many from Cervantes' time to our own 
have sought to interpret this masterpiece. 
From the melancholic debris^ of medieval 
unity, generating relativism and uncertainty 
(Jean Cassou, Cervantes, 1939) the explana- 
tions run to the knight and his: squire Saricho 
Panza as the schizdthymic and the cyclo- 
tliymic personality (J. ( 3 oyan 6 s, Tipologk del 
Quijote, 1932). Despite its first impression of 
haphazard. Dent Quijote is a highly organ- 
ized work, Casalduero sees the various sallies 
of the knight as circular movements, with 
tangential adventures, harmonized in num- 
ber and tone, with tales and criticism cone- 
spondingly inserted in the balanced whole. 
The chivalrous, the amorous, and the literary 
themes are intertwined. With its central core 
in the very middle of each part, the tale is 
overlapped with a fourfold' passional action, 
an organization of four "cascades” beyond the 
sallies, the adventures, the returns. With the 
problems, the landscape alters: steep, wild, 
nightmarish; or pathetic; or burlesque. There 
are atmospheres and climates of dust, and 
light, and shades; and noises and words are 
arranged accordingly. There is psychic reac- 
tion to these climates, mainly in Sancho, but ■ 
also in the other central characters; from Ama 
to Dulcinea, from the Cura and Barbero to 
the Duchess and Sans6n Canasco. There are 
love and womanhood in a hundred shadings. 
There is the crying contrast of flesh and 
spirit, even more in Maritornes and Dona 
Clara than in the squire and the knight. 
Tliere is a masterwork, tinged with the 
baroque, rich with the humanistic past, end-- 
less in perspective toward the future. 

The short story or novelette also came to 
a new power in Cervantes. Before him -there 
were continuations of the medieval exemplum, 
as in the seven dialogues of Antonio de 
Torquemada’s Cdloquios sfltiricps (i 553 ^> 
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triwal and vulgar treatments o£ Italian themes, 
as in the 165 stories of Juan de Timoneda s 
Sohremesa y aJivio de camhtantes (Dessert 
and enterfainvient jor travelers; 1563) and 
the 22 -patrajias (fahulous tales) of his 
Patrannelo (1576). Native themes -R'ere in- 
troduced hy Melchor de Santa Cruz in 
Floresta EspaiioJa (1574), ^'dth the story of 
Don Pedro, the king who sentenced the cob- 
bler that had slain the archdeacon to a j’ear’s 
abstention from shoemaking, because the 
archdeacon that had slain the cobbler’s father 
had been sentenced to abstain for a year from 
sapng Mass. Cen'antes hispanized salacious 
stories into tales of honor, wrtue, dignity, and 
justice, while keeping them real, and rich 
in local color and manners (costumhres'). 

The Deccnneroii framework was adopted 
by many storj'tellers of the time. Antonio 
de Eslaha (Noches de invienio, Winter 
Nights; 1609) has four old men boil chest- 
nuts, drink wine, and tell stories; Salas Bar- 
bardillo C1581-1635)— author of the pica- 
resque Hija de Celestina— in La case del 
placer honesto sends four' Salamanca students 
to carouse in Madrid; Castillo Solorzano in 
El tieinpo de regocijo y Camestolendas (The 
time of mirth and carnival; 1627) gathers to- 
gether three knights and their families. Con- 
zalo de Cespedes y Meneses (1585-1638) 
joins his tales (in picaresque fashion) to one 
hero, in the wolent V aria fortuna del Soldado 
Pindaro (1626) and in Historias peregrines y 
ejemplares (1623) sets six erotic adventures 
in six Spanish toums. The better stor) tellers, 
however, follow Cervantes’ simple, direct 
method. Thus Juan Perez de Montalban 
(1602-38) VTOte Sncesos y prodigios de amor 
en ocho novelas ejemplares (1624); and 
Maria de Zayas y Sotomayor (1590-1661) 
forged such excellent plots of illicit love- 
defending women’s rights— in her Novelas 
amorsas y ejemplares as to be almost as in- 
fluential on later storj'tellers as Cervantes 
himself. 


The Baroqne. The moil of the Renaissance 
in Spain, the African Latinity (cultism), the 
Arabian manner of thinking (conceptisra), 
the wsualization of ideas (Jesuitism) drew 
everjnhing ascetic and sensual, rational and 
irrational, practical and metaphysical, into a 
unique, grandiose, indefinite condensation of 
irreconcilable attitudes; the baroque. Inter- 
preted in many wa3-s, in Catholic Spain it 
strove, in the spirit of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, to van as much as possible of the heroic 
and the sensuous from the worldly Renais- 
sance into the sanctuarj'. 

Thus Josi de Valdin'elso (1560-1638), 
author of autos and epics, official censor of 
Cen’antes, UTOte poems of childlike sim- 
plicity in Romancero espiritual del Sanitsimo 
Sacramento (1612): 

Unos ojos hellos 
adoro, madre; 

Hicelos llorar 
y llorar me hacen. 

Two beautiful eyes (Christ’s) 

I adore, my mother, 

I made them iveep (hy sin) 

And they make me weep, (hy repentance) 

But the outstanding representative of baroque 
poetry is Luis de Gongora y Argote,*" whose 
work gave rise to the st\’le called gongorism 
and in its excesses cidteranismo. Many poets 
paraphrased the verses from his romances and 
his letrillas (short poems adapted to music); 
in his most popular work. Las Soledades (The 
Solitudesj), and in Polifemo, the poems exhale 
the mild sensuality of mythological amours, 
in tender allusions, daring figures, and 
astounding, abstruse diction. Such poems as 
“He sen’ed the King in Oran”; ‘In a pastoral 
lodoino”; ‘Tet me weep on tlie shore of the 
sea”; “Not all the birds are nightingales, that 
sing among the flowers”; 'Tor battles of love, 
a field of feathers”; “In the purple hours. 
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when rosy is the da\vn and clear red is the 
day” were eagerly accepted patterns for the 
poets ahead. 

Juan de Arguijo Ci 5677-1623) dreamed of 
the unity of the arts, and draped his pallid 
melancholy in chiseled sonnets CAriadua; 
Narciso; AndTomeda). Pedro de Espinosa 
Cl 578-1650) favored the gongorists in his 
anthology Flores de foetas ihtstres de Es'pana 
C1605); in his own work Cas the ode Fdbtda 
de Genii) he mingles asceticism and a deep 
love of nature, seen mythologically and al- 
legorically; later, as Fray Pedro de Jesiis, he 
wrote religious sonnets. Even those that op- 
posed gongorism succumbed to it; Juan - 
Martinez de Jauregui (1583-1641), author 
of Antidoto contra ‘Las soledades’, in his 
translation of Lucan’s Farsalia and in the 
dove-flight to heaven of Saint Teresa (A la 
■palontba qne salio de la hoca—to the dove 
that set forth from the mouth— de Santa 
Teresa). Francisco de Rioja (1583-1659) in 
archaic forms and epithets sang the praises of 
the flowers of nature; against the flight of 
■ time he wooed resignation and dismissal of 
the ' things time takes. Esteban Manuel de 
Villegas (1589-1669) in his cantilenas (‘1 
saw a bird complaining on a thyme”) and 
other poems carries gongorism to technical 
virtuosity. 

The morbid and mordant aspects of 
baroque, satire and irony, hunger for life 
amid ascetic meditations on death, swirl in 
the work of Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas.^ 
Social and political satire sears his pages. De- 
fending liberty, he attacks the reign of Don 
Dinero (Sir Moneybags) and Spanish poli- 
tics in Efistola satirica y censoria escrita al 
- Conde-Dnqzte; in his Sueiios (Dreams-, 1606- 
10) he exhorts the Inquisition to further 
rigors, and paints grim pictures of the Last 
Judgment and of Hell. The conflict in 
Quevedo of world-seeking and flight from the 
world (L. Spitzer: Weltsncht und Welt- 
flucht) hums to misanthropic sarcasm in his 


picaresque Don Pahlos or El Buscdn or Gran 
tacano (The great niggard; 1603, revised 
1626), a spoiled picaro, son of a witch, living 
in a room adorned with human skulls. Don 
Pablo’s hangman uncle informs him that his 
father, hanged as a robber, had left him 300 
ducats; he wins a maid who, hearing him 
count the money twenty times, thinks he is 
rich. The cynicism of Quevedo is confirmed 
by his 242 letters; yet there was room in his 
soul for beautiful and relaxing poetry. The 
concep-ismo of his thought called for the 
culteranismo of his style,' as in this apostrophe 
to a bird: 

Lira de pluma volante, 

Silbo alado y elegante, 

Que en el rizado copete 
Luces flor, suenas falsete. 

Flying lyre of plumes. 

Winged and elegant whistle 
"Which with the curled tuft 
Shines a flower, sings falsetto. 

The baroque desengano (disillusion) ap- 
pears most strongly in Baltasar Gracidn,*^ who 
feels the decadence of his age, and in El 
Cziticon balances the wise but emasculate 
man of culture against the mde but forceful 
natural man. Similarly, while he seeks a' 
rhetoric based on spontaneity, he defends the 
Arte y agndeza de ingenio, for “art cannot be 
denied where so great difficulty feigns.” His 
Ordctilo manual is rich in such observations 
as “Temper the imagination; now correct it, 
now abet; that is all you need for happiness.” 
All his works abound in such agndezas arid 
pudencias-. “A ship is only an anticipate 
coffin.” The Discreto knows that when elderly 
ladies become virtuous, it is "rather because 
the world rejects them, than to look for 
heaven”; for he sees “the illusion of entering 
the world and the disillusion of leaving it.” ■ 
Baroque drama is at its' most romantic in 
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Luis V^ez de Guevara,’^ who glorifies faith 
Quliaiw A^osiala) hut moves from the 
pompous and spectacular, the exalted and the 
miraculous, to the violent and the revolting, 
in such plays as El cahallero del Sol, wherein 
a wild animal changes into Don Sol’s dead 
wife to urge him to wed again and secure 
an heir; El Diaholo esid en Santillmia: Lope 
masked as a ghost regains his bride from Peter 
the Cruel; La serrana dc la Vera: the peasant- 
girl pursues and kills her faithless husband. 

Similar themes and nioods, but with the 
barbarous and gruesome refined through 
masterly technique, mark the dramas of Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca.’^ With consciously elab- 
orated parallels and contrasts, majestic and 
rational even in the l)'ric forms, Calderdn 
presents to the eye of man a man3’-sided, pris- 
matically broken reality, beyond which we 
discern the one idea in the eye of God. With 
a new subtlety of dialogue and thomist sym- 
bolism, he builds words, music, setting, into 
consummate theatre. At times indimduals are 
lost in puppets or tyqjes (El gran teatro del 
inmdo') or in abstractions (La vida es saetlo; 
Life is a dream: Segismundo represents man- 
kind). The e.xtreme baroque architect Chur- 
riguera has given his name to the blend that, 
through conceptism and cultism, Calderon at- 
tains: a poetic Churriguerism, with the octo- 
sj’llables varying rvith the mood, and piled 
farfetched figures, as when Dawn 

Antes que el sol 
Rubios cabellos descoja 
Y en espejos de cristal 
Mire mejillas de rosa. 

Before the sun 
Spreads her red hair 
And in cry’stal mirrors 
Beholds her rosy cheeks. 

The baroque spirit is manifest in Calderon’s 
themes. His high sense of justice shines in 


El alcalde de Zalamea; there are typical 
fuitdoiiOT plays in El viedico de su homa; 
and in El yintor de su deslionra, wherein Don 
Juan is led by the lover to paint his faithless 
wife, until he discovers tlie truth and kills 
them both. But his autos sacramentales pre- 
sent in stardingly simple figures the Catholic 
themes of redemption, grace, and the Eucha- 
rist, till then presented only in the abstract 
language of the theologians. God, too, is El 
■piiitOT de su deshoura. He is supposed to paint 
his spouse, Naturaleza humana, who is kid- 
naped by El Muudo and led astray by La 
Culpa. Discovering the truth, however— in 
this puudouoT play uplifted a lo diviuo—God 
kills La Culpa but spares Human Nature. 
Calderon points out the human source of the 
pundonor, in his Herod play El vuxyor inou- 
struo' los celos (The Greatest mouster, jeal- 
ous)’'). But his theology’ and his realism leap 
again into baroque cascades when Segismundo 
(Life is a dream, II, i8) confuses dream and 
actuality— as the baroque painters lose the 
boundary’ between’ color and sculpture, as his 
contemporaries Descartes and Spinoza leap 
the frontiers between thought and existence, 
as the later Calderon-admirer and Gracian 
translator, Schopenhauer, leaps those be- 
tween the objective tTOrld and the will. The 
baroque spirit is perennial, and hardy. 

This was a period of viwd theatre in Spain, 
witli elaborate stage settings and rhetorical 
performances, which added intensity to the 
baroque mood. Francisco Rojas Zorrilla 
01607-48) attained the baroque sublimity 
(Del rey abajo uinguno; Belmv the kiug, 
nobody) as well as a grotesque caricature, 
creating the comedy de figuron (of absurd 
figure; caricature). Agostin Moreto (i6r8- 
69) added a moral and psychological note 
(El desde7i con el desden; Disdain versus dis- 
dain); Luis Quinones de Benavente (d. 1652) 
united all his entremeses imder the pompous 
title Jocoderia: True falsities or go}’ and moral 
blame of public disorders. 
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In religious literature, too, the baroque ex- 
travagance appeared. The personal revelations 
of Sor Maria de Agreda C 1602-65) ^^e con- 
veyed in her Mtstica Ciudad de Dios with 
grandiose pomp; her life of Mary, in the 
style of the apocrypha, reaches majestic might. 
The quietist priest Miguel de Molinos (1628- 
■96) in La guta es'pirittial, in classical diction 
sets forth what Menendez Pelayo calls an 
“ecstatic nihilism,” a disillusioned “saintliness.” 
In Fray Hortensio Felix Paravicino (1580- 
^633) pulpit eloquence reached the extreme 
of a flowery gongorism. In his poems, as in 
these Oraciones evangelicas, classic restraint 
has disappeared. 

The Eighteenth Century. From the ex- 
travagance of baroque, Spain was drawn back 
in part by the influence of the French En- 
lightenment, carried by the French-bom kings 
Felipe V and Fernando VI, and continued by 
such critics as Fomer and Luzan. But a native 
impulse within the Church also fostered the 
return of reason; and most forceful in this 
direction was the Benedictine Fray Benito 
Jerdnimo Feijdo y Montenegro."^ His Teatro 
crttico universal (a 19 v. cyclopedia, 1726- 
60) and his series of Cartas eruditas (Learned 
letters'), in an easy and entertaining style that 
enriched the language, blast ignorance, preju- 
dice, superstition. With a .journalistic touch 
he considers the girl said to have been bom 
of a cow; but he examines as well Aristotle’s 
ignorance of medicine; he urges a dignified 
church music, defends the dignity and the 
rights of women, treats of the plurality of 
worlds, advances a psychology of nations, and 
in general (without the scepticism of Vol- 
taire) spread the doctrines of critical examina- 
tion and cultural growth. 

A disciple of Feijoo was the botanist and 
literary historian Fray Martin Sarmiento 
(1695-1771), especially in Demonstracion 
critico-apologetica del Teatro crttico universal 
(1757). Feijoo’s linguistic ideas were pursued 
by the Jesuit P. Lorenzo Hervas y Panduro 


C1735-1809), a forerunner of scientific lin- 
guistics; his literary concerns, by P. Juan 
Andres (1740-1814); his esthetic insights, by 
P. Esteban Arteaga (b. 1747). 

A similar attack upon ignorance was di- 
rected on another plane by a friend of Feijoo, 
the Jesuit P. Jose Francisco de Isla (1703- 
81) in his burlesque satirical novel. Fray 
Gerundio de Cainpazas. The peasant-priest 
Gerundio mixes learned rhetoric. and popular 
superstitions; using Scripture as a “tooth- 
pick,” he picks the public mouth with an 
absurd shaft of classical mythology and gro-' 
tesquely interpreted sacred texts. Though in 
this following Cervantes, and also showing old 
Spanish taste in translating Lesage’s Gil Bias 
from the French, P. Isla, in his many ser- 
mons— he preached the funeral oration for 
Ferdinand VI (1759)— observed a more bal- 
anced French style. A more negative voice of 
xuirest, outcrying against the emptiness of the 
time, was that of Don Diego de Torres Vil-. 
larroel (1693-1770). This professor of mathe- 
matics, in Suehos morales (1743) and Vida 
(1743-58) and his charlatan calendars El. 
gran Piscator Salmantino, put his finger -on 
the national decay and called for an intel- 
lectual change. 

Jos6 Cadalso (1741-82) applied the princi- 
ple of relativity to human affairs; he. admits 
no absolute progress, nor trusts the goodness 
of man. His Cartas Marruescas, 1793 (follow- 
ing Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes, 1721, and 
Goldsmith’s Chinese Letters, or Citizen of the 
World, 1762) present a Moor rvriting letters 
about conditions in Spain. In addition to so- 
cial satire, he discusses such scholarly matters 
as the impossibihty of exact translation, and 
the difference between genuine and pretended 
knowledge. This is developed in his satire Los 
eruditos a la violeta (The Scholars of the 
violet tinge; 1772) on cyclopedic learning, on 
teaching extensively instead of intensively 
(viulta pro multuni) as with radio quiz-kids 
of today. More pessimistic moods (at the 
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death of the actress Maria Ignacia Ihanez) 
produced his Noches lugiibres. 

The French physiocratic ideas, social doc- 
trines of Condillac, educational thoughts of 
Locke, combine with a Spanish loyalty to the 
Church in Don Gdspar Melchor de Jovellanos 
C1744-1810), whose Discursos, Memorias, 
and Carlas have many sound practical sugges- 
tions: establishment of insurance companies, 
plans for public education, freedom of women 
to work, the theatre as a- moral force; but he 
was opposed to freedom of the press and to 
the French Revolution. Rather hostile to the 
Church, though equally strong for justice and 
general education, were the Disertaciones and 
Discursos of Don. Pedro Rodriguez de Cam- 
pomanes Ci72.3-i8o2). 

In the more purely literary field, from na- 
tive sources, Don Felix Maria Samaniego 
C1745-1801) mote his Fahulas morales; and 
Tomds de Iriarte (1750-91) turned old fables 
to point literar)' morals, in the great variety 
of metrical forms of his 76 Fahulas Uterarias. 
Thus the donkey that by chance brings a 
tune from a flute is like the poet that ignores 
the rules; the sheep that boasts its guts will 
make violin strings resembles the poet that 
seeks only the approval of posterity; the riper 
and the leech, stinging, the one to death 
and the other to health, are as the malicious 
and the creative critic. Intent on native forms 
and themes, in his Diario de los literatos 
Iriarte violently attacked the advocate of 
neoclassicism, Ignacio de Luzdn (1702-54). 
Luzdn’s Poetica (1737) expounded the lit- 
erary principles of Aristotle and his Italian 
commentators, with emphasis on the moral 
utility of art, and a support of Christian 
imagery as opposed to figures drawn from 
pagan mythology. Prose, which Luzan ex- 
cludes, is covered in the Retdrica of Gregorio 
Mayans (1699^1781): less consistently classi- 
cal, \rith French leanings, hut on the whole 
a Spanish traditionalist, was Don Juan Pablo 
Fomer (1756-97). 


The influence of the minister Aranda led 
to translations of many French plays (Moli^re, 
Beaumarchais, Crebillon) by Don Ramdn de 
la Cruz y Olmedilla (1731-94), whose own 
plays are an earnest effort toward a didactic 
theatre. He modernized the entremes; among 
his 300 of the sort are La viaja majada (The 
Bored Suhurhan GirV); El teatro for denlro 
(The Theatre from ivithiny, La visita de 
duelo (The Condoleuce Call). In these and 
in his national sainetes (saucy modern farces), 
excessive importations from France— "the ef- 
feminate dandies that may be pierced with a 
bodkin”— are pilloried; though Ramon’s vo- 
cabularj', style, and technique are enriched 
by his absorption of the saner French ways. 

The popularity of Ramon de la Cruz long 
obscured the contribution of the Moratins. 
Don Nicolas Femdndez de Morarin (1737- 
80) WTOte the classical Hormesinda; but his 
son, Leandro Fernandez de Morarin (1760- 
1828) fused the best of the native spirit with 
the Frenclufied classicism. He attacked the 
grotesque theatrical style in La Derroia de 
los 'pedantes (The rout of the pedants; 
1789); in La comedia iiueva (ij^T), he ridi- 
culed persons trying to write a pla}'— ‘The 
Great Siege of Vienna”— in such a style; After 
translating Moliere, Morarin hispanized his 
Tartuffe in La Mojigata (The Hypocritical 
Woman"); he gave a genuine Spanish feeling 
to L'Ecole des femmes in El viejo y la niila 
(The old man and the girl; 1790) and 
especially in El st de las nihas (The Yes of 
the Girls; 1806), w'hich combines effective 
stagecraft, French technique and Spanish salt 
and idiomatic savour, in one of the greatest 
Spanish comedies,. 

Neoclassicism in lyric, poetiy' and artistic 
prose is best represented in Juan Melendez 
Valdds (1754-1817), a purist in diction, 
“restorer” of Spanish poetic forms, but in- 
fused wdth French humanitarian ideas. His 
142 anacreontics (Poesias, 1785), his eclogues, 
idylls, silvas, and romances, varj' their style 
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with the theme; diminutives overflow his love 
poems, abstractions his didactic works; ar- 
chaism and a mellifluous lightness are every- 
where. As District Attorney, he elaborated 
the rhetorical prose of his Cpardy actual) 
Discursos foretises. From Salamanca he in- 
fluenced the Odes on politics and progress of 
Don Manuel Jose Quintana Ci 772-1 857) 
and the melancholy poetry of Don Nicasio 
Alvarez de Cienfuegos Ci 764-1 809). His 
neoclassicism was inherited by Nicasio Gal- 
lego C1777-1853); his humanism, by Fr. 
Sanchez Barbero (1764-1819); his art as a 
whole, by Alberto Lista (177.5-1848). Thus 
the new Salmantine school flowered into the 
new Sevillian school in the current toward 
Romanticism. 

Roinanticisvi and Realism. The romantic 
origins in Spain are not creative, but theoreti- 
cal and political. J. Nicolas Bohl de Faber 
taught the Spaniards all the Romantic theory 
he himself had learned from Herder and Wil- 
helm Schlegel, and convinced them (against 
Mora’s neoclassical ideas) of Calderon’s ro- 
mantic character CVindicaciones de Calderon, 
1820). The early style of Ossianism was prop- 
agated by the review El Eiirofeo (1823-24). 
Strongest in theory was Galiano’s preface to 
the Duque de Rivas’ El Moro expdsito. For 
the rest, the emigrants of 1814-23 brought 
back what they had heard in or from France, 
England, Germany. Lopez Soler adapted 
Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris as La Catedral 
de Sevilla (1834). Espronceda,' admirer of 
Byron, imitated his. outlaws and pirates, as 
well as his variety of stanzas and metrical 
forms. Durdn stressed the German views of 
romances and drama. Jose G6mez de la 
Oortina translated the critical and esthetical 
W'orks of Bouterweck and in a Sunday morn- 
ing coterie (from 1827) tried to persuade the 
yotmg Spaniards to adopt these ideas. -Span- 
ish Romanticism, thus self-conscious, derived, 
programmatic, nonetheless developed no com- 
mon style. While its second-hand historical 


novels and historical drama gave no fine 
fruits, it achieved originality in its legends 
and lyrical poetry and in its pervasive 
costumhrista (local color) picturesque. 

Romantic drama flourished in Spain from 
1834 to 1S44. with a fantastic theatre of love 
and blasphemy and horrors, ghosts, grave- 
yards, and ghasdy madness— of which the 
rest of Europe had just been purged. The 
supernatural and ghostly elements of baroque 
were part of the sincere belief of the period; 
in the romantic theatre they were conscious 
devices to arouse uncanny feelings and eerie 
moods. 

Francisco Martinez de la Rosa (1787-1862) 
had in 1827 written a , rigidly neoclassical 
Poetica; in 1830, his Aben Humaya in the 
full flow of the Romantic spirit was written 
in French and played in Paris; he brought 
the mood to Spain with La Cojtjuracidn de 
Venecia in 1834. Passion-tom likewise is the 
Macias, in the same year, of the critic Mariano 
Jos6' de Larra,’'’ which he later converted into 
a novel. -Equally intense, equally grim in the 
inevitability of his fate, as death strikes again 
and again through love and honor and fatal 
misunderstanding, is the famous Don Alvaro 
o la ftierza del sino C - - or the power of fate), 
by Don Angel de Saavedra,*^ Duque de Rivas. 
In this play grandiose nature blends with the 
human horror, . in a vivid hendecas)'llabic 
verse that speeds the dire action. . 

Mystery, and love beyond thought of rank, 
add to the romantic power of El Trovador 
(1836) by Antonio Garda Gutierrez (1813- 
84), preserved in Verdi's opera. The next 
year appeared Los-ainantes de Terriel, by the 
half-German Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch 
(1806-80), based on a "dramatization by 
Perez de Montalban (d. 1638) of a 13th c. 
Spanish legend. Another drama of romantic 
intensity is Guzman, el Biieno (1842), by 
Antonio Gil y Zdrate (i796-ri86i) wherein, 
rather than prove unfaithful to his king, 
Guzman allows his son to die. Perhaps the 
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' most ' typical, as the most famous, of these 
plays is the Don Jueni Tenorio (1844) of 
Jose Zonilla.’^ -With the go-het\veen, the tj-pi- 
cal Spanish servant, with supernatural fea- 
tures— and the final saving of the hjirhdor 
(seducer) through the intercession of his 
victim— this version of the Don Juan legend 
was for decades played everj' November, on 
All-Souls’ Day. ' 

The :Spanish romantic lyric rang^ freely 
in versification and personal theme; but its 
very emphasis on form weakened its sub- 
stance. Thus Jos 4 de Espronceda’^ is best 
when he abandons his imitation of Bjuron for 
native impulses, as in Ccmaon del Pirata: 

Que es mi harco mi tesoro, 
que es mis Dios la libertad; 
mi ley, la fuerza del viento; 
mi unica patria, la mar. 

For my boat is my treasure. 

Liberty, my God; 

My law, the force of the wind; 

My only country, the sea. 

The ascetic spirit triumphs over lust and 
despair in his A ]arifa en una orgia. A Teresa, 
the second canto of El diailo viundo, is a 
sincere tribute to love; but the poem as a 
whole is a witty paraphrase of the taediuin 
vitae motif. 

There is more true poetry in the Rimas— 
yearning for an ideal love— and in the highly 
refined Leyendas of Gustavo Adolfo Becquer.*" 
There is a fairy-tale delicacy in these old folk 
. stories, as when Chinese Perez el organistd) 
in the Ghfistmas Mass, with the beloved 
organist dead, the organ plays of itself; or a 
more sombre mood as when (La Ajorca de 
oro") a lover grows mad after hawng stolen 
for his beloved a bracelet from a statue of 
the Blessed Virgin. 

Outward conformity to Gatholic orthodox)’, 
on an inner acceptance of French positivism. 


■ pressed a dilemma upon many of the time; 
it breaks through in the poems of Don Ramon 
de Campoamor (1817—1501): his serious 
Doloras (1846), his more sprightly Huviora- 
das (1886-S), and the sentimental yearnings 
of his Pequeiios yoemas (1872-4). His inner 
conflict is ex-pressed in constant paradox, and 
directly^ in -the words of El Licendado Tor- 
ralha: 

Garcia, though a Roman Catholic, 

Somewhat Lutheran, prefers 

The Scriptures to the criterion of Rome; 

And, making a law of his conscience. 
Confesses himself to God, who is a good 
pastor, 

Vflio hstens, keeps silent and does not im- 
pose penance. 

Romantic fiction, influenced by Scott, be- 
gan TOth historical novels. Telesforo de 
Trueba y Cossio C 1799-1835) told a story of 
Moorish rebellion in Gomez Arias (1828); 
Patricio de la Escosura (1807-78) imitated 
Scott’s The Ahhot in Ni rey ni roque (1835); 
Enrique Gil y Carrasco (1815-46) %von at- 
tention with the polished language of El 
Seiior de Bemhihre (1844), a love story set 
amid the final days of the Knights Templars. 
Eugenio de Ochoa (1815-72), noted critic 
and editor of Colecdon de los mejores autores 
espanoles, retold the story of Don Carlos in 
El auto de je (1837). The many no\’els of 
Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda (i8r4-73) 
who rvas also noted as a l)’ric and dramatic 
poet, include the stor)' of the “last of the 
Aztecs,” Guatimonn, ultimo emperador de 
Mejico (1846), in which the Indians are 
over-refined; and a contrast of a modest and 
a coquettish woman, in Dos mujeres (1843). 
More sadly sentimental was the novel De 
Villahermosa a la diina (1858) of Nicomedes 
Pdstor Diaz (i8ri-63). A coarser, realistic 
strain runs through the w’Orks of P6rez Esrich 
(1829-97), especially El cur a de aldea 
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C1861). A still closer approach to realism ap- 
peared when Juan de Ariza (1816-76) turned 
from his Doji Juan de Austria to a nearer, 
Napoleonic theme in El dos de Mayo (1845). 

Realism came more fully in La Gaviota 
(The Sea Gidl; 1849) of the half-German 
Feman jCaballero.^ Her story of a simple 
fisher girl whose beauty of form and voice 
carries her into society is told mth rich local 
color, landscape imder the burning sun, noise 
of the streets, chatter of children and cackling 
of hens— folk simplicity, combined with 
psychological insight into hmnan motives and 
actions. This continues in her tragic La faniilia 
de Alvareda (1856), wherein the simple 
farmer Perico, forced to live with a hand of 
highwaymen, "was like the silverfish of a 
calm fresh water lake, home by a fatal cur- 
rent to the sea, in whose agitated and bitter 
waters he is in unescapahle agony.” 

Wit and romantic irony add a new note 
to the novels of Don Pedro Antonio de 
Alarcon, best known for El sombrero de 
tres ficos (The Three cornered hat; 1874), 
in which the usual adultery and revenge 
theme is turned to comic ends. More serious 
is his story of a modem Don Juan, El 
escdndalo (1875); also the melodramatic hut 
rich in local color El nhio dela hola (1880). 

The path from romanticism to realism led 
through pictures of local manners (costum- 
hres). in the works of essayists therefore called 
costum^ristas. Mariano Jose de Larra— author 
of the drama Macias, and a suicide in unre- 
quited love— edited a literary journal, El 
'pobrecito hablador (the humble talker; 1832- 
33); under the pseudonym Figaro he con- 
tributed to this and other reviews his Articulos 
de costumbres; . . . de critica literaria y 
artistica; politicos y sociales. Keen and 
often sarcastic observation make some of his 
essays outstanding: El casarse pronto y mal 
(Swift and ill marriage'), satirizing girls’ edu- 
cation; El Castellano viejo (The old Castil- 
. lion) and the more humorous 'Vuelva usted 


mahana (Please come again tomorrow) 
satires of Spanish moods and manners. Less 
pungent but colorful is Mesonero Romanos 
(1803-82), who as'EI curioso parlante painted 
scenes and figures of old Madrid, in Escems 
matritenses (1836-42), Tipos y caracteres 
(1843-62); mingled them with keen literary 
criticism (El romanticismo y lbs romdnticos) 
and amusing tales in Panorama matritense 
(1832-35); gathered recollections in Las 
memorias de un setenton (i88o). Scenes of 
the south are evoked by El Solitario, Don 
Serafin Estdbanez Calderdn (1799-1867), in 
Escenas andaluzas (1847), rich with the folk- 
ways; while the beauties of all Spain were 
celebrated in the Reciierdos y bellezas de 
Espaha (1844-65) of Jose Maria Quadrado. 
The Catholic point of view in the romantic 
essay is sustained in El Protestantismo com- 
parado con el Catolocismo en sits ireladoiies 
con la civilizacidn europa (1844) of Jaime 
Balmes (1810-48), who developed a logical 
philosophy of history in El criteria (1845); ■ 
and with more political fire by Juan Donoso 
Cortes (1809-53), .whose Ensayo sobre el 
catolicismo, el liberalismo y. el sodalisvio de- 
clares that liberalism destroys values, betrays 
the people to demagogues, while socialism 
promotes a moral indifference through its false 
vision of an earthly paradise. 

The costumbrista movement led naturally 
to the full realistic novel. Thus Josd- Maria 
de Pereda,*^ after his early Escenas vionta- 
hesas (1864) and Tipos y 'paisajes (Types 
and countrysides; 1871), infused these scenes 
with his richly rehgious spirit, and set the 
persons into plots. He is generous even in his 
attacks on the liberal bourgeoisie, its en- 
couragement of upstarts (Don Gonzalez de la 
Gonzalera; 1878) and freethinkers (De Ml 
palo tal a^illo, As the wood, so the splinter; 
1880); never does he forget the rehsh of the 
countryside (El sabor de la tierruca; 1882). 
He reaches full stature in Sotilezn (1885) and 
Penas arriba (1895); the former a story set 
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among the fisherfolk.of Santander, tlie latter 
'showing a city dweller captured by the spell 
of the Asturian mountains. While his charac- 
ters are not finely drawn, Pereda’s descrip- 
dons attain a majestic beauty. This is in- 
creased by his pithy style,- with its short 
sentences, feelingful .repetitions, effective 
groups of three adjectives,, mingling of popu- 
lar and artistic language, rapid dialogue of 
viiemhros engarzados Cenchained phrases). 

The monumental work of Pereda’s more 
liberal friend Benito Perez Galdos’^ seeks to 
fill the broad canvas of Spanish society. His 
47 Episodios nacio]2ales (1873-1912) and 33 
Novelas ccmtempordneas (i87o-i9r5) com- 
bine patriotism- TOth revolt against conven- 
tional tradition. With vivid description and 
dramatic dialogue, he draws excellent por- 
traits of characters, which often recur in 
various novels. Outstanding among his works 
are Doiia Perfecta (1876), Gloria (2 v., 
1877) and La fainilia de Leon Rock (3 v., 
1879). The first of these portrays rehgious 
intolerance; the second, the disastrous results 
of racial intolerance (Gloria falls in love with 
a Jew); the third, the tragedy of half-hearted 
emancipation. Piety in- Angel Guerra (1890); 
mysticism in Nazarin (1895); tnost of this 
liberal’s work center upon religious prob- 
lems. 

More objective and psychological in his 
treatment of spiritual problems, more smooth 
and elegant in his style, is Don Juan Valera,’'^ 
His critical study Amor y mistica espar'iola 
and his first novel, the ironic Pepita Jimenez 
(1874) show his understanding of the hvo 
forces, asceticism and love. Their varying 
tugs are further shown in El Comendador 
Mendoza (1876); the tragic Dona Lnz 
(1879); 3nd Morsamor (1899), a neatly bal- 
anced story of a monk in love. The potency 
of. life’s call is maniifest in Las ihtsiorres del 
doctor Fanstino (1875); Pasarse de listo (The 
Overdoing; 1877), wherein the introspective 
Don Braulio deems himself unworthy of his 


■virtuous wife, who is meanwhile betraving 
him; and Genio y figura (1897), ^'’herein, 
when her daughter in shame of her ancestry 
enters a convent, the prostitute Rafaela kills 
herself. In serene mood and deft psychological 
imderstanding these novels excel; but they 
show no shadings of dialogue with social level, 
and naturalistic effects are absent from their 
almost academic detachment. 

Naturalism is defended in tire brilliant 
pamphlet La ciiestion palpitante (1883) of 
Countess EmOia Pardo Bazan,’^ who com- 
bines psychological penetration and costum- 
brista obsen'ation in the first Spanish natural- 
istic not'els. Her masterpiece is tlie study of 
the degeneration of an old Galician family, 
Los pazos de Ulloa (1886) and its sequel 
La viadre natriraleza (1887). Gripping also is 
the stor)' of a revolutionarj’-minded woman, 
La irihina (1882); more studied is the pic- 
ture of the ruin mought by the amorous and 
romantic law clerk in El Cisne (The swan") 
de Vilamorta (1S85); melancholy, with flashes 
of humor, runs through the gallego novel 
Morrina (It is raining; 1889). 

Dona Emilia excels also in the short story'. 
In Las medias rojas we see the wrath of a 
peasant on noticing, as she kneels to make 
the fire, that his daughter is so extravagant 
as to -tvear stockings. In Reconciliados two 
peasants of seventy' kill one another over a 
strip of land. Half seriously, half skeptically, 
she retells legends; among these crienlos is 
La sed de Cristo, wherein Christ on the Cross 
will slake his thirst only wath the repentant 
tears of Mary Magdalen. 

Corruption in society' and hypocrisy' in the 
church impel the novels of Armando Palacio 
Valdes,*^ as Marta y Marta (1883), the long- 
popular La Hermana San Srdpicio (1889), 
and La fe (1892). More mtmdane concerns 
dominate La Esptima (2 v., 1891); scenes of 
high hfe, in El maestrante (1893), are suc- 
ceeded by' suburban pictures in Los majos de 
Cadiz (1896). His short stories, such as Solo! 
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in which a child watches its father drown, 
are built of beauty and power. 

Emphasis on exact and beautiful language 
—almost as of art for art’s sake— tempers the 
naturalism of Jacinto Octavio Picon (1853- 
1924), in his anticlerical Ldzaro (1882) and 
the eroticism of his La hijastra del amor (The 
ste]}danghter of love; 1884). And in the 
Peqiteneces (Little Things; 1891), Padre 
Luis Coloma C1851-1914) uses naturalistic 
devices and scenes (“as Spring uses dung to 
bring forth a rose”) to emphasize Catholic 
principles and general human goodness.. 

Apart from the romantic drama there con- 
tinued to flourish, in 19th c. Spain, a theatre 
centered upon stage opportunities, the art of 
the actor and the possibilities of performance. 
In the height of the romantic fervor Breton 
de'los Herreras (1796-1873) continued the 
good acting play, as with his Mariela o cttdl 
de las tres'C . . which of the three?; 1831), 
the predicament of a young widow with three 
suitors. Manuel Tamayo y Baus (1829-98), 
son of an actress, was imbued "with the spirit 
of the theatre. His Un drama mievo (1867) 
shows Yorick, about to play the role of a 
deceived husband, learning of his wife’s un- 
faithfulness. Lances de honor (1863) opposes 
the Christian spirit to the traditional 'pun- 
donoT, shoTOi earlier in his Virginia (1853), 
wherein he supph'es a new twist by hatting 
Virginia offer her father the dagger with 
which to kiU her; and in La locnra de amor 
(Madness of love; 1855). 

A similar moral solidity gives power to the 
verse plays of Tamayo’s friend Adelardo 
Lopez de Ayala (1828-79), who chastizes 
materialism in El tejado de vidrio (The glass 
roof; 1857), ' £1 tanto por ciento (The per- 
centage; 1861) and Consuelo (i860), of a 
woman who chooses wealth instead of love. 
He also employed the genero chico (small 
genre) arid wrote zarzuelas (short operas) 
and scdnetes. 

More earnest in his dramatic problems is 


Jos6 Echegaray (1832-1916), whose 60 plays 
are heavy' with his times. His El hip (The 
sent) de Don Juan (1892) imitates Ibsen’s 
Ghosts, even to the final cry, "Give me the 
sim!” In O locura 0 ' santidad (Madness or 
saintliness; 1877), his' most famous play, the 
family of the philantropic hero has him de- 
clared incompetent. In the more original El 
gran Galeoto (1880) the world is a cynic and 
a pander. Echegaray veils all of his moods 
in irony; he -achieves good theatrical effects 
by heavily stressing his main characters 
and withholding his climax to the very 
end. 

Literary and ideological values combine 
vidth effective technique in the plays ol 
Jacinto Benavente,’*' which beneath their in- 
ternational aspect have colors of the Spanish 
past. Thus a modem ‘conversational drama 
of jealousy, El nido ajeno (The foreign nest; 
1894) is tiriged with asceticism and bears a 
trace of pundonor. Benavente’s basic theme, 
the inseparability of good - and evil, is best 
embodied in Los intereses creados (The Bonds 
of interest; 1907), but is vivid in Los Mai- 
hechores de hien (The Evildoers of good; 
1905), which scores the souUessness of or-, 
ganizerl humanitarianism. 

With the composer Usandizaga and the 
actress Catalina Bdrcena, Gregorio Martinez 
Sierra (b. 1881) forged a fresh dramatic art 
in his Eslava Theatre in Madrid. His popular 
Cancion de cuna (Cradle Song; 1911) won 
greater recognition than his “theatre of dream.” 
He preaches the doctrine of virtue and en- 
ergy, in lofty poetic drama. This mood is 
shared by Eduardo Marquina (b. 1879) in 
El pavo real (The Kin^y peacocli) and in 
En Flandes se ha puesto el sol (The Sun has 
set in Flanders; 1910), and by Pedro Munoz 
Seca (1881-1936) in his Astracanadas (gui- 
gnols). The popular short play finds highly 
applauded \vriters in the Quintero brothers 
and in Carlos Amiches. 

Since 1898. The political decline of Spain 
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with the War of 1898 brought forth a “gen- 
eration of ’98” that sought to reestablish her 
prestige, at least to maintain her bond wdth 
the colonies, already producing a thriving 
literature of their own (See Spanish-American 
Literature). The critics pointed the way, 

Bartolomd Jos6 Gallardo (1776-1852) had 
led the way to casticismo in Ensayo de una 
hihlhteca espaiiola de Ithros raws y ctttiosos, 
which combined scholarship and taste. This 
was done rnore fully by Don Marcelino 
Men6ndez y Pelayo (1856-1912), who 
affirms that the “Catholic faith is the sub- 
stratum, the essence, the greatness, and the 
beauty of our literature and our art’’ (The 
Biieii Retiro Toast, 1881), and e.xamines the 
Historia de Jos heierodoxos es-pcmoles (1881). 
In his major work, however, the Historia de 
las ideas esteticas en Es-pana (1883-91), he 
recognizes the contributions of the Arabs and 
the Jews. He feels that tlie faculty of analyz- 
ing beauty is basic to appreciation of litera- 
ture; but (especially in his struggle for the 
chair of Spanish literature at Madrid, and in 
presenting the plan for the 7: v. of the Nneva 
hihlioteca de autores espafioles') he empha- 
sized that philological and historical knowl- 
edge is prerequisite for literary criticism. 

Spanish lack of will (Idearimn espatiol; 
1897) seemed to Angel Ganivet (1862-98) 
the reason why the vigorous Nordic nations 
(Homhres del Norte; 1905) leapt ahead of 
the Mediterrannean Spanish contemplative 
spirit (El escultor du sir alma; 1916). With- 
out faith in religious vigor or in Spain’s past, 
he sees attempts at revival only as fantastic 
democratic dreams (El infatigahle creador Pto 
Cid; 1898). Ganivet droumed himself in the 
Riga. What he saw as tragic was paradoxical, 
even grotesque, to Miguel de Unamuno,* an 
individual concerned first with his own, im- 
mortality, then with the suffering around 
(Del sentimiento trdgico de la vida; 1913). 
He mocks the seekers for a rebirth (La vida 
es sueno, ensayo") then mockingly proclaims 


(El torno al casticismo; 1895) that Spaniards, 
like other Europeans, must believe in prog- 
ress; then preaches that Spain’s inner way, 
the way of Ignatius of Loyola and Don 
Quijote (more real than Gen'antes himself) 
is the only way to regeneration (Vida de Don 
Quijote y Sancho; 1905). A pseudo-mystic, 
an eternal Spaniard, and a modem bluffer, he 
always turned from cultural politics to the 
struggles of his soul (La agonia del Cristi- 
anismo; 1931, earlier in French). 

The modem attitude and graceful style of 
Azortn (]os 6 Martinez Ruiz, b. 1874) brings 
distinction to his identifying of Spanish values 
with the race (Alma castellaiia; 1900) and 
the soil (Los puehlos; 1905). He should wear 
as an honor Ortega’s slur; “Poet of the com- 
moners,” for this bent enables him to check 
the esthetic concern with the social. He ex- 
amines Cldsicos y modemos (1913) as con- 
tinuous individuations of the Spanish soil; 
thus literary values (Los valores literarios; 
1913) should see classical authors consciously 
“in a reflection of our own modem sensi- 
bility." Azorfn’s own sensibility tries to see 
them from within (Al margen de los cldsicos; 
1915). His belief in progress is overshadowed 
by the sense of an irreparable decay of old 
Spain. 

This decay Jos6 Ortega y Gasset* sees 
(Espaiia invertehrada; 1922) as the result of 
a lack of national unity, provinces and classes 
having produced no outstanding leaders. Thus 
there has been a steady decay in the Spanish 
Empire from 1580 to La rehelion de las masas 
(1930), the mass-man who instead of ideas 
uses bmte force and direct action. Our prob- 
lem— El tema de miestra tievipo— is the ten- 
sion between action and culture, lustful en- 
ergy and the inactivity of the civilized. 
Ortega’s very liberalism leads him (La deslm- 
manizacion del arte; 1925) to an aristocratic 
point of view. 

Among the other critics of our time, a 
cultural concern marks Rubio y Ors and 
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Madariaga; more specialized problems and . 
scholarship attract Rodriguez Marin; Rarhon 
Men^ndez Pidal; Miguel Artigas; Sainz 
Rodriguez; Valbuena Pratt; Entramhasaguas; 
Dimaso and Amado Alonso; Dias-Plaja. 

Some contemporary novelists continue to 
present political and social ideals. Most typi- 
cal of these is Pio Baroja (b. rSyz,), who pre- 
sents the misery of the modern gente de la 
hampa Cyagabonds); gangsters Cgolfos) in La 
Basca (The Chase; r904); butchers’ men 
(chidos') in Mcda hierha (Weed; 1904); types 
that seemed almost forced to rebel against 
bourgeois society (Aurora roja, Red Daimi; 
1904). But he sees Los visionarios as well; 
also in the trilogy La lucha por la vida (The 
Struggle for life'): of Silvestre Paradox C1901) 
who in Cainino de perfeccion (i^oT) from a 
gangster becomes Paradox rey (1906), head 
of an African tribe. But within the rebel and* 
the visionary lurks eternal Spain; in his cycle 
Las novelas de la, raza (...of the nation) 
Baroja reveals his love of the soil: La dama 
errante (The wandering lady; 1908) defends 
her province against cosmopolitanism;- El 
arhol de la ciencia (The tree of science; 1911) 
attacks the “modem” woman, a woman (as 
also in La ciudad de niehla, The city of mist; 
1909) “worth less than an orang utan's mate.” 
Closely bound to his Basque country, Baroja 
wrote Cesar 0 nada (Caesar or nothing; 
r9r6); Idilios yascos; and novelas vascongadas 
such as La casa de Aizgorri (1900). 

The anticlerical democrat Vicente Blasco 
Ibanez (1867-1928) could weave a story of 
almost epic proportions, in landscapes of light, 
color, and sweeping movement. His native 
Valencian La Barraca (The Cahin; 1898) 
pictures the hatreds and the superstitions of 
the people. La Catedral (1903) is a novel of 
-protest; La majd desnuda (r 91 6)— its title 
from Goya’s painting— is partly autobiographi- 
.cal. There are two outstanding features— the 
portrait of the Gaucho Madariaga; and. the 
description of the battle , of the Marne— in his 
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otherwise weak but best-selling Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse (1916). 

An ironic humor'tinges the modernist novels 
of Ram6n Perez de Ayala (b. r88o). His 
first, autobiographical fiction attacks the Jesuit 
schools (A M D G; 1910) and sets modem 
sexual freedom against the traditional ascetic 
ideals of the Church. Thus also he attacks the 
ideas of Cervantes. in Belarmino y Apolonio 
Cr92i) and-Los trabajos de Urbino y Simona 
(1923) and those of Calderon in El curandero 
de su honra (1926). A melanciioly quest of 
life’s savor mitigates his irony; with keen 
psychology apd minute, observation, he pre- 
sents the sensuous aspects of' life, in vivid 
color and strilcing metaphors. 

Sensuous beauty that removes from life to. 
a dreamlike delectation marks the novels of 
Ramon Maria del Valle-Inclan (1869-1936)., 
This centers in the Marques de Bradomih of 
the four Sonatas of the four 's'easons: de 
Otoho (1902), de Estio (1903), de Primavera 
(1904), de Invierno (1905). His love of his 
Gallego country, never absent, is clearest in' 
Elor de santidad (1904). Images, sonprities, 
suggestions for all the senses, well through 
bis works, with bewildering epithets, accord- 
ant metaphors, short rhythmic sentences, in a 
sorcerer’s brew. 

Quite 'otherwise stir the awkward style and 
almost trite imagery of the picture of old 
Santillana life in Casta de hidalgos (1908) 
and old mysticism in El amor de los ambreS 
(ipio) of Ricardo Le6n (b. 1877); nor is 
there much more than entertainment in the 
short stories and regional fiction (La es^nge 
maragata; The Mardgate sphinx; 1913) of 
Concha Espina (b. 1877). 

The revival of lyric poetry, came by way 
of Latin America, in the work of Ruben 
Dario,’^ who pointed the way' for the modern- 
ists. Antonio Machado (b. 1875) turns vrithin 
to find beauty and truth and God, “out of 
darkness into darkness”; . along Andalusian 
and Castilian landscapes (Campos de Castilla; 
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1912) he mores with sober deh'cacy ever 
\rithin: 

Ayer sone que veia 
A Dios y que a Dios hablaba, 

Y sone que Dios me oia . . . 

Despu& sone que sonaba. 

Yesterday I dreamt that I saw 
God and that I talked to God 

And 1 dreamt that God heard me 

Then I dreamt that I had dreamt. 

His brother, hlanuel hlachado 0 >- 1874) 
looks outward, on the same country-sides, and 
to the history’ oE Spain, for his poetic themes. 

A sorcerer of hidden beauties, seeking sim- 
plicity Cas he e.\plains in “Poesia,” in Etemi- 
dades; 1916-17) and elegant despair (Sorrefos 
espriUiales; 1914-I5) is Juan Ramon Jimenez 
Cb. 18S1). With the basic themes of nada 
Cnothing) and ihisiou, his power is less in 
his ideas than in his music; he etherealizes 
love; he hears strange sounds in fairy’ land- 
scapes; he wonders over the endless riddles of 
nature: 

rSostiene la hoja seca 
a la luz que la encanta, 

0 la luz 

a la hoja encantadar 

Does the dry’ leaf ding 
_ to the light that transfimres it 
or does the light 
ding to the transfigured leaf? 

There is more substance in the more tradi- 
tional verse of Jose Maria Gabriel y Galan 
(1870-1905) as well as as in the ultraistic 
poetry’ of Pedro Salinas (b. 1892), who sees 
himself with spiritual aspirations in a godless 
world. Seeking ever vainlv the world of his 
ideals, he refuses to accept the materialistic 
universe as reality; hence, rvith tlie humor of 
despair,- he dreams of a substanceless beauty: 


Para virir no quiero 
islas, palados, torres, 
ique alegria mas alta: 
vivir en los pronombres! 

To live I don’t desire 
Islands, palaces, towers: 

WTiat much greater pleasure 
To live within the pronouns! 

Earthbound, but wath an indestructible 
hope, is the surrealist poetry’ of Federico 
Garda Lorca (1899-1936). He summons the 
spirit of his native Andaluda in Roniatuxro 
Gitano; vet he admires the most modernist 
art (Oda a Sah'ador Dali), and fuses Spanish 
spirit with his heart's blood in the splendid 
ode to his friend (JJaiiio por Igiiado Sdiichez 
Mejtas). In his advance-guard art, he employs 
fandes drawn from the people. 

Other varieties of the new poetry, of meta- 
phor, music, and disintegration appear: pure 
poetry’ (Jorge Guill6n); new’ baroque (Rafael 
Alberti); obscurity and mist (Vicente AleLx- 
andre); dream and forgetfulness (Luis Cer- 
nuda). But with the present pressure of po- 
litical events, the literature of Spain, as of 
many other coimtries, awaits the reinvigora- 
tion of a true European peace to reawaken the 
eternal Spanish qualities, not in mere discus- 
sions but in literarv manifestations bevond the 
ephemeral styles. 
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The Colonial Period: The Period of Diffu- 
sion: The C 7 ironicIers.— Spanish-American lit- 
erature, an offshoot of Spanish literature, 
begins \vith the tales of the chroniclers whose 
imagination was fired by the discovery and 
conquest of the New World. Many of these 
writers, participants in the events they recount 
and eye-witnesses of the scenes they describe, 
were able to transfer to their pages their own 
intense interest, and thus produced racy nar- 
rative colored by many realistic details. 

First among such documents are the Cartas 
de relacion of Hernando Cortes, in which he 
describes his landing with a small hand of 
followers in 1519 on the coast of Mexico; his 
subjugation two years later of the Aztec capi- 
tal-today Mexico City; and the subsequent 
conquest of the country as far as present-day 
Guatemala and Flonduras. Written much 
later by one of his most loyal captains, Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, the Historia verdadera de la 
cottqnista de la Nneva-Espaiia not only tells 
the story of the conquest of the- vast region 
that Cortes added to ibe Spanish crown under 
the name of New Spain, but describes enter- 
tainingly the manners and customs of the con- 
quered Indians. 

The no less amazing exploits of Francisco 
Pizarro, who landed in Peru in 1530 and 
quicldy conquered that country, were first 
chronicled in the Verdadera relacion de la 


conqnista de Peru of Francisco de Jerez; while 
the establishment of the present city of Lima 
Ci535)j events in Peru, and the con- 
quest of Chile, where the Spaniards estab- 
lished various cities including Santiago, are 
recorded in the Historia del descuhrhniento y 
conqtiista de las frovincias del Peru C1555) 
of Agustin de Zarate. The accomplishments of 
Sebastidn Benalcazar, who subdued the Idng- 
dom of Quito (Ecuador) and made his tvay 
as far as Bogota (Colombia) are told in the 
Primera.-'parte de la cronica del Peril (1553) 
by Pedro Cieza de Leon; while the Segimda 
-parte and the Tercer lihro, or Guerra de Quito, 
which were not printed until much later, 
afford excellent descriprions of the Cauca 
Valley and its inhabitants,, for the writer ac- 
companied an exploring expedition that passed 
through Indian settlements that are today the 
towns of Pasto, Popaydn, Cali, and Cartago 
(Colombia). Also t'aluable for its pictures of 
early Colombian life is the Gran ciiademo 
by the cultured Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada 
(1499-1579), founder' of the city of Bogota. 
M^ile his work was not printed and is today 
lost, the manuscript was used by other writ- 
ers, especially Gonzalo Femdndez ,de Oviedo 
in his extensive Historia general y natural de 
las Indias (i535-57)- Notable, as well as the 
first, among tlie chroniclers of events in the 
Plate region— the exploration in the at- 
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tempted settlement by Pedro de Mendoza in 
1 535 on the present site of Buenos Aires, the 
massacre of many of the colonists, and the 
establishment by the surruvors of Asuncion 
(Paraguay)— is Pero Hernandez, probably the 
author of Comentarios de Alvar Nunez Ca- 
heza de V oca, which was printed in Valladolid 
in 1555. Mention must he made, too, of 
Bartolome de las Casas, bishop of Chiapas 
(Mexico), less renowned for his La historia 
general de las Indias than for his Destruccion 
de las Indias (r552)— a fierj' denunciation of 
the Spaniards for their mistreatment of the 
indigenous population. 

Sthmdi to Literary Production.— Even be- 
fore the conquest was completed, two viceroys 
were appointed to govern, with the aid of 
Captains-General, the vast realm in the New 
World: Antonio de Mendoza in 1535 to rule 
from Mexico City the Spanish territory in 
North America, and Blasco Nunez de Vela in 
^543 to govern from Lima the whole South 
American continent, with the exception of 
Brazil. From these two capitals Spanish cul- 
ture radiated. As early as 1523 a Franciscan 
friar, Pedro de Gante, began teaching rehgion 
and music to a small group of Indian boys, 
largely the sons of chieftains, and a few years 
later opened a school in the recently com- 
pleted Franciscan monaster)' in Mexico Gity. 
Two other schools tvere also established there 
before the mid-centur)': the College of Santa 
Cruz de Tlaltelolco, which offered instruction 
to Indian boys in reading, ■writing, grammar, 
rbetoric, and philosophy; and the College of 
San Juan de Letran, which was established 
to teach the rudiments to homeless mestizo 
sons of Spanish soldiers and Indian women. 
Although an educational program similar to 
that in Mexico was instituted in Peru as soon 
as the Franciscans reached there in 1531, civil 
u'ar retarded progress to. such a degree that 
no important secondary school was established 
for half*a centur)’; but after 1582. the College 
of San Martin, later Itnoum as San Carlos, 


long played an important educational role in 
Lima. In 1551 a royal decree provided for the 
establishment of a university in each viceregal 
capital, and only a few years later both insti- 
tutions, known respectively as the University 
of San Marcos at Lima and the Royal and 
Pontifical University of Mexico, opened their 
doors. 

Also in the two chief cultural centers, in 
Mexico in 1 539 and in Lima in 1 584, printing 
presses were set up, and before the close of 
the century some ryo books had been printed 
in Mexico and about a third as many in Lima. 
The stringent laws largely restricted printing 
to works of a religious nature, vocabidaries 
and grammars of the Indian language, and a 
few scientific treatises. 

In Mexico. VTiile neither press issued 
many purely imaginative works for several 
centuries, there were many Spanish literati 
in both wceregal capitals. Particularly rvas 
this true in Mexico, where the cultural flow- 
ering was from the very beginning signally 
exuberant. Here, there were chroniclers and 
historians— notably the Franciscan friars To- 
ribio de Benavente (Motolinia) and Bernar- 
dino de Sabagun, as well as Francisco Cer- 
vantes de Salazar, kno-vra as the chronicler 
of Mexico City— whose works form the corner- 
stone of the history of Mexico in the i6th c. 

The Drama. Also in that colony the drama, 
still in its primitive stage in Spain, had its 
followers. The Franciscan friars resorted to it 
for doctrinal purposes in their teaching of the 
Indians; of particular interest is the play de- 
scribed by Motolinia that was given by them 
in 1538 in Tlaxcala in celebration of Corpus 
Christi Day. Plays were given, too, for the 
edification of the Spaniards. In 1561 a pas- 
toral comedy by Juan Bautista Coivera was 
presented in Mexico City for the entertain- 
ment of the Hceroy Luis de Velasco; and in 
December of 1574 a number of dramatic 
pieces were presented in honor of the conse- 
cration of Pedro IMoya de Contreras as arch- 
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bishop. Two of the authors -who contributed 
selections are known: Juan P6rez Ramirez, 
whose Desfosono esfiritual entre el Pastor 
Pedro y la iglesia mexicana is extant; and 
Fernah Gonzalez de. Eslava, whose play on 
this occasion was pronounced a great success. 
Again, in 1 578, to celebrate the arrival of cer- 
tain holy relics that the Pope had sent the 
Jesuit order in Mexico City, a play that still 
exists, El trhmfo de los santos, was acted by 
the students of the Jesuit schools in that city. 
-The famous dramatist Ruiz de Alarcdn, who 
belongs to Spanish rather than to Mexican 
literature, was horn, probably in 1581, in 
Mexico City and spent more than twenty 
years of his life there. But of the various 
figures connected with the drama in Mexico 
in the i6th c., the one most closely associated 
■with the country, although he was probably 
horn in Spain, is the already mentioned 
Gonzalez de Eslava, whose Coloquios, which 
consist of 16 dramatic pieces and 157 poems, 
were printed in Me'xdco' in 1610, some nine 
years, after his death. 

Poetry— Lyric poetry, too, which had at- 
tained a high plane in Spain through Italian 
influence, had its followers in Mexico. The 
gifted Se'villian poet, Gutierre de Cetina, was 
there about the mid i6th c., although nothing 
remains of what he may have vnritten while 
in that comitry. Of greater interest, not only 
for the high praise accorded him by Cen'antes 
hut for the fact that he may hav’e been bom 
in Mexico, is Francisco de Terrazas. As early 
as 1563, it is now known, he took part in a. 
poetic contest in Mexico City; and five of his 
sonnets Cthree -were printed by B. J. Gallardo, 
in his Eyisayo de una hiblioteca espaiiola de 
■lihros raros y curiosos, Madrid, 1863-1889) 
are to be found in' an unpublished collection 
of poems, Flores de varia yioesia ... of 1577. 
Also in that work, as well as in collections of 
his own verse, are .various poems of the lyric 
and dramatic poet Juan de la Cueva that 
contain many realistic touches concerning 
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Mexico,, in which he passed the years from 
1574 to 1577. Singular among these is his 
Efistola (also printed in Gallardo), in terza 
rima, to the Licentiate Sanchez de Obreoon, 
Corregidor of Mexico City., Df a like nature 
are certain poems— particularly the Laguna 
de Tenuxtitldn, in octaves, and the Epstoh 
to Fernando Herrera, in terza rima— of the 
Spanish poet Eugenio de Salazar, who' in 
■1581 came from Guatemala to Mexico City 
to occupy a post as oidor. (The' hulk of 
Eugenio de Salazar’s verse is in Silva de-poestas, ’ 
still in mss. The two poems cited here were 
printed, in Gallardo.) Superior, however, in ' 
general poetic -worth as well as realistic de: ' 
scription is a long poem ■ in ' terza rima. La 
grandeza uzexicaua— printed in Mexico in 
1604— by Bernardo de Balbumia, who al- 
though bom in Spain spent from his early 
childhood many years in Mexico. 

hi South America-: Epic .Poetry.— Evidence 
exists of literary activity on the part of Span- ' 

iards in South America during, the 16th c. 

particularly in Lima and Cuzco, but the work 
done was not in general of as high a level as. 
in Mexico. A notable exception, however, is - 
the work of Alonso de Ercilla y Zuniga 
(1533-94), who after extensive travels in ■ 
Europe arrived in Lima in 1556 and joined 
the force of Garda Hurtado de Mendoza, who 
had recently been commissioned to subdue 
the revolting Araucanian ‘ Indians in Chile. 
His impressions of America during the six - 
years he spent there, the events of the bloody 
Araucanian war in which he took part, and 
his portraits of that indomitable Indian race, 
are embodied in the majestic octaves of La 
■ Arauc'ana 1^78, 1589), one of the - ' 

greatest epics iri the Spanish language. 

Imitators of Ercilla’s work soon appeared. 
Pedro de Ona, bom in 1570 in Chile hut 
educated in Lima, employed in his epic 
Arauco domado (1596) the same theme- as 
Ercilla; and. in El pefegrino indiano (Madrid, 
1599), Antonio de Saavedra Guzman, a h?-' 
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tive of Mexico, told the storj' of the conquest 
of that countr)' by Cortes. Their work, from 
a literary standpoint, however, is inferior to 
that of Garcilaso de la Vega, El Inca Ct539— 
1616), the son of a Spanish conquistador and 
a royal Inca princess. Bom and educated in 
Cuzco (Peru), Garcilaso went to Spain in 
1560 and spent the remainder of his life there. 
Although his works (La Florida del Inca, 
Comentarios reales citte- trataii del origen de 
las Incas, etc.) are in prose and purport to be 
history, their chief charm lies in their lively 
narrative style and in their imaginative ele- 
ment. 

Tlie Gongoristic Era (lyth-iSdr c.). Before 
the death of Philip II, in 1598, Spain had 
completed the subjugation of the natives of 
South America except certain of those in 
Chile and the River Plate region. In her con- 
quests and in European wars her energy had 
largely been exhausted, and, although the 
Golden Age in letters persisted until the mid- 
dle of the 17th c., witlr its opening her politi- 
cal power had begun to wane. From this time, 
too, in the colonies, a period of reaction set 
in, which lasted about to the accession of 
Charles III in 1759. From Lima and Me.xico 
City, culture was slowly extended, and print- 
ing presses were set up in other governmental 
centers— in Guatemala in 1660, in Havana in 
1707, -in Bogota in 1738, and in Quito in 
1760. During this period, however, the novel 
and the drama, both of which enjoyed a most 
magnificent development in Spain, were al- 
most entirely without creators in the colonies. 
Although picaresque literature was doubtless 
read there, no such novel was written, and 
there was only one attempt at a pastoral, Los 
Sirgiieros de la Virgen sin fecado original 
(Mexico, 1620) by Francisco Bram6n. While 
evidence exists that the theater was a favorite 
form of diversion in both Mexico City and 
Lima, neither place produced any playrvright 
—exception being made, of course, in the 
dubious case of Ruiz de Alarcon— of outstand- 


ing merit. In Mexico City, Sor Juana Ines 
de la Cruz (1651-95) wrote, aside from many 
loos, three nutos sacrainentales and two come- 
dias (Los empenos de mia casa and, in con- 
junction with Juan de Guevara, Amor es mas 
laberinto'); and Eusebio Vela, lessee of the 
Cohseo in Mexico City from 1718 to 1741, 
wrote at least 14 plays, three of which (Si el 
amor excede al arte, La perdida de Espana, 
and El Apostolado de las Indias^ still exist 
in mSs. Vela was an imitator of Calderon, as 
was, too, Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo (1663- 
1743) of Lima, who wrote, in addition to 
e}2tremeses, three plays; Trinnfos de amor, 
Afectos vencen fnerzas, and Rodognna. 

Lyric Poetry.— Contrary to the novel and 
the drama, lyric poetiy— witten principally to 
celebrate religious festivals, saints’ days, and 
the arrival of wceroys and bishops— was pro- 
duced abundantly in all the cultural centers 
of Spanish America. As in Spain itself, 
Gongora (1561-1627) set the literary fashion 
of the day; and his verses that were taken as 
models were not those of his early period, of a 
simple and direct style, but the recondite and 
artificial poems— the Panegirico al dnqtte de 
Lernia, the Eahnla de Polifemo y Galatea, the 
Soledades—oi his later period. Although the 
last two poems were knoum in Spain as early 
as 1613, they were not printed until 1627, but 
shortly thereafter numerous imitations of their 
style appeared in various American centers. 
Outstanding among these are Poema a los 23 
indrtires del Japan (1630) by Fray Juan de 
Aylldn, and El Angelico (1645) by Fray 
■Adriano de Alecio, both of Lima; various 
poems of Hernando Dominguez Camargo 
(d. 1656), of Bogota, in a collection of verses 
—Ramillete de flores poeticos (1676)— that 
tras published by another follower of Gongora, 
Jacinto Ewa, of Guayaquil (Ecuador); the 
Peregrino en Bahelonia y otras poemas— re- 
cently edited by the Argentine critic Ricardo 
Rojas— by Luis de Tejeda y Guzman (1604- 
80), of Cordoba (Argentina); the Tomastada 
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(1667), a biography in verse of Saint Thomas, 
by Fray Diego Saenz Ovecurri, of Guatemala; 
and Panegtrico de la Paciencia C1645) by 
Luis Sandoval y Zapata, of Mexico, who also, 
in 1682, took part in a poetical contest insti- 
tuted by the University in celebration of die 
Immaculate Conception. This event, in which 
more than 500 poems were submitted, is fully 
described by the celebrated Carlos de Sigiienza 
y Gdngora (1645-1700), one of the con- 
testants, in his Triuvi'pho ‘partliinico . . . 
(Mexico, 1683). 

Tliese poets are, on the whole, merely skill- 
ful artificers of abstruse verse. What they 
lacked in both imagination and genuine feel- 
ing is to be found in a poetess peerless in her 
day, Sor Juana Inds de la Cruz (Juana Inds 
de Asbaje y Ramirez de Santillana), who was 
bom in San Miguel de Nepantla (Mexico) 
in 1651. As a mere child she evinced a re- 
markable aptitude for learning, and at the 
age of seven so clearly demonstrated her 
genius by the composition of a loa for a 
Corpus Christi celebration that her parents 
resolved to take her to Mexico City, where 
there were better opportunities for improving 
her talents. Here, she won such wide acclaim, 
not only for her poetic gift and learning in 
Varied branches but for her beauty and per- 
sonal charm, that she was chosen as one of 
the ladies-in-waiting at tlie court of the vice- 
roy. At the age of sixteen, however, either on 
account of a disappointment in love, as some 
of her poems seem to suggest, or on account 
of her intense piety, she renounced the world 
and sought refuge in the convent of Santa 
Teresa. The discipline of tire Carmelites 
proved too severe, however, and she left the 
order. Two years later, in 1669, she took the 
vows of tire Hieronymite order, in the con- 
vent of San Jerdnimo, where she devoted her- 
self until her death, in 1695, almost entirely 
to literary production. Her principal works 
are Nepiuno alegdrico, published in Mexico 
in i68o or ’81 and three volumes printed 
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in Spain: Inundacion castdlida . . . (Madrid, 
1689), Segundo volwnen . . . (Sevilla,' 1692)^ , 
Fama y dhras fdsihimtas . . . (Madrid, 1700). 
Although Sor Juana paid tribute to the pre- 
vailing gongoristic tendencies of her day, par- 
ticularly in the Neptnno alegdrico and other 
“■pieces d! occasion," there are in her worldly 
poems CRoimnce . . . de una ausencia; Liras 
qite dan encarecida satisfaccidn a iinos celos; 
and the sonnets Detente, somhra, and Rosa 
divina') as well as in her religious poems 
(particularly the “canciones” in the loa El 
Divino Narciso') a tone of sincerity and a 
depth of feeling that distinguish her from 
other poets of the period. There is, too, in 
some of tlie verse of Sor Juana, notably in the 
famous “redondillas” beginning “Hombres 
necios . . .,” in which she censures men for 
their contradictory attitude toward women, a 
trenchant vein that recalls the mordant wit 
of a contemporary Pemvian, Juan del Valle 
Caviedes (1640-95), die author of Diente del 
Paniaso y poestas diversas. 

Although Sor Juana was without doubt the 
greatest literary figure of the colonial period, 
she was surpassed in erudition by two con- 
temporaries— Carlos de Sigiienza y G6ngora, 
professor of mathematics in the University of 
Mextico, and Pedro Peralta Bamuevo, rector 
of the University of San Marcos in Lima, 
both of ivhom have already been mentioned 
for their purely literary works. Extremely well 
versed in languages, both men had wide and 
varied interests; each left a long list of works 
dealing with history, astronomy, sciences, and 
mathematics. Heavy and diffuse, the style of , 
both is strongly marked by cnlteranisino. An 
exception to this is SigiienzaV Inforkmios que 
Alonso Ramirez . . . padecid . . . (1690), 
which pleases both for its narrative interest 
and for its lucid prose. 

The Neo-Classic Era: The Enlightenment. 
—After the death of Sor Juana, "gongorismo,” 
in a most exaggerated form, continued to hold 
sway until beyond the mid i8th c. Not only 
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was there then a reaction in favor of a saner 
and more sober form of literature, such as 
Luzdn had urged in Spain in his Poetica 
C1737), hut, in a measure, a general awaken- 
ing as well. The rather liberal policy and the 
general reforms of the Bourbon kings of 
Spain, particularly Charles III (1759-88), 
made possible greater freedom of thought and 
action; and no small credit for tire intellectual 
quickening in Spanish America is traceable to 
Alexander Humboldt and other European 
travelers who, during the latter part of the 
century, were permitted to travel through the 
Spanish colonial domains. Also after 1764, 
when Los Amigos del Pats was organized in 
Spain to encourage scientific progress and 
better conditions generally, many societies, 
both economic and cultural, came into exist- 
ence throughout the colonies. One of these, 
Los Amantes del Pens, imdertook in 1791 the 
publication of the Mercurio Penimto, one of 
the most outstanding periodicals of Spanish 
America. The establishment of periodicals, 
too, was general: La Gaceta de MSxico 
(1784) and El Diario de Mexico (1805); in 
Colombia, the Gaceta de Santafe de Bogota 
(1785) and Papel Periddico de la Ctiidad de 
Santafe (1791); in Havana, the Papel Pe- 
riodico Oy9o')’, in Buenos Aires, the Tele- 
grafo (1801), in which were published many 
literary productions of the Sociedad patriotico- 
literaria; and in Venezuela, the Gaceta de 
Caracas (1808). 

IVeo-C/flssicisin.— Important among the first 
followers of neo-classicism in the Spanish 
colonies were the Jesuits, who, generally de- 
voted to educational work, were strong advo- 
cates of order and disciplinary training. In 
1767 this order was ex-pelled from Spain and 
her possessions by a decree of Charles III. 
Far from home and deprived of their regular 
work, many of these men turned to writing. 
As a consequence, from Italy, where most of 
the exiled Jesuits had taken refuge, a steady 
stream of works on America— in Latin, French, 


Italian, and Spanish— poured back into the 
colonies. They were not only numerous but 
most varied in subject matter. To mention 
only a few, Francisco Javier Clavijero wrote, 
in Italian, the Historia antigiia de Mexico 
(1780-81); Juan de Velasco, the Historia del 
reino de Qitiio; Ignacio Molina, an Ensayo 
sohre la historia natural de Chile; and Do- 
mingo Muriel, the Historia Paraguay ensis, 
which is a history not only of Paraguay but 
also of Argentina. Hostile on account of their 
expulsion, some of these Jesuits began to plot 
against the Spanish government, and signifi- 
cant in this connection is a work by the Peru- 
vian Pablo Vizcardo, Carta a los espaholes 
americanos (1799), which was highly instru- 
mental in fomenting discord throughout the 
colonies. 

Also in prose, but in quite a different vein 
from that of the Jesuits, is another work full 
of realistic details in regard to the district 
between Buenos Aires and Lima: El Lazarillo 
de ciegos caminantes (Gij6n? 1773), by 
Calixto Bustamante Carlos Inga, or "Con- 
colorcorvo” as he called himself, about whom 
little is known except that he was probably 
a mestizo and a native of Cuzco, Peru. Al- 
though his work is not a novel, as the title 
might imply, but an account of an overland 
journey from Argentina to Peru, its style is 
piquant and picaresque in flavor. 

The concern in the country itself and its 
problems reflected in tlie Lazarillo de ciegos 
caminantes as well as numerous other works 
of the period— which marks, too, the awaken- 
ing of a national consciousness independent 
of Spain — appears also in purely literary 
works. Although in Latin, the Rusticatio 
mexicaita (Bolonia, 1782) is rich not only in 
descriptions of physical characteristics of 
Mexico but of the manners and customs of 
the people themselves. In Argentina, too, the 
beauty of the Parana River inspired Manuel 
Jos 4 Labarden (1754-1810), one of the best 
poets of the times, to unite his celebrated ode 
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Al ParaJtd, which was pubhshed in i8oi in 
the Telegrafo. Thoroughly American, like- 
m'se, in its setting is his drama Siri-po (1789), 
whose therhe foreshadows the Romanticism of 
a few decades later. Also, the Mexican poet 
Manuel Navarrete— disciple of the Spanish 
neo-classic poet Melendez Valdes— is at his 
hest not in his treatment of erotic and Anacre- 
. ontic themes hut in his appreciation of nature. . 
Navarrete was a contributor to the Diario de 
Mexico and an active member of La Arcadia 
Mexicaim, a literary society; his collected 
verse, Entretenimientos poeticos, was pub- 
lished in 1823. 

The predilection for the theatre, which 
existed from the i6th c. in Mexico City and 
Lima, extended to other centers. Coliseos— 
buildings devoted exclusively to dramatic rep- 
resentations— were erected in Buenos Aires in 
1781 and in Bogota in 1792. The taste at this 
time, judging by the plays given in Mexico 
City, was neo-classic. Here, at the turn of the 
centurj', were given not only the plays of the 
outstanding dramatists of the Golden Age of 
Spain, retVTitten in many cases to conform to 
modem taste, but of strictly contemporary 
Spanish playiraghts, such as Garda de la 
Huerta, Iriarte, and Moratin. In 1806, the 
editors of the Diario de Mexico, in fostering 
various contests in the writing of sahietes, 
spedfied that the compositions submitted be 
modeled on those of Ramon de la Cruz. In 
regard to the cmnedia their taste, too, was 
thoroughly neo-classic, for in various articles 
that saihe year they demanded that a plajf be 
didactic and, in celebrating the first anniver- 
sary of the- founding of their periodical, they 
staged Iriarte s 1m sefiorita criada.. 

Along with neo-dassic literature in Spain 
in the i8th c., erudition flourished. It was the 
age of historians, of scholars, of dictionary 
makers, who sought documentation and ac- 
curac}’^ rather than artistic expression. The 
WTitings of the exiled Jesuits, from both Spain 
and America, were largely of an erudite na- 
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ture. In .Mexico, tvvo works of this character 
—the incomplete Bihlioteca meodcana (1755) 
in Latin, of Juan de Eguiara y Eguren and 
the Bihlioteca hispano—aviericana septen- 
tricmal (1816, 1819, and 1821) of Jose Mari- 
ano Beristain y, Souza, both bibliographies of 
writers and their works— have been of ines- . 
timable value to subsequent historians of 
Spanish-American literature. 

Period of Pievolntio 7 i. Not only did French 
neo-classicism set the standards in literahire 
in Spain and her dominions in the . 1 8th c.,- 
but French political thought also exercised a 
'great influence. Confronted with the writings ' 
of Rousseau, Voltaire, Montesquieu, and 
Raynal, absolutism -in government began 
evetynvhere to totter. In the South American 
colonies three men of cohsiderable culture 
and of wide reading in the French political 
theorists were particularly active in promoting 
the idea of independence from Spain. They 
were Antonio Narino, who' printed a transla- 
tion of the Rights of Man in Bogota in 1794; 
Manuel Belgrano, of Buenos Aires, educated 
- in Salamanca (Spain), where he became ac- 
quainted with French political science, who 
printed on his return to'Buenos Aires in 1796 
a translation from the, French entitled Prin- 
cipios de la dencia politica; and Francisco' 
Miranda, the most resolute and dauntless of 
the three, who plotted unceasingly from 1784 • 
in the United States, in England,- and else- 
w'here to foment rebellion in the colonies. 

While the influence ,6f these three men 
cannot be overKtimated, certain events in 
Europe contributed even more directly to the 
separation of 'the colonies from Spain. In 
1808, when Napoleon invaded that country, 
forced Ferdinand VII to abdicate, and placed 
Joseph Bonaparte on the throne, a group of 
Spanish patriots formed a Junta Central to 
administer the government. Their example 
was followed in Buenos Aires and Caracas in 
1810, and iii Mexico a popular but unsuc- 
cessful rebellion under the • leadership of 
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Hidalgo occurred. Composed largely of pro- 
gressive and liberal-minded men, the Cadiz 
Junta, with the cooperation of representatives 
sent from each of the colonial capitals, drew 
up a Constitution in 1812 which recognized 
Ferdinand VII as king but abolished the 
Inquisition and granted freedom of the press. 
Periodicals of a political nature then came 
into existence in the colonies. As early as 
1808, La Gaceta de Buenos Aires, under the 
direction of Mariano Moreno, an admirer of 
Rousseau, was established; and in Mexico 
Fernandez de Lizardi, a decided partisan of 
. the Constitution of Cadiz, began to issue in 
the latter part of 1812 his Pensador Mexicatto, 
in which he discussed, until halted a few 
months later, political questions of a very 
delicate nature. 

The political WTatings of this period, both 
in Spain and in the colonies, reveal a great 
diversity of opinion. There were men, such as 
Miranda, who desired outright independence 
from Spain; there were advocates of the abso- 
lutism of Ferdinand VII; and there were par- 
tisans of the Constitution of 1812, who, with 
a liberal government, would have remained 
contentedly under the jurisdiction of Spain. 
In 1814, however, Ferdinand VII, on his 
return to the throne, abolished the Constitu- 
tion and thus unified those of any liberal 
tendencies. During the next ten years, inde- 
pendence was generally achieved— in .South 
America through the military' genius of two 
genuine patriots, San Martin and Simon 
Bolivar; and in Mexico and Central America, 
through the coup d'etat of the royalist general 
Agustin Iturbide. 

In spite of the unrest that accompanied the 
wars of independence, literature flourished. 
In the field of fiction, the only figure of the 
period is Jose Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi 
(1776-1827), whose political sheet of 1812, 
El Pensador Mexica 7 io, has been mentioned: 
During the reactionary period of 1814-1820, 
when it would have been suicidal in Mexico 


to write on political matters, Fernandez de 
Lizardi ivrote three novels, tlie first iwitten 
in Spanish America that deserv'e inclusion in 
that genre:' El Periquillo Sarniento (1816), 
in form a lineal descendant of the Spanish 
picaresque novel; La Qiiijotita y su ■priina 
(1818—19), ^ fictionalized educational treatise 
on the rearing of girls; and Don Calrin de la 
Faclienda (completed early in 1820 but not 
printed until 1832), which is picaresque in 
flavor rather tlian in form. Discontent %vith 
the existent order of almost every phase of 
social life— the inadequacy of the entire edu- 
cational system, the knaver)' of public offi- 
cials, the immorality of private life, the 
avarice and vanity of certain members of the 
clergy, the dishonesty of apothecaries, and the 
ignorance of doctors— marks almost every page 
of these novels and renders them of ines- 
timable value as portraits of social life in 
Mexico in the last days of the colonial regime. 
Upon the reestablishment of constitutional 
government in Mexico, in May, 1820, Lizardi 
turned from fiction writing to establish a 
periodical, El Cottdtictor Electrico, in which 
he rmdertook to combat the very prevalent 
opposition to the Constitution. 

During this entire period, verse was a far 
more widespread ^’ehicle of e.xpression than 
fiction. Permeated rvith the spirit of progress 
and inspired by their oum desire for freedom 
as well as by the deeds of the military chief- 
tains of the revolution, the poets of Spanish 
America took generally as their chief models 
two Spanish neo-classic poets, Manuel Jos6 
Quintana and Juan Nicasio Gallego, whose 
Ideas in regard to freedom and progress struck 
in them a sjmpathetic chord, and whose lofty 
and impassioned tone was in harmony •with 
their spirit. 

In Argentina.— In Buenos Aires, where the 
revolution faced much less opposition than 
elsewhere, a considerable number of poets of 
no mean ability sang of its success. Outstand- 
ing among them are Vicente L6pez Planes 
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Cl 787-1 856), author of the Himno nadonal 
argeiitina; Esteban de Luca C 1786-1 824), 
who, aside from his famous Marcha ‘patriotica 
Cl 8 10), wrote many odes of a patriotic nature, 
of which A la victoria de Chacabuco C1817), 
El triniifo de Cochrane sohre Callao C1820), 
and-Canto Urico a la lihertad de Lima C1821) 
are the most outstanding; and Juan Cruz 
Varela Ci 794-1 839), who won wide acclaim 
both for his odes on liberty and progress— 
A Maipu, A la lihertad de la imprenta, Al 
triunfo de Ituzaingo— and for a tragedy. Dido, 
which is based on the fourth book of the 
Aeneid. In contrast with the lofty tone of 
these three poets is the colloquial, popular 
style of Bartolome Jose Hidalgo C1788-1822), 
who nevertheless advocated liberty for all the 
Americas. In Montevideo, the city of his 
birth, he wrote, in Freedom’s cause, wtiper- 
sondles, or monologues to be recited in the 
theatre; and in Buenos Aires, where he spent 
the last years of his life, his famous Didlogos, 
which are generally regarded by critics as the 
forerunner of the gaucho poetry that later 
flourished in Argentina. The bulk of the early 
work of these four poets is contained in two 
collections: La Lira Argentina . . . CBuenos 
Aires, 1824) and Coleccion de poestas patri- 
oticas . . . CBuenos Aires, r;827). 

These poets were, in general, overshadowed 
by Jose Joaquin de O lm edo C 1780-1 847). 
Bom in Guayaquil CEcuador), Olmedo re- 
ceived a thorough classical education in San 
Carlos in Lima. Here it was that he published 
one of his best known poems, En la miierte de 
Maria Antonia de Borhon, princesa de Astu- 
rias. In 1810 he was chosen as a delegate to 
the Constitutional Congress in Cadiz, where 
he undoubtedly met Quintana and other neo- 
dassic poets. Inspired by the victory of Junin 
in 1824, by which Spanish domination in 
South America was definitely broken, Olmedo 
wrote his famous poem. La victoria de Juntn 
(Canto a Bolivar^. Its superb imagery, its 
high Ijnic qualities, and its sublimity in both 


thought and expression caused the eminent 
critic Mendndez y Pelayo to class Olmedo as 
“one of the three or four great poets of 
America.” In 1823 he published a translation 
in verse of Pope’s Essay on, Man. Two years 
later he was appointed minister of Pera to 
England, and in subsequent years he held 
various posts of honor in his native Ecuador. 
His Ohras poeticas were published in Val- 
paraiso CChile) in 1848. 

In the same category with Olmedo as a 
poet, and in addition a distinguished, scholar, 
is the Venezuelan Andrds Bello C 178 1-1865). 
Thoroughly schooled in the Latin vodters in 
his native city, Caracas, he was sent to Eng- 
land in 1810 to promote the cause of the 
revolution. Here, despite his' difficulties in 
supporting himself by the teaching of Span- 
ish, he not only perfected himself in F.nglicii 
and French but he studied intensively French 
and Spanish literature of the Middle Ages. 
During his stay in England he showed his 
sound critical abihty in his study of the re- 
lation of the Poenta del Cid with the French 
chansons, one of the first of its kind;, a trans- 
lation of Boiardo’s Orlando hinamorato, which 
has been' highly praised by Menendez y 
Pelayo; studies on Spanish syntax and versifi- 
cation; articles that were published in periodi-' 
cals that had been founded, in London by 
Spaniards, such as Blanco White, who had 
taken refuge there from the tyranny of Ferdi- 
nand VII; and the poem that has contributed 
most to his reputation as a' poet, Silva a la 
agricidtura de la zona torrida, which appeared, 
in 1826, in the first number of a periodical 
that he himself established, El Repertorio 
Americano. In 1829 Bello left England for. 
Chile, where he occupied many important 
posts, including that of rector of the National 
University from its establishment in 1843 to 
the year of his death. His work in Chile, 
%vhich was of inestimable value in develop- 
ing the intellectual life of that country, in- 
cludes his famous Gramdtica de la lengiia 
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castellana C1847) and numerous studies deal- 
ing with law, literature, and philologj'. His 
Ohras completas (Santiago de Chile, 1881— 
93) fill 15 large volumes. 

Poetry in Mexico.— In North America the 
progress of the revolution was not as smooth 
as in the southern continent. In Mexico, the 
popular rehellion that was begun by Hidalgo 
and continued by Morelos and others per- 
sisted, hut under great difficulties. In 1820, 
the conservatives began to fear the effects of 
the liberal Constitution of Cadiz and in the 
following year united with the insurgents 
under the leadership of a royahst general, 
Agustin de Iturbide, in order to declare inde- 
, pendence from Spain. In defense of the early 
rebellion many sheets had appeared. One of 
these, El Semanario Patriotico Americano 
(1812), was edited by Andr& Quintana 
Roo, an educated man and a poet of distinc- 
tion. Although he was forced to abandon the 
■ insurgent cause and was granted amnesty by 
the royalist government, he did not at heart 
renounce his liberal views, as I's shown by his 
odes, Ld lihertad y la tiranta (1820), in praise 
of the Constitution of Cadiz; and AI 16 de 
Septiemhre de 1821, in which he glorified 
both the old insurgents and the Iturbide 
faction. .Other writers, many of whom had 
denounced the early rebellion, did likewise, 
notably the talented poet Francisco Sanchez 
de Tagle (1782-1847), in an ode to celebrate 
Iturbide’s victory. A la entrada del ejercito 
trigarante, en Mexico, and in his Romance 
heroico de la salida de Morelos de Cuauila, 
which tells how that insurgent had baffled the 
royalists. That Iturbide’s popularity after he 
was proclaimed emperor quickly began to 
wane is indicated by the many invectives that 
at once appeared against him. One such is the 
very fiiie ode, A Iturhide en sn corojtacion, 
by the gifted poet and genuine patriot Fran- 
cisco Ortega Q793-1849). 

But of all the poets of the revolutionary 
period in North America, Jos^ Maria Heredia 


(r 803-39) pre-eminent. Traveled and well 
versed not only in Latin but in French and 
English literature, Heredia has something of 
the cosmopolitan spirit of Andres Bello. Al- 
though bom in Cuba, he is more closely asso- 
cited with the literary and political life of 
Mexico, for in 1817, after he had resided in 
Santo Domingo and Venezuela, he accom- 
panied his father, an official of the Spanish 
government, to the capital of that coxmtry. 
Here he continued his studies in the Univer- 
sity of Mexico and devoted himself to poetr)'. 
A poem of this period, Himno yatriotico al 
restahlecimiento de la ConstiUidon (Mexico, 
1820), indicates his liberal tendencies. Also 
during this period, he wrote, but did not pub- 
lish, En el teocalli de Cholula, a poem that 
has contributed gready to his fame. Early in 
February of 1821, he returned to Havana, 
completed his studies for the degree of law, 
established a literary periodical (Bihlioteca de 
Damas'), and embarked upon the practice of 
law. In 1823 he became involved in a con- 
spiracy against the Spanish government, but 
escaped arrest by boarding a ship bound for 
Boston. Later, in New York, like Bello in 
London, he undertook the teaching of Span- 
ish. In letters to his family and relatives in 
Cuba are interesting accounts of his travels 
in the eastern part of the United States; and, 
in New York, in 1825, his first volume of 
verses was published. This collection contains 
his most famous poem, AI Niagara, which was 
inspired by the sight of Niagara Falls. In the 
same year, having received an invitation from 
President Guadalupe Victoria to visit Mexico, 
he embarked in New York for that country. 
During the voyage, he -wrote some of his most 
inspired poems— Hiiimo del desterrado, Vnelta 
al stir, and Himno al sol. Except for a short 
wsit to Cuba, Heredia spent the remainder 
of his life in Mexico, where he held various 
posts of honor. Much of his literary work 
during that period is in three periodicals that 
he established there: El Iris (1826), Mis- 
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celdnea C 1829-32), and La Minerva 

C1834). 

The hidependence Period: Romanticism. 
Verse and Drama— The successful termina- 
tion of the wars of liberation did not bring 
peace. Altlrough a republican form of gov- 
ernment modeled on that of the United States 
was finally adopted by each of the Spanish- 
Aiperican countries, the wide diversity of po- 
litical opinion and the inclination on the part 
of the various factions— which included par- 
tisans of various shades of conservative and 
liberal views— to resort to arms to depose what- 
e\'er government was in power embroiled 
nearly all the countries in a series of civil 
wars for approximately fifty more years. The 
chaos that thus resulted bred throughout 
Spanish America the military dictator, or 
caiidillo, who seized the government and 
ruled by force. 

The political situation is reflected to a large 
degree in the literature of the period. In gen- 
eral, writers who were conservative in their 
political views— such as the Mexican poets 
Jos6 Joaquin Pesado (i 801-61) and Manuel 
Carpio C1791-1860)— clung to Classicism, 
which stood for established rules, sobriety, 
and order; while those of liberal views found 
in Romanticism, udth its disregard for rules, 
its emphasis on the exuberance of language 
and feeling, and its recognition of national 
life, background, and tradition, a more con- 
genial vehicle of expression. In adopting 
^Romanticism Spanish-American writers merely 
followed the European trend in literature. 
Heredia, in whom there are definite Romantic 
manifestations, translated into Spanish cer- 
tain poems of _ Byron, wrote admiringly of 
J. J. Rousseau, and reviewed favorably Angel 
de Saavedra’s El Moro Exposito (1832). In 
the periodicals, particularly of the third and 
fourth decades, translations, from Byron, 
Lamartine, Musset, and Victor Hugo, as well 
as reprintings of the poems of Espronceda, 
Pastor Diaz, Martinez de la Rosa, and of ex- 
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cerpts from the dramas of Martincz.de la Rosa, 
Garcia Gutierrez, and Saavedra (Duque dc 
RivasX, indicate the popularity of European 
Romanticism. 

In Argentina.— While all of Spanish Amer- 
ica felt the influence of Romanticism, its im- 
press was deepest in Argentina, where its 
cliief exponent .was Esteban Echeverria 
(1 805-51). born -and educated in Buenos 
Aires. Even as a youth Echeverria, who was 
sickly, pampered, and given to excessive and 
contradictory states of mind, suffered the ef- 
fects of the “mal du si^cle” as much as had 
he been European-bom. Going abroad in 
1826, he spent the following four years in 
study, principally in Paris, just oh the eve 
of the most glorious period of Romanticism, 
and became an ardent follower of the new 
movement. Upon his return to Buenos Aires 
in 1830, Echeverria found that the progres- 
sive "unitarian” government had been de- 
posed, and that' Manuel Rosas, who was to 
become one oL die most , tyrannical dictators 
of all time, was in supreme control. Antag- . 
onistic to Rosas, Echeverria turned to the pro- 
duction of literature in the Romantic vein, 
publishing in 1832 a long narrative poem, 
Elvira, o la novia del Plata; in 1834 -a collec- 
tion of lyrics, Los consuelos; and in 1837 
Rimas, which contains his masterpiece, ‘‘La 
cautiva,” another loiig narrative poem. After , 
Rosas had undertaken the stifling of all intel- 
lectual life, Echeverria organized a civic club, 
the Asociacion de Mayo C1837), whose pur- 
pose, as set forth by Echeverria in ‘Palabras 
simbolicas,” was to unite the Uvo vvarring fac- 
tions in a' spirit of equality and fraternity in 
order to work tow'ard progress and liberty. In 
1839, however, ■ when a revolt against Rosas 
failed, Echeverria, fearing -for his life, sought 
refuge, with other intellectuals, in Monte- 
\ddeo, ■where he spent the remainder of his 
days. 

■ In this city, ■which was to be the center 
of Argentine literary life until the fall of 
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Rosas in 1852, Echeverria, now accepted by 
the young intellectuals as their literary leader, 
wTOte otlier works in verse— AveUaneda, hi- 
stirreccidn del stid de la ■prox’hicia de Btteitof 
Aires, and La Gnitarra 'and its continuation, 
El angel catdo, all inferior to La cmitiva. Tlie 
Romanticism tliat he introduced was not 
Spanish— although that too had an influence 
on his followers— but English (Byron), to a 
certain extent German (Schiller, Goethe), 
and particularly French (Ghateaubriand, 
Lamartine, Hugo). The new movement, 
which demanded primarily the liberalization 
of literature, was not embraced artificially by 
Echeverria and his followers, for tlie deep 
feeling that marks much of their verse— their 
hatred of tlie tyrant Rosas and the melancholia 
induced by their absence from home— was 
genuine. Another element in dieir writings, 
however, constitutes their most original con- 
tribution, and that is their depiction of the 
American scene. It is particularly evident, for 
tlie first time, in Echeverria’s La caiitiva, in 
its descriptions of the solitary Argentine 
plains, and in the accounts of the conflicts 
bctivecn the whites and the savage Indians 
of those vast regions. Tlic same characteristic 
distinguishes the verse of Echeverria’s fol- 
lowers: El Peregrhw (1846, in part) and 
Armonias (1851, 2nd ed.) of Josd Marmol 
(1818-71), also a novelist and the author of 
two . dramas, (El Cmzado and El Poeta'), 
whose writings are particularly characterized, 
too, by their fierce invective against Rosas and 
their melancholy longing for home; in many 
of the poems dealing witli the pampa and 
with gaucho and Indian life in the Poesias, 
1836-50 (1869) of Juan Maria Gutidrrez 
(1809-78), also one of the most reliable critics 
and scholars of his day; and the “Annonias 
de la Pampa” in the collected poems, Rivtas 
(1854), of the statesman Bartolom6 Mitre 
(1821-1906). 

The Gaucho Poets.— The most distinctive 
characteristics of Argentine life are depicted 


most effectively in three long poems of singu- 
lar merit which present the Indian and the 
gaucho, particularly the latter, and his native 
background, the pampa. They are often re- 
ferred to as the gauclio poems— Snnfos Vega, 
o los vielUzos de "La Flor" (in part in 1850, 
completely in 1872), by Hilario Ascasubi 
(1807-75); Fatisto (1866), by Estanislao del 
Gampo (1834-80); and Martin Fierro (1872, 
1879) by Jos6 Hemdndez (1834-86). Al- 
tliough these poems resulted from the impact 
of Romanticism, they are different in style 
from the narrative verse so far considered. La 
cautii^a of Echeverria and El yeregrino of 
Josd Marmol, as well as the work of Echever- 
ria’s immediate followers, are elevated in tone; 
the gaucho poets, on the other hand, employ 
the languaoe of the gaucho himself. In each 
poem the comments of a gaucho stor)'teller 
not only reveal his feelings, his philosophy, 
and general outlook on life, but are marked 
by a deep emotive quality; his observations 
of Nature, although poetized, are unerring; 
and his notions of justice, even though he 
himself may be an infractor of the law, pro- 
vide the ethical basis generally characteristic 
of a great work of art. The narrative furnishes 
the mainspring of interest. Santos Vega con- 
trasts the lives and characters of two brothers, 
one base, the other upright; and Fausto sets 
forth the impressions made on a gaucho by a 
performance in Buenos Aires of Gounod’s 
opera of that name. The most convincing and 
dramatic narrative of the three is Martin 
Fierro; here the teller of the tale is himself 
the chief actor in a story of woe and mis 
fortune. 

During the 1830’s Romanticism also took 
root, although less vigorously than in Argen 
tina, in other countries of Spanish America 
Its manifestations are varied; and often the 
work of an individual poet of the period con- 
tains many romantic elements: his interest it. 
his own perplexed life, his eulogy of liberC^ 
and his concern for the oppressed, and his 
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appreciation of his native land— its wild 
natural beauty, its local color, and the stories 
and legends of its past. 

Ij2 Mexico.— Many of tliese elements con- 
verge in the works of Fernando Calderon 
Cl 809-45) Ignacio Rodriguez Galvdn 

Cl 8 1 6-42), both members of the Academy of 
San Juan de Letran, which from its establish- 
ment in Mexico in 1836 did much to en- 
courage the production of literature. Both 
essayed lyric, narrative, and dramatic verse, 
and Galvan wrote stories in prose. Calderon’s 
dramas, although largely the result of imita- 
tion, are more suited to the stage than Gal- 
vin’s; but, dealing as they do for the most 
part with European subject matter, they lack 
the freshness and originahty, as well as the 
lyricism, of such dramas of Galvan as Mtiiioz, 
VisitadoT de Mexico C1838) and El Privado 
del Rey C1842). In narrative verse both excel. 
Adela Cl 838), of Calderdn, deals with a con- 
temporary situation— the tragic story of a 
young liberal and his betrothed— and, in its 
descriptions of the Viga in Mexico City, is 
rich in local color. On the other hand, Mora, 
probably Galvan’s best narrative poem, tells 
a tragic story of love between a young insur- 
gent and the daughter of a loyalist during 
the wars of independence. In lyric verse, 
Calderon— who opposed the dictator Santa 
Anna— expresses his love of freedom and his 
hatted of tyrants in El soldado de la lihertad. 
and El sneno del tirano. The superior lyrist 
of the two, Galvan, who had suffered both 
poverty and disappointments, sings of his 
faith in religion, his love of his native land, 
and his disappointments in humanity. His 
most impassioned poem. La frofeda de 
GnaHvioc, contains also splendid descriptions 
of majestic Mexican scener)'. 

In Other Countries.— Other Romantic writ- 
ers appeared in Cuba, Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Guatemala., Outstanding among them— 
for the excellent lyric qualities of some of his 
verse CLa flor de la cana'), for his unusual 


narrative skill Qicontencal, Mexican in 
theme), for his excellent sonnet A la nnierte 
de Gessler, in which he denounces tyranny— 
is the Cuban Gabriel de la Concepcidn Valdds 
(1809-44), better known as “PMcido,” who 
on charges of inciting the Negro slaves to 
rebellion was shot by the Spanish authorities. 
In Colombia the chief exponents of the new 
movement were Jose Eusebio Caro (1817- 
53) and Julio Arholeda (1817-61), both in- 
fluenced by Byron and Victor Hugo.- Con- 
servatives in politics, both were deeply in- 
volved, from 1840, in the civil strife of their 
couritry. In Gonzalo de Oyon, which he did 
not complete, Arholeda distinguished himself 
in both conception and execution as an epic 
poet of no mean ' ability. Of minor rank are 
Jose Antonio Maitin (1804-74) and Abigail 
Lozano (1821-66)— Venezuelan imitators of 
Zorrilla, then extremely popular throughout 
Spanish America— whose - verses although 
rhythmical, sonorous, and highly imaginative 
are on the whole empty in content; and Jose 
Battes Montufar (1809-44), who recounted- 
in festive verse certain legends of his country 
(Tradiciones de Gnatemala). 

In Ecuador, Chile, and Peru, Romanticism 
was slow in making its appearance. Of its first 
followers in these countries, three poets of 
Ecuador, whose early work appeared in the 
collection Lira ecuatoriana (1866), are out- 
standing. They are Dolores Veintimillas 
(1827-57), in whose Quejas are revealed the 
passions of her own tortured Hfe, which she 
ended by suicide; Julio Zaldumbide (1833- 
89), a poet of nature and meditative moods; 
and Juan Leon Mera (1832-99), who'was in- 
spired by the ancient Indian civilization of 
his country QLa Virgen del sol y las melodias 
indigenas'). In Chile the first Roman tidst was 
Salvador Sanfuentes (1817-60), who wrote 
both dramas and legends based on the Chilean 
colonial period. In the work of two of his con- 
temporaries in the same vein, Eusebio Lillo 
(1827-1910) and Guillermo Matta (1829- 
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99), botli of whom had to flee from Chile on 
account of their hheral wews, there is more 
personal feeling. In Peru, in the 1850’s, 
Romanticism became the vogue of a youthful 
literarj’^ clique which included Clemente Alt- 
haus Cl 835-81), Adolfo Garda (1830-83), 
Carlos Augusto Salaveny (1831-90)— the 
most gifted poet of the group— and Ricardo 
Palma (1833-1919), who has well described 
it in “La Bohemia hteraria de 1848-1860’’— 
the foreword to a volume of his poetrj' pub- 
lished in 1887. The drama and verse produced 
by the members, while extensive in quantity, 
are largely imitations of works by Spanish 
Romantics, and lack inspiration and depth of 
feeling. 

W^ile in Chile and Peru Romantidsm 
came late ^d failed to find fertile ground, in 
those countries where it first made its ap- 
pearance and was dosely aUied with the 
liberal political movement, it continued to 
flourish long after the mid c., by which time 
it had become largely sterile in Spain. Two 
outstanding Mexican literar)’ periodicals, as 
well as others that preceded and followed 
them, exemplify its political significance— Ln 
Ilustracidn MeMcana (1851-54), whose con- 
tributors for the most part were hberals in 
politics and followers of Romanticism; and 
La Cthz, edited by the classic poet Pesado, 
which represented also the political consen’a- 
tive faction. In the same country', Guillermo 
Prieto (1818-97), of earl)' followers 
of Romantidsm, published as late as 1885 
his Romancero, a collection of roviauces 
ideahzing the heroes of the wars of inde- 
pendence; and belonging entirely to the sec- 
ond half of the century' are two definitely' 
Romantic poets that enjoyed great popularity' 
—Manuel M. Hores (1840-73), for his lux- 
uriant and erotic verse; and Manuel Acuna 
(1849-73), author of a drama of considerable 
merit, El Pasado, and of the renowned Ante 
nn cadaver and other poems that reflect ex- 
treme melancholia. In regard to Cuba, men- 


tion must be made of Gertrudis Gomez de 
At'eUaneda, who won in Spain where she 
spent most of her life an endable reputation 
for her verse and dramas, ^^fliile her ■w'ritings 
have no political significance, such is not the 
case with other Cuban Romantidsts, notably 
Leopoldo Turla (1818-77), Miguel Teurbe 
(1820-58), and Pedro Santadlia (1826- 
1910)— all, through the tyranny' of the Span- 
ish government, e.xiles in the United States 
and elsewhere— whose early' nostalgic verses 
were published in a collection, El Laud del 
desterrado, in New York in 1858. The most 
typically' national poet of the period, however, 
and inddentaUy' one of the greatest of Spanish 
America, is the Argentine Olegario Andrade 
(1841-82), partisan of Urquiza in the dr'll 
strife betrveen Buenos Aires and the remain- 
ing prodnces of the Republic. Lofty and 
magnificently treated, his themes are the 
glorious deeds of the leaders of the Inde- 
pendence era (El mdo de condores and San 
Martin'), the future greatness of the Latin- 
American republics QAtlantida), and the 
marty'rdom that awaits the philosopher that 
undertakes to benefit humanity (Prometeo). 
like Victor Hugo, his model, his greatest skill 
lies in sy’nthesizing his material; his style, 
while display'ing sublimity' and a highly imag- 
inative mind, is often merely bombastic. A 
contemporary' of Andrade and a dtizen of 
the neighboring dty of Monteddeo, Jos6 
Zorrilla de San Martin (1855-1931), pub- 
lished in 1888 an exceedingly fine Romantic 
epic, Tahare, wdiich presents the conflicts in 
the River Plate region during the early days 
of colonization. 

The Costunihrista Element.— With, the ad- 
vent of Romanticism, Spanish-American fic- 
tion received its greatest impulse. Its source, 
as in poetry, is European. In the early years 
of the century', in Paris, Padre Sert'ando 
Teresa de Mier (Mexican) translated Cha- 
teaubriand’s Atala; and Heredia, in a periodi- 
cal QMiscelanea, 1831) he edited in Me.\ico, 
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published articles on his works along with 
those of other French writers. Ferndndez de 
Lizardi, whose genius lay in the realistic 
rather than the romantic field, was inspired 
to write Noches Tristes (i8i8), his least suc- 
cessful fictional attempt, by the romantically 
tinged Noches luguhres of Cadalso. 

In fiction, again as in verse, certain early 
Romantic writers of Spanish America were 
inspired to the creation of national literature 
throueh the use of local background and 
legend; much of this literature was published 
in the periodicals of the period. Typical of 
such productions are the tales and novelettes 
' of Rodriguez Galvan, J. J. Pesado, and others 
that were published in Mexico in the annual 
El aho mievo (1837-40), of which Galvan 
was the editor. 

Another influence in the production of 
Spanish-American prose literature was the 
cosUimhrista sketch, an essay on manners and 
. customs somewhat in the manner of Wash- 
ington Irving, which reached the height of 
popularity in Spain in the early thirties 
through the work of Mesonero Romanos and 
Larra, and soon was widely imitated abroad. 
Admitting that he wished to do for Mexico 
Gity what Mesonero had done for Madrid, 
Guillermo Prieto in 1840 began to publish 
sketches dealing with local manners and cus- 
. toms. In Golombia, “Emiro Kastos” (Juan de 
Dios Restrepo); in Chile, "Jotabeche” (J. J. 
Vallejo); in - Cuba, “Jeremias Docaransa” 
(Jose Maria Cardenas); and in Venezuela, 
Daniel Mendoza soon devoted themselves to 
portraying the characteristics peculiar to those 
about them. 

Paralleling in point of time the short tales 
and costumhrista sketches, longer fictional 
works of a romantic nature made their ap- 
pearance serially,- but seldom completely, in 
short-lived literary periodicals of the late thir- 
ties; and this type continued to dominate the 
field for- more than three , decades. In Cuba, 
Villaveride’s celebrated novel, Cecilia Valdes, 
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appeared in part in La Siem-previva (1839); 
the first novel in Colombia, Maria Dolores, by 
J. J. Ortiz in El Condon (1841); in Mexico 
Manuel Payno’s El pstol del diaUo and Justo 
Sierra’s Uno aho en el Hospital de San Ldzarro 
were partially printed respectively in El Mnseo 
Mexicano (1843-45) and the Regislro 
Yucateco (1845—4^); and in Chile, Domingo 
Sarmiento published his masterpiece; Faciin- 
do, in , El Progreso in 1845. Outstanding ro- 
mantic novels appeared later: Jos6 Marmol’s 
Amalia, in part in 1851 in Montevideo and 
completely four years later in Buenos Aires; 
Jorge Isaac’s 'Maria, whose many imitators 
prolonged the romantic era in South-Ameri- 
can fiction, in 1867; and, finally, in Ecuador, 
J. L. de Mera’s Cumandd in, 1871. 

The Tradfcidjt.— Among the various mani- 
festations of Romanticism in America there is 
still another type, the most original of them 
all, the tradicion, a short prose 'work treating 
in an imaginative manner and with literary 
embellishment an incident generally of an 
historical nature.;It was initiated and brought 
to its highest artistic perfection by Ricardo 
Palma, who from 1872, the date he published 
his first tradiciones, devoted himself almost 
exclusively to this literary type.' In six large 
volumes of tradiciones, Palma covered some 
five centuries of his country’s History in such 
a spiey and humorous anecdotal form that 
his influence 011 the tradicion extended to all 
of Spanish America.’ The major portion by 
far of his work relates to his native city, Lima, 
the capital of Peru; 

The novels, on the other hand,' have an- 
other element of interest. This is neither their 
loose, and rambling, plots nor their, overly 
sentimental characters, but their definitely 
authentic background— probably the result of 
the costumhrista vogue. Each novel is thereby 
definitely linked to the land which gave it 
birth. Cecilia Valdes presents' a great variety 
of types and custorris peculiar to Cuba in 
the 1830’s and El pstol del 'Diahlo many 
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distinctive of Mexico in the same era; 

■ Faciiudo, while not exactly a novel, is per- 
meated with the spirit, of the Argentine 
Pampas and the gauchos tliat live there; and 
Amalia survives not for the romantic love story, 
hut for its detailed presentation of many 
aspects of social life in Buenos Aires during 
- the dictatorship of Rosas. Even in Maria, 
which is charged with more genuine feeling 
than any other romantic novel written in 
Spanish America, one of the greatest charms 
, lies in the marvelous descriptions of tlie fertile 
Cauca Valley, of the tortuous Magdalena 
River, and of the majestic Andes. By 1870 
it was clear that Spanish America, despite 
its difficulties with literarj' technique and the 
administration of democratic government, 
could furnish an adequate background for 
' fiction, 

■- Realism. Ficriojt.— The presence of certain 
realistic elements in the best romantic novels 
could not long compensate for their main 
defects— fantastic plots and exaggerated char- 
acters. With the early sixties an attempt to 
remed)' both showed itself in certain countries 
in an increased realism, a more truthful pres- 
entation of life, traceable to the influence of 
contemporary French novelists, particularly 
Balzac. One of the first writers to make his 
plots more plausible, his characters more 
hitman, and his portrayal of the society about 
him more vivid was the Cliilean Alberto 
Blest Gana C1830-1920). Discarding com- 
pletely the screen Romanticism had drawn 
. over personal, scenic, and social ugliness, he 
produced some ten novels of a decidedly real- 
istic, character, of which La AriUnetica de 
Amor Cl 860) was the first. In his second, 
Martin Rivas (1862), the struggle of a rep- 
resentative of the middle class against the 
old aristocracy enters Spanish-American lit- 
erature. In this period, in which peace and 
security were becoming more general as the 
military upheavals subsided, the poor man in 
Chile dared for the first time to claim a place 


among those that had inherited wealth and 
power. Realism, hut of the tj'pe colored by 
the idealism of Feman Caballero rather tlian 
of Balzac, also characterized the work of the 
Mexican Ignacio Altamirano (1834-93), 
whose novel Clemencia appeared first in the 
periodical El Renacimiento (1869). 

The title of this periodical well described 
the period upon which Spanish America as 
a whole was entering. Peace in general was 
maintained by force; wealth was increasing 
rapidly; foreign capital and immigration were 
being encouraged; large cities were beginning 
to dot the map; means of communication im- 
proved; and efforts to establish education 
were being made. But the material progress 
achieved benefited only a relatively small dass. 
In spite of the wealth of the few and the 
show of legislative procedure controlled by 
the small minority, there was great personal 
and political dishonesty, slight increase in 
general enlightennient, and little social jus- 
tice. The doors of opportunity were still 
tightly closed to the masses. 

This period also gave rise to a new aristoc- 
racy made up largely of the families and 
satellites of certain of those that had achieved 
power by the sword or by poh'tical chicaner)’. 
This group now had the means and the 
leisure to seek the culture they did not in- 
herit. Their eyes were directed to Europe, 
especially France, as had been those of the old 
colonial families. Leaving their immense es- 
tates in the rural districts to tlie supervision 
of majordomos, they built fine homes in the 
capital, but resided much of the time abroad. 
They attempted to encourage and even to 
create music, art, and literature in the spirit 
of Europe; hut they disdained completely the 
people, the country, and the atmosphere in 
which they were bred. America sen-ed them 
only to provide hberally for a comfortable 
life elsewhere. Others that had risen to 
power, uncultivated and disdainful of eveiy’- 
thing cultural, lived as great land barons on 
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their estates, where the labor was performed 
by natives under practically the feudal sys- 
tem of colonial days. Equally despotic were 
similar personalities that controlled the life 
of the small towms. 

Urban Life.— The characters and conditions 
to which the period gave rise furnished 
novelists ample material that lent itself to the 
realistic treatment then in vogue, and certain 
aspects of life in the two largest and rapidly 
growing cities were sordid enough to deserve 
the naturah'stic treatment of Zola. The 
deprawty of Buenos Aires, during this period 
in which w^ealth increased manyfold, is 
depicted in a series of novels of that type— 
La gran Aldea C1884) by Lucio Lopez; Sin 
Runtbo and En la Sangre C1887) by Eugenio 
Camhaceres; and La Balsa (1890), a por- 
trayal of the manipulations of the stock ex- 
change, by Julian Martel— while prostitu- 
tion and degenerate life in Mexico City fur- 
nished Federico Gamboa material for Stipreina 
Ley (i896)-and Santa (1903). 

Regionalism.— Another group of \vriters, in- 
fluenced by the regional novelists of Spain, 
turned for their material to the rural dis- 
tricts and the small towns. In Reonia, Romero 
Garcia Jiells of conditions w'hich he saw, with 
by no means rose-colored glasses, on a coun- 
try estate in Venezuela. Various localities in 
three states of Mexico were also realistically 
exploited: Oaxaca by Enulio Rahasa in La 
Bala and La gran cne^icia C1888); Jalisco by 
Ldpez Portillo in La Parcela C1898); and 
Vera Cruz-hy Rafael Delgado in La Calajidrm 
C1891), Angelina C1894), and Los Parientes 
ricos Cipos)- Such value as these novels have 
lies much less in their depiction of manners 
and customs than in the interest of their 
writers in social reform. Like Galdos in Spain, 
they not only satirized the foibles of the so- 
ciety about them, but they pleaded for social 
justice, enlightenment, and honesty in poli- 
tics. Novels motivated by such a thesis in- 
clude Aves sin Nido C1889} by Clorinda 


Matto de Turner, which reveals injustice to 
the Indians on the part of the landowning 
classes of Peru; Frntos de mi Tierra (1896) 
and many others by Tomas Garrasquilla, in 
which he lays bare the- weaknesses of his 
fellow townsmen of Medellin (Golombia); 
Eduardo Pardo’s Todo nn Pttehlo (1899), . 
which satirizes the political corruption in 
Venezuela; Luco Orrego’s Casa grande 
(1908), which portrays the decadence of the 
old aristocracy in Ghile; and, finally, El 
Casamiento de Lancha (1906) and Pago 
Chico Cl 908) by the Argentine Roberto 
Payr6, the most gifted storyteller of them all, 
who had much to say, particularly in the 
latter book, about both personal and political 
dishonesty in Argentina.- 
Verse and Drmnfl.— Unlike the novel, 
the verse of this period, marked by con- 
flicting tendencies, does not fall so readily 
into the realistic categor)', for the poets were 
eclectics, experimenting, groping for new 
forms of expression. The ornate verbosity of 
Zorrilla and Victor Hugo had its influence 
as did the post-romantic Spanish poets— 
B&quer, Gampoamor, and Nunez de Arce, 
whose popularity is attested by the numerous 
reprintings in periodicals throughout Spanish 
America in the eighties and nineties— but 
there W'as nevertheless a definite trend toward 
perfection of form, simplicity, and a deeper 
feeling of sincerity. Good examples of the re- 
finement achieved are the poems of the Ar- 
gentine Rafael Obh'gado O851-1920) and 
the Mexican Juan de Dios Peza, whose 
themes, too, are in many respects similar- 
love of nature, of home and family, and of 
the legends of their respectiye countries; and 
of P6rez Bonalde, of Venezuela, translator of 
Poe and -imitator of Heine, whose fluid verses 
are also characterized by philosophic conteiri- 
plation CEl 'poema del Niagara'), descriptive 
power, and intense feeling (Vuelta a la 
patria). A genuinely realistic vein, too, ap- 
peared— markedly in the Memorta del cidtivo 
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del viaiz en Antioquia o£ the Colombian 
Gregorio Guti&rez Gonzalez (1826-72), and 
in the Ritnas of the Mexican Altamirano. The 
work of both is strongly regionalistic. In a 
rather prosaic subject, the cultivation of com, 
Gutierrez portrays the natural beauties of his 
native province, Antioquia; while Altamirano’s 
verses— characterized, too, by clarity, sobriety, 
and technical excellence— contain passages ad- 
mirably descriptive of the tropical region of 
his native state, Guerrero. 

In the theatre. Realism attained its great- 
est, if not its only success, in the River Plate 
region. In the late seventies the Argentine 
Martin Coronado (r84o-r9i9) began to em- 
ploy in his plays local background and char- 
acters. His masterpiece, La fiedra del escdn- 
dalo, was staged by J. J. Podesta, who had 
already won popularity through dramatic 
skits in which an Argentine legendary hero, 
Juan Moreira, figured as the principal char- 
acter. The movement was brought to its most 
artistic fruition through the personality and 
talent of Florencio Sdnchez"^ (1875-1910), 
who while bom in Uruguay spent many years 
of his life in Argentina. Gifted in inventive 
ability, Sdnchez was a disciple of Ibsen; his 
clean-cut plots present a thesis; his characters, 
drawn from both country and city life, are 
well defined; and his power to arouse emo- 
tion, one of the greatest assets of a dramatist, 
is of no mean quality. 

Modemisvi. While Realism exerted a 
marked influence in Spanish America on the 
novel and, in the case of Florencio. Sanchez, 
on the theatre, it made slight impress on 
verse. Instead, in the early eighties, a very 
definite reaction against it set in. In this reac- 
tion is to be found the chief source of the 
movement termed, for lack of a better name, 
modeniista. The time was propitious for the 
birth of new forms of expression, for political 
peace and great economic prosperity were 
general. Life, for a certain class at least, had 
become easier, and there was more time for 


the perfection of artistic creation. When the 
cruelty and tyranny of dictators no longer 
furnished themes for indignant and outraged 
poets, they turned to introspection, which in 
many cases was of a morbid type. In this 
regard they continued to be romantic; but 
theirs was a new Romanticism— an inter- 
marriage, so to speak, of a certain type of 
Romantic ideology and of classical perfection 
of form. It lacked, nevertheless, the classical 
simplicity of thought and language; for form, 
as expressed in the embelhshment of lan- 
guage, in the creation of a new poetic diction, 
became with many an end in itself. Influences 
in style and taste were vwde and varied. Of 
the Spanish poets, the post-romantic B6cquer 
won favor, as did Poe and Walt Whitman, 
Heine, the French Parnassians (Leconte de 
Lisle, Heredia, Sully Prudhomme) and the 
S}TObolists (Verlaine, Mallarme). 

Outstanding among the many precursors of 
Modernism are Manuel Gonzalez Prada’*' 
(1848-1918), of Peru; Manuel Gutifoez 
Ndjera (1859-95) and Salvador Diaz Mir6n 
(1853-1928), of Mexico; Jos6 Marti* (1853- 
95) and Julian del Gasdl (1863-93), of Cuba; 
Jose Asuncion Silva (1865-96), of Colombia; 
and Leopoldo Diaz (b. 1862), of Argentina. 
Wfliile a common bond— the cult of beauty- 
united these poets, each had his own per- 
sonality. In Gonzdlez Prada— particularly in 
his short poems, Minusadas (rpor)- it is 
philosophic reflection on the emptiness of life; 
in Diaz Mir6n, whose most chiseled verses 
are to be found in Lascas (1906), it is mascu- 
line vigor; and in Marti, whose simple themes 
are expressed nevertheless in a refined but 
subdued manner (Versos seitcilhs, iflpr), it 
is the sincerity of a noble, elevated, and hope- 
ful soul. These three poets— particularly 
Marti, who is best known for his -writings in 
favor of Cuban independence— were thinkers, 
and while idealists they were also men of 
action. On the other hand, varying degrees 
of pessimism, morbidity, and melancholia per- 
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vade the work of Gutierrez Najera, Silva, and 
Casal; and the rhythm and other musical 
qualities of their verse show the influence of 
the French SjTnholists. The artificiality of 
the Parnassians predominates in the polished 
sonnets of Leopoldo Diaz, who, like them, 
shows a preference for classical themes. 

The greatest exponent of Modernism, in 
both America and Spain, is -without qualifica- 
tion Ruben Dario’*' Ci867-t9t6!)' Bom in 
out-of-the-way Nicaragua, he spent most of 
his life elsewhere, in peregrinations through- 
out the Americas and Europe, In Valparaiso 
(Chile), he published his first volume of 
verse, Ahrojos (1887), and also Azitl (1888) 
—a collection of both verse and prose which 
marks definitely the triumph of Modernism; 
in Buenos Aires, Prosas prof anas (1896), dis- 
tinguished by his new metrical schemes and 
his most exquisitely wrought poems; and in 
Madrid, Cantos de vida y esperanza (1905), 
in which he is most personal in sentiment. In 
these three collections is to be found the core 
'of his entire work. All of the foreign influences 
on Modernism hitherto noted, as well as that 
of the Spanish poets of the Middle Ages, con- 
verge in Dario. His, however, was the genius 
to assimilate them and yet to give to his work 
the stamp of his own personality. Although 
his themes are limited, he was gifted -with a 
rare seiisibility which he was able to express 
in poetry of a genuinely high type. His faults 
, are those of every poet in whom preciosity 
outweighs clearness of expression. 

_ In the heyday of Modernism, poets— all 
more or less under its influence— flourished 
in Spanish America. Among those of first 
rank— who not only were highly skilled in 
the technicalities of the new verse, who did 
.not slavishly follow a master, hut also left on 
-their work a definite stamp of individuality- 
are Guillermo Valencia (1873-1943), who 
although active in the politics of his country 
(Colombia) held his poetry aloof from the 
.ordinary affairs of the world; the vigorous 


Jos6 Santos Chocano (1875-1934), poet of 
the history of his countr)' (Peru) and of her 
forests and lofty mountains; Julio Herrera y 
Reissig (1875-1910), of Uruguay, and Lco- 
poldo.Lugones’*' (1874-1938), of Argentina, 
both of whom showed in tlieir themes a 
preference for the exotic; the Bolivian Ricardo 
Jaimes Freyre (1870-1933), renowned for 
his metrical innovations; the meditative and 
mystic Amado Nervo (1870-1919), of Mex- 
ico; and the. serene Enrique Gonzalez Mar- 
tinez (b. 1871), also of Mexico, who was the 
first of the Modernists to protest against cer- 
tain excesses of preciosity tliat characterized 
the movement. 

Prose Writers.— Modernism had as great an 
influence on prose— the essay, the short story, 
and the novel— as on. poetry. " In the same 
manner as the poet, the writer of prose, in 
too many cases with little regard for content, 
sought by various rhetorical devices— the use 
of archaic and unusual words, bold figures of 
speech, balance and contrast, cadence and 
rhythm— to bring prose nearer to the realm of 
poetry., The style of- the greatest essayist that 
Spanish America has produced, the Uru- 
guayan Jose Enrique Rodo’*' (1872-1917), is 
highly elaborate and rhetorical; yet as a 
thinker, Rodo was the intellectual leader of 
his generation. His chief productions fall into 
two categories: those of an ethical or philo- 
sophical nature, Ariel (1900) and Moiivos de 
Prof eo ■ (1910), in which he endeavored to 
direct thought in. Spanish America into cer- 
tain definite channels; and works of a critical 
nature, literary arid othenvise (Ruhen Dario 
J1899] and Mirador de Prospero [i 9 i 3 ])- 
Of greater reforinatory zeal and fiery tem- 
perament, the poet Gonzalez Prada also won 
distinction 'for his polished essays of a po- 
litical nature. 

One characteristic of Modernism that ap 
peared in fiction near the .close of the century 
—a marked ornamentation of language— still 
surtdves. The rigidly defined short story of 
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Poe or Maupassant bas been Htde imitated 
• in Spanish America; tbe pattern of tbis 
genre was set ratlier by Gutidrrez Najera and 
Dario,, wbo, in tbeir loose cuentos (short 
stories) emphaazed style to tbe detriment of 
' plot and other fictional elements. So, too, 
do the Ctientos de color (1899) of the Vene- 
zuelan Manuel Diaz Rodriguez (1868-1927), 
whose lyrical and varied nuances enchant the 
poetically-minded. The same style charac- 
terizes his novels Sangre fotricia (1901) and 
Idohs rotos (1902), in both of which the 
protagonist is one of the typically neo-roman- 
tic products of the age— an aristocratic, gifted, 
half-mad indiwdual, who, completely out of 
tune wdth his nativ^e enwronment, seeks the 
more congenial atmosphere of Paris. Much 
in the same .manner, but more concerned 
with the actual political problems that con- 
fronted Venezuela, are the Crtentos mmti- 
canos (1904) of Rufino Blanco Fombona* 
(1874-1945); in later novels, El hoinhre 
de liierro and El homhre de oro, he became 
infinitely more realistic. Outstanding, too, for 
their poetical charm are the novels of the 
Uruguayan Carlos Reyles (1868-1938) — 
Beha (1894) and La raza de Cain (1900). 
Although gifted as an artificer in language 
and equaled by few in his ability to inject 
both feeling and coloring into his scenes, 
Reyles shows greatest sldll as a novelist in his 
analysis of character, whether of an humble 
gaucho on an estmicia or a member of the 
Paris-loving aristocracy of Uruguay. With 
their TOder interests, Blanco Fomhona and 
Reyles have come to he regarded not merely 
as “Stylists hut rather as novelists of sizable 
proportions. 

Post-Modernism. Even the fiction writers 
(liotahly Blanco Fomhona) of the early years 
of the 20th c. whose style was most influenced 
by the Modernists realized that Spanish 
America faced many serious prohlemsr Ideal- 
ists of the upper class and intelligent mem- 
bers of the middle class saw that the oppor- 


tunities of the masses to enjoy the good things 
of the world were limited. Around them they 
saw wretched workers huddled together, in 
railages on the great estates, in mining camps 
in the mountains, and, as industrialization 
increased, in slums near the factories in the 
cities. They saw the low status of the Indian 
and the Negro; the economic and social prob- 
lems confronting those of mixed racial strains. 
Already those enjoying the advantages of edu- 
cation were learning of organizations of work- 
ers and the power they might thereby rweld; 
they were reading of countries where every 
child had some educational opportunities, 
and where men had a chance to own their 
own homes and the lands they cultivated. 
But the majority of those intrenched in power 
in Spanish America were opposed to the dis- 
semination of such ideas, and would not 
listen to Liberal counsel. Nor did they heed 
as the sullen undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
grew ever stronger, nor realize when revolu- 
tion flared in Mexico in 19 to, that the age 
wherein dictators could flourish vnth security, 
land barons hold immense estates with im- 
punity, and masters legally work their labor- 
ers long hours at helow-existence wages was 
in process of passing. 

Leading Fiction Writers.— From the out- 
break of tliat revolution the contemporary 
period of Spanish-American literature may 
he said to date, although the puhhcation of 
the most distinctive work of a novelist of the 
contemporaity group coincided rvith the out- 
break of the first World War. In the decades 
which have since passed, Spanish-American 
novelists have been numerous and have pub- 
lished many commendable works. Of this 
large group of rriiters of fiction, ten are out- 
standing,- both in individual personality and 
in their interpretation of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican mind and world. They are Manuel 
Gdlvez*" (b. 1882) and Ricardo Giiiraldes*^ 
(r886-r927), of Argentina; Horacio Quiroga’^ 
0878-1937) of Uruguay; Eduardo Barrios 
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(b. 1S84), of Chile; Mariano Azuela*'' (b. 
1873), of Mexico; Carlos Loveira"^ (1882- 
1928), of Cuba; Jos6 Eustacio Rivera*^ C1889- 
1928), of Colombia; Romulo Gallegos’'" (b. 
1884), of Venezuela; Jorge Icaza Cb. 1902), 
of Ecuador; and Giro Alegria (b. 1909), of 
Peru. Quite by accident, their distribution 
is such as to make them fairly representa- 
tive geographically of Spanish America as a 
whole. 

These ten writers are more or less classifi- 
able in distinct groups by the general char- 
acter of their work. The first group includes 
novelists of great sweep in point of time— 
those whose canvases cover long periods of 
history— Gdlvez, Azuela, and Loveira. Barrios 
stands as the lone representative of the anal- 
ysis of individual psychology. Painters of dis- 
tinctive backgroimd form another group; here 
there are four— Quiroga, with sketches of 
northern Argentina; Rivera with tlie selvas of 
Colombia; Giiiraldes, as an interpreter of the 
gaucho of the Argentine pampas; and Galle- 
gos with both the llanos and selvas of Vene- 
zuela. In the last group are two novelists, 
Icaza and Alegria, who concern themselves 
-primarily vrith the sociological problems of 
their respective countries, Ecuador and Peru, 
-which are in many features similar. 

Each of these -writers, on the other hand, 
has succeeded in giving to his work an indi- 
■vidual stamp, a peculiar personal quality 
that distinguishes it. And in that quality the 
writer as a man stands revealed. For Galvez 
has subjected Argentine life in the large to 
the clear, searching analysis of a restrained, 
minutiae-minded, nationalistic historian; and 
points out, in direct and measured style and 
in the tone of a traditionalist, the flaws in 
the social fabric, -without implication that 
time -will rectify, them CE« Maestra normal, 
Escenas de la gnerra del Paraguay, Nacha 
Regides, etc.). Azuela caught at close range 
successi-ve impressions of Mexican society re- 
acting to existent conditions, but he colored 


his films with his own deep pessimism and 
even bitterness (Los de ahajo, Las tribuh- 
Clones de una familia- decente, El Camarada 
Pantoja, Nueva hurguesia'). Loveira’s is the 
argumentative tone of the 19th c. socialist 
that resorts to realistic' fiction only as a means 
toward attainment of the reforms he sees as 
drastically necessary (Los Inmorales, Gene- 
rales y Doctor es, Juan Criollo'). Delicately 
tinged by recollections of the pampas is the 
lyricism of Giiiraldes, which gives to his 
every line a peculiarly poetic touch (Don 
Segundo Sombra'). The righteous wrath of 
Icaza over injustice to the “underdogs” of 
Ecuador finds adequate expression only in a 
stark realism, forcefully colored by biting' 
satire and obscenity (Huasiyungo, En las 
calles. Media vida deslumbrados'j). Barrios is 
the greater artist in resorting instead to 
pathos and tragedy; the deep personal feeling, 
of his autobiographic works (El nino qiie 
enloquecio de amor, Un Perdido') -As suc- 
ceeded in his masterpiece (El Hermano Asno) 
by the calm reflection of the philosopher that 
can smile at the frailties of humanity and 
inject a touch of gentle, whimsical humor 
into his jottings. Quiroga is romantic always; 
brightly imaginative at times; at others, Poe- 
like in fantastic visions (Cuentos de amor, de 
locura y de muerte, El Salvaje, Anaconda), 
Rivera’s genius is free and impetuous, charged 
now and then with a high degree of nervous 
intensity (La Vordgine). Alegria is folkloris- 
tic; his is a lyric realign ranging from the 
idyllic to the terrifying (La serfiente.de oro, 
Perros hambrientos, El mundo es ancho y 
ajeno). 

Verse Characteristics.— Poetry of the con- 
temporary period is even more complex than 
the novel in its tendencies, and therefore 
more difficult to classify. As yet there has 
been no poet of sufficient genius to exert a 
wide influence or to be characterized defi- 
nitely by any one of the diverse tendencies in 
contemporary verse. Dario’s aesthetic prin- 
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ciples, wth modifications, are still basic. For 
while the early poets of the time felt dis- 
satisfaction with certain characteristics of 
Modernism, they certainly did not rebel 
against it. If any one bond united them, it 
was a desire to vitalize their verse; and to 
achieve that, they eschewed the artificial 
themes so characteristic of Modernism; with 
imagination, they -blended reality; and they 
developed a far less ornate technique than 
that of their predecessors. The 20th c. poets 
have brought poetry closer to reality again, 
while the wide diversity of their themes re- 
veals their varying ideas and interests. 

Argentine Poets.— The new tendencies are 
particularly discernible in a very large group 
of Argentine poets, among whom Evaristo 
Carriego Ci883-r9i2), Fernandez Moreno 
(b. 1886), Enrique Banchs (b. 1888), Rafael 
Alberto Arrieta (b. 1899), and Alfonsina^ 
Stomi (1892-1938) are outstanding. With 
sensibility comparable to that of the French 
poet Copp^e, Carriego depicts the common- 
place life of the humble folk of the city of 
Buenos Aires (Misos herejes, 1908; Poemas 
-postimas, 1913). Master of a highly musical 
technique, Banchs is at his best, too, in 
themes of a lowly, humble nature in which 
there is a .haunting note of sadness (El libro 
de los elogios, 1908; El cascabel del halcdn). 
A gentle irony recurs constantly in the terse 
verse of Femdndez Moreno, poet of Argen- 
tine provincial life (Intermedia frovinciano, 
1916; Camyo argentino, 1919). Arrieta’s verse 
is simple but delicately spun; he is the poet 
of pensive moods and of sad themes of a 
ballad-like nature (El es'pejo de la fuente, 
1912; Las noclies de oro, 1912; Eugacidad, 
1921). In the subject matter of her verse, the 
most radical of the group is Alfonsina Stomi, 
who reveals with remarkable feeling and 
sincerity her own erotic mental states (El 
diilce daiio, 1918; Irremediahlemente . . ., 
1919; Languidez, 1920). 

Other Outstanding Poets. — Of the same 


generation and aesthetic tendencies as the 
Argentine poets are Manuel Magallenes 
Moure (1878-1924) and Lucila Godoy 
Alcayaga (b. 1889), better known by her 
pseudonym, Gabriela Mistral, of Chile; Luis . 
Carlos L6pez (b. 1880), of Colombia; and 
Ramon Lopez Velarde (1888-1921), of Mex- 
ico. Magallenes Moure is clear but at the 
same time graceful; he imparts to his nature 
verse, in which he excels, beautiful effects of 
color and sound (La jornada, 1910; La casa 
junto al mar, 1918). Gabriela Mistral’s poetry 
springs sincerely and vigorously from the 
inner impulses of her heart; her disappoint- 
ments in love, her desire for motherhood, and 
her sympathies for the humble folk of the 
rural districts engage her attention (Desola- 
cion, 1922). Both Carlos L6pez and L6pez 
Velarde are poets of provincial life. The tem- 
perament of the former leads him to see the 
ludicrous, incongmous aspects; his thought, 
while apparently trivial, is pithy; and his 
expression is concise (De ini villorio, 1908; 
Posturas dificiles, 1909). On the other hand, 
Ldpez Velarde is a complex personality, and, 
in keeping with it, his style is involved, fig- 
urative, and vague (La sangre devota, 1916; 
El son del corazon, 1932). 

"Ultraism."—L 6 ^ez Velarde’s work, par- 
ticularly that of his later years, gives signs, 
too, of the most recent development in Mod- 
ernistic verse. The new cult, which has many 
individual tendencies but has been denom- 
inated "ultraista,” has prevailed in Spain 
(Jorge GuilMn, Federico Garda Lorca, Rafael 
Alberti) and Spanish America since the close 
of the first World War. Its followers, advo- 
cates of "pure poetry,” have been greatly in- 
fluenced by contemporary French lyridsts.. 
Seekers of originality in technique, they have 
to a great extent discarded rhyme in favor 
of free verse and other metrical innovations; 
their poetry, as well as their prose, is vivid, 
and while it is apparently simple it is never- 
theless highly symbolic and involved; and 
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their metaphors (their favorite figure of 
speech) are often shockingly strange. Impor- 
tant among its many followers in Spanish 
America are Jaime Torres Bodet^ (b. 190a) 
and Carlos Pellicer (b. 1899), of Mexico; 
Vicente Hmdobro (b. 1893), who writes in 
both French and Spanish, and Pablo Neruda* 
(Neftali Reyes; b. 1904), both of Chile; and 
Jorge Luis Borges (b. 1900), of Argentina. 

At the head of the scholars and critics 
active today stands the dean of Latin-Amer- 
ican letters, the gracious humanist Alfonso 
Reyes, one of America’s finest prose stylists, 
how as the director of the Colegio de Mexico 
fostering by his example higher standards of 
scholarship and creative work. In Buenos 
Aires is his spiritual confrere, Pedro Hen- 
riquez Urena, an Antillan at once erudite and 
viodemista, who has lately resuscitated with 
the fresh and vigorous breath of America the 
Revista de Filologia Esfaiioia. Critic of high 
rank, exercising a wide and beneficent influ- 
ence through the pages of Nosotros, the 
pioneer of current Spanish-American literary 
publications, is Roberto Giusti, as was also 
the founder, Alfredo Bianchi (1884-1 942'); 
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while in Central America Joaquin Garda 
-Monge has culled tlie best from the Spanish- 
American field for presentation in El Reperlo- 
rio Americano (1919 to date), an organ whidi 
has given free expression to the general spirit 
of unrest and to resonant anti-imperialism. 
Once a strong iKdimrisfa,. champion of gen- 
eral education, native art, and broad culture, 
Jose Vasconcelos, after presenting Latin 
America with several philosophical works and 
her best autobiography, has become the em- 
bittered conservative and historian. Conti- 
nental in outlook is Luis Alberto Sdnchez, 
distinguisbed historian and critic of Amer- 
ican culture. 

E. H. Hespelt, ed., An Outline History of Spanish 
Am. Literature (N. Y.), 1941; A. Coester, A Lit- 
erary History of Spanish Am., 2nd ed. (N- Y.), 
1928; Fi Garda Calderdn, Latin Am.; Its Rise and 
Progress (London and N. Y.), 1913; Isaac Goldberg, 
^Studies in Spanish Am. Literature (N. Y.), 1920; 
B. Moses, Spanish Colonial Literature in South Am., 
1810-1824 (N. Y.), 1922;' L. A. Sdnchez, Historia 
de la literatura am., 2nd ed. (Santiago, Chile), 1940; 
A. Torres-Rioseco, The Epic of Latin Am. Literature 
(N. Y.), 1942; J. R. Spell, Contemporary Spanish 
American Fiction (Chapd Hill), 1944; G. Ardniegas 
(trans. H. de Onis), The Green Continent, 1944. 
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Sumerian literature consisting of epic tales 
and myths, h}Tnns and lamentations, proverbs 
and , wisdom compositions, has been found 
inscribed largely on some 3,000 tablets and 
fragments dating from the first half of the 
second milleimium b.c. The documents, many 
of which duplicate each other, range in size 
from large ten-column tablets filled udth hun- 
dreds of compactly written lines of text, to 
tiny fragments containing no more than a 
few broken lines. As for the compositions in- 


scribed on these tablets and fragments, they 
run into the himdreds, and vary in length 
from myths of jmore than 800 lines' to brief 
hymns of no more than 20. The scientific 
restoration and translation of these Sumerian 
belles-lettres has only recently begun, and 
there is as yet no handbook available for the 
student and general reader; a preliminary 
survey of much of the material irill be found 
in S. N. Kramer’s Sumerian Mythology 
(Memoir XXI of the American Philosophical 
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Society, Philadelphia, 1944). Taking only the 
better preserved compositions, the contents of 
the available Sumerian belles-lettres may be 
described as follows: 

Epic tales; At present large parts of ten 
epic tales can be restored. Of these, seven 
commemorate the feats and e.\ploits of the 
great Sumerian heroes who lived and wrought 
during the Sumerian Heroic Age, the early 
"barbaric” period in Sumerian history which 
is to be dated probably in the first quarter of 
the third millennium b.c. Two of tliese seven 
deal with the exploits of the hero Enmerkar, 
king of-Erech, in the course of subjugating 
the city of Aratta. Tlie third is devoted to the 
hero Lugalbanda who saves Enmerkar and 
his cit)' Erech from the hands of the Martu. 
The fourth is devoted to Lugalbanda and his 
adventures in Mt. Hurrum. The remaining 
three are concerned with the deeds and feats 
of the most renowned hero of all, Gilgamesh: 
they sing of his struggle with Agga, king of 
Kish; of his journey to the Land of the 
Liwng; of the fashioning of his drum and 
drumstick and their disappearance in the 
Nether World. The remaining three of the 
ten epic tales. are devoted to the heroic deeds 
of tlie gods. Two concern the Sumerian 
warrior-god Ninurta, whose major achieve- 
ment was the destruction of the inimical Kur. 
The tliird "divine” epic tale is actually part 
of a hymnal composition; it relates the strug- 
gle betvi'een the goddess Inanna and the 
rebellious Mt. Ebih. 

Myths; Of the extant Sumerian myths, 
most are concerned unth the organization of 
the universe and the establishment of the 
civilizing processes; others center about the 
creation of man, the deluge, the Nether 
World, and diwne marriages. To date, large 
parts of fourteen Sumerian myths can be re- 
stored. Two of these concern primarily the 
air-god Enlil, the real head of the Sumerian 
pantheon:^ one relates of his begetting the 
moon-god Nanna and three underworld dei- 


ties; the other concerns the creation of the 
dmne pickax and the decreeing of its fate. 
In four of the myths it is Enki, the Sumerian 
water-god and god of Msdom, that is the , 
protagonist: one concerns his deeds and mis- 
deeds in Dilmun, the Sumerian paradise; the 
second shows him organizing the earth and 
its cultural processes; the- third describes die 
building of Enid’s city and temple and his . 
journey to Nippur to obtain Enlil's blessing 
for their prosperity; the fourth deals with the 
Creadon of man from the clay of the abyss. 
The goddess Inanna, the Sumerian counter- 
part of the Semiric Ishtar, is the major pro- 
tagonist in two of the mydis: according to 
the one she obtains by means of a ruse the 
more than one himdred arts of civilization 
which were in Enki’s possession and transfers 
them from Enki’s city Eridu to her owm city 
Erech; the other relates of her descent to the 
Nether World, of her death and resurrection, 
and of her reascent to the earth. One myth 
concerns the moon-god Nanna and his jour- 
ney to Nippur to obtain Enlil’s blessing for 
his city Uf. Three myths are constructed on 
a Cain and Abel motif and may in a sense be 
classified as wisdom compositions; one records 
the bitter quarrels between the culture-gods 
Emesh and Enten, both of whom were eager 
to be the farmer of the gods; the second con- 
tains the less bitter but similarly jealous argu- 
ments between Lahar, the cattle-god, and 
Ashnan, the grain-goddess; the third shows a 
more complex and imaginative arrangement, 
but primarily, it, too, is concerned -with the 
petty jealousies of two culture-gods, the 
shepherd-god Dumuzi, and the peasant-god 
Enkimdu. Finally we have the Sumerian 
"Deluge” myth, which is the prototype of the 
more important flood-stories current in the 
Near East, and also a myth devoted to the 
god Martu and his marriage to the daughter 
of the god Numushda. 

Hymns; With the exception of several 
compositions that may be designated as "tem- 
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pie” hymns, the Sumerian hymnal composi- 
tion may be divided into two classes, royal 
and divine. The latter consist of songs of 
praise and exaltation directed to all the more 
important deities in the Sumerian pantheon; 
they are quite diversified in size, structure, 
and content. To judge from the available ma- 
terial, the majority of the divine h}Tnns are 
those addressed to Enlil (the air-god and lead- 
ing deity of the Sumerian pantheon in his- 
torical times), Enid (the water-god and god 
of w'isdom), Nanna (the moon-god), Utu 
(the sun-god), Ninurta (the South Wind), 
Inanna (the goddess of love and war), and 
Bau (the daughter of the heaven-god). But 
occasional hymns are directed to An (the 
heaven-god who in prehistoric days may have 
been the leading deity of the Sumerian pan- 
theon); to the weather gods Ishlcur and 
Martu; to the messenger-god Nusicu; to the 
undenvorld gods Nergal, Ninazu, and Nin- 
gishzida; to the mother-goddess Ninmah; to 
Nanshe, the daughter of Enid; to Nidaba, the 
patroness of the scribes; to Ninmar, the 
daughter of Nanshe; and to Ninkasi, the 
goddess ■ of strong drink. As for the royal 
hymns, a large part of the extant material is 
devoted to Shulgi, the second ruler of the 
Third Dynasty of Ur, who ruled toward the 
very end of the third millennium b.c.; large 
portions of at least four Shulgi hymns can 
now he restored. The kings Ur-Nammu, Shu- 
Sih, and Ibbi-Sin, all belonging to the same 
dynasty as Shulgi, are also well represented 
in the hymnal literature. The remaining royal 
hymns are primarily those of the Isin Dynasty 
which reigned in the first quarter of the sec- 
ond millennium b.c.; the kings represented 
are Ishbi-Irra, Shu-ihshu, Iddin-Dagan, 
Ishme-Dagan, Lipit Ishtar, and Ur-Ninurta. 

To illustrate one of the large variety of 
hymnal types, let me quote the first of the ten 
songs of a hymn to the goddess Inanna con- 
ceived as personifying the planet we call 
Venus: 


To her. who comes forth from above, to her 
who comes forth from above, 

I would say "Peace”; 

To the holy maid who comes forth from 
above, 

I would say "Peace”; 

To Inanna, the great queen of heaven, 

I would say "Peace”; 

To the bright torch who crosses the sky, 

To the jewel of heaven, Inanna, who is as 
bright as day, 

I would say /“Peace”; 

To the holy maid, the queen glorified by the 
Anunnaki (the great gods), 

To her who is mighty on hearken and eartli, 
who . . ., 

To Inanna, the great daughter of Sin (the 
moon-god), 

I would say 'Teace”; 

Of her loftiness, of her greatness, of. her 
exalted might. 

Of her brilliant epiphany among all the gods. 
Of her crossing the sky as a bright torch, 

Of her standing in heaven like Nanna (the 
moon-god) and Utu (the sun-god), 
Knowing all the lands above and below. 

Of the holy maid of heaven, of her greatness. 
Let me sing to her who is lord and lady. 

The first song. Its antiphon is: Her epiph- 
any is hero-like. 

Lamentations: The Sumerian lamentation 
is a type of tragic composition commemorat- 
ing the frequent destruction of the Sumerian 
cities by the surrounding more barbaric 
peoples; it is the forerunner of such Biblical 
compositions as the Book of Lamentations. 
One large poem, consisting of more Aan 400 
lines, which laments the destruction of the 
city of Ur, has now been ■ practically com- 
pletely restored. In addition- it is now possible 
to reconstruct large parts of a composition 
dealing with the destructioh , of Nip- 
pur and its eventual restoration, of another 
that laments the destruction of Sumer and 
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Accad as a whole, and of a third that may 
for the moment be best described as the 
"weeping mother” type. We also have now 
large parts of a composition that laments a 
calamity that befell the city of Agade during 
the reign of Naram-Sin in the third quarter 
of the third millennium B.c. Finally we find 
a unique group of laments revolving about 
the death and resurrection of the god Dumuzi 
CTammuz). 

Wisdom: The rvisdom compositions of the 
Sumerians which, together with their Egyp- 
tian counterparts, are the prototypes of the 
wisdom literature current all over the Near 
East, consist of a large number of brief, pithy 
proverbs and precepts. It will be difficult, for 
example, to come upon a more pungent state- 
ment of the poor man’s doom than in the 
proverb: 

The ‘poor man, his trouhlesO?) have no end, 
IpF he has bread, he has no salt. 

If he has salt, he has no bread. 

If he has a lamb, he has no fold. 

If he has a fold, he has no lamb. 

Again, man’s mortal nature and fundamental 
inadequacy are conveyed in the epigram; 

Man, the tallest, cannot reach to heaven, 

Man, the wisest, cannot cover the earth. 


In addition, Sumerian wisdom includes a 
group of fables such as “The Bird and the 
Fish,” “The Tree and the Reed,” “The Pickax 
and the Plow,” “Silver and Bronze.” In addi- 
tion we find a group of didactic compositions, 
long and short, several of which are devoted 
to a description of the process of learning the 
scribal art and of the advantages that flow 
from it, while at least one consists of the 
instructions proffered by a farmer to his son 
on matters agricultural. 

So much for the contents of Sumerian 
belles-lettres. Obviously, in spite of their age, 
they are the products of a fully conscious and 
highly sophisticated art, developed over a 
long period of practice in creative writing; 
they represent, therefore, a very material ad- 
dition to the world’s literature. But they are 
of major importance for yet another reason. 
In the course of the second millennium b.c., 
it was the Sumerian literary motifs and pat- 
terns that permeated all the more literate 
peoples of Western Asia, from Anatolia to 
the Persian Gulf, and from the Mediterranean 
Sea to the Zagros Mountains, a fact that is 
of no small significance for the history and 
evolution of the literatures of the western 
world. 

See Canaanite. 

Samuel Noah Kkamer. 
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The art oe writing is very old in Sweden. 
The oldest runic inscriptions seem to have 
been made for the purpose of magic, but 
from 800 to 1050 A.D. there are many rune 
stones with inscriptions of historic and lit- 
erary interest. They bear witness that Sweden 
had a rich lyric and epic literature even at 


that time. Some of them seem to comprise 
fragments of heroic poems, exact equivalents 
of which are to be found in Icelandic edda 
literature. A large number of rock engravings 
also prove that the saga literature was com- 
mon to all the Scandinavian peoples, and that 
the Germanic myths, e.g., those of Siegfried 
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and the Nibelungen, were known, also in 
Sweden. Byzantine myths and legends also 
reached Scandinavia through the Swedish 
Vikings, who founded the kingdom of Russia, 
and for long periods had close contact with 
the near East. When Christianity was intro- 
duced in Sweden, at the heginning of the 
I ith c., the old pagan literatme was destroyed; 
it is known only through historical construe-, 
tion. The oldest extant documents are an- 
cient provincial codes of law, wherein are set 
forth legal practices that had previously been 
handed down for centuries by word of mouth. 
Thus, the Gutas saga was written dovm as 
an introduction to the code of the island of 
Gotland, in a manuscript dating from the 
13th c. 

By this time, however, Sweden had been in- 
corporated in the general European hierarchy, 
and its cultural development was similar to 
that of Southern and Western Ettrope. 
Swedish students and theologians studied at 
the famous University of Paris, and from the 
late 14th c. they also sought knowledge at 
the German universities, bringing fresh cur- 
rents of thought to the home country. The 
literature that developed was mostly in Latin, 
hut some of these religious -writings were 
translated into Swedish and read also by 
laymen. The dominating personality in Swed- 
ish medieval literature is St. Birgitta. Her 
revelations were recorded in manuscripts and 
read everywhere in Europe. The monastery 
which she founded in Vadstena became the 
leading center of Swedish education in the 
later Middle Ages. The secular literature 
consisted mostly of historical works, rh}’med 
chronicles in Swedish, the oldest dating 
from the early '14th c. Some medieval poems 
have been preserved in manuscripts: Ivan 
Lejonriddafen (.Chevalier ait lion"); Flores och 
Blanzeflor; Namnlds och Valentin. Ballads 
and folk songs were popular at this time, and 
.OTme of them, in corrupt versions, have sur- 
vived. ' 


The Lutheran Reformation, -which heoan in 
Sweden in 1527, abruptly severed Catholic 
traditions. The Church support of education 
was withdrawn, and undoubtefiy there was 
a setback in the cultaral development. Olaus 
Petri, one of the disciples of Luther, was, 
however, not only a religious reformer but 
also a writer of .real importance. His masterly 
sermons and religious tracts and his transla- 
tion of the New Testament have earned for 
him the name of “the Father of Sw'edish 
Prose.” With his Swedish Chronicle he be- 
came the first Swedish modem historian. 
Even though Olaus Petri was .a cultural 
leader of -tvide interests, his followers were 
narrow-minded; hut an intellectual renais- 
sance came in the 17th c. Through the efforts 
of Gustavus Adolphus, Uppsala University, 
foimded in 1477, was transformed from a 
seminary for priests into a real imiversity. 
Many other educational institutions 'were' 
erected, as -vyell as printing offices and book , 
stores. . . 

A poet of this period was Lars Wivallius 
C1605-69), the first lyricist of Sweden. For 
years he traveled about Europe vidthout funds, 
accepting his often dangerous adventure tvith, 
good hiunor. When he finally landed in 
prison he wrote the best poetry which, so 
far, had been -written in the Swedish language.. 
He had no literary program hut he mparted 
to his poetry something of his o-wn person- 
ality— his love of nature- and the -vagabond's 
love of freedom. His poems were printed in 
pamphlets, and widely read. 

The drama which, in Sweden, as well as 
elsewhere in medieval times, served the pur- 
pose of illustrating scenes from the Bible and 
the holy legends, was now used as a subject 
in the schools and became separated from the 
church. 

In this period, theories of poetry, which 
had a genuine aesthetic value, were estab- 
lished. The foremost representative of these 
new ideas was Georg Stiemhiehn (b. 1598). 
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. He made a career in the civil ser^dcej but he 
also devoted much of his time to studies in 
philosophy, history and languages. His great 
contribution is the poem Hercttles (1648; 
pub. 1658), written in hexameter, and -de- 
signed to give the Swedes a poem on antique 
models, in tlieir own language. If Stiemhielm 
wanted tp give Sweden an epos, tivo of his 
students tried to contribute 13'rics and drama. 
Samuel Columbus (1642-1679) published a 
collection of poems called Odae sueticae, for 
which Horace’s odes served as a model, and 
Urban Hiame Ci64r-i724) w-rote the 
tragedy Roshnunda, performed in Uppsala in 
1665. ■ 

A successor to Stiemhielm was Haqvin 
Spegel (1645-1714) who in 1685 published 
G^idz verk och hivnla (jGod’s Work and Rest), 
which was influenced by du Bartas’ La pre- 
miere sepmcnno (The First Week). By this 
time a new influence had made itself felt; 
models were talcen not from ancient hut from 
Italian poetry. The writer whose pseudonym 
was Skogekdr Bdrgho, and whose identity has 
. not been established, printed in 1680 
Wetiereid, a collection of erotic poems influ- 
enced by Petrarch and Ronsard, the first at- 
tempt at a p^chological analysis in Swedish 
literature. The Marinism of Italy and the 
French Poesie fugitive also had their repre- 
sentatives in Sweden. Among the poets who 
stood aside from the literary schools is Johan 
Runius (1679-1713), poet of the middle 
class. He was able to give his poems— often 
written in connection with weddings and 
, fimerals— a masterly touch. Religious poetry 
is represented by the Swedish State Church’s 
, Hyvmhook, edited by Bishop Jesper Svedberg 
(1653-1735), approved by the ffing in 1695, 
and used until 1819. 

In the 17 th c. Sweden had, for the first 
time, professional actors and permanent thea- 
tres. Several of the plays performed at this 
time were written by Swedish authors. 

The 1 8th c. brought a.rich cultural develop- 
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ment to Sweden, especially in science and lit- 
erature. In the Age of Liberty (1718—1772) 
appear a number of prominent scholars: Sam- ' 
uel Klingenstjema (1698-1765), mathemati- 
cian and physicist; Anders Celsius (1701- 
44), astronomer; Torbem Bergman (1735- 
84), chemist; Carl Wilhelm Scheele (1742- 
86), chemist and discoverer of oxj'gen and 
other elements; Emanuel Swedenborg (1688- 
1772), a scientist of real importance before 
he devoted himself to religion and mysticism. 
His ideas have influenced authors down to the 
20th c., as Almquist and Strindberg. The ' 
world-renovyned botanist, Carl von Linn6 
(1707-78) won a place in the Swedish his- 
tory of literature through his travelogues on 
various Swedish provinces; Johan Ihre (1707- 
80) was a pioneer in Germanic linguistics; 
and Sven Lagerbring (1707-87), an outstand- 
ing historian. These scholars are the most 
typical representatives of the Age of Liberty, 
but the period was also one of literary dis- 
tinction. The influence of French culture 
was strongly felt English literature, which, 
with the exception of Milton, had so far been 
almost unknown in Sweden, now became 
more widely read. The man who personified 
the literary development of this period is 
Olof von Dalin.* He was especially gifted in 
imitating various styles of ■writing. His moral 
weekly, Argus, is one of the many journals' 
modeled upon Addison’s Spectator, and his , 
epic, Svenska friheten (Swedish Freedom) 
was strongly influenced by Voltaire’s Hejz- 
riade. The first number of the Argus (Then 
swanska Argus, The Swedish Argus) was 
published in December 1732, and was a reaT 
success, partly because the name of the editor 
was not known. It contained, however, mostly 
translations from foreign publications, but 
the material had been adapted to Swedish 
conditions in a very convincing way. The 
trend toward tolerance, as well as attacks on ^ 
the clergy, which appear in the publication, 
later became typical of the period of enlighten- 
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ment. In spite of its lack of originality. The 
Swedish Argus played an important role in 
the contemporary cultural life of Sweden by 
opening the windows toward Europe. Its 
weakness was its lack of psychological in- 
sight, a characteristic of Steele and Addison, 
whom Dalin imitated. Dalin was no psycholo- 
gist, but he was a storyteller of no mean abil- 
ity, and it has been pointed out that his Saga 
om hasten C.Saga of a Horse"), a political al- 
legory, has hterary value especially in its 
scenes firom Swedish folk life. His literary 
successes brought D alin a position in the Royal 
Court, where he became poet laureate. As 
an entertainer at the Court he wrote many 
poems which, however, are interesting chiefly 
from a formal point of view. 

Dalin was more a forerunner than a rep- 
resentative of the period of enlightenment. 
He imitated Voltaire, but had none of his 
pathos, and it was Boileau and Racine, rather 
than Voltaire, whose influence predominated. 
By the rm'd c., these new ideas were strongly 
felt. They were introduced by Hedvig Char- 
lotte Nordenflycht Ci7i8-d3) who had come 
deeply under the influence of Rousseau and 
the literature of feeling and emotion. She is 
the first feminine poet of importance in 
Swedish literature, and she became an ardent 
champion of the French taste in literature 
and the ideas of enlightenment She was for 
several years the main figure of the most 
important literary society of this period and 
published a poetical yearbook, the first of its 
kind in Sweden. Important questions of cul- 
ture were now discussed. Of the poets in the 
literary circle around Mme Nordenflycht, 
Count Gustaf Fredrik GyUenborg C1731- 
1808) represents an attitude toward life which 
is reminiscent of classic Stoicism; Count Gus- 
taf Philip Greutz (1731-85) was a charming 
rococo poet who favored a sensual philosophy 
of enjoyment. Both Dalin and Mme Norden- 
flycht passed away in 1763. In the same year 
Greutz left Sweden— he was in the diplomatic 


service— and GyUenborg seemed to have lost 
his interest in literary activities. There was ho 
leader in Swedish literature until KeUgren* 
began to publish Stoc'khohns'posten, but the 
period as a whole is of great interest from a 
literary as well as from a general cultural 
point of view. At the end of the Age of 
Liberty there were two genuine poets, Wal- 
lenberg and Bellman,'*' whose works are still 
read and appreciated in Sweden. 

Jakob WaUenberg, (1746-78) served as 
chaplain on the Einland on her first trip to 
China (1769-71), and during the trip wrote a 
travel book, Min son -pd galejoji (My Son on 
the Galleon) which is interesting mainly be- 
cause it presents an excellent picture of the au- 
thor himself, a man of vivid temperament, 
great tolerance, and good humor. He and Bell- 
man are the fijrst humorists in Swedish litera- 
ture. Karl Mikael BeUman (1740-95) was rec- 
ognized late; his period of greatness corresponds 
to the last years of the Age of Liberty. Stock- 
holm, at this time, was only a small town, but 
inns and bars of various kinds were everywhere, 
and the young civil servants were wont to 
arrange parties and balls in these simple night 
clubs as long as they had any money left It- 
was this happy-go-lucky life ' that inspired 
Bellman's poems. His pronoimced naturalism, 
combined with the grace of the rococo, made 
him one of Sweden’s greatest lyricists. The 
political revolution of 1772 in Sweden was 
hardly combined with ■ a moral renaissance, 
but a changed view made BeUman’s scenes 
with drunkards as heroes seem vulgar and 
shabby. Bellman was a popular poet among 
the middle classes, but he had no contacts 
with the literary, development and it was not 
imtil the 1790’s that most of his songs and 
poems were published and his real importance 
definitely recognized. 

During the first decade of the Gustavian 
period two authors stand out. . Johan Gabriel 
Oxenstiema (1750—1818) wrote his poem 
Skordama (The Harvests) when he served 
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at the Swedish Legation in Vienna. He was 
too poor to participate in the social life and 
spent his spare time at home alone, reading 
and wTiting poetrj'. Influences from Saint- 
Lambert and Rousseau are distinguishable 
in his pastorals. Gudmund Joran Adlerheth 
(1751-1818) wrote plays for King Gustaf’s 
theatre and made several valuable transla- 
tions. The counter-currents of this period be- 
came more pronounced with Kellgren, the 
foremost representative of "enlightenment” in 
Sweden. He made his literary career in Stock- 
holm in the 1780’s; first, as one of King Gus- 
taf’s playrvrights, later, as a more independent 
champion of the ideas of the age. His attitude 
at first was critical and negative, hut more 
and more he gave the idea of enlightenment 
a positive content. Freedom and humanity be- 
,came the main themes in his poetry. At first 
indifferent to patriotic ideas, he greeted the 
New Year of 1789 with a poem that became a 
sort of starting point for patriotic poetry. Kell- 
gren was influenced by Voltaire; the contrast- 
ing movement, the representative of which in 
France was Rousseau, and in Germany the 
Sturm and Drang, found its spokesman in 
Sweden in Tomas Thorild (1759-1808). He 
never absorbed Rousseau’s ideas completely; 
for instance, he did not share the negative at- 
titude toward science, but was a firm believer 
in the possibility that enlightenment might 
create a better world. Thorild did not stop 
at the Rousseauan poetic romanticism of na- 
ture as such; influenced by Spinoza and the 
classic stoicism, his development proceeded 
toward a land of pantheism which he de- 
fended against the materialism of the time. 
With his lack of understanding of the reali- 
ties of life, he declares: “I had only one 
thought in my life: to explain all nature and 
to reform the whole world.” He also pub- 
lished a magazine, Granskareyi, (The Criticy 
wherein he expressed his opinions on cultural 
and social problems.’ He found, however, that 
Sweden was too small a country for the 


world republic he planned to establish, and 
left for England. Meeting no better imder- 
standing of his ideas abroad, he returned to 
Stockholm, where he began a discussion with 
Kellgren about the rules for literary criticism. 
CKritik over kritiker vted eft ntkast till eii 
lagstiftning i snillets varld, 1791-92; Criti- 
cisms of the Critics and a Draft for Legislation 
in the World of Genius'). Later he had to 
leave Sweden again for political reasons; he 
became a professor in Greifswald, Germany. 
Thorild was the great prose crater of the 
"Sturm and Drang” movement; the great poet 
was Bengt Lidner (1757-93). Both were 
very subjective, but while Thorild’s dominant 
themes were strength and harmony, Lidner re- 
garded the miseries of life as a mystery he 
never could understand. Thorild tried to re- 
form the world; Lidner, with his sentimental 
feelings, had a completely passive attitude 
toward life. He was for some time a prot6gd 
of King Gustaf, and studied in Germany and 
France. In his opera, Medea, (1784) there are 
some poems that are the best of the period. 
His famous poem, Yttersta domen (The Final 
Judgment, 1788) in a degree points the course 
for poetry in Sweden, which corresponds to 
the religious movement in the literature of 
other European countries. 

Of the other poets of the period, Garl Gus- 
taf af Leopold (r 756-1 829) may be com- 
pared with Kellgren, though Mthout Kell- 
gren’s gift of leadership. He too collaborated 
with King Gustaf in ^vriting plays for the 
theatre; his best contributions, however, are 
his philosophical poems, such as Prediltaren 
(The Preacher), and his satire, V ein har ratt 
(Who Is Right?) After Kellgren’s death he 
took up the discussion with Thorild, and was 
attacked by the neo-romantic school. Anna 
Maria Lenngren (1755-1817) has been com- 
pared -with La Fontaine. In the 1790’s she 
published several poems (Min salig man. My 
Lamented Husband; Portrdttema, The Por- 
traits; Pojkanta, The Boys; Froken Jidiana, 
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Miss Juliana; _ Grevinnans hesok,- The 
• Countess’s visit), the middle class realism of 
which, combined with idyllic and satiric 
. strains, made her one of Sweden’s most popu- 
lar poets. Frans Michael Franzen C1772- 
1847) was educated in Finland, hut moved 
to Sweden, and died as bishop in Hamosand. 
His development links Kellgren’s later poetry 
and the neo-romantic school. He 'has also 
written some religious hymns of high poetical 
value. In Swedish poetry, he is the first to 
use the child as a literary subject. 

The history of the Swedish novel starts 
. with the 17th c. By this time, several foreign 
short stories had been translated into Swedish 
and widely spread. More artistic pastoral 
novels were also translated. They were not 
printed but were sometimes used as models 
by Swedish vmters. The most popular tales, 
however, were the Icelandic sagas, of which 
printed as well as hand-written copies were 
. spread all over the country. The first Swedish 
novel, published 1742-1744, was influenced 
by the old sagas, even though, like the heroic 
hovel in France, it referred to contemporary 
happenings. The first novelist was Jakob 
Henrik Mork Ci7i4-b3)j minister; his con- 
temporaries, however, preferred to read novels 
■ from abroad. The sentimental family novels 
:by Kotzebue and La Fontaine were very popu- 
lar during the Gustavian period (1772-1809), 
and prepared the way for romanticism. 

During the Gustavian period there was 
also, as ive have seen, a great interest in the 
drama. Early in the i8th c. groups of German 
actors visited Sweden. Later, a permanent 
French theatre was established in Stockholm, 
which also brought a deeper interest in French 
literature. Swedish amateur actors sometimes 
competed with the French, and a Swedish 
theatre developed. King Gustaf III established 
a Swedish opera. By the 19th c. there were 
in Stockholm, besides the opera, a French 
.and two Swedish theatres. Kihg Gustaf him- 
self— the foremost spoiisor of the theatre in 
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Sweden— furnished original and translated 
plays for this institution arid, as we have noted 
encouraged poets to write native drama. 

During the i8th c. the impetus canie pri- 
marily from France , and England, but for a 
time thereafter influences from Germany were 
strongly felt.- Johan Olof Wallin’^ .represents 
. the tranation to the romantic .school. Its, 
leader was Atterbom,^ who' specialized in 
German literature during his years at Uppsala 
University, and who was also' inspired by 
Schelling. One of the most ardent followers of 
the new movement was Lorenzo Hammarski- 
old (1785-1827), who also wrote the' first 
complete Swedish histoiy of literature. Atter' 
bom’s legendary plays, , Lycksalighetens 0 
(Isle of Bliss) and Fdgel Bid (Bliie Bird) 
are the most typical products of the new move- 
ment, which marked a veritable “golden age” 

• in Swedish' literature. Many contemporary 
authors and poets, who had a more or less 
independent attitude toward the new ideas, 
Tegndr, Stagnelius,*^ Geijef,’^ produced works 
which are now looked upon , as classics in 
Swedish literature. ' 

To the neo-romantic school two poets be- 
longed not because they took part in the 
contemporary literary discussion— which they 
did not— but because they were born ro; 
man tics. 'Stagnelius was. very Tittle known 
during his lifetime; not until 1824-6, when 
Hammarslabld published his collected works, 
was his real importance recognized. Vitalis’ 
real name was Eric Sjoberg (1794-1828). His 
life was a tragedy. He was very poor and when 
he contracted tuberculosis of the lungs he was 
too proud to accept help. To demonstrate his 
independence he even refused to contribute 
to the contemporary- poetic calendars. His 
satires and comic poetry seem to have been 
more appreciated during his . lifetime, but 
his importance as a poet is best seen in some 
of , his serious poems, which express a platonic 
mysticism and a romantic idealism. Geijer, 
who for some time was regarded as a leader 
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in the neo-romandc school, was also rather 
independent. In 1803 he received a prize 
from the Swedish Academy for an heroic 
poem. Hawng received his degree at Uppsala 
University, he had an opportunity to spend 
some time in England, which became very 
important for his later development. Influ- 
enced by Oehlenschlager, he rvrote poems 
with themes from Swedish antiquity, rvhich 
show a masterly virility and restraint. Ap- 
pointed head of the historical department, 
he found very little time for poetr)', but even 
as an historian he was a romanticist— this 
was, in Sweden, a new approach to the his- 
torical problems, and as a teacher Geijer 
gained a tremendous influence. It was, how- 
ever, Tegner”^ w'ho became the great poet 
of this period. He was still more independent 
than Geijer in regard to the literary move- 
ments of the time; in the quarrel between 
the new and the old school he even planned 
to organize a school of his own. As a student, 
he was already familiar with modem as well 
as classic literature. Ossian, Milton, Young, 
and especially Schiller, seem to have been of 
importance for his development, but it was 
the political happenings of the time that gave 
the best inspiration for his poetry. Russia's 
attack on Sweden and the conquest of Fin- 
land form the background of his poem 
Krigssdng for Imttvdmet QWar Song of the 
Militia, 1808). His political pathos is still more 
strongly expressed in Det eviga QThe Eternal, 
1810) and in Svea which made him 

acclaimed Sweden’s national poet. His most 
famous work, however, is Fritiofs Saga, a 
poetic cycle "written (1820-5) as a literary 
experiment, to discover what a poet could 
do with an antiquarian theme. 

Almquist’^ was a contemporary of Atter- 
bom, but his first worlrs were not published 
until the 1830’s. In many respects, Almquist 
represents a transition from the neo-romantic 
school. Impressions from the United Brethren 
and from Swedenborg seem to have been im- 


portant for his development, as well as 
Schelling, Chateaubriand and Rousseau. 
During the later 1830’s French liberalism 
gave him -a new outlook on political and - 
social problems; he published popular essays 
and short stories about the working man, and 
with these “folk publications” became a fore- 
runner of modem realism. Later he became' 
still more radical, almost an anarchist. Not 
only was he the most important novelist of 
the 1830’s, but he also published dramas. But 
the theatres in Stockholm— there were several 
of them in the 1840’s— preferred translations; 
Schiller, Victor Hugo, and Scribe dominated 
until Strindberg appeared on the scene; of 
the Swedish dramatists before him, only 
August Blanche (1811-68) and Frans Hed- 
berg (1828—1908) did worthy work. 

After Almquist, Fredrika Bremer’^ was the 
most important of the novelists. In the mid- 
century— the age of post-romandcism— there 
is a group of poets identified with political 
liberalism in Europe. In Sweden, this liberal- 
ism was as a rule linked with Scandinavian- 
ism, a movement toward greater unity among 
the Scandinavian countries; typical representa- 
tives are Oscar Patrick Sturzen-Becker (pen 
name Ort'ar Odd, 1811-69), Carl Vilhelm 
August Strandberg (pen name Talis Qualis, 
1818-77), and Gmrnar Wennerberg (1817- 
1901). The great poet of the time, in the 
Swedish language, was Johan Ludvig Rune- 
berg, who, however, belongs to Finland's h't- 
erature. Not until the 1870’s were there any 
new really great authors in Sweden: Viktor 
Rydberg; and Carl Snoilsky (1841-1903). 

Viktor Rydberg’^ was influenced even in 
youth by the liberal ideas of the time, in the 
political as well as the religious field. But his 
poetry also reflects a strong romanticism, rvith 
deep idealism and a trend toward mysticism. 
His most important contribution is his two 
collections of poems. Beautiful form and a 
deep, idealistic philosophy are here combined 
in a way unsurpassed in Swedish literature. 
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Goethe’s influence played an important role 
in his development: for several years he was 
busy translating Faust. He never became the 
leader of a literary school, hut his idealism 
has survived the naturalistic movement that, 
in some way, was opposed to it. Rydherg came 
from the lower classes; Snoilsky was an aristo- 
crat by birth and also in his outlook on life, 
even though he did his best to understand 
and promote the democratic ideas of his gen- 
eration. Impressions from southern Europe 
inspired him to write poems filled with the 
sense of heauty and the joy of life; when they 
were collected and puhhshed in 1869, the 
author was greeted as a new great poet. 
Snoilsky, however, had a diplomatic career 
and for many years it looked as though he had 
no interest in following up his first success 
as a poet. But in 1879 he left his position in 
the Foreign Office and went abroad. He was 
married but had fallen in love with another 
woman, whom he married as soon as he re- 
ceived his divorce. For a man in his position, 
this event was regarded as a scandal; but it 
was a gain for Swedish poetry. From then on, 
he was exclusively a poet; he published a new 
collection of poems, with pictures of south 
European and oriental life, and was also 
inspired to a great project: in his Svejiska 
hilder (R-wedisL Pictures^ he gives poetical 
illustrations to Sweden's history during three 
centuries. Later— influenced by Brandes— he 
wrote poems in which social problems are 
discussed. In 1890 he was appointed head 
librarian of the Royal Library in Stockholm, 
but the following years added nothing to his 
reputation as a poet. 

Snoilsky is counted among the great Swed- 
ish poets, but with his aristocratic attitude 
toward life he could never— as he seems to 
have hoped— become a popular author. His 
influence on the literary developmeijt in 
Sweden during his generafidh was not. great. 
The public of the i88o’s looked upon Fivd- 
berg and Snoilsky as the leading authors; but 
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in the history of ^literature it is Strindberg’^ 
and other representatives of the new natural- 
ism that dominate the i88o’s, just as Heiden- 
stam. Eroding, Selma Lagerlof and others are 
identified with the new romanticism of the 
1 890’s. 

Historians now seem to agree that Strind- 
berg’s works must be regarded as Sweden’s 
best contribution to 19th c. literature. He had 
already in his youth emancipated, himself 
from the spirit of philosophical idealism, • 
which then prevailed in Swedish university 
circles— influence from Buckle seems here to 
have been of importance. In his drama. Master 
Olof, first printed in 1878, he. gave voice to 
his revolutionary enthusiasm, and his studies 
of Shakespeare seem here to have been the 
first impetus toward the realistic style which 
he later developed with so artistic a gift. 
Master Olof was the first modem drama in 
Swedish literature, as in Roda ruinmet (The 
Red Room, 1879) Strindberg wrote the first 
great social novel ever •written in Swedish. 
This novel elevated him to a position as leader 
of the "realistic” authors, but with his an- 
tagonism toward society he preferred to leave 
Sweden, and spent several years abroad. The 
discussion of social problems became, more 
and more, one of his main interests. In Giftas 
(Married, 1 884) he opposes the emancipation 
of women. As the author of the book, he was 
sued for blasphemy. He was acquitted by the 
jury, but the experience seems to have re- 
sulted in a nervous crisis, and during the 
following years he had periods in which he 
was almost insane. During one of his lighter 
periods he wrote Hemsohoma (The People of 
Hemsd, iSSy), the best novel ever written 
illustrating life in the Swedish countryside. 
The following year he began his Nietzschean 
period, and at the same time he -wrote Froken 
Julie (Miss Julie'), construed after Zbla’s the- 
ories of a naturalistic drama, and played 
throughout Europe. Having spent some time 
in Sweden, he moved to Germany and began 
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to devote himself to dilettante studies of the 
natural sciences, including alchemy. This me- 
dieval mysticism later had a religious trend; 
at the end of the century he published two 
modem mystery dramas, rvith a new technique 
(Till Damascus, On the Way to Damascus, 
1898; Vid hogre rcitt. The Higher Court, 
1899). He then had a rich creative period, 
and published a whole series of plays, several 
with historical themes. In Svarta fanor (Black 
Banners, 1904; pub. 1907) he attacks his old 
friends, and later began a quarrel with the 
writers of the 1890’s. His last major work was 
Stora landsvagen (The Great Highway, 
1909) in which he sought, in lyrical dramatic 
form, to find a solution to his stormy and 
contradictory life. 

Strindberg’s great naturalistic period covers 
the years from 1879 to 1888. Among the 
other authors of the decade two women occupy 
the foremost place. Anne-Charlotte Edgren 
(1849-92) WTOte plays and also attracted at- 
tention with her story Ur livet (From Life), 
influenced by Ibsen and Strindberg. More 
independent is Victoria Benedictson (1850- 
88), who used the pseudonym Ernst Ahlgren. 
She published short stories illustrating life in 
southern Sweden, and novels such as Rengar 
(Money, 1885), and Fru Marianne (Madame 
Marianne, 1887) in which she discusses the 
ideas of the time. Her promising career ended 
in tragedy: her childhood and youth had been 
unhappy, and she had married in order to 
leave her parents’ home; when she met George 
Brandes in Copenhagen she fell in love tvith 
him and later committed suicide. The most 
gifted poet of the group was Ola Hanson 
(1860-1925). His temperament and develop- 
ment were similar to Strindberg’s. Having 
published collections of poems (Dikter, 
Poems, 1884; Nottnmo, 1885), which estab- 
lished him as a great lyricist, he moved to 
Germany and from then on was of no impor- 
tance for the literary development in Sweden. 
Ola Hanson was bom in Scania, and the 


nature of his home prornnce was his first 
inspiration as a poet. Another poet from the 
same part of the coimtrj' was Albert Ulrik 
Baath (1853—1912) rvho became a forerunner 
of the provincial authors, of whom practically 
every province later had one or several repre- 
sentatives. Gustaf af Geijerstam (1858—1909) 
was a popular author of realistic novels and 
plays, and kept his popularity even after the 
programmatic realism of the i88o’s.had been 
succeeded by the romanticism of the 1890’s. 

For ttvo gifted poets of this generation real- 
ism proved, more or less, a period of transi- 
tion. Tor Hedberg published some realistic 
novels in the 8o’s; he also leaned toward the 
realism of Ibsen in his dramas (Johan Ulfst- 
jerna, 1907), but he has also wnitten stj'li- 
cized and s)’mbolical poems. Oscar Levertin 
(1862—1906) was first influenced by Strind- 
berg but later became a close friend of Hei- 
denstam, with whom he cooperated in intro- 
ducing the new romanticism of the 1890’s. In 
his Legender och visor (Legends and Ballads, 
1891) he revealed himself as a true roman- 
ticist, and in Nya Dikter (New Poems, 1894) 
the typical aestheticism of the 1890’s has a 
tendency toward aristocratic individualism. 
The sorrow and the loneliness of life are the 
main themes of both collections. Levertin was 
a learned scholar, unth a glowing love for 
Swedish cultural traditions; he also meant 
much for the literary development in Sweden 
as a critic; the literary leadership, however, 
belonved to Heidenstam. 

Vemer von Heidenstam’^ (1859—1940) w'as 
bom into the nobility, in Olshammar, a manor 
estate in the province of Nerike. The impres- 
sions of his childhood were of dominant im- 
portance for his development, as well as for 
his literary work; he himself has pointed out 
how ideas from an early age return in his 
novels. He had hardly groum up, hotvever, 
before his health led him to leave Sweden. 
He spent several years in Southern Europe 
and in the Orient, studying art and the his- 
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tory of culture, and preparing for a career as 
an artist or a poet. His sojourn abroad was 
extended because bis marriage resulted in a 
break with his father. At twenty-nine he pub- 
lished his first collection of poems, Vallfart 
ocli VmidnngsaT (Pilgrimages and Years of 
Wandering'); from then on, he was exclu- 
sively a \ra'ter. By this time he had become 
reconciled with his father. He returned to 
Sweden shortly before his father passed away, 
and remained there. 

Heidenstam had postponed his poetic debut 
until he was sure of himself; when his first 
volumes of poems did appear, in 1888, it 
aroused immediate admiration. The wgorous 
heshness of tone that animated most of his 
poems had a strong appeal to practically all 
of Sweden’s leading poets and critics. The 
glorifying of youth and beauty, of the pleas- 
ure of the moment, of the unh’im'ted power of 
love, fascinated a generation which had been 
taught to admire utilitarian ideals and an art 
subordinated to observable fact The section. 
Thoughts in Loneliness, included in Pilgrim- 
age and Years of Wandering, hints at the 
poetic ideal that becomes reahzed in Dikter 
(Poems) seven years later. Before Poems he 
had, however, published several other works, 
of which the critical essay Renascence C1889) 
and the autobiographical Hans Alienus 
C1892) are the most important. Renascence 
is to be looked upon as a prelirm'nary state- 
ment of general literary aims and ideals, 
rather than a carefully worked-out aesthetics. 
It proposes to give impetus to a new literary 
and cultural development in Sweden. Heiden- 
stam regarded naturalism as an outworn liter- 
ary method, and felt that a new aesthetics 
must beriishered in if Swedish literature was 
to retain vitah'ty and significance. Sweden, he 
felt, needed a new national literature. A move- 
ment toward this goal is characteristic of the 
literary development in Sweden during the 
last fifty years arid here Heidenstam’s own 
influence has been strongly felt. 


Heidenstam’s poems C1895) suggest a new 
attitude toward life, an attitude filled with a 
warm, understanding humanity, rooted in a 
deep feeling for Sweden’s national past. Hei- 
denstam’s first important prose" work was 
Karolinema (The Charles. Men, 1897-8), a 
monument to King Charles XII and the Swed- 
ish soldiers who loyally followed him on his 
far-flung campaigns, a picture of heroic sacri- 
fice and magnificent resignation. The Charles 
Men was followed by Heliga Birgittas pi- 
grimsfard (Saint BirgiU((s Pilgrimage, 1901) 
in ivhich he portrays another heroic char- 
acter. There are many similarities in the 
author’s paintings of these historical portraits, 
but a striking difference has also been noted: 
Saint Birgitta represents Heidenstam’s new 
and more mature ethics of heroic resignation. 
This new attitude, is still more apparent in 
Folkungstradet (The Tree of the .Folkwigs, 
1905-7), in which he reaches back into the 
only half-historical region of the early Scan- 
dinavian sagas. One of the ideas most fre- 
quently recurring.in his works is that the only 
solution to the many problems of his genera- 
tion is to return to an essentially, classical 
spirit and point of view. In his opinion, some 
form of modem humanism was a philosophi- 
cal and aesthetic necessity for the modem 
world. And a modified form of classical pagan- 
ism was more consistent with a tme modem 
spirit than the Neo-Gothic decadence; toward 
such paganism, he prophesied, the modem 
spirit wall finally tend. 

Heidenstam had a profound reverence for 
the classical and a personal conception of the 
proper method of the historian. He was never 
gm'lty, however,. of narrow antiquarian pro- 
pensities, He' went back into Sweden’s na- 
tional past in order to interpret and, if possible, 
direct Sweden’s national present and future. In 
his opinion, the Swedish proletariat move- 
ment was fundamentally foreign to the true 
Swedish national spirit, and in a controversy 
with Strindberg, he aired these ideas in a 
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series oE essays, PToletiiTpldsofiens wpplosiiing 
ocli fall (The Decline and Fall of the Prole-" 
tariat, 1911). After, that, however, he seldom 
entered into direct public expression of opin- 
ion on contemporary affairs; he chose to speak 
' to his people by the more indirect means of 
his poetry. In 1915 his volume, Nya dikter 
(Ne^v Poems), was published. “\!\ffiat we find 
in these poems, fimdamentally, is the quiet 
meitative note of Thmights in Lmteliness 
and of Poems (1895); except that now this 
note has taken on a new strenoth and rich- 

O 

ness, a new arresting maturity. Its thought is 
infinitely more profoundr its emotional form 
is invariably exquisite, crystal-clear, with no 
ornamental excrescences— in a word, severely, 
nobly classical. In Heidenstams poems Swe- 
den has come to find, not without a deeply 
ennobling sense of humility, a profound na- 
tional discipline” (Alrik Gust^on). New 
Poems was Heidenstam’s final word. During 
the last ftvo decades of his life he worked on 
an autobiography, which was not published 
imtil after his death. 

In a letter to Heidenstam, Levertin said that 
Selma LagerloFs novel, Gosta Berlings saga, 
was "the first work in accordance with 
Heidenstam-Levertin aesthetics.” But he was 
not quite sure about its qualities; . . this 
work is really most remarkable— it is the most 
curious brew of good and bad that I have ever 
seen— reminiscences and phrases from the 
worst of all literature . . . and pages admirable 
in their fantastic power and life. ... It is the 
style of the heroic legend that is attained here 
—I, poor fellow, am too blase, as w'e all are, 
too much occupied with modem life.” 

. Selma Lagerlof*' was bom in an old manor 
"house in the province of Varmland, and from 
childhood she had been the recipient of a 
rich store of local legends. Her early reading 
of Sir Walter Scott, the Icelandic Sagas, the 
Ajalnan 'Nights, Hans Christian Andersen, 
Runeberg and Tegner seems also to have been 
,of importance for her development It was not 


imtil she left her home province that she 
became conscious of the possibihties of the 
Varmland tales and legends as literary mate- 
rial. She serred as schoolteacher in southern 
Sweden for several years before Gosta Berlings 
saga ivas published. It iras difficult for her 
to find an acceptable form for this “saga w’hich 
wished to be told and led out into the world.” 
The period w'as one of severe realism and she 
herself has testified that “she admired the 
great masters of the day and never thought 
that she might use another language than 
that which the}’ employed.” Finally, how’ever, 
she approached the material in her own way. 
Chapter follow’ed rapidly upon chapter. The 
first part of her manuscript received a prize 
in a literary contest, but when the completed 
work was pubhshed it took some time until 
its merits were recognized. Selma LagerloE 
was a bom stojyteller, able to fascinate her 
public, and gifted enough to rehabilitate the 
Swedish novel. But it remained for the great 
Danish critic, Geoi^ Brandes, to speak the 
deciding W’ord about Gosta Berlings saga. 
His review appeared in 1893, when the novel 
had been translated into Danish; from then 
on, LagerloFs “collection of provincial tales” 
has -belonged to world literature; translated 
into 30 languages, it is still the most popular 
novel in Sw’eden. The reading of Carlyle’s 
Heroes and Hero Worship in 1884 seems to 
have been of injportance for LagerloFs liter- 
ary development, and Heidenstam’s new pro- 
gram in Renascence of 1889 may also have 
been an impetus. But as a w'hole, she was in- 
fluenced very little by other authors. 

The success of Gosta Berlings saga made it 
possible for Selma Lagerlof to travel around 
the great world. Tire Miracles of Anti-Christ 
C1897) is a story from a little tow’n in Sicily. 
It is an expression of the authoress’s interest 
in social problems, but its chief virtue is the 
description of Itahan viflage'dife. The Christ 
Legends C1904) is a retelling -bTEastem leg- 
ends concerning the Christ Child. The-^ress- 
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ure (1904) is a tale from the rock-bound 
western coast of Sweden. In Jerusalem 
(190 1-2), she told a story in which she could 
use provincial Sweden as well as the Orient 
as a background. It is the story of a group of 
peasants in Dalama, who sold their farms 
and emigrated to Jerusalem to await “the 
imminent coming of the Lord." It is a study 
of the conflict between fanatical, though sin- 
cere, religious motives and the more naturally 
conservative, earth-bound virtues of ancient 
Swedish peasant-stock. The story, based on 
actual happenings, is told with magnificent 
artistic power, in form more severe than the 
tentative romanticism of Gosta Berling. She 
undertook a quite difi^erent project with The 
Wonderful Adventures of Nils (1906-7), a 
fascinating children’s story, whose primary 
aim was to introduce Swedish geography to 
school children. In 1908 Selma Lagerlof re- 
purchased her old home in Varmland and 
settled down in her home province. Her sub- 
sequent production is very rich, and since 
everything she wrote was characterized by 
her personal, delicate art and her warm hu- 
manity, it confirms if it does not add to the 
reputation she received for Gosta Berling and 
Jerusalem. 

During the winter 1889-90 a Swedish 
newspaperman, who had gone to a rest-home 
in Gorlitz, Germany, after a nervous break- 
down, happened to read Heidenstam^s Pil- 
grimage and Years of Wandering. His name 
was Gustaf Froding’'"; his first collection of 
poems, brought to focus by this reading, was 
Guitarr och dragharmonika (^Guitar and Ac- 
cordion, 1891). Levertin, the leading critic, 
did not appreciate this humoristic picture of 
folk life in Varmland, but the public did, and 
Froding soon became one of the most popular 
poets in Sweden. In his second collection, 
Nya dikter (New Poems, 1894) humor was 
also the dominating or, at least, the most ap- 
preciated trend, but on Stank och flickar 
CSprinkUngs and Snipfets, 1896). illness and 


discord had placed their stamp, a brooding 
over moral and religious problems that led 
him astray; at the end of - the decade, insaniq- 
supervened. Unexcelled as a master of form, 
Froding inaugurated a renaissance in Swedish 
poetry. With all his weaknesses he was a 
strong and, in many respects, an admirable 
personality. • - 

Once, in Uppsala, Froding pointed at a 
student four years younger than himself and 
said that some day that man would surpass 
him as a poet. The student’s name was Erih 
Axel Karlfeldt.’^ His first collection of poems 
(1895) was somewhat overshadowed by Hei- 
denstam’s New Poems. With Fridolins visor 
CBallads of 'Fridolin, 1906) and Fridolins 
lustgard (Fridolin' s Garden, 1901), he be- 
came one of Sweden’s great poets. Just as 
Froding tried to picture his home province in 
his poems, Karlfeldt’s home province, Dale- 
carlia, was his best source of inspiration. The 
old peasant-civilization, -with its echoes of 
Biblical and folk-wisdom, with its earnest 
zeal, its humor and its^ sure strength,' was 
converted by Karlfeldt into great poetry. 

The last of the great generation of the 
1890’s is Per Hallstrom, born 1866. , In some 
respects, he is in close contact with the ideas 
of the i88o’s. He is filled with a moral pathos, 
and often paints life in dark colors. But some 
of his best works are rich in a genuine roman- 
ticism. With deep sympathy he describes un- 
fortunates and outcasts, as in Vilsna fdglar 
(Stray Birds, 1894) and En gammal historia 
(An Old Story, 1895). His dramas do not have 
the same importance as his novels, but from 
a poetical point of view they rank very high 
(Tvd legenddramer. Two Legendary Dramas; 
1908). The mystery of death is the theme of 
Thanatos (1909), and in Gustaf Sparfverts 
roman (Gustaf Sparfvert’s Story") he gives 
a convincing expression of the humanism 
which is characteristic of everything he writes. 
His most popular work is a collection of short 
stories, De fyra elementema (The Four Ele- 
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iiieiits, 1906) in which he pictures peasant 
life in a way reminiscent of Selma Lagerlof. 

When we speak of tlie i88o’s and 1890’s 
as great periods in Swedish literature, it 
should be remembered tliat some of their 
foremost representatives created many of their 
best works in the 20th c. Tliey also became 
more widely read and recognized; witli tlic 
exception of Strindberg tliey were elected to 
the Swedish Academy, and Selma Lagerlof 
and Heidenstam received the Nobel prize in 
literature. Tlie social development resulted in 
a wider literarj' interest among the common 
people; and the classics as well as the modem 
audiors’ works were published in popular 
editions. Tlie national movement, represented 
in the 1890’s by Heidenstam, included not 
only a new interest in folk culture and re- 
gional histoi)’, but also efforts to make tlie 
national treasures in literature and arts avail- 
able to the common man. Cultural represent- 
atives in various fields, such as Ellen Key, 
Richard Berg, Oscar Levertin, Carl G. Laurin, 
discussed sodal, literaiy, and aestlietic prob- 
lems in a way that attracted the interest of 
tlie common man. Interest in folk culture and 
old proidncial traditions, manifested in the 
Nordic Museum and its open-air branch, 
Skansen, developed into a broad, popular 
movement, and hundreds of provincial mu- 
seums and local societies for folk culture were 
established. Temperance and religious activi- 
ties complete the picture of a nation-udde, 
idealistic movement. A typical representative 
of tlie combination of interest in folk culture 
and a general social sjmpathy is Karl Erik 
Forsslund (1872-1941). He also founded the 
people’s high school at Brunnsvdk, where, 
later, a whole generation of intellectuals from 
the working class completed tlieir education; 
many of them became poets and novelists. 
Forsslund's novel, StoTgardei:, a modem vari- 
ation of the Rousseau gospel, was widely read, 
but the author himself never became a leader 
of importance. He turned to research work 


and devoted his time to waiting Ae histor)’ 
of the culture of his home province. This 
combination of idealism and interest in folk 
culture is tj'pical of a whole generation of 
provincial authors, most of whom, however, 
have had no influence on the national literary 
development; it comprises such diverse writers 
as Carl Larsson i By, the farmer, who in his 
spare time tells stories of his home parish and 
even the historj' of the parish itself; and 
Olof Thunman, tlie artist with a vagabond’s 
attitude toward life, who is interested in the 
archaeolog)' of his home prorince, and w'ho 
has given the contemporary ideahstic move- 
ments their most popular tune (‘We walk 
over dew-sprinkled mountains”). The labor 
movement, in its early stage, created no poets 
of importance. Karl Gustav Ossiannilsson (b. 
1S75) avprcsses sodal sjanpathy in his poems, 
influenced, from a formal point of view, by 
Froding and the English poets. But he soon 
attacked his former friends in a novel (Bor- 
harskogeu, 1908) and thereafter has had no 
influence on the political or literarj' develop- 
ment. A poet with a strong political interest 
is Ture Ncrman (b. 1886), but eroticism 
seems to be his best source of inspiration. 

Several of the younger poets and novelists 
of the new’ century stand apart from the 
political and social development. With their 
pessimistic outlook and fvi de siecle philos- 
ophy, they seem to have been more influenced 
from abroad (Anatole France, Oscar Wilde, 
Hermann Bang) than by the national literarj’ 
ideas. Tire t)pical representative of this group 
is Hjalmar Soderberg,* whose impressionistic 
teclmique with immoral heroes w’as shocking 
to Swedish readers in the Oscar 11 era. Bo 
Bergman (b. 1869) has, in his short stories, 
the same attitude toward life, but he is, first 
and foremost, a lyrist. He entered the ddl 
sendee as a young man, and sensed until pen- 
sioned after 40 years. Love and home-life 
gave the poet a beachhead in his pessimistic 
struggle, and as the years pass his develop- 
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ment tends toward a deeply - felt humanism. 

Both Soderherg and Bergman are typical 
Stockholm writers, who loved to paint scenes 
from their home town as background for their 
novels and poems. In southern Sweden there 
is a contemporary group that follows the tra- 
ditions of Ola Hanson. Vilhelm Ekelund C>* 
1880) in his first poems gives the same inti- 
mate picture of the nature of his home prov- 
ince. His later poetry glides into a strictly 
Apollonian adoration of beauty. Anders Os- 
■' terling (b. 1884) added to the Scanian native 
poetry the dreamy melancholy of adolescence 
and a touch of decadent estheticism. With 
the mature poet, artificiality has faded away. 
In the midst of idyllic realism his deliberate- 
ness and vital warmth, not without points of 
• contact with Wordsworth’s, is suffused with 
-romantic effulgence and has an impassioned 
' swing. "It germinates in the fertile Scanian 
soil, is wafted by the winds of Oresund and 
is radiated, by southern Sweden’s warm sun- 
light.” (iArets visor, The Songs of the Year, 
1907; Idyllernas hok. The Book of Idyls, 1917; 
and others.) 

On the whole, it may he said that esthetic 
individualism, from the beginning of the new 
century, was not able to hold its own. Sven 
Lidman Cb, 1882), its foremost representative, 
passed through a religious crisis and, during 
the last two decades, has contributed exclu- 
sively to religious literature; several of his 
contemporaries are entirely forgotten. A move- 
ment toward reahsm and a greater interest in 
social problems sets in around 1910. A fore- 
runner is Albert Engstrom’^ who, in the 
preface of his first collection of short stories 
(En hok, A Book, 1905), criticized the arti- 
ficial-psychological interest of his colleagues, 
Albert Engstrom was an artist, and he pic- 
tured life in Smaland, his home province, and 
the milieu of the Stockholm skerries, .not 
. only with his pencil but also ■with his pen. 
He regarded him self as a representative of the 
healthy and the natural, and ■with humor and 
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realism he made colorful pictures of farmers 
and fishermen. Olof Hogberg' (1855-1932) 
had the same interest in -primitive folk types. 
If Engs&om pictured a Sweden that belonged 
to the past, this is still more true of Hogberg 
who, after many years of collecting inaterial, 
published his Den stora vreden (The Great 
Wrath, 1906), describing folk life in northern 
Sweden two centuries ago.' 

After PeUe Molin’^ and Olof Hogberg, 
Ludvig Nordstrom’*' appears as the third liter- 
ary representatiye of North Sweden, As a 
novelist he carries on the tradition of Strind- 
berg and Engstrom, often with a sociological 
point of vie^w. After the first World War he 
became an enthusiastic chronicler of the 
Sweden that is now an integral part of the 
modem world’s coniniercial system; later, he 
turned , almost exclusively to social reportage. 
His best novels and short stories are those 
apart from his program of social- philosophy. 

Hjalmar Bergman’*’ capitalized his knowl-, 
edge of life in Central. Sweden, but used his 
material* in a more novelistic form. Nordstrom 
was rather the reporter; Bergman had a gift 
of creativeness and fantasy unusual in Swed- 
ish hterature. The world in which his figures 
dwell is often fanciful and romantic. His 
heroes are often unhappy indiidduals whose 
psychology he portrays somewhat as does 
Dostoievsky. Some of his novels are humorous; 
in others, the agony of life is predominant. 
As a playwright, Bergman is surpassed only 
by Strindberg. He was also interested in the 
motion picture, for the authors of his genera- 
tion an entirely new field; he worked for 
some time as a scenario writer in Hollywood. 
After his return, he used his experiences to 
■write a novel, Clownen Jack (Jack, the 
Cloxmi), which betrays his ovm efforts to 
escape the agony, the feeling of tragedy, that 
filled his soul. His play> Dollar, pictures 
.Hollywood types;- his story, Den attdre (The 
Other One"), expresses his appreciation of 
Charlie Chaplin. 
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Sigfirid Siwertz Cb. 1882) also belongs to 
. this group which had as its origin an esthetic 
individualism but which later assumes a more 
active attitude toward life. His authorship is 
intellectually imbued, and reflects Sweish 
contemporary life. Typical is Eldens ateTshen 
(T 7 ;e Reflection of the Fire, 1916), written 
during World War I. His masterpiece is the 
great family novel, Selamhs (1920)* Sterile 
egoism is immasked tvith cold disdain in this 
fascinating Social narrative of these cjmical, 
pleasure-loving, mone3'-worshipping j’ears. In 
his rich production one can also find a great 
number of short stories, rratten rwth excellent 
sense of style, and several of his plaj’s are 
marked b}' powerful dramatic effects. It has 
been said, however, that Siwertz is sometimes 
over-zealous in creating his figures and in 
analyzing his problems, as though cultivating 
the art for its otvn sake rather than as a 
picture of reality. Contemporary problems in 
even greater measure concern Gustaf Hell- 
strom (b. 1882). He also began his career as 
a flaiietir, but during his many years as a 
newspaper correspondent in foreign countries 
he acquired a genuine interest in psychologi- 
cal and sociological points of wew. His great- 
est novel is Siioruiaknre Lekhohn far en ide 
CLacevtaker Lekhohn Has an Idea, 1927; 
trans. F. H. Ljon, London, 1930), a classical 
description of the circulation of the Swedish 
population. During the years he spent in Lon- 
, don and New York he became an expert on 
Anglo-Saxon culture and literature; and he 
has contributed a great deal to the knowledge 
of modem English and American rvriters in 
Sweden. 

Both Siwertz and HeUstrom have been 
elected members of the Swedish Academy. 
k^Tien Selma Lagerlof passed away, her place 
in the Academy was taken by Elin Wagner 
(b. 1882), an authoress who began as a jour- 
nalist Her heroines are often self-supporting, 
modem women. She has alwaj’s been active 
in women’s movements, and in Fennskaftet 


CThe Pelt) she paints a colorful picture of the 
early years of women’s emancipation in Swe- 
den. Inner freedom from the burden of guflt 
and selfishness, with an active interest in the 
social community, under the banner of hu- 
man kindness and self-forgetfulness, is the 
theme of her later novels, in which the reli- 
gion of the Quakers has left its trail. Her most 
successful work is Asa-Hanna (1918), in 
which she retmns to her home province, 
Smaland. In those of her novels in which the 
Swedish rectory forms the central point, the 
authoress distinguishes herself as a sensitive 
interpreter of the inner life, which stands in 
perpetual and profitable coimection with the 
life of the community. As a moralist she is 
Sehna Lagerlof’s successor in Swedish litera- 
ture. The aristocratic element in this group 
of authors is represented by Marika Stiem- 
stedt Cb. 1875) who, noth sober chilliness, 
analj’zes the life of the upper classes in web- 
constructed novels. Her most popular novel, 
however, is Ulhhella (1922), a story for 
young girls. Gertrad Lilja (b. 1887) belongs 
to a 3’ounger generation. She is a prominent 
stoty'teller and has also urntten novels with 
Smaland, her home prorince, as backgroimd. 

Gertmd Lilja has a personal feeling for 
lonesome and unsuccessful indiwduals. Her 
colleague, Aima Lenah Elgstrom Cb. 1884), 
also portraj’s figures from the back streets of 
the community; to her, social pathos is a dom- 
inant quality (Fattigfolk, Poor People, 1912; 
Modrnr, Mothers, 1917). Like Ossiannilsson, 
she is a urriter from the middle class who has 
tried to paint the life of people of the lower 
classes. A deeper knowledge and also a greater 
ability' are found in Martin Koch.’^ His works 
evince a decided diaracter, and a bold natu- 
ralism akin to the Russians’. In Arhetare 
CWorkers, 1912) he gave Swedish literature 
its first all-round portrayal of the working 
class and its special conditions of life. His 
foremost work is Giids vackra vcirld (God’s 
Beautiful World, rpifi), a criminal novel 
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which sounds the depths of the Swedish com- 
munity’s lowermost imderworld, hut which 
has a clear sociological and ethical aim. His 
weakness as a novelist was that he often col- 
lected more material than he could master. 
Trying to picture the life of individuals, he 
also wanted to write the history of the com- 
munity. 

The same ambition is typical of the self- 
educated radical politician and writer, Fabian 
Mansson C1872— 1938). In his Rattfardiggor- 
else geytom Iron C1916) he tells the story of 
a religious movement in his home province in 
Southern Sweden. His historical novels about 
the fate of individuals are more hire chron- 
icles. A more gifted artist is Gustav Heden- 
wnd-Erilrsson Cb. 1880), who has pictured in 
archaic language the life of workers and vaga- 
bonds. Hedenvind-Eriksson is from the north- 
ern part of the country, as is Albert Viksten 
(b. 1889) who has tried many different 
trades, and whose novels of the Arctic Ocean 
and of his home province (e.g., Timmer) 
have made him one of the most vndely-read 
novelists in Sweden. 

The influence of World War I in Swedish 
literature is especially recognizable in efforts 
toward a deeper penetration of the problems 
of the time. Hans Larsson (1862-1944), pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Lund, 
discusses contemporary ideas in dialogue- 
novels; and a yoimg radical, Ivan Oljelund (b. 
1892), tells the story of his religious experi- 
ence (Med start G, With a Cental G, 1920). 
This trend toward a more serious attitude is 
the more significant in that many of the group 
began as flaneurs, influenced by fin-de-siicle 
representatives in Scandinavian literature. This 
development has also contributed to a better 
appreciation of the entire "group of the 
1910’s,’' which, to a great extent, has been 
overshadowed by the great authors of a pre- 
vious generation. ^ 

After World War I some of the poets have 
tried to express the “agony of life’’ which 


everyone feels in a world filled with war and 
disaster. Several of them have turned to -re- 
ligion, hoping there to find a solution- of the 
problems; others express appreciation of the 
values of everyday life, values that seem more 
dear against the background of a dark and 
disastrous time. The creative forces of life,- 
true love, duty, home, and tradition became 
sources of inspiration. During the 1920’s these 
poets came into opposition vw'th a group of 
authors from the worfa'ng class, who cared less 
for tradition and cultural heritage than for the 
right of spontaneous life and the satisfaction 
of primitive instincts. From a formal point of 
view, the poets of the 1920’s represent a reac- 
tion against the trend toward solemnity of the 
previous generation; they prefer simple words 
and expressions from “everyday life to the 
traditional poetic phrases. 

Of this group of poets from the 1920’s 
Birger Sjoberg’^ is the oldest. He too was a 
newspaperman. His light, roguish self-irony 
endowed the simple ditties of Fridas hok 
(Frieda’s Book, 1922) with a special charm, 
as of occasional poetry raised to the point of 
art. How fragile the idyl was may be gathered 
from his Kriser och kransar (1927) in which 
anguish and jarring dissonances are brought 
into moving expression. Sjoberg has been of 
great importance to later Swedish poetry. His 
untimely death was a genuine loss for Swed- 
ish literature. The same may be said about 
Dan Andersson,’^ first of a group often called 
“proletarian poets.” Social sympathy, however, 
is not especially typical of Dan Andersson; his 
main problem was the old one of right and 
wrong, and in a world of agony and confusion 
he sought in vain for the peace and harmony 
that religious people like his parents had 
found. As a poet, he represents the provincial 
tradition of Froding and Karlfeldt (Kolvak- 
tarens visor and Svarta Bdlladery, also in his 
novels (De tre hemlosa, 1918; David Ramins 
arv, I9r9) he deals with religious and moral 
problems. 
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Erik Lindorm’^ as a Stockholm-poet fol- 
lowed the tradition of Bo Bergman, but his 
portrayals are invested with a sterner, more 
agonized coloring. His background is the pro- 
letarian suburb of the Swedish capital. He 
received his first intellectual education in the 
labor movement, but even in his first collec- 
tion of poems he speaks of his youth as of the 
past. He does not write revolutionary songs 
any more; instead, he paints pictures of every- 
day life, whose heroes are simple but imbued 
with a sense of duty. 

To the group of poets for whom sober real- 
ity and the greatness of everyday life are the 
sources of inspiration, we can also add Karl 
Asplund (!>• 1890) and Gunnar Mascoll 
Silfverstolpe.* Asplund won recognition with 
Hjdhanta (The Heroes, 1919), inspired by 
episodes of World War I. In his subsequent 
collection of poems there are moving expres- 
sions of personal sorrow, but he has also 
painted lyrical portraits of his province, Sorm- 
land, which may he compared to Osterling’s 
Scanian idyls. In cooperation with his friend 
Silfverstolpe, he also translated English lyrics. 
Silfverstolpe’s best source of inspiration was 
in memories of his childhood and youth. The 
traditions of the Swedish manorial estate, all 
the glories of central Sweden’s countryside, 
his province of Vastmanland, have in Silfver- 
stolpe a sincere interpreter. But it is not only 
the home itself; it is the human values which 
it has given him— love, a sense of duty and 
responsibility— that he celebrates in song. 

Social sympathy marks the early poetry of 
Ragnar Jandd.’^ He was of proletarian origin. 
In a pathetic and struggle-imbued lyric he 
renders homage both to the unknown heroes 
and to the revolutionary heroes. Later, a trend 
toward religion became dominant in his work. 
Jandel represents the province of Blekinge in 
this group. Berit Spong (b. 1895) similarly 
enshrined her home province, Ostergodand. 
Scania, in the lyric generation of the 1920’s, 
is represented, among others, by Gabriel 


Jonsson Cb. 1892) whose poem, Flicka fran 
Baclinfall (Tlte Girl from Backafall), became 
one of the decade’s most popidar tunes. The 
Stockholm archipelago, discovered for litera- 
ture by Strindberg and Engstrom, has found 
in Einar Malm (h. 1900) a devoted inter-, 
preter. 

Sten Selander (b. 1891) is a Stockholm 
poet, whose first major important work was 
Staden (The City, 1926). During the follow- 
ing years he took a very active part in the 
current discussion of cultural and social prob- 
lems, and in his collection of poems, En dag 
(One Day"), he expresses his opinions with 
artistic vigor. In his youth, Selander studied 
botany, and his love of the Swedish soil has 
been another source of inspiration. In Sojw- 
inariiatten (The Snvwter Night, 1941) his 
varied interests, his liberal humanism, his love 
of natpre, his feelings and reflections, have 
found harmonic expression. Thus Selander 
approaches a group of authors whose works 
are almost exclusively concentrated upon the 
discussion of philosophical ideas or immediate 
questions. Of Par Lagerkvist (b. 1891), the 
metaphysical and the eternal mysteries have 
always been the main concern. Such titles as 
Angest (Agony") and Kaos (Chaos) express 
the poet’s feelings during World War I, and 
his attempts to find clarity in a world of dark- 
ness and confusion. From a formal point of 
view, Lagerkvist was an experimenter, and 
he tried especially to bring about a renascence 
in the drama; here he was influenced by 
Strindberg and German e.\pressionism. Dur- 
ing the 1920’s a trend toward harmony and 
clarity is apparent in his work; his form also 
becomes clearer. His Den lyckliges v'dg (The 
Happy Man’s Way) and Hjdrtats singer 
(Songs of the Heart) include poems of love 
and express an harmonious attitude toward 
life. The poet cannot share the religious 
belief tha't gave his childhood home an atmos- 
phere of peace, but he has respect for the 
human spirit’s eternal effort to see things 
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. through, to reach the ideals of love and 
righteousness. Humanism, - as the foundation 
of cultural development, has in Lagerkvist a 
devoted interpreter, and when its values seem 
to be threatened by violence and the philos- 
ophy -of power, he defends them in dramas 
such as BSdehi (The Hangmait) and Dvargen 
(The Dwarf), from a clearly political stand- 
point. 

From a world of agony and confusion, Bertil 
Malmberg 0 >- 1889) tries to escape to the 
ideal world of eternal beauty (Atlantis, igi 6 ). 
The influence of Schiller, Tegndr, and Hei- 
denstam is apparent in his early work; his 
poems horn the 1920’s have a more personal 
color. His melancholy and pessimism, influ- 
enced by Osv'ald Spengler’s doomsday proph- 
ecies, are movingly expressed in Dikter frdn 
grdnsen (Poems from the Border, 1935). 
-Later, he joined the Oxford movement (Sdn- 
genia om samvetet och odet; Songs of Con- 
science and Fate, 1938). More spiritually aldn 
to Lagerkvist is Erik Blomberg (b. 1892), 
whose pantheistic affinity with the earth, 
man’s only home, developed toward a social 
sense of community with oppressed human- 
ity (Jordan, The Earth, 1920; Den fdngne 
guden, The Imprisoned God, 1927). Blom- 
berg also busied himself translating English, 
French, and German poetry, Karin Boye* is 
another representative of idealism without a 
religious foundation. 

After World War I, conditions for •writers 
'in Sweden have improved in many respects. 
Interest in literature is steadily gro'wing; the 
■ adult education movement, is better organized 
and receives more, support. The number of 
public -libraries is increasing— in 1940 there 
were 1,400 libraries ‘ and 4,000 study circles 
supported by the government. Literary inter- 
est is strong among the working class. Novels 
dealing with this group win great interest, 
and most of the new authors are yovmg work- 
ers with no college or even high school educa- 
tion; several . of them, however, have ^enf 


some time abroad and have received deep im- 
pressions of foreign literature. Most of these 
“proletarian poets” possess, by experience or 
study, a good knowledge in various fields, but 
stand apart from the old Swedish cultural 
tradition. Psychoanalysis is their favorite 
science; it serves as an arsenal in their oppo- 
sition against old forms and conventional 
ideas. Especially is this true of a group, “the 
five yoimg ones,” who about t93o prophesied ' 
a new and better era, the age of a generation 
free from complexes. The discussion of social, 
religious, and cultural problems was very in- 
tense during the first years of the decade, but 
it was later overshadowed by the threatening 
war. During the pressure of the world con-,, 
flict, the various groups have been united as 
guardians of patriotic ideals, of freedom and 
humanity. Perhaps the most interesting con- 
tributions are some more or less autobiographi- 
cal novels of young proletarian authors. Inten- • 
sity and originality are dominant traits in 
these documentary works, whose protagonists 
are often pictured as victims of their back- 
ground. Some of the -writers from the working, 
class have also made valuable contributions 
in poetry. 

One of the most colorful authors was Agnes 
von Krusenstjema.’*' With her intensity, as 
well as her interest in the psychology of the 
abnormal, she recalls Hjahnar Bergman; but 
she often used living models •vvhich she pic- 
tured in a very subjective way. Her too great 
interest in the erotic makes her descriptions of 
life one-sided and incomplete. A more intel- 
lectual and broadminded psychologist is 
Eyvind Johnson (b. 1900), His earlier novels 
are conspicuous for their labyrinthine, com- 
plicated psychology. A considerable simplifica- 
tion marks his later works, especially his auto- 
biographical novels about Olof (4 v., 1934-7), - 
in which a proletarian boy’s adolescent dreams ' 
and fancies are set forth with eminent effect 
against the background of a working-man’s 
hard life. As a study of the psychology of 
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youth, these are xmsurpassed in Swedish liter- 
ature. During the War, Johnson, in his novels 
QSoIdatejts dterkomst, The Retimi of the 
Soldier, 1940; and then the series Kriloit) 
pictured feelings and thoughts in neutral 
Sweden; he himself has taken a strong stand 
against egoism and power-worship. Rudolf 
Vamlund^ has painted convincing pictures 
of life among Sweden’s working class, and 
Josef Kjellgren (b. 1907) is especially inter- 
ested in the common laborer as a member of 
the group CMH^miskor hing en kro. People 
Around a Bridge"). 

Among the authors who depict life in the 
Swedish countryside, Vilhelm Moberg (b. 
1898) holds first rank. He is a self-educated 
man, who worked as a small-town newspaper- 
man for several years before he published his 
great novel, Raskens C1927). Since then, he 
has made a name for himself by his honest, reli- 
able, and naturalistic portrayal of the peas- 
antry, in both dramatic and novel form. In a 
series of novels about Knut Toting (^Memory 
of Youth, 1937) he has used autobiographical 
material. His greatest success, however, was 
Rid i natt (Ride Tonight, 1941), in which, 
in the form of an historical novel, he discusses 
the Swedish people's reaction against tyraiuiy 
and dictatorship. Moherg often touches upon 
the ideas of the times, but his novels of life 
in the countryside have no social tendency. 

Another of the young self-educated authors, 
Ivar Lo-Johansson (h. 1901) has pictured the 
Swedish coimtr)'side in a way that makes his 
novels social documents. He had published, 
not without success, a couple of travelogues 
when in God natt jord (Good Night, Earth, 
1933) he added to Swedish literature the 
Swedish farm laborer’s epic, written with 
passion and strength, a realistic description of 
a proletarian background and, at the same 
time, a masterly study of- the psychology of 
adolescence. Lo-Johansson’s waitings have 
greatly contributed to the improvement of 
\vorking conditions of the Swedish farm la- 


borer. Moa Martinsson (h. Helge Svarts, 
r89o) has also taken themes from the prole- 
tarian countryside, of w’hich she has had per- 
sonal experience C^.g., Mor gifter sig. Mother 
Gets Married, 1936). Jan Fridegard (b. 1897). 
also belongs to this group. 

The group of authors w'ho called themselves 
"the five young ones” began as modernistic 
poets, but seem, in spite of their program, to 
he more at home with the idyl than with the 
attributes of the machine age. This is espe- 
cially true of Harry Martinson Qj. 1904), 
the one-time sailor who in Resor utan mil 
(Voyages Without a Destination, 1932) and 
Kap Farvcil Ci933> trans. Cape Farewell, 
1934) has sketched life at sea and in the 
harbors in modernistic prose imsurpassed in 
Swedish literature. Those that expected him 
to assume literary leadership w'ere, however, 
disappointed. For years, Martinson w'as silent, 
devoting his time to the studying of nature 
itself, fiowers and butterflies; hut in 1945 he 
published a collection of poems, Passad (Trade 
Wind) which once again shows him to he 
one of the most gifted authors of his genera- 
tion. Gustav Sandgren Ch. 1904) began as a 
modernistic poet, hut has later gained a repu- 
tation wdth his sketches in prose. The typical 
representative of this group is, perhaps, Artur 
Limdkvist O’- 1906) whose enthusiastic 

praise of the joy of life— primitive life, without 
inferiority complexes— is in contrast to the 
pessimism and inharmonious feelings we have 
met in poets such as Birger Sjoherg, Bertil 
Malmherg, and Par Lagerkvist. But the gen- 
eration of the 1930’s also has its pessimists, 
as Nils Berlin Qj. 1898), even if he usually, 
hides his bitterness under the mask of a down.' 
Hjahnar GuUberg Q)- 1898) finds absolute 
meaninglessness in existence, hut at the same 
time he favors Biblical themes. With his deep 
feelings and intellectual skepticism, his en- 
thusiasm and irony have a richer register than 
most of the writers of his generation. Johannes 
Edfelt 1904) and ]^rl Ragnar Gierow 
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(b. 1904) have also felt the agony and pessi- 
mism of a generation of t\vo World Wars. 

Among the authors of the 1930’s there are 
also some who, with their interest in moral 
problems, follow the group of 1910. OUe 
Hedberg Cb. 1899) has pictured in a series 
of novels the envy, egoism, and dishonesty of 
his models among the middle class. Harald 
Beijer (b. 1896) in several novels has dis- 
cussed the problem of right and wrong. Two 
productive writers, Harry Blomberg (b. 1893) 


and Sven Stolpe (bM905), have found a 
solution to this problem in joining the Oxford 
movement. 

Giovanni Bach, Swedish Lit., in The History of 
Scandinavian Lit., ed. F. Blanimer (N; Y.), 1938; 
H. G. Topsoe-Jansen, Scandinavian Lit. from 
Brandes to Our Day (N. Y.), 1929; G. Svenson, 
Lit. CN. Y.), 1942; Sveriges lit. intill igoo av 
Henrik Schiick, I-II (Stockholm & Uppsala), 1935; 
Svensk nittonhundratalslit. av Gudmar Hasselberg, 
1941; Anthology of Swedish Lyrics, 1750-192J 
(New York). 

Albin WroEN. 


SWISS 


Switzerland has a population of about 
4,009,000 people, of whom 2,900,000 speak 
German, 850,000 French, 242,000 Italian, 
and 44,000 Romansh. In addition to these 
four linguistic media, Swiss writers, espe- 
cially in the German section, also draw volu- 
minously on local dialects. Whatever imify- 
ing power the term Swiss may imply, such 
unity obviously does not issue from a com- 
mon language, any more than it does from a 
common race. Gontemporary Swiss critics like 
to point out that a spiritual continuity is 
threaded through the web and woof of every 
literary manifestation appearing within the 
confines of the small republic. It is indeed 
undeniable that at times, particularly when 
political storms are brewing or breaking 
around Switzerland, the centripetal forces of 
common beliefs and ideals gain momentum, 
and give the various sections strong cause for 
thinking and acting together. But, to say 
nothing of the times when such cohesion 
weakens, the structural problem of Swiss 
literature does not bear over-simplification. 
Thewery fact that a Swiss author, writing in 
one of the three major idioms, is using a 
language that is spoken by other nationals, 
and, in fact, by far greater numbers outside 
of Switzerland than inside, seems to draw 


German-, French-, and Italian-Swiss literature 
into the cultural orbits of Germany, France, 
or Italy, tempting historians to discuss Swiss 
literature as an adjunct of the greater field, 
much in the same way as French literary 
scholars tend to annex the literature of Bel- 
gium, and Germans that' of Austria. On the 
other hand, Swiss dialect writing is usually 
confined to a narrowly-circumscribed region,' 
and claims only cantonal significance. 

This survey will follow the accepted prac- 
tice of treating as Swiss everything that has 
been WTitten within the present boundaries 
of Switzerland, even if the territory making 
the literary contribution did not, at that time, 
belong to the Confederation. This practice 
seems justified in consideration of the fact 
that the Swiss cantons grew together by mu- 
tual consent and by a kinship of common 
interests and social institutions that must by 
some time have predated the actual fusion. 

I. German-Swiss LiteraUire. Earliest Period. 
It was in the Alamannic regions, which w'ere' 
later to join the Swdss Confederation, that 
the emancipation from Latin began, and was 
carried further than elsewhere in Germany. 
A lead in this pioneer work, which preceded 
an indigenous literature, was given' by the 
monastery of Saint Gall, where, soon after 
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883, Notker Balbulus collected a book of 
anecdotes, mainly of the life of Charlemagne. 
A century later, Notker Labeo translated 
various profane and sacred te.\ts into the local 
vernacular. Swiss legal documents were issued 
in German as early as the 13 th c.; the tradi- 
tion of Latin church plays was here first 
broken udth, resulting in such outstanding 
creations as the Easter Play of Muri Cr3th c.), 
and of the Saint Gall Christmas Play a hun- 
dred years later. The development of a native 
literary medium gave prose writers an oppor- 
tunity to write for the common people; Hein- 
rich Wittenweiler’s Ring marks a decisive 
step in the transition of literary culture from 
the feudal knights and the monasteries into 
the hands of the middle and lower classes, 
whose interests this work promotes. 

Reformation. The same strength of the 
Alamannic character that pushed Latin out 
of its way asserted itself, though with less 
desirable results, against the formation and 
promulgation of a common German language 
in Stvitzerland. Political motives— the inde- 
pendence of the state, which was legally sanc- 
tioned in 1499— may have made it advisable 
to strengthen rather than to weaken the lin- 
guistic barrier. Luther’s Bible, so instrumental 
in creating and spreading New High Ger- 
man, had very little influence on the Swiss; 
instead, they preferred to receive the Scrip- 
tures in their own limited dialect. Ztvingli, 
the Zurich reformer Ci 484 -i 530 > published 
in 1529 his Schweizerhihel, which to the 
Germans in the Reich was all but incompre- 
hensible. It was for similar linguistic reasons 
that such writers as Pamphilius Gengenbach 
C1480-1525) and Niklaus Manuel C1484- 
1530)1 did not gain the general recognition 
they richly deserved. The latter comes close 
to representing the renaissance type of nomo 
universale, writer and statesman as he was, 
imbued tvith the hope of a new era dawning 
upon mankind. As a playwright serving the 
ends of the reformers, and the rights of com- 


mon people, he can easily hold his owm rvith 
his parallel in Germany, Hans Sachs. 

lyth and j 8 th C. It was fortimate that the 
German Swiss did not persist in developing 
Alamannic to a national language of their 
own, as they would thus have been driven 
into cultural isolation. Instead, there was a 
growing linguistic rapprochement between 
German and German-Swiss hteratuie, in 
which the Swiss gave as much as they re- 
ceived. Taking advantage of their free rela- 
tions with the outside world, above all rvith 
England, they were in a position to render 
Germany the great sertdce of ridding her of 
stifling cultural traditions. In the Swiss-Saxon 
quarrel, in the mid i8th c., Bodmer and 
Breitinger of Zurich, by attacking Gottsched’s 
dry neoclassicism, defended and w'on a place 
for imagination in poetic creation, while Bod- 
mer’s translation of Paradise Lost C1732) and 
his discussion of Shakespeare heralded a new 
era in German literary life. Better still, , a 
generation later, J. K. Lavater C 1741-1801) 
and J. H. Pestalozzi’'' (1746-1827), who had 
experienced the devastation of Swtzerland 
after 1798 and had helped in the social and 
moral reconstruction of the country', evolved 
a politico-ethical philosophy and an educa- 
tional practice that were to set the pace for 
humanitarian and democratic institutions, and 
helped, in Germany, to clarify the ideal of 
Hwnmiiiat. Questions of esthetic form and 
creative imagination had thus been answered, 
inspiration and a practical lead been given to 
progressive citizens. All that was further 
needed to produce great literature was the 
confluence of the two trends, since neither 
Bodmer’s pedestrian epics nor Lavater’s eva- 
nescent lyricism nor Pestalozzi’s didactic 
novels, popular and beneficial though the 
latter were, had achieved that harmony of 
expression and significant content which true 
art requires. 

ipth Q. Between 1840 and 1880 this syn- 
thesis of form and content came about— a 
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crystallization . of the dissociated elements 
which 1 8th c. Swiss' writers had laid bare. 
That Jeremias Gotthelf’s novels and stories 
. enshrine a treasure of wisdom aged in experi- 
ence, of social intelligence and pedagogical 
advice, has long been known: appreciation of 
his mastery of form and language comes not 
without an efiFort, hut those willing to make 
it are likely to agree with Gotthelf’s first 
biographer; Shakespeare in the .garb of a 
country parson. No such initiation is needed 
into the work of Gottfried Keller,^ where 
the balance of form and content reveals itself 
with the same naturalness as must have gone 
into its creation. His educational novel Der 
grime Heinrich Ci 879/80) is as representa- 
tive of Switzerland as Doit Quixote is of 
Spain, ■ or Faust of Germany, bringing as it 
does the substance of the S\yiss tradition to 
life, by sifting, heightening, and leavening 
trith imagination the author’s ovm experi- 
ences. A third great writer of this period ■was 
C. F. Meyer, who, though less confident in 
his philosophy, yet helped to give Switzerland 
a temporary lead in German literature, chiefly 
■ by means of a penetrating psychological in- 
sight— another aspect of the realism manifest 
in Gotthelf and Keller. Only it must be 
remembered that realism, rather than being a 
mere technique, issued directly from their 
philosophy, which insisted that man’s ethical 
.aspirations must be sought in this our tem- 
- poral and material world, and that our nature, 
in spite of many shortcomings, is capable of 
serving the best interests of democratic society. 
An rmwiUingness to accept a division behveen 
mind and matter seems to make the Swiss 
particidarly inept both for the pursuit of art 
. for art’s sake, and for the passive surrender 
to naturalistic determinism. Those Swiss iwit- 
ers that left their mark in modem German 
. literature did so by way of protesting against 
the denuriciation or invalidation of creative 
forces: Karl Spitteler*^ by forcing his talent 
into an eruption of sheer imagination and 
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boldness of expression; Albert StefFen (b. - 
1884) by his never-ending search for prac-_ 
deal mysticism; and Jakob Schaffner (1875- 
r944), wasting great gifts worthy of a better 
task, by trying to square active socialism with 
fervent nationalism. , 

II. French-Swiss Literature. i 8 th and ipih 
Centuries. Modem French is in no small ■' 
degree the creation- of Jean Calvin (1509- 
64), With the clarity of his mind, with his 
legalistic training and preference for sharp 
definitions, he imparted to French that defi- 
niteness which is quite ■wrongly regarded 
as its original and unchangeable, essence. 
Through the writings of his Swiss disciples, 
this language radiated from Geneva into the 
adjacent cantons; there was here never any 
question of linguistic seclusion from France, 
This might well account for the fact that the 
outstanding literary contribution was made a 
century earlier than in German Switzerland, 
through Madame de Stael,’^ J. J, Rousseau,-’^ 
and Benjamin Constant.* That French Swiss 
writers were able to think and work in iheir 
own distinctively Swiss tradition testifies to 
the strong moulding influence of their social 
and political heritage. With good reason crit- 
ics have emphasized a far-reaching independ- 
ence of the litterature rontande, in which 
they include all literature emanating from 
Geneva, even before 'her imion ■with Switzer- 
land in 1813, as well as the work of those 
authors who, like Madame de Stael and 
Benjamin Constant, were bom in France, but 
took up residence in French-speaking Switzer- 
land. Moral solitude, in contrast widi the 
eagerness for social contact prevailing in 
France, and also a stem republicanism and 
an open-minded internationalism of the kind 
Madame de Stael showed in her book De 
VAllemagne, are taken , to be Ae outstanding 
ingredients of the litterature romdnde. Suc- 
ceeding writers present, an even better case 
for the treatment of French-S'wiss literature 
as a' separate entity. .Rodolphe Tpepffer 
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Cl 799-1 847) has .amused generations of 
youngsters and adults alike with his whimsi- 
’ cal novel La Bihliotheqtie CLihrary^ de Mon 
Oncle, and vrith his complementary talents as 
^ an author and artist, yet the basic stratum 
underlying his flSnerie, humor and sarcasm, 
is that of a stem moralist. The Jonnial Intime 
of A. F. Amiel C 182 1—81) is still awaiting a 
more general interest in its stores of fruitful 
thinking. To classify Amiel as a late successor 
to the French i8th c. moralists is to miss the 
much wider range of perceptions and the 
serious quest for a modem ethical code that 
he pursued. 

2of7i CenUiry. A large number of novelists, 
such as Edouard Rod Ci857-i9io)j Robert 
de Traz (b. 1884), Jacques Chenevi^re Ch. 
1886), and of lyricists — Edouard Tavan 
(1842-1919^, Henry Spiess Ch. 1876)— are 
evidence of vigorous literary activities in 
French Switzerland. The impression of a lev- 
eling process and a readier adaptation to die 
standards of France is only an optical illusion, 
created by the singularly hold locahsm of 
C. F. Ramuz,*’ in comparison with, whom 
other French-Swiss 'writers look tamely inter- 
national. Ramuz has carried the features of 
regionalism to extremes that begin to touch 
on classicism, stripping, as he does, his peas- 
ant characters of all accidental superficialities 
in the same way as Racine and Corneille re- 
duced the characters of their plays to essences. 

III. Italian-Siviss Literature. So far only 
one Italian-Swiss has secured for himself a 
place in Italian hterature: Francesco Chiesa. 
This is not to say that the Italian-Swiss are 
not pulling their cultural weight, but con- 
sidering the smallness of this linguistic group, 
and remembering its great achievements in 
other fields, notably in architecture, one can 
hardly expect more. Even at that, the number 
of authors providing their countrymen %vith 
good homespun reading material has increased 
steadily in recent decades. A most promising 
phenomenon is the combination of poetic 


talent with a keen critical faculty in two con- 
temporary authors: Giuseppe Zoppi and 
Arminio Janner. 

rV. Romanslt Literature. Romansh, an off- 
shoot of Latin ivith Celtic, Italian, German 
infiltrations, is spoken in some valleys of the 
Grisons, by a racial minority of lUyrian origin 
which had the good fortune of being able to 
maintain its cultural and in a measure also its 
political independence throughout the Middle 
Ages. Its incorporation, in 1803, in the Swiss 
republic was a final guarantee of the con- 
tinued protection of its characteristics; the 
promotion of Romansh to the status of fourth 
national language of Switzerland, a few years 
ago, came both in recognition of past achieve- 
ments and as an encouragement to further 
efforts. Whether Romansh will ever make a 
contribution to world civilization remains to 
be seen. The social basis may he found to he 
too narrow to sustain literary activities on a 
creative level of imiversal significance, for 
the group, small enough in itself, is split into 
two linguistic halves of which the one, litting 
in the Engadine, speaks Ladin while the 
other, on the Upper Rhine, speaks Surselvan. 
The latter is often referred to as Romansh, 
the term now also used to cover both these 
dialects. But if no great masterpiece has come 
forth from these minorities, they have made 
both good and constant use of the •written 
and spoken word to promote their intellectual 
and spiritual interests. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether they would, ■without their literature, 
have succeeded in sa'ving their freedom and 
in keeping abreast of developments abroad. 
Ever since, in 1527, Gian Travers WTOte La 
Chanzum da la guerra daig Chaste d’Miis, a 
chanson de geste dealing tvith the -^var at the 
castle of Mus, historical ballads and epics 
have kept a faithful record of the people’s 
political life, and have encouraged their zest 
for independence. The Protestant reform 
movement owed, here as elsewhere, much of 
its success to the translation of sacred litera- 
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ture into the vernacular; Giachen Bivrun 
produced a New Testament translation into 
Ladin in 1560, Duri Champell rendered the 
Psalms of David in the same idiom. During 
the 17th and i8th c. a number of didactic 
and satirical worlis kept the coimtry informed 
of trends in the world at large. In addition to 
these scholarly types of literature— both the 
results of political and pedagogical exigencies 
—there was a vein of purely poetic creation, 
mostly songs that served the needs of herds- 
men, farmers, and himters. It was only in 
more recent times that creative energies be- 
came free for works of considerable imagina- 
tive and emotional value. Flugi d'Aspermunt 
(1787-1874), Zaccaria Pallioppi (1829-79), 
and the romanticist Gian Fadri Gaderas 
(1830-91) covered and expressed a wide 
range of lyrical experience. Giachen Caspar 
Muoth (1846-1906), if once his work should 
become available in translation, will rank 
high as an interpreter and narrator of life in 
_the Surselvan districts. Peider Lansel (b. 
1863) is today recognized as the most out- 
standing lyricist and novelist; moreover, as a 
translator, critic, and editor he continues a 
long tradition in Romansh philology whose 
activities, mainly imder the auspices of the 
Societad Retorpmantscha, have as their goal 
, the scholarly investigation and further pro- 
tection of Romansh languages and literatures. 
■Yearbooks, grammars, dictionaries, and a 
monumental chrestomathy are evidence of 
what even a small group of people can 
achieve if they enjoy freedom of expression. 

W. Dialect Literature. While few French- 
or Italian-Swiss writers now choose to write 
in the patois, dialect literature in German 
Switzerland flourishes more than ever. To be 
a dialect author is here by no means regarded 
as a tacit admission of limited talents. For 
many, Schwyzertiitsch (Swiss-German) still 
constitutes the national language, beside 
which High German remains an unwillingly- 
made concession to international commerce. 


What tliese language-patriots forget is the 
fact that Alamahnic Swiss-German, due to ■ 
the honeycombed character of the country, 
has long been broken up into more than a 
dozen dialects, which in some cases differ 
from one another to the point of making 
mutual imderstanding well nigh impossible. 

It is all the more surprising to see how 
vigorously these small linguistic groups are 
supporting those that write for them exclu- 
sively. Official encouragement of dialect litera- 
ture as a means of shutting out undesirable 
influences from abroad may have something 
to do with it, but the main reason stems from 
the federalistic structure of Switzerland, and 
from the belief that the local traditions are 
\vorth preserving, as a cornerstone of indi- 
•vidual freedom. At its best, dialect literature 
captures all the intimacy of life in small com- 
munities, the unsophisticated emotions of 
people, and their satirical sorties against every 
kind of false pretense. For abstract thought, 
the vocabulary is but scant. Songs, stories for 
young and old, idyls, and comedies make. up 
the genres that come natural to this kind of 
literature. Its history is contained in a long 
list of names and dates committed to the 
memory of scholars, but hardly of interest to 
the reading public, which trusts that every 
year will bring a new crop of cordially enter- 
taining dialect books. Favorite masters of the 
near past were the novelist Rudolf von Tavel 
(186^1934), and the lyrical poet Meinrad 
Lienert (1865-1933), whose places have now 
been taken by a score of younger authors. To 
say nothing of cases where High German is 
interspersed with dialect expressipns, even 
the purists among German-Swiss writers admit 
that they owe much to their native vernacu- 
lar, if indeed a certain raciness and naturalness 
in which they have long distinguished them- 
selves are not mainly due to the fact that 
every German-S'wiss learns and uses as his 
mother-tongue an earth-grounded dialect. 

■ Swiss narrative writings, especially dialect 
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stories, abound with reference to customs that 
belong to the rich and well-preserved folklore 
tradition of the country. If many of these 
have been reinforced to attract native and 
foreign tourists— the Montreux narcissus fes- 
tival, the Basle mardi gras with its prolific dis- 
play of fifes and drums, the bonfire cremation 
of Old Man Winter in Zurich— other cus- 
toms continue to function quietly in their 
time-honored way, to enhance the significance 
of changing seasons, to unite smaller or larger 
groups in communal celebrations, or to relate 
man’s isolated existence to society by making 
such stages in his life as baptism, confirma- 
tion, the coming of age, the building of a 
house, betrothals, and funerals, the occasion 
where a specific set of folkloristic rites is ob- 
served. Folklore also manifests creative liter- 
ary activity in the form of fairy tales, legends, 
and songs, to say nothing of the smaller 
genres, anecdotes, riddles, proverbs. For the 
typical, highly imaginative fairy tale the 
Swiss soil has proved to be rather barren, 
whereas legends, i.e. stories that point to some 
remote historical occurrence, can be and have 
been gathered from every comer of the coun- 
try, evidence of its long saturation with his- 
tory. A representative collection of specifically 
Swiss folksongs as they can be heard in Ger- 
man Switzerland is now available in the 6 
volumes hu Roseligarte edited by Otto von 
Greyerz, who was himself a dialect tvriter of 
considerable merit. 

VI. General Characteristics. As in the case 
of other countries, the historical development 
of Switzerland, her physical nature and cer- 
tain social conditions ensuing from it have 
created a number of leitmotifs that run like 
the proverbial red thread through Swiss liter- 
ature. Ever since the Unier Tellensyiel 
Cl 511), the legendary figure of William Tell 
has been re-interpreted by Swiss authors; not 
even Schiller’s classic treatment of the subject 
Cl 804) was able to take the wdnd perma- 
nently out of their sails. Less dramatic, but 


of equal significance, was Niklaus von der 
Fliih, who, rvith his wise coimsel, in 1481 
saved the yoimg confederation from being 
plunged into civil strife. Performances of 
Brother Klaus Elays are recorded as early as 
1586; for Catholic writers especially, he re- 
mains the most venerable symbol of Swiss 
life, though no towering masterpiece has as 
yet appeared to do him justice. 

To the outside world the mountain ranges 
represent the most conspicuous feature of 
Swiss geography. As a phenomenon of ma- 
jestic grandeur, and as the abode of simple 
people, toward whom city dwellers feel a 
nostalgic longing, they made their literary 
d6but through Albrecht von Haller’s epic 
poem Die Alpen Cry^S). The Alpenromane 
of the 19th and 20th c. have, not always 
without an overdose of sentiment, reiterated 
the panegyric of the soiJ-lifting power of 
Alpine scenery, though J. C. Heer C'lSyp- 
.1925), Heinrich Federer C1866-1928), 
Johannes Jegerlehner C1871-1944), Ernst 
Zahn Ck. 1867), and others have begun, with 
a more realistic outlook, to study the impact 
of modem life on the quietude of the moun- 
tains. 

Contrary to common belief, tbe Svviss are 
not a nation of hotel-keepers. Industries and 
trades occupy the largest, farming the second 
largest, group of her inhabitants. These eco- 
nomic conditions reflect themselves in an ob- 
vious preference for the literary treatment of 
middle-class and mral life. G. Keller’s Leute 
von Seldrvyla (1856-74) have long become a, 
synonym for small town mentality, although 
later writers: A. Frey (1855-1920), J. Boss- 
hart (1862-1924), Felix Moeschhn (b. 1882), 
Robert Faesi (b. 1883), Meinrad Inglin (b. 
1893), have dealt more kindly and more 
justly with the same subject. Dorfgeschichte 
and Dorfroiuan— novels and stories about farm 
life— look back upon an unbroken tradition 
of more than two hundred years, strong testi- 
mony to the attachment of even the intel- 
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lectuals to the soil. While an epic talent like 
that of Gotthelf cannot be expected to re- 
appear every half century, he has found com- 
petent successors in W. Siegfried, Maria 
- Waser, Simon Gfeller, Alfred Huggenberger, 
G. F. Ramuz, Maurice Zermatten, Giuseppe 
Zoppi. 

Swiss authors show a clear predilection for 
narrative forms that leave ample room for 
minute descriptions and didactic side-paths. 
"Helvetia non cflutot— Swdtzerland does not 
sing-” The saying is repudiated by a very 
popular cultivation of choir singing, and by 
many fine lyrical creations; but lyrics of a 
kind that loosens contact with social realities, 
and tends to draw both the author and his 
reader into the vortex of mysticism, do not 
thrive among the practical Swiss. That Switz- 
erland does not readily respond to drama, we 
have on the authority of G. Keller; but here, 
again, the fact that the nation has made no 
lasting contribution to European drama must 
be squared with the prevalence of an old and 
widespread delight in amateur performances 
and in regularly recurring dramatic festivals. 

. To- understand the basic impulse of Swiss 
literature, or, for that ihatter, of Swiss cultural 
life in general, one must keep in mind that 
the nation, lacking the cohesion of a single 
language, exists by an act of will-power, and 
stays united by adhering to a form of com- 
munity life that is democratic in character 
and social in essence. When, early in the 
i6th,c., the Stviss decided to steer clear of 
further international entanglements, in order 
to prevent internal conflicts from endangering 
the precarious national unity they obeyed a 
political instinct that was to develop into a 
■^commonly accepted ideal of lasting peace and 
of as much ^individual, freedom as is com- 
patible with the -welfare of all citizens. Re^ 
ligious and intellectual currents were made 
subservient to his goal: Ghristianity became, 
especially after the reform movements, a sort 
of Christian humanism that underlined the 


social value of the message revealed in the 
gospels; the development of science was con- 
trolled by a strong insistence on its applica- 
bility to socially useful purposes; art and 
literature were sirnilarly expected to serve tlie 
national tradition by propagating it and. adapt- 
ing it to changing conditions; Hence the 
didactic trend of S-wiss literature, and the 
fact that so many authors— von Haller, Bod- 
mer, Lavater, Pestaloz'zi, Gotthelf, Toepffer, 
Amiel, Spitteler, Federer, Chiesa, and. more- 
have been professional teachers or preachers, 
a combination prompted less by economic rea- 
sons than by a .deep-rooted feeling that literary 
imagination ought to dravv. from life,, and 
must be justified by the practical enactment 
of its findings. 

. .The seemingly irresistible intrusion into 
Swiss belles-lettres of . didactic elements is 
often cited as further proof of the belief, 
among many Swiss critics, that the natural 
outlet for the intellectual energies of ' the 
country is to be found not in imaginative 
literature but in historiography, in accordance 
with what they consider to be the' time mis- 
sion of Switzerland: to mediate among the 
multitude of European civilizations. The 
Swiss have indeed made laudable efforts to 
earn the title Helvetia Mediatrix -with such 
works as Beat von Muralt’s Lettres sur les 
Anglais et les Frangais C172.5), Madame de 
Stael’s De I'Allemagne Ci8io)j Jakob Burck- 
hardt’s Die Kultur der Renaissance ' in Italien 
Cl 860), books in -which the character of 
neighboring countries and their specific con- 
tributions to culture are brought to the atten- 
tion of all Europe, -with the implicit plea for 
tolerance and general recognition of inter- 
national achievements. ■ , 

- The tradition of Ghristian humanism gives 
to Swiss life and literature a. spiritual unity 
that is as strong as any natural bond" of lan- 
guage or race. Lavater’s belief in the' dmeless 
presence of apostolic powers, Pestalozzi’s con- 
viction that every man is. capable of /human- 
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izing his nature, Rousseau’s passionate plead- 
ing with us to see in Christ the most amiable 
personality, Keller’s bold dictiun that the real- 
ization of' our finite nature must and will 
evohe our best ethical endeavors, Ramuz’ 
identification of integral humanism with so- 
cialism: these serve to illustrate how Swiss 
literature helps to keep the national tradition 
alive and capable of coping with conditions 
of modem life. The often quoted clichd that 
Sfviss literature exhales an indomitable de- 
light in reality is open to misunderstanding, 
but it points to an essential tmth if we re- 


member how this delight has its root in the 
belief that the world in which we c.vist can 
and must be moulded to satisfy our highest 
aspirations for justice and social welfare. 

Denis de Rougemont, Ch. Murct, Tl:c Heart of 
Europe C 1941 ): Ch. Clerc, J. Moser, P. Bianconi, 
E. Piguct, Panorama des lUtcraturcs contcmporaincs 
de Suisse Ci933): E. Ermatinger, Dichtung und 
Geistesleheu dcr dcutschcn Schweiz Ci933): P- Koh- 
ler, La Jitteraturc d'aujourd'hui dans la Suisse to- 
mande C1923); Scrittori della Svizzera Italiana 
C1936); P. Maurus Carnot, Irn Landc der Raloro- 
tnanen C1934); O. von Greyerz, Die Mundartdich- 
tung der^deutschen Schweiz Ci 924 !). 

H. Boeschenstein. 


SYPilAC— See Aramaic. 

SYRIAN— See Arabic; Canaanite. 

TAINO: See Soutli American Indian. 

TAMIL— See Indian. 

TANGA— See African. 

TANGANEKALD — See Australian Aborig- 
ine. 

TARTAR— See Chinese. 

TASMANIAN— See Australian Aborigine. 
TAULIPANG— See South American Indian. 
TELUGU-See Indian. 

TEMBE— See South American Indian. 
TEN’A— See North American Native. 
TEPANECA— See Mexican. 

TEPIG— See Mexican. 

TEXCOCA— See Mexican. 

THAI— See Siamese. 

TIERRA DEL FUEGO-See South Amer- 
ican Indian. 

TLAXCALAN-See Mexican. ' 


TOBA-PILAGA— See South American In- 
dian. 

THONGA-See African. 

TOGOLAND— Sec African. 

TOLTEC— Sec Mexicah. 

TONGA— See Polynesian. 

TOPA— See Chinese. 

TOSK— See Albanian. 

TRANSYLVANIAN-See Hungarian; Ro- 
manian. 

TRINIDAD-See African. 

TSIMSHIAN— See North American Native. 
TSISHAATH— See North American Native. 

TuBATULABAL— See North American Na- 
tive. 

TUNISIAN-See Arabic. 

TUPI— See South American Indian. 

TUPI-GUARANI— Sec South American In- 
dian. 

TUPINAMBA— See South American Indian. 
TLIRKI— See Persian. 

TURKIC— Sec Chinese. 
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The Turkish language is generally consid- 
ered to belong to the broad general classifica- 
tion of Ural-Altaic languages, the Uralic sec- 
tion of these languages including Samoyadic 
and Finno-Ugrian; the Altaic part comprising 
Turkish, Mongolian and Tungusic. The 
Turks themselves are generally identified by 
European scholars — including the modem 
Turkish historians— with the nomadic Hsiung- 
nu CHiung-nu) peoples with whom the Chi- 
nese as early as 1400 b.c. had relations. The 
word Turk Cor Turk as written in modem 
Turkish) goes back to the 5th c. a.d. when 
Chinese records refer to iron-working T’uk- 
Kueh or Tiirko tribe of the Hsiung-nu. Ever 
since that period, Turks of various tribes and 
dialects have been found- widely scattered 
throughout Asia from the Balkan peninsula 
through Central Asia almost to the Pacific 
Ocean, and several of the Turkish peoples 
have produced literary remains that are of 
interest. 

Eastern Turkish Literature, The earliest 
known examples of Turkish literature are 
certain inscriptions found in Central Asia, 
one of them a memorial stone set up by the 
Chinese ' emperor in 732 a.d. to perpetuate 
the memory of the Turkish prince Kol (or 
Kul) Tegin, brother of the then reigning 
Turkish ruler, Khan Bilga. The stone, first 
discovered in 1890, had a Chinese inscription 
on one side, while the other three sides were 
taken up with a much longer inscription in 
the Uygur (Uighur) language and alphabet. 
These writings, called the “Orkhon inscrip- 
tions,” from the name of the river on the 
banks of which they were discovered, together 
with a similar inscription discovered over a 
century earlier in the valley of the Yenisei, 
were finally deciphered by Vilhelm Thomsen 
, and V. V. Radloff in the 1890’s. The Yenisei 
inscriptions proved to be, in the main, tonib- 


stone inscriptions. The Orkhon inscriptions 
told in some detail and in the rather boastful 
language of antiquity about the exploits of 
the Turkish rulers who were being commem- 
orated. 

One of the great landmarks in the record 
of Turkish literature in Central, Asia is Mah- 
mud Kashgari’s dictionary. Divan Lugati-t- 
Turk (Omnihook of the Turkish language'), 
written in 1073 a.d. This book (printed in 
Turkey 1914-16 in 3 v. and in Turkish 
translation ca. 1942) gives not only Turkish 
words of that period with definitions in Ara- 
bic, but, more important, illustrates many of 
these words with samples of the cunent and 
past literature of that area. 

The literary language of this period is that 
of the Uygur Turks, and the outstanding 
classic example is the Ku^hi Bilik (The 
Science of the Governor') by Yusuf Has Hajih 
(Khass Hadjib). This book, written about 
1070 A.D., is an allegoric poem of over 6,500 
lines, being essentially an ethical and political 
treatise in which the ruling prince represents 
“justice,” the vezir “good fortune,” the vezir’s 
son “intelligence or reason” nnd the vezir’s 
brother "contentment.” The work, which al- 
ready shows strong Persian influence, is com- 
posed of conversations between the four char- 
acters, dealing with social and philosophical 
questions. 

Other outstanding examples of Uygur liter- 
ature are the Bahtiyar Name (Book of Prince 
Bahtiyar'), a collection called also Stories of 
the Ten Years, showing ultimate Indian and 
immediate Persian influence and the Mira] 
Name (Book of the Ascent), an account of 
the miraculous ascension of Muhammad to 
the seventh heaven. 

In the Chagatay dialect the chief works 
are the Baker (or Bahur) Name (Book of 
Baker) and the Shejerei Turk (Genealogy of 
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the Turks') of Abul Gazi Behadur Han 
CAboid-Ghazi Behadour Khan). The former 
of these, tratten by the Mogul cxinqueror of 
India and comprising his Memoirs, has been 
translated by A. S. Beveridge as The Babtir- 
vama (London, Luzac and Gompany, 1922, 
2 V.). These memoirs constitute a valuable 
record of the Gonquest of India by the first of 
the so-called Moguls. The Shejerei Tiir'k is a 
detailed account of the history of the Turks 
in. Central Asia, and has had an important 
influence in spreading among the Turks of 
today the idea of the glory of the Turkish 
past. 

Western Turkish Literature. The term 
western Turkish is here used instead of the 
more familiar Osmanli, or Ottoman, litera- 
ture partly because modem Turkish traters 
so describe this literature, and also because 
of the fact that while most of this literature 
is Ottoman, all the recent uTitings since the 
Republic began in 1923 belong definitely to a 
post-Ottoman period. 

1300-1450. This is the period in which the 
Osmanli (Ottoman) state, under the influence 
of a strong leader and the proximity of the 
"infidel” Greek territory, was growing into 
power. The old Seljuk state, Mth the capital 
at Konya, had already broken up into more 
than fifteen Turkish principalities. The liter- 
ary traditions of the time were so much 
Persian that the' great book of the late Sel- 
jub'an period, the Mesnevi QMathnaun) of 
Jelaleddin Rumi, was unitten entirely in Per- 
sian. The less “cultivated” Turks under Os- 
man were already using the Turkish of the 
common people, and Yunus Emre,’^ a uniter 
of hjiims characterized by the mystical pan- 
theism of the Mesnew, wrote in the language 
of the people. Today Yimus Emre is loved as 
the first great national poet of the developing 
Turkish state. 

Another work of this first period, which 
was written in a Turkish still intelligible 
today, is the Mevlidi Sherif of Syleyman 


Chelebi, This is a hjTim in praise of the 
Prophet hluhammad; it has been popular 
from that day to this. Even today it is intoned 
on innumerable occasions, especially at a 
mosque sendee 40 days after a death. It has 
recently been translated by L}Tnan Mac- 
Callum and published in the "Wisdom of 
the East” series. 

In spite, however, of these tivo influential 
writers and others like them, the outstanding 
characteristic of the period rvas a growing 
tendency to look to Persian models as the 
standard in poetry, and to Arabic wniters and 
the Arabic language for tbe constructive influ- 
ence in philosophy and religion. The most 
creative reign of the period w'as tlrat of Miuad 
II (r42i-5i). In his summer palace at 
Manisa he gathered around him poets, phi- 
losophers and learned men of many types, 
and under his guidance many books were 
translated into Turkish from Arabic and Per- 
sian. As a result in large part of this cultural 
work in the reign of Murad II, Ottoman let- 
ters remained imder Persian and Arabic in- 
fluence for 400 years. 

1450-1859. Especially following the con- 
quest of Constantinople by Fatih Mehmed 
(Muhammad the Conqueror) in 1453 the 
new sense of empire gave added impetus to 
the foreign influences from Persia and the 
Arab world, for it was from these quarters 
that the intellectual leaders of the period con- 
sidered that cirrilized thought and cultivated 
artistic feeling came. The chief hterature of 
the Turks became poetrj% and under Persian 
influence the h’terary language broke com- 
pletely away from the spoken form and de- 
veloped along entirely distinct and purely 
artificial lines. There were times when poems 
regarded as masterpieces of Ottoman litera- 
ture were so largely Persian in thought, form, 
%'ocabular)% and grammatical construction that 
they might have been hfted, complete, out of 
Persian poems. The classic names in this 
period are the four poets Fuzuli*' (d. ca. 
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1562), Baki’^ Cf526-i6oo), Nefi’*' (d. ca. 
1635), and Nedim^ Cd- 1730)* 

Three of the chief literary forms used by 
these poets are: the "gazel,” a short mono-"^ 
rhythiriic poem usually of less than a dozen 
couplets, in the last of which the author 
frequently inserts his own name as if putting 
his signature; the “kaside” Cqasida), in which 
the two hemistichs of the opening verse usu- 
ally rhyme with one another and both with 
the final hemistichs of the other lines— gen- 
erally a long poem having the praise of some 
great personage as a subject; and the "mes- 
nevi” Cmathnawi), a long epic poem in which 
the two halves of each verse rhyme with each 
other, the word "mesnevi” literally meaning 
"consisting of paired rhymes.” 

The literary tradition of this period came 
to a climax in one of the greatest of Ottoman 
poems, the Beauty and Love (Hiisnu AshK) 
of Sheyh Galib*^ Ci757-99)> the head of th'e 
well-known Mevletd, or Whirling Dervish 
teldve in Pera. This great poem, well worthy 
of being translated into English as a contribu- 
tion of Turkish poetry to the literature of the 
world, is an allegory of divine love, which 
first, seeks and finally finds human love and 
understanding. This poem, composed in the 
“mesnevi” form, was written when the poet 
was only 21 years old. The chief characters 
in- it are Beauty, a lovely maiden, who repre- 
sents the Divine Beauty, and Love, her suitor, 
standing for the human soul ■with its mystical 
longings. Beauty first loves Love, but by the 
inten'ention of the all-wise Logos or Word, 
Love comes to love Beauty and then sets out 
in search of an, elixir worthy of being pre- 
sented as a dower to Beauty. Through trials 
and tribulations that remind one of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Love is guided by the Word until 
finally he arrives at the. place from which he 
had started;' for Love is Beauty and Beauty 
is Love. Then Love, at the bidding of the 
Word, passes -within the veil that contains 
the ineffable Beauty.' 


While poetg^ is the chief element in the 
literature of this period, historical writing 
also plays _ a great part. Beginning with the 
great work Crown of Histories CTaciittevarih)' 
by Sadeddin, vraitten in the last part of the 
17th c; and narrating Ottoman History down 
to his own day, there has been a long line of 
historiographers, for the most part officially 
appointed by the Sultan; who have recorded 
the history of the empire year by year. Per- 
haps the most famous of these historical writ- 
ers are Naima whose history (Tarih), in 
several volumes, covers only the yeairs 1591- 
1659, and Jevdet whose Tarih, printed, first in 
a 12 volume edition and later in three large 
tomes, covers in detail only the first twenty 
six years of the 19th c. 

A stylistic characteristic of some of the early 
prose is the “sej,” or rhymed quality, the last 
words of the several clauses of, a sentence 
rhyming together. Sadeddin’s' Taciittevarih 
was written in this style, as the -following 
sentence, descriptive of the capture of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 and translated by E. J; 
Gibb, illustrates: ‘With such sternness and 
such firmness did they that defended burgh, 
which of burghs is the mightiest, affray, that 
the footsteps of the courage of the burghers 
went astray, and the 'wit and understanding 
of the wardens passed away.” The . jingling 
effect of this mode of rhetoric, however tire; 
some to the western ear, commended itself to 
Muhammedans of the early period because 
it is in that style that the Kuran itself, espe- 
cially the earlier chapters, was -written. 

1859-1923. Beginning about the middle of 
the 19th' c. a hew influence of a revolutionary 
character began to operate in' the gradually 
decaying Empire. Through the. work first of 
Shinasi Efendi,*^ and then of Ziya Pasha and 
Namik Kemal, .French literary influence 
began to make itself felt, and -with French 
standards of literary taste and form came also 
new political -forces and .the ideas of nation- 
alism, patriotism and freedom. The greatest 
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of these- new writers was Nanuk Kemal* 
whose play Vataii CThe Fatherhiid') when 
played in the Gedik Pasha tlieatre in'istanhul 
was greeted with such applause that the Sul- 
tan, for his safety, felt compelled to close the 
theatre, forhid the play, and exile the author. 
The development of this whole revolutionary 
change from artificial oriental and Persian 
standards to French and European ideals that 
stress human values and draw themes directly 
from life is one of the really dramatic stories 
of the world’s literary history. 

This last -literary period of tlie Ottoman 
Empire saw tlie introduction of the novel, the 
modern drama, the essay, and other western 
forms. Namik Kemal taught the people pa- 
triotism, and for years his poems were copied 
by hand, committed to memory', and secretly 
circulated. Perhaps of equal influence, al- 
though in an entirely different way, was 
Ahmed Midhat who compromised politically 
and “appeased” the Sultan, and thereby won 
die chance by hiS' many scores of books to 
teach die Turkish people to read as they 
never had done before, and the writers how 
to write for the common people. 

Among the literary schools that followed 
one another in this era was the famous "New 
Literature” (Edibiyati Jedide) school led by 
Tevfik Fikret,’*' who for some years was the 
head of the Turkish Department of Robert 
College. , Tevfik Fikret^ who was an ardent 
patriot and an uncompromising idealist, in- 
troduced new literarj' forms but differed from 
the more modem nationalist poets by. his co- 
pious use of obscure foreign tvords, especially 
from the Persian. His most famous work is a 
collection of poems published under the tide 
Ruhahi Shik^le.CThe Brolien Fhite). Like 
the English Robert Louis Stevenson, he also 
published a collection of poems for children, 
Shennhi. 

Another famous miter of this period was 
Abdul Hak Hamid whose poem MaJiber (The 
Tcnuh'), WTitten in memory of his wdfe, is con- 


sidered by Turks to be one of dieir gre.itcst 
classics. 

The first great novelist was Halid Ziya 
whose Mai re Siyah (Blue mid Black) has 
gone through several editions. In accordance 
with a law of 1935, requiring the clioosing of 
a family name, this uriter now uses the name 
of Ushakligil. 

Magazines were first published in this pe- 
riod, and privately owned and edited news- 
papers began their grow'th and quickly spread 
over the countr)'. A sociologist named Zij-a 
Gok Alp, influenced by Durkheim, became a 
leader in educational circles, and by his 
studies of early Turkish society gave a great 
impetus to Turkish studies. 

It is of special note that it w'as during tliis 
period that the verj' word 'Turk,” gradually 
replacing the word Osmanli (Ottoman), be- 
came popular and took on new meaning. Pre- 
viously used as a derogatory name for tlie 
nomadic and uncultured, the word ‘Tiirk” 
was first used in a favorable way in SulejTnan 
Pasha’s Tarihi Alem (Histoiy of the World), 
about 1875. In this book, and in the subse- 
quent nationalistic revival, the influence of 
the French historians De Guignes and Leon 
Cahun is very evident. Their histories gave 
impetus to a new' and glorified conception of 
past Turkish history, and were instrumental 
in furthering what became a Pan-Turanian 
school of tliought. 

After ipz^. As a logical result of all these 
intellectual currents, Turkish drought became 
prepared for the last period not only of litera- 
'ture but of national life, the period of the 
Turkish Republic from 1923 to the present 
day. Two things especially have characterized 
die intellectual history of Turkey in dicse 
years: a rerival of interest in the Turkish 
race, and a gready awakened interest in the 
classic literature of the world. Largely under 
the leadership of the first President, Mustafa 
Kemal Atatiirk, the Turks e.\amincd dieir 
early pre-Islamic histor)', and developed his- 
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torical and language theories that claimed ^ 
Turkish origin for the early languages aif^ 
civilizations of the world. Not only did tl-l® 
University of Istanbul open a Turcologic^^ 
Institute (Turkiyat Enstitiisii) which, undr^ 
the leadership of Mehmed Fuad Koprulu,^ 
has brought out several series of studies i'^’ 
early Turkish civilization, hut a great interef*- 
was stirred also in folklore. For years ? . 
monthly magazine Halk Bilgisi (Volk Lord^ 
has been published, first by die Folk Loi-^ 
Society and in recent years by the Halk 
(Folk Home) of Istanbul; and a flood of othe*- 
studies have been published, making avai[' 
able for the intellectuals of the country th® • 
songs and unvnitten stories of the village anl^ 
nomadic peoples of Anatolia. f 

Thus far, the literary development of th® 
Republic seems to be in a transition direcdofl’ 
two great tap roots being put down into th® 
soil. One root is drawing sustenance from th® 
language and unwritten literary traditions 
the common people. The other root is doivf 
deep in the great hooks of the world’s liter^' 
ture. The period resembles that of the reigf 
of Murad II. Then, scholars were at work of 
translations from the Arabic and Persian!' 
which helped to release intellectual forcef 
that dominated Ottoman history for 40? 
years. Today, the innumerable translation® 
from Greek and Latin and from modem Rus 
sian, French, German, and English, as wel^ 
as the folklore investigations, are feeding thf 
minds of the oncoming generation of -writer? 
with the ideas that are likely to prevail in thr 
next great flowering of literature. 1 

During this transition period every form of 
Western literature flourishes, the novel, essay' 
drama, poetry in every form, ultra-modem a? 
well as classical, travel hooks and more. The 
novel perhaps predominates, and is used hotfl 
to reflect life and to propagate ideas. A gooi 
example of the modem Turkish novel is the 
English version of Halide Edih’s The Clowii 
and his Daughter (London, 1935)^ [ 
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The Literature of the- Common People, 
t. Masals, or Epic Folk, Tales. Reference has , 
already been, made to the new interest in the 
science of folklore. Parallel with the devel<^ 
ment of a classic literature accepted iii good 
standing among intellectuals there has per-' 
haps always been a literature, at first handed 
on from word of mouth, in the last denhiry 
lithographed and for a half century printed,, 
that reflects, the literary tradition^ of the com- ? 
mon people. Prominent in this literature are 
the "masals," or tales. These are of two chief- 
kinds, one heroic, depicting espedally the ■ 
brave deeds of Ali, . soh-in-law of the Prophet, 
or of the frontier warrior Sejnd Gazi Battal; 
the other, of the minstrel-poet type, of which 
the story Kor Oglh (Son of the Blind Man) 
occurs- throughout the Turkish-speaking 
world in shghtly varying forms (one of which 
is translated ' from the Azerhayjan Turkish ‘ 
dialect, in Alexander Chodzko’s Specimens of 
the Popular Poetry of Persia, London, 184a). ‘ 
Kor O^u concerns a man whose eyes were ' 
gouged out by his master because he selected 
as the best horse in his master’s stable an 
animal that was thin and ugly. -The son of 
this blind man theii proves ,by song, stones, . 
and adventure the wisdom' of his father’s 
choice. Although intellectuals, other than 
those interested in folklore, may scorn these, 
"masals,” nearly all have read them in their 
youth, and even in leceiit years these books, 
now printed in the ihodem Turkish letters, 
sell ten or twenty times as ihany as do even 
the most popular novels in" Ae modern Euro- 
pean sense, for the cqnimon people still love 
Aem. A famous collectioii\,of stories within 
stories, somewhat after the fashion of the 
Arahic Thousand and One Nights, is t^ 
collection of stories translated by E. J. 

Gibb, The History of the Forty Vezirs or The 
Story of the Forty Morns and Eves (London, 
1886). These stories, were popular for several 
hundred years, but have passed into complete 
oblivion in Turkey during Ae last fifty years. 
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2. Wit and Hwnox. In -their love of a 
good joke Turks resemble Americans. The 
characteristic of their humor, however, is not 
boisterous exaggeration so much as subtle \\ 4 t. 
One illustration of this is the story of how a 
woman outwitted two men, in Adler and 
Ramsay’s Told in the Coffee House Y. 
and London, 1898). In this story Cfound also 
in Allan Ramsay and Francis McCullough’s 
Tales from Turkey, London, 1916?), a scribe 
attracts customers hy the use of a sign: “The 
wisdom of man is greater than the tvisdom of 
woman.’’ By drawing the man to her house 
in order to write a letter and hy a clever trick 
on her husband, this woman first endangers 
the life of the scribe and then saves him, 
sending him back to the baaaar twth the in- 
junction 'Take dovTO your sign and write 
instead: The wit of woman is twofold that 
of man,’ for I am a woman and in one day I 
have fooled ttvo men.’’ 

The great figure in Turkish literature in 
this field of wit and humor is Nasreddin 
Hoja, the sometimes stupid, but often witty 
and clever, village religious teacher. Origi- 
nally a historical figure, innumerable stories 
have been attributed to him until he has 
assumed mythological stature. Newspaper edi- 
torials and public speeches still emphasize 
their point by a well aimed story from this 
famous character. One famous story is of 
Nasreddin Hoja’s successful attempt to escape 
the necessity of preaching the weekly sermon. 
The first week he asked if his subject was 
known to his audience. On their saying, “No,” 
he left the mosque tvith the remark “Of what 
use to you or me is an unknown subject.” The 
second week, when the people replied that 
they knew, the Hoja again left, saying that 
jn that case there was no need of tvasting his 
time on them. And when, on tlie third week, 
the people attempted to catch him by having 
some say they knew and some they didn’t, the 
Hoja again left, sajdng: "Let those that know 
■ tell those that don’t know.” 


Although in other forms of literature the 
Turks were often borrowers, in wit ' and 
humor they seem to have been originators, as 
is evidenced by the fact that Persian and 
near-by Arabs have borrowed Nasreddin Hoja 
for their owm uses, A rather complete trans- 
lation is to be found in H. D. Bamham’s 
Tales of Nasr-ed-Din Khoja (London, 1923), 
and a selected collection which ratlier re- 
markably succeeds in capturing the spirit of 
Nasreddin Hoja in Alice G. Kelsey’s Once 
the Hodja (N. Y. and Toronto, 1943). 

3. The Theatre. Today there is in Turkey 
a genuine interest in the drama, as ewdenced 
by a Conser\'ator)' in Ankara, a Municipal 
Theatre in Istanbul and by dramatic activities 
in both the public schools and in the Halk 
Evis (Folk Homes); but this interest is largely 
in plays of the modem European tjqje. The 
plays of Molifere and several of Aose of 
Shakespeare were translated into Turkish in 
the last century, and today a veritable flood 
of translations puts the plays of nearly all 
nations at the disposal of the Turkish reader. 
Productions are also increasing. 

This development, perhaps necessarily, hut 
also unfortunately, involves a neglect of the 
older and more purely Turkish forms of the 
theatre. 'This old and traditional tlieatre was 
of three kinds: the “Meddah” or coffee-house 
storyteller, with his towel over his left shoul- 
der, who with his skilled mimicry imitated all 
types of common folk to the intense delight 
and amusement of his listeners; tire “orta 
oyunu” or play of the middle space, in wliich 
several actors enacted scenes in a small open 
space surrounded by tiers of obsen'crs, and 
the “Kara Goz,” or shadow play, which was 
perhaps the most popular of all. These various 
tjqjes of plays were formerly presented for the 
amusement of the people during the evenings 
of relaxation in the month of Ramazan, when 
all good Moslems fasted from every' taste of 
food or drink from sunrise to sunset; but in 
recent years they have so passed from the 
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scene that it is difEcult today to observe even 
a single example of one of them. The Kara- 
Goz, with the little figures made of colored 
camel’s hide, and manipulated behind a screen 
on which their shadows are thrown, is the 
easiest to put on, and consequently is occa- 
sionally reproduced in modem application in 
schools or at social gatherings. The plays con- 
sist largely of dialogues, delivered with much 
spirited mimicry and sometimes with music, 
between Karagoz, who may appear as boat- 
man, street scribe, school teacher, or any 
other well-known type, and his friend Hajivat. 
Karagoz often appears naive, simple and 
crude, and to the 'delight, especially of the 
children in the audience, is often beaten for 
this; yet in the end he escapes from every 
danger and makes a fool of everybody else. 

M. A. Czapliclca, The Turks of Central Asia, 
Clarendon CO.xford), 1918; Elias John Wilkinson 
Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry, 6 v., Luzac 
(London), 1900-1909; Arthur Lurnley Davids, A 
Grammar of the Turkish Language, with preliminary 
discussion on the language and literature of the 
Turkish nations, a copious -vocabulary, dialogues, a 
collection of extracts in prose and verse (London), 
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1832; Grammalre Turke, traduitc dc V Anglais far 
Mme Sarah Davids (Londres), 1836; Giovanni iJat- 
tista Todcrini, Lctteraiura turchcsca, 3 v. (Venezia) 
1787; De la Liitcralurc . des Turcs, 3 v., Poinco* 
(Paris), 1789; Epiphanius Wilson, ed., Ttirkish 
Literature, in the World's Great Classics series 
Colonial Press (N. Y.), 1901; Tiirkische Bihliothck, 
26 v., ed. G. Jacob, Mayer and Muller (Berlin)! 
1904-1929; Nicholas N. Martinovitch, The Tiirkisk 
Theatre, New York, Theatre Arts (N. Y.), 1933; 
Allan Ramsay and Francis McCuUocli, Tales from 
Turkey (London), 1914 (The best part of this book 
is the colleetion of stories originally printed in Allan 
Ramsay and Cyrus Adler’s Told in the Coffee House, 
Macmillan (N. Y. and London), 1898); Nasreddin 
Hoja (the famous Turkish vwt, to whom most witty 
jokes came to be attributed), trans. Henry D. Barn- 
ham, Tales of Nasr-ed-Din Khoja (London), 1923; 
and Alice Geer Kelsey, Once the Hodja (N. Y. and 
Toronto), 1943; Lyman MacCallum, The MevluU 
Sherif, Wisdom of the East series, John Murray 
(London), 1943 (This is the famous hymn in praise 
of the Prophet, by Suleyman. Chelebi, written ca. 
1400 and popular ever since. Perhaps next to the 
Kuran this is regarded as the great religious classic. 
MacCallmn’s translation is accompanied by the musi- 
cal notes); Press Bureau, Anthologie des 6crivains 
Turcs D’Aujourdhui (Istanbul), 1937; D. Patmore, 
ed. The Star and the Crescent (London), 1946. 
See Arabic. 

John Kingsley Birge. 
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Turkic peoples (or the T5rurks, as they are 
called in Russian to distinguish them from 
the Osmanli or Ottoman Turks) inhabit a 
large expanse of country mainly included in 
the Soviet republics of Azerbaidzhan, Kazakh- 
stan, Uzbekistan, etc.; extending into Chinese 
Turkestan. They represent the remains of an 
old population which in various periods at- 
tained considerable power and at other times 
were imder the domination of the Persians, 
the Mongols, and the Turks. They are all 
Mohammedan, in religion. Included in their 
territory are many of (hose cities, Samarkand, 


Bokhara, Baku, that have fascinated the west- 
.em world for centuries. 

Their folk literature consists of tales of 
various heroes, lyrics, and many varied folk- 
motifs, which have been studied and worked 
over at various times.' 

Written literature was largely on the Per- 
sian models; we' find such works as the Divntt 
of -Kazu-Burkhaneddin of the 14th c. and the 
works of Tasan-Orlu. During the rule of the 
Sefevid dynasty in the 15th and i6th c. the 
country was - prosperous arid there was an 
extensive development ,pf mystical lyrics, and 
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of poetry dealing with love and asceticism of 
a type iat we find in Persian Islam. There 
is also the verse novel of Leydi-be-Medzhnun 
of Fuzuli. Among the poets Khaman-Nesimi 
takes a prominent place. 

With the conquest by Russia during the 
19th c. we begin to find the influence of the 
Russian and Western schools of thouaht. On 
the one hand Zakir and Nebati speak for the 
old ideals of the discontented feudal aristoc- 
racy, while the more liberal nobility under 
the lead of Bakikhanov (note the Russianized 
name) work under more distinctively Russian 
slogans. The Mirza Famali Akhundov in 
Azerbaidzhan wrote the first novel on the 
life of the bourgeoisie; it is striking diat he 
took a prominent part in the attempt of the 
people of that area to secure independence 
after the Russian revolution of 1918. N. Nari- 
manov represented still more radical and anti- 
religious movements. 

After the revolution of 1905, the moYement 
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of Fiyuzat developed works of bourgeois ro- 
' manticism; to this group belong Ala-bek, 
Guseyn-zade, and Khadi Dzhavid. The more 
radical group, taking the name of Molla- 
Nasreddin, a lovable vagabond who in tradi- 
tion lived by his wits but always defended 
the poor, produced a more radical literature. 
To this group belonged Sabir, Gamkyudir, 
Alu-Nezmi. Nedzhef bek Vezirov did distin- 
guished work in acclimating the drama of 
Ostrovsky in the country. There was a gen- 
eral stir of literary production. 

With the accession to power of the Bolshe- 
•viks, the Soviets attempted to develop the 
country and to spread their ideas and methods 
of waiting. In 1923 they abolished the Arabic 
alphabet, introducing the Latin. In a ^vay 
this brought the people along the same path 
that Turkey had taken; they are still divided 
between a Soviet and a Pan-Turkish orienta- 
tion. 

Glabence a. Manning. 
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UKRAINIAN 


The Ukraeshan problem is one of the most 
involved of all involving the Slavonic nations. 
Since the fall of Kiev beneath the attack of 
Prince Andrey Bogolyubsky in 1169, the 
Ukrainian lands, which formed the bulk of 
the Grand Principality of Kiev and extended 
from the Don to the Carpathian Mountains, 
have never been organized under a single in- 
dependent government. In various ways the 
lands have been divided between Russia and 
Poland and have been subjected to influences 
that have swmng the population, especially 
the aristocracy, into one or the other of the 
contesting camps; and even today there are 


counter currents that have seriously hampered 
the development of a free Ukraine. 

In the oldest period, the literature of Kiev 
was the source of the present literature of 
both Russia and Ukraine, w'hich tvas then 
called Rrts; and this name, the basis for such 
terms as Riisin and Ruthene, has been re- 
tained by the forces inimical to Ukrainian 
development. Yet gradually the people them- 
selves came to adopt the term Ukraine, which 
probably means the “Border Land,” i.e., the 
land fought over and claimed by Moscow', 
Poland, and the Tatars. 

Before the separation of Russian and 
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Ukrainian culture, or the culture of the north 
and south, the same Byzantine tendencies 
existed in both areas. Church Slavonic in its 
eastern form \vas generally used and, even for 
a . time after sq)aration, the old Chronicles 
■were continued. Thus the Galician-Volynian 
Chronicle continued in the same style as be- 
fore, to the end of the 13 th c. 

By this time much of the Kiev territory, 
ravaged by Tatar and Mongol invasions, had 
entered into the Lithuanian state, to which 
it gave the language and the literary style as 
well as the Orthodox religion. This situation 
changed sharply after the marriage of Prince 
Jagiello and Queen Jadwiga of Poland in 
1^86. Jagiello, previously pagan, accepted the 
Homan Catholic faith, and now began a 
steady encroachment of Polish culture with 
its Western relations upon the culture of Hus’. 
This was the more easy because with the fall 
of Constantinople to Ae Turks, the Church 
of Kiev, which had still remained subject to 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, was deprived 
of the steady influx of new men and of new 
ideas that had been characteristic of the great 
Kievan period. 

The next centuries offer a gloomy history. 
Strenuous attempts were made by the Brother- 
hoods of the' various cities, as Lviv, and by 
some of the nobles, as Prince Konstantin 
Ostrozsky (d. 1608), to protect and develop 
the Orthodox culture. As early as 1556-61, 
the Archimandrite Hrihory of Peresoplitsy had 
made a translation of the Gospel into a new 
form of Chtrrch Slavonic which drew heavily 
upon the native vocabulary and thereby dif- 
fered considerably from both the old Cburch 
Slavonic and that which had been developed 
in Kiev some centuries earlier. At the instance 
of Prince Ostrozsky and his Academy at 
Ostrih, in 1581 a Bible in this special form 
was printed. > 

Most of the work of this period dealt with 
religious polemics, for in 1596 the Union of 
Brest was consuriimated and a large part of 
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the population, especially in the west, was 
compelled to accept church services on the 
old Orthodox pattern but with an acknowl- 
edgment of the Papacy. This seemed to the 
Poles a hopeful means of swinging the entire 
population to Catholicism, but it aroused 
sharp dissension, and an Orthodox hierarchy 
was reestablished. Many of the discontented 
Orthodox flowed off to the still more desolate 
and impopulated regions to the east and, as 
the Kozaks, carried on intermittent warfare 
against their neighbors, with their center at 
the Zaporozhian Sich (islands) in the lower 
Dnieper. The Kozak wars almost brought in- 
dependence to the people under the Hetman 
Bohdan Khmelnitsky, but they ended with, 
the coming of Muscovite domination over the 
Ukrainians east of the Dnieper. 

The Grammar (1619) of Melety Smotritsky 
(1578-1633) served as a textbook in Moscow. 
'Ivan Vyshensky (1550-1620) wrote p'ublicis- 
tic and polemical works. There was also a 
Slaveno-rossky Lexicon, of Pamva Beranda 
(d. 1632). Many of these works were used not 
only in Kiev but also in Moscow and even in 
the Balkans, where culture was rapidly falling 
tmder the oppression of the Tmks. More im- 
portant, however, was the work carried on at 
the Kiev Academy in the 17th c., especially 
under the leadership of Petro Mohyla (1596- 
1647). To defend Ae Orthodox faith against 
the arguments of the Roman Catholic polem- 
ists, he made a serious study of both the an- 
cient Latin authors and the scholastic philos- 
ophy, and developed a form of scholastic 
Orthodoxy. At the same time the academy' 
and its associates welcoined the introduction 
through Poland of various forms of Western 
drama and poetry. Kiev became a city of keen’ 
intellectual interest, but its contact with the 
West was largely based on the already mori- 
bund scholasticism prevaihng in Poland. Yet 
that same influence was preparing the revival 
of Muscovite culture, which had been warped 
by the associations with the Tatars. 
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Throughout the i8th c., now under Polish 
and now under Russian rule, this type of 
culture persisted; hut whereas the poloniza- 
tion had largely stopped, the passing of Kiev 
under the control of Moscow and the growing 
power of Peter the Great and Catherine the 
Great facilitated the loss of that part of the 
Ukrainian nobility which had still remained 
loyal to Orthodoxy. The outstanding author 
of this period was the wandering scholar 
Hrihory Skovoroda C 1722-94). Although he 
wrote some works perhaps under the influ- 
ence of the deists and Masons, yet his chief 
work was that of a wandering teacher, care- 
less of his own physical well-being and de- 
voted to the cause of the people. Skovoroda 
seemed a voice crying in the wilderness; he 
little cared whether his works were preserved 
for posterity. Yet he kindled a flame that was 
destined to have important consequences. 

The real break with the artificial form of 
Slavonic that had existed for centuries came 
with the Eneida of Ivan Kotlyarevsky (1769- 
1838). Kotlyarevsky vras an Inspector in the 
' Institute for the Instruction of Impoverished 
Children of the Nohility in Poltava. In 1798 
he published, in the native Ukrainian of the 
region, the Eneida, a burlesque adaptation of 
the Aeneid to the Ukrainian scene. Aeneas 
and the Trojans become, with delightful ir- 
reverence, dispossessed Kozaks of the period 
after the destruction of the Sich. Ukrainian 
and Kozak customs were drawn upon for all 
the allusions. The work was typical of the 
1 8th c. pseudo-classicism, but the author’s 
success in putting the vernacular language 
into verse securely established the popular 
speech as a medium of literary expression and 
gave a new lease of life to the dying Ukrain- 
ian vernacular. From this moment there was 
never a time when the new Ukrainian litera- 
ture did not find competent exponents. Kot- 
lyarevsky later produced some comedies, as 
Natalka-Poltavha, and an ode to Prince 
Kuragin, and the new movement was on its 


way. There seems to have been h’ttle desire 
for political independence in the mind of 
Kotlyarevsky, but as is often the case, the 
cultural revival led to a long chain of social 
and political events. 

He was followed in prose by Hrihory 
Kvitka-Osnovyanenko (1778-1843). Rom the 
neighborhood of Kharkiv. A great landorvner 
and a would-be author 'in Russian, Kvitka 
gradually came to write vivid peasant stories 
in Ukrainian. During the 1820’s and 30’s he 
wrote a number of peasant stories, as Mamsya, 
which marked for world literature a definite 
advance in the democratic picturing of peas- 
ant life and troubles, often idealized but 
usually realistic and attractive. 

Solidifying the new tendencies came the 
poet Taras Shevchenko* (1814-61), one of 
the greatest of all Slavonic poets. Bom a serf 
on a Polish estate in Russia, he was taken by 
his master to St. Petersburg, where he at- 
tracted the attention of tlie celebrated painter 
Bryulov, through whom he received his free- 
dom in 1838. He published in 1840 the 
Kdbzar, the first real collection of poems in 
Ukrainian; and the epic Haydamaki, in 1841. 
In St. Petersburg and Kiev, he continued to 
work, his mood changing from romantic pic- 
tures of the Ukrainian stmggles of the past 
to themes of present social dissatisfaction. 
Accused by the Russian government of par- 
ticipation in the revolutionary society of Sts. 
Gyril and Methodius, he was exiled in 1847 
to Orenburg, as a common soldier, and for- 
bidden to mite or paint. Released in 1857, he 
returned to Russia a broken man, dying in 
1861. His poems breathe the spirit of Ukrain- 
ian independence. Likewise he demanded jus- 
tice for the humblest, not only from the for- 
eign Muscovite rule but from the superstitions 
and traditions of the village community. He 
was in the tmest sense a social and democratic 
poet and he combined this rvith such deep 
feeling in language and ex-pression that he is 
esteemed throughout the Slavonic \TOrld. 
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It k hard to single^ out individual poems 
for special mention. His Haydamaki, the tale 
of the last revolt of the Ukrainians against 
Poland in i8th c., is the longest and perhaps 
the greatest, but the pictures of local customs 
and of the gathering of the clans take preced- 
ence over the actual battle scenes with their 
undisguised ferocity. The Great Grave is a 
curious mystical poem that exposes all the 
tragedy of the people in their political Hfe; 
The Dream bears a strong picture of social in- 
justice. There are the personal poems of his 
imprisonment, his tales of the unfortunate 
fallen girl who is cast out by the village, and 
The Neophytes, a tale of the early Chris- 
tians; and there is Maria, an adaptation of 
the sacred story to fit the Ukrainian situation. 
It is hard to say what Shevchenko might have 
accomplished, had he developed in freedom; 
he remains the truest poetic soul that the 
literature has yet produced. 

The Society of Sts. Cyril and Methodius 
numbered among its members the great 
scholar Mikhaylo Kostomariv (1817-86) and 
Paritaleimon Kulish (181^-97). Both fared 
more happily than Shevchenko. Kulish after 
a short exile continued writing; his novel The 
Black Council is a story of the Kozaks in the 
days after Khmelnitsky. Also in 1861 during 
the enthusiasm that followed the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, he started a journal Osnova 
CThe Basis'); but Kulish was too closely con- 
nected with the older period of literature to 
attract the young men of the 6o’s, and be- 
tw^een the opposition of the government and 
of the younger generation the journal died. 
A sincere -Ukrainian patriot, the reformer of 
the grammar, and a self-sacrificing translator 
of most of the Bihle and many of the world’s 
classics, Kulish gradually became a Kozako- 
phobe and laid all the ills of Ukraine to the 
Kozaks. In Russia and also in Austrian Po- 
land, where -he went in the 70’s, he succeeded 
only in antagonizing his compatriots. 

'The next generation had not heard, from 


eye witnesses, of the struggles of the Kozaks 
in the i8th c. and they tended to follow the 
trends of Russian literature in the 6o’s. Thus 
Marko Vovchok (Maria Markovich, 1834- 
1907), who became famous for her stories of 
peasant life, especially her descriptions of the 
way in which serfdom injured the peasant 
women; but after her first works were praised 
by Turgenev, she gravitated toward Russian, 
and soon became silent. She had also written 
several versions of native legends. To the 
same period belongs the versatile author 
Oleksander Konysky (1836-1900) with his 
constant production of verse and prose, scien- 
tific articles and publicistic work. 

In the meantime this revival of the ver- 
nacular had reached Eastern Galicia or West- 
ern Ukraine. After the division of Poland in 
1772 and the acquisition of the province by 
Austria, the Empress Maria Theresa began to 
provide for the education of the Uniat clergy 
as. a counterbalance to the Polish domination; 
hence came the strange' phenomena that the 
Uniat Church, which in. past centuries had 
seemed to be an agent for Polonization, now 
became the bulwark of Ukrainian national 
existence. It was, however, a long while be- 
fore the new vernacular literature gained su- 
premacy over the old ecclesiastical language 
of the Kiev Academy. - 
The new tendency was started by Markian 
Shashkevich (1811-43), a priest, who after 
many difiGculties brought out in Budapest in 
1837 a little volume entitled R^isalka'Dnyes- 
trovaya (The Rusalka of the Dnyester). The 
work was severely condemned by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities and after the death of 
Shashkevich, his two associates Ivan Vahile- 
vich (1811-66) and Yakiv Holovatsky ,(r8i4- 
88) both dropped aw'ay from .the, apparently 
unequal struggle. Meanwhile Osip-Yury Fed- 
kovich (1834-88) started the same movement 
in Bukovina. ■ 

Up to this time the initiative had come 
almost entirely from Russian Ukraine and 
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after the disturbances of 1848, it seemed as if 
Russia offered more assurances of success. 
But the Austrian censorship was soon relaxed; 
whereas, as a consequence of the Pohsh re- 
volt of 1863, pressure in Russia grew worse. 
In that year Count Valuyev, Minister of 
Education, declared that there is not, never 
was, and never will be a separate "Little Rus- 
sian” language. The censorship was invoked 
and by 1876 had developed to a point where 
it was forbidden to print any literarj' works 
. in the Ukrainian language. Authors were 
obliged to have their works printed chiefly in 
Lviv, whither many of them naturally gravi- 
tated. 

In: Russian Ukraine at this time, the lead- 
ing intellectual figure was Mikhaylo Draho- 
maniv Ci 841-95). Influenced by the new 
Russian tendencies, he inclined toward so- 
cialism as the best guide for the improvement 
of the Ukrainian people. After 1876 he set- 
-tled in Switzerland, then became a professor 
at the University of Sofia in Bulgaria, hut he 
never lost his interest in his people and he 
dominated much of their thought. Among the 
realistic writers of social motifs were Mik- 
haylo Staritsky Cifl4'>-i904)i dramatist 
Marko Kropovitsky C1841-1910), Ivan To- 
bilevich (1845-1907), and the still greater 
Ivan Levitsky-Nechuy (1839-1918) with his 
novels depicting the e\ils arising after the 
advent of the factory system and the changing 
conditions of life that developed after the 
emancipation. 

The greatest writer of this generation was 
Ivan Franko*^ (1856-1916) from Western 
Ukraine, the greatest author after Shev- 
chenko. Poet, novelist, dramatist, critic, na- 
■ tional leader, Franko struggled to educate his 
people and to make them fit for national 
existence. From his early poems, as The 
Eternal Revolutionist, to his Prison Sonnets, 
and the historical novel Zakhar Berkut, a 
tale of the democracy of the Carpathian n'l- 
lages in the early Middle Ages, down through 


his Faded Garlands and such a poem as Moses ' 
expressing the feelings of the leader .who 
loses faith by advancing too far ahead of his 
people, Franko traced the general course of 
thought in Western Ukraine. Though re- 
fused a professorship at the University of 
Lviv, he became the recognized leader of the 
Western Ukraine. His works show a high 
technical skill which places him above most 
of his contemporaries. He died during World 
War I just as the two great empires were 
about to crash. 

Despite the stem reaction in Russia, which 
grew worse after 1881, the Ukrainian writers 
did not lose heart. Such men as Boris Hrin- 
chenko (1863-1910) in his poems and novels 
sought to bring together the leaders of the 
various factions and were able to maintain 
their courage and independence. At the same 
time they became more aware of foreign 
literatures and less dependent upon the de- 
velopments of the Russian literature around 
them. Relations with Western Ukraine kept 
growing closer. We might mention such au- 
thors as Dimitry Markonch (1848-1920), 
the historical novelist Orest Levitsky (1848— 
1922), the poet Volodimer Samiylenko (1864- 
1925). The main waiter was Lesya Ukrainka 
(Larisa Kvitka-Kosacheva, 1872-1913). She 
was a highly educated woman, but early 
affh’cted Mth tuberculosis of the bones and a 
confirmed invalid. Yet she reached out to 
themes from foreign lands and times that 
reflect the fate of her country, as I'phigenia 
and Ioanna, Wife of Khusov. She represented 
the most striking adaptation of world litera- 
ture to the Ukrainian scene and showed that 
Ukrainian literature was leawng the narrow 
range of ethnographic themes. 

With the 90’s, as the censorship began to 
relax, these tendencies became stiU more pro- 
nounced. A new period of historical studies 
opened Mth Mikhaylo Hmshevsky (1866- 
1934), who became the mordng spirit of the 
Shevchenko Scientific Societj’ in Lwv. In 
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literature Mikhaylo Kotsyubinsky C1864- 
1913) developed a new and distinctive sensi- 
tiveness in prose fiction. In such stories as 
Shadows of Forgotten Ancestors he combines 
the old type of ethnographical fiction with a 
delicacy" of naturalism and a description of 
moods that can be paralleled only in the virrit- 
ings of the Russianized Ukrainian Korolenko. 
His choice of language also adds to the charm 
of his writings. 

Symbolism definitely made its appearance 
in the poems of Olga Kobilyanska C1865- 
1940) and Mikhalyo Yatskov (1873-1919), 
while in Western Ukraine Vasil Stefanyk 
(1871-1936) developed as a miniaturist 
whose short stories are gems of description of 
human isolation and human tragedy. He was 
not a prolific writer and soon lapsed into 
silence, until recalled for a few years by the 
hope of an independent Ukraine. With him 
were friends like Les Martovich (1871-1916). 

In the 20th c. the outstanding figure is 
Volodimir Vinnichenko (b. 1880), in prose, 
with his revolutionary interest and his studies 
of the life of the proletariat. With the pas- 
sage of time Vinnichenko developed manner- 
isms at the expense of his natural qualities. 
His fondness for paradox and contrast weak- 
ened his work for a while, but with the 
approach of World War I he seemed to re- 
cover his poise and resmne his growth. At 
the same time in poetry Oleksander Oles (b. 
1878) carried to an extreme the idea of de- 
personalized poetry in which He and She 
take fhe place of real characters to discuss the 
deepest problems of hmnan thought. 

In World War I Ukraine was the battle 
ground. After the collapse of Russia and 
Austria-Hungary, there was set up an inde- 
pendent Ukrainian Republic in Kiev in 1918, 


with Professor Hrushevsky at the head. As 
we might expect, there was an immediate 
outpouring of hterature. Stefanyk returned 
to literature and his miniatures were even 
more masterly. New poets as Pavlo Tychyna 
(b. 1891) and Maksim Rilsky (b. 1895) madd 
their appearance. They were of various de- 
grees of radicalism, but one and all stood for 
an independent Ukraine. 

The triumph of Communism and the for- 
mation of the Soviet Union did not at first 
blast these hopes. Conditions seemed to be 
favorable and the Ukrainians in Russian 
Ukraine and Western Ukraine cooperated. 
Even Prof. Hrushevsky was able to carry on 
his work at Kiev. Yet soon there was a change. 
Mikhaylo Kvilovy (b. 1893), an ardent 
Communist, shot himself as a result of the 
severe criticism of his novel Wood-Snipes. 
Many of the leading scholars and writers 
were silenced or disappeared. Still others, as 
Tychyna and Korneychuk, heartily accepted 
the new orientation and became loud in their 
praise of Stahn and Communist culture. 

Meanwhile considerable work was done in 
Lviv and other places of Poland and such 
writers as Bohdan Lepky (b. 1872) were able 
to continue writing. 

All of this came to an end in 1941. Few of 
the Ukrainian authors were able to escape. 
The sword took the place of the . pen. Only 
the future will show whether the literature 
will drift entirely under the control of Mos- 
cow or whether there will arise again the 
spirit of independence that existed throughout 
the last thousand years. 

S. Efremov, Istoriya Ukrainskoho pismentsva 
(Kiev), 1919 ; C. A. Manning, Ukrainian Lit., 1944- 
See Russian. 

Clarence A. Manning. 
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Colonial Period: i6oy-ij5o. As might be 
expected, the first writing done in colonial 
America took its major inspiration from the 
European cultures in which the colonists had 
been trained. For example, the ten books of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses which George Sandys 
put into English verse while an ofEcial in 
Virginia during the decade following 1621, 
were completely European in conception and 
execution. But also, from the beginning, there 
were native influences at work— the most im- 
portant being the frontier, American Puri- 
tanism, and the middle-class outlook— which 
eventually helped to produce a truly indige- 
nous literature. And though no certain date 
may he set where American literature be- 
comes independent (American writers have 
always been sensitive to ideas and tech- 
niques from abroad), a broad, general move- 
ment toward national individuality has been 
unmistakable. 

The 17th c. European vogue for travel 
literature, journals, and collected anecdotal 
miscellany inspired the first prominent body 
of writing done in the English colonies. Most 
ubiquitous of the early press-agents was that 
amiable soldier of fortune, John Smith, whose 
vivid personal tales have made him a part of 
American folklore, despite certain questions 
concerning his veracity. Smith’s A Tnie Bela- 
tion of srtch occurreyices and accidents of 
note as hath happened in Virginia since the 
first planting of that colony (1608) was fol- 
lowed in 1612 by A Map of Virginia, in- 
tended to attract settlers to Jamestown. Four 
years later he turned his attention to the 
northern fishing colonies ivith A Description 
of New England, and New Englands Trials 
(1620); and in 1631 he wrote a promotional 
tract. Advertisements for the Unexperienced 
Planters of Noiv-England. His The Generali 
Historie of Virginia, New-Enghmd and the 
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Summer Isles (1624) was a compilation 
largely from the irating of others, while, his 
oum True Trai’els (1630) rehashed for his 
English public his adventures in foreign 
parts, including America. Other accounts be- 
sides Smith’s soon reached England, in ms. 
sometimes before print, as did William 
Strachey’s tale of shipivreck in the Bermudas 
Cpubl. 1625), which is supposed, along with 
other travel tales, to have influenced Shake- 
speare’s setting for The Tempest. 

Meanwhile, in New England, e.\tensive 
daily records were being kept by leaders of 
the colonizing companies. William Bradford 
and Edward Winslowe probably journalized 
the migration and early trials of the Plymouth 
colony in the anonymous Mourt’s Relations 
(1622), while the former’s History of the 
Plimmoth Plantation (puhl., Pt. I, 1841; 
1856) became, in ms., source material for 
several formal histories before being spirited 
off to England sometime during the Revolu- 
tion. John Winthrop presen'ed the early 
accounts of the Massachusetts Bay colony in 
his Journal (Pt. I and 11 publ. 1790; complete 
in 2 V., 1825-26, as The History of New 
England'). Among later journals kept by in- 
dhaduals, the flavor and content are indicated 
by Mrs. Mary Rowlandson’s famous narrative 
of her captiwty by the Indians (1682), and 
John Gyles’ and Jonathan Dickenson’s similar 
accounts in the ne.xt few years. All of these 
early ivritings, taking their being from the 
hard life of the new frontier, and many of 
them developing through day-by-day entries, 
are characterized by a singular absence of lit- 
erary consciousness; their straightforwardness 
makes them universally better reading today 
than much of the literature produced in 
Europe during the same period. The first of 
the native influences was already at work, 
although the majority of published material 
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was printed on European presses and based 
upon English models. 

Religious and political matters were almost 
as important to America’s settlers as the con- 
quest of the physical country. The New Eng- 
land colonies especially were conceived largely 
as religious plantations, set up “for the propa- 
gating, and advancing the gospell of the king- 
dom of Christ in those remote parts of the 
world,” and for rebuilding “the most glorious 
Edifice of Mount Sion in a Wildemesse.” Al- 
though the American Puritans were like their 
contemporary European fellowmen in nine- 
tenths of their culture, the Puritanical tenth 
was a potent yeast in their daily bread. Literary 
culture was extensive among the religious 
and political leaders, and written controversy 
Cmuch of it printed in Europe) ran high 
around the questions of theocratic rule, dis- 
sent, and individual freedom. Winthrop’s dig- 
nified defenses of the actions of the governing 
bodies, John Cotton’s autocratic manifestos, 
Nathaniel Ward’s codes and jeremiads, and 
Increase Mather’s solemn warnings were set 
against Thomas Morton’s rather flippant and 
disgruntled Netv English Coixoan (Amster- 
dam, 1637), Roger Williams’ dissenting series 
of pamphlets attacking and answering Cot- 
ton, Thomas Hooker’s orthodox but inde- 
pendent Survey of the Swnme of Church 
Discipline, and Robert Child’s legal-minded 
Grand Remonstrance of 1646. These docu- 
ments, however, along with the many ser- 
mons (especially the politically significant 
Election Sermons), are of interest today 
mainly because of their historical implica- 
tions, rather than for any intrinsic literary 
value. But, significantly, the first book printed 
in the English colonies (with the exception 
of a broadside and an almanac) was religious 
in purpose: the notoriously unaesthetic Bay 
Psdm Book . 0640") —Scriptures translated 
into a sort of rough verse by Richard Mather, 
John Eliot, and Thomas Weld. Also religious 
in intent was the queer collection of Remark- 
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able Providences, edited in 1684 (from a ms. 
of 1658) by Increase Mather, to "prove” 
supernatural forces in the world. The first 
complete Bible printed in the colonies was 
Eliot’s translation into an Indian dialect 
1661-63. 

There was apparently little time for poetry 
among the colonists, and that which did ap- 
pear was generally derivative or didactic. The 
first important book of verse to emanate from 
America was Anne Bradstreet’s T/re Tenth 
Muse Lately Sprung Up in America (Load.,' 
1650; rev. ed., Boston, 1678). Frankly apolo- 
getic for her lack of learning, and consdously 
imitative in both' matter and manner, this 
daughter of a governor of the Bay colony 
nevertheless produced some personal and lo- 
calized poems that show feeling and original- 
ity, even though they tend toward the stylized 
conceit and simple moralizing. Michael 'Wig- 
glesworth’s long Calvinistic treatise in ballad 
meter. The Day of Doom (1662), was widely 
read for years, probably as much for its lurid 
descriptions of hell -as for its strict theology 
and adherence to the Scriptures (it even had 
marginal references to the related Biblical 
passages), which also marked his other verse,' 
including the less popular long poem. Meat 
Out of the Eater (1699). Peter- Folger, grand- 
father of Benjamin Franklin, also used the 
ballad meter in his A Looking-Glass for the 
Times (1676), -a reactionary social-political 
tract. The writing of elegies was an, avocation 
for many colonists, while others composed 
devotional meditations (modeled • upon the 
“sacred poets” of England), the best of which 
are represented by the work of Edward 
Taylor, still today largely in ms. form. After 
1700, English influences— Waller, Blackmbre, 
Milton, Dryden, Pope— brought about a tran- 
sition in American verse, represented by the 
imitative wit of the Rev. Mather Byles and 
his friend Joseph Green, both of whom- later 
became notorious as Tories. Poems by Several 
Hands (1744) was an early example of the 
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typical period miscellany. But notable for 
their careful style and natural diction are the 
heroic couplets of the Rev. John Adams’ 
Poems on Several Occasions; Original and 
Translated, which was published posthu- 
mously in 1745. 

As the colonial culture ripened, its litera- 
ture settled into three major categories; his- 
tory, theology, and philosophy. Two early 
histories, Thomas Lechford’s Plain Dealing 
Or Neives from Nexv-England (Lond., 1642) 
and . Edward Johnson’s A Histgry of New 
England (anon., Lond., 1654, better known as 
The Wonder-Working Providence of Sions 
■Saviour in Nexv England^ were really tracts 
•using events to uphold a personal point of 
view— the former legalistic and critical, the 
latter rhapsodically epic and defensive. 
Nathaniel Morton’s more impersonal New 
Englands Memoriall (1669), based directly 
upon Bradford’s manuscript, was used exten- 
sively for later histories, including William 
Hubbard’s (ms. 1680, publ. 1815), Thomas 
Prince’s (1736 f.), and Cotton Mather’s fa- 
mous Magnalia Christi Americana (Lond., 
1702), which, in seven epic parts, sets forth 
the ecclesiastical history of New England. 
Histories dealing with the Indians and Indian 
Wars were popular between 1677 and 1747 
(John Mason; Wm. Hubbard; Thomas 
Church; Samuel Penhallow; Daniel Gookin; 
Cadwallader Golden; John Lawson); and two 
political histories appeared in Virginia, Robert 
Beverley’s in 1705 and William Stith’s in 
1747. 

In theology and philosophy, controversial 
contributions were plentiful; a few are really 
noteworthy. Unusual representative of the 
tremendous learning and energy of the early 
Puritans was/ the third of the Mathers— 
Cotton— whose canon includes over 450 titles. 
•, History and biography (Magnolia), sermons. 
Tables (Political Fables, ca. ■ 1692), books of 
practical piety (Manductio ad Ministerium, 
1726, and Essays to Do Good, 1710), theo- 


logical treatises (Reasonable Religion, 1700), 
verse, and rudimentary scientific writings 
(Memorable Providences, Relating to Witch- 
crafts and Possessions, 1689, and The Chris- 
tian Philosopher, 1721) all came from the 
pen of this ’American member of the Royal 
Society who, unbalanced though he probably 
was, wielded a great power in his own day 
and recorded for posterity not only the intel- 
lectual temper of his class but also, unwit- 
tingly, the first steps whereby American reli- 
gious thought was gradually moving toward 
deism. Last of the major Puritan writers, and 
one of the greatest thinkers produced in 
America, was Jonathan Edwards,’^ whose ef- 
forts lie at the center of the major theological 
and philosophic controversies of the first half 
of the 1 8th c. A precocious idealist and mystic 
in his youth (Of Being; Notes on the Mind; 
Personal Narrative), he later led one party in 
the religious upheaval known as the “Great 
Awakening,’’ and finally, with an iron-bound 
logic, became the recognized Calvinistic 
champion in orthodoxy’s doctrinal contro- 
versies with encroaching liberalism. In the 
meantime, Charles Chauncey, lofty and elo- 
quent preacher and writer; Jonathan Mayhew, 
cheerful liberal who was master of the ironic 
attack; and Samuel Johnson, skilful American 
disciple of Berkeley and first president of 
King’s College, now Columbia University, 
were cutting newly reasoned paths somewhere 
between the old Calvinistic determinism and 
the popular revivalism of the “Great Awaken- 
ing.’’ Johnson; second in his America only to 
Edwards as a thinker, produced in 1746 the 
brilliant Ethices Elementa, which was re- 
printed by Franklin in 1752 as Elemetita 
Philosophica. Meanwhile, almost as a person 
.apart, John Woolman, Quaker mystic and 
reformist, composed in his Journal (publ. 
1774) “a classic of the inner life,’’ and-argued 
compassionately in several tracts against 
slavery. 

That changes were also taking place in the 
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thinking of the average literate colonial is 
erddent in several of the more famous diaries 
of the time. Where Cotton Mather’s enormous 
Diary abounds with abstract musings, the 
Diary Cpukl. 1878-82) of Samuel Sewall, 
"the American Pepys,” is full of the everyday 
business of a mercantile life between the years 
1674 and 1729, which is touched frequently 
but only moderately by the dying Puritan 
tradition. In Sewall, who also wrote humanely 
concerning slavery, Indians, and women, the 
orthodox harshness is greatly mellowed, and 
other concerns often take its place. The jour- 
nal of Madame Sarah Kemble Knight, writ- 
ten as she braved the difficult inland journey 
from her native Boston to New York in 
1704-5, is aristocratically impatient and amus- 
ingly shrewd in its observations. And full of 
the cultured, adventurous, and sometimes 
homely doings of a Southern gentleman are 
the pages of History of the Dividing Line 
(ms. 1729, publ. 1841) and recently pub- 
lished portions of a Secret Diary, both ■written 
by Wdbam Byrd of Westover, Va. In a pri- 
vate shorthand the diary records Byrd’s daily 
comings and goings, his diet, his reading 
(Greek and Hebrew before breakfast), his 
social successes and failures, and occasionally 
his private thoughts and actions. Dr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s Itinerarium is an interesting 
account of the life and manners of the Middle 
Colonies as this Maryland physician ■viewed 
them in 1744. The colonial American, as 
revealed by these four diarists, was gradually 
molding a character and culture of his own in 
the rapidly developing land. 

The early growth of American book, peri- 
odical, and newspaper publishing may be 
identified, more closely than for any other 
single indmdual, -with that universally tal- 
ented man of the Enlightenment and typical 
"new American,” Benjamin Franklin,’'^ who 
is today most often remembered for his minor 
classic, the Autohiografhy. When Franklin 
set up as a printer , in the 1720’s there were 


presses in eight towns in all the colonies- 
when he died in 1790 printing was an estab- 
lished business. Along with Wilham Parks 
of Annapolis and Williamsburg, he not only 
raised' the general artistic standards, but he 
also established several publishing “firsts,” 
including the printing in r735 pf the first 
translation from the classics to be made m 
America,* Cato’s Moral Distiches. He con- 
tinued, ■with his famous Poor Richard’s Atim- 
nack (1732-58), a long-lived American tradi- 
tion that was already as old as the first 
colonial press; but he substituted his own 
pithy common-sense prose for the poetry filler 
that had been used by Nathaniel Ames, his 
most famous predecessor, in the aimual 
Astronomical Diary and Almanack (1725- 
64). He' brought an editorial revolution into 
the newspaper field, where most of the early 
journals had consisted of little more than be- 
lated reprints of European articles [as in the 
Boston News-Letter (1704-76), The Boston 
Gazette (1719-41), the New York Gazette 
(1725-44), and The Maryland Gazette 
(1727-1839)], although Andrew Bradford’s 
American Weekly Merctiry (Phila., 17197 
46) published local news and comments, and 
the conservative New Engjand Weekly Joiir- 
nal (Bost., i727-4r) printed some miscel- 
laneous material. For Franklin— schooled on 
his brother James’ politically radical The New 
England Courant (Bost., r72i-26)— frankly 
adopted a primary policy of entertainment as 
well as news when he- acquired The Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette (r 729-1 8 15) from Samuel 
Keimer by the simple expedient of writing 
for Bradford’s rival paper until the competi- 
tion became too keen for Keimer’s Universal 
Instructor . . , and Pennsylvania Gazette 
(1728-29). Unlike the majority of the news 
papers that followed in the century, however, 
Franklin’s generally kept political opinions 
out of its colmnns. Amd finally, the first 
announcenient in America of a magazine was 
made by Franklin in 1741, although his The 
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General Magazine came from the press three 
days later than Andrew Bradford’s competing 
The American Magazine. Neither venture 
lasted out the year; but they were the begin- 
ning of a typical and flourishing American 
institution. 

1750-1800. As colonialism turned slowly 
to nationalism, local American history, geog- 
raphy, and biography naturally came to the 
fore. Thomas Hutchinson, jurist and royal 
governor, carefully collected many rare manu- 
scripts for his reliable but conservative History 
of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay ... to the 
Year 1750 (1764-67), which was later con- 
tinued by George Minot. Numerous State 
histories appeared in the period, the best 
probably Jeremy Belknap’s History of New 
Hampshire (1784-92); and that prolific 
Southern historian Dr. David Ramsay pro- 
duced after 1785 several derivative histories 
of the Revolution, which were to be followed 
in the .next half century by many popular 
volumes on the same theme. Jedidiah Morse’s 
Geography Made Easy (1784) and American 
Geography (1789) gave him the title of 
"father of American geography,’’ although 
nmnerous informal physical descriptions of 
the country had appeared earlier and con- 
tinued to come from the press. Most famous 
of these descriptive works are Jonathan Car- 
ver’s Travels through the Interior Part of 
North America (1778), based upon his offi- 
cial investigation of the Indians in the Great 
Lakes and Mississippi area; the botanist 
William Bertram’s Travels (1791) in the 
South; Crfevecoeur’s famous physiocratic 
Letters from an American Farmer (1782), 
describing rural life in America as well as 
answering, in the famous third letter, the 
pertinent question, "What is an American?” 
["He is an American who, leaving behind 
him all his ancient prejudices and manners, 
receives new ones from the new mode of life 
he has embraced, the new government he 
obeys, and the new rank he holds, . , . Here 


individuals of all nations are melted into a 
new race of men . . .”]; Thomas Jefferson’s 
statistical and descriptive Notes on the State 
of Virginia (Paris, 1784), written to answer , 
inquiries from France about the land and the 
social life; and, in the next century, several 
popular accounts of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. These were forenmners of nu- 
merous 19th c. critical, defensive, or senti- 
mentalized observations on life in America, 
by both visitors ^and natives. The most remem- 
bered of the many biographies of the day is 
probably "Parson” Mason Locke Weems’ 
legend-building The Life and Memorahle 
Actions of George Washington (ca. 1800), 
although it is not the most commendable 
representative of the art of biography as prac- 
ticed at the time. 

The serious business of gaining independ- 
ence and forming a new nation naturally 
occupied a great deal of the literate energy 
of the colonies from 1750 to 1800. A vast and 
interesting, body of speeches, newspaper arti- 
cles, pamphlets, and books remains today as a 
record of the struggle. Its primary purpose, 
however, was not literary and its literary value 
is often dubious. Representative of the 
opinion-forming press, and some of the most 
effective propaganda ever penned, are Thomas 
Paine’s Common Sense (Jan. 10, 1776), per- 
suasively urging the reluctant colonies toward 
complete independence, and his series of 16 
pamphlets. The American Crisis, published 
at crucial turning-points between December 
ig, 1776, and April 19, 1783, to rouse the 
flagging spirits of the Revolutionists. Writing 
with disarming candor, simplicity and clarity, 
and cleverly appealing with conscious bold- 
ness and frequent i8th c. “wit” and “feeling” 
to nearly all the groups in the coxmtry, this 
English-born firebrand, who became also a 
citizen of America and France, thus laid in 
America the stylistic and conceptual bases for 
his great repository of revolutionary political 
thought. The Rights of Man (Lond., 1791 
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-2). As a model of i8tli c. style, The Dechra- 
timi of Indepejidejice, written by Thomas 
Jefferson, wth careful reiosion by Franklin 
and John Adams, stands alongside The Eed- 
eralist Ci 787-8), 85 essays prepared by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, James Madison, and John 
Jay in support of the Constitution. These two 
documents display the learning, the polish, 
and the intellectual command that mark the 
best English prose of the period, and they 
deserv’e to be regarded as monuments of an 
amazing era in style. 

Although the rank and file of Americans 
in this period, as well as many of the estab- 
lished leaders, remained fxmdamentally con- 
sert'ative, nearly all were touched more or 
less by that species of rationalism which in 
Europe had emerged as The Enlightenment. 
Based upon the concepts of the equality and 
essential goodness of “natural” man, and the 
immutable harmoniousness of the principles 
Gaws) of nature, it stressed science, educa- 
tion, progress, and humanitarianism— all moti- 
vated and directed by the disciplining power 
of reason inherent in all humans. In the 
political sphere these ideas reinforced both 
the American and the French Revolutions; 
in the social area thej' brought to the fore 
questions of reform and education; and in 
religion the)’^ produced the general liberalism 
which in its most advanced forms was known 
as Deism. In America this rationalism, fre- 
quently imported from France, was highly 
popular with many of the developing figures 
of literature, although it was constantly modi- 
fied by concurrent traditions of classicism, 
neb-dassidsm, the Christian ethic, the fron- 
tier spirit, and the succeeding movement of 
Romanticism. For example, although both 
Franklin and Jefferson demonstrate basic ra- 
tionalistic tendencies in their philosophies, 
neither eventually went the whole way with 
Paine, whose violent deistic manifesto, TJze 
Age of Reason (Paris, 1794-5), was preceded 


in America by Dr. Thomas Young and Ethan 
Allen’s radical Reason the Only Oracle of 
Mart (1784). But it was an age of ideas, when 
men had empires in their brains, and was 
one of the most cosmopolitan periods in 
American historj’. 

With a few exceptions, American literature 
up to the last quarter of the i8th c. had been 
largely purposive, didactic, utilitarian; so it is 
of importance to note the first movement 
toward conscious artistic creation and ety)res- 
sion. Early stirrings were risible in FranUin’s 
Busybody Papers and his later personal essays; 
in various imitations of the nature poetry 
of Thomson, Pdmfret, Young, and Gold.<nnith 
after 1740; in the versatile Francis Hopldn- 
son’s poems on local subjects; and in Thomas 
Godfrey’s lyric and narrative verse (ca. 1757- 
8) in the manner of the Cavalier poets. But, 
hampered by a paucity of native tradition and 
culture, by a lack of appreciative audience, 
and by the speculative and controversial tem- 
per of the times, the beginnings tvere often 
crude and imitative. And most of the would-be 
belletristic authors continued to write exten- 
sively in the older “practical” vein, so that 
their works retain generous portions of satire, 
argument, or persuasion, directed at pertinent 
issues of the day. 

The Coimecticut (Hartford) Wits, led by 
John .Trumbull and Timothy Dwight, began 
at Yale their literary mission as “apostles of 
culture and patriotism,” which they carried 
on, for the most part, in interminable and 
rather heavy neo-dassic verse. Even for them 
politics and religion continued donunant. 
Trumbull’s clever academic satire, The Prog- 
ress of Dulness (1772-3), never achieved the 
popularity of his duttered but light-hearted 
mock-epic against ' the Tories, M'Fingal 
(1775-82). Timothy Dwight, energetic 
grandson of Jonathan Edwards and later dis- 
tinguished president of Yale, .produced a na- 
tive pastoral, Greenfield' YiWage- (i 794 )> 
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an epic in heroic couplets allegorizing the 
Revolution, The Conquest of Canaan C1785); 
-but by far his larger effort was directed at 
upholding orthodoxy and Federalism in such 
writings as the abusive and violent satire upon 
Deism in The Triumph of Infidelity (1788) 
and the weighty disquisitions of his 5 volumes 
of sermons, Theology, Explained and De- 
fended (1818-9). David Humphreys wrote 
several optimistically patriotic pieces, and Dr. 
Lemuel Hopkins wielded the most active pen 
in the group’s mock-heroic. The Anarchiad 
(1786-7), a celebrated political satire, against 
disunity and democratic liberalism, which 
illustrates the widespread conservative reac- 
tion in the nation, once independence had 
been won. Joel Barlow, the most original of 
the group, became its renegade after his 
sojourn in revolutionary France. He revised 
his early Vision of Coluvihus as The Coluin- 
hiad in 1807, transmuting nationalism into a 
"political harmony of mankind’’; and in one 
of his liberal social tracts. Advice to the Priv- 
ileged Orders (179^), he argued society’s re- 
sponsibility for individual well-being. As a 
contrast, his famous poem in praise of the 
homely American fare. Hasty Pudding 
(1796), is among the most natural and charm- 
ing pieces written in the century. 

Philip Freneau’^ was also mixed partisan 
and artist. His topical verse is marked by 
invective (A Political Litany, 1775), denunci- 
ation (The British Prison Ship, 1781), bal- 
ladry (On the Memorahle Victory of Paul 
Jones'), and rational, reflective verse (On Mr. 
Paine’s “Rights of Man' and On the Religion 
of Nature); his vigorous political prose was 
equally frank and plain, especially in the 
National Gazette (1791-3), a Jeffersonian 
organ that Freneau edited, and in Letters on 
Various Interesting and Important Subjects 
(1799) under the pseudonym of Robert 
Slender, O.S.M. [One of the "Swinish Multi- 
tude’’— a phrase of Burke’s]. On the other 


hand, in his belletrlstic work Freneau 
achieved a lyric treatment of nature that 
foreshadows the major English romanticists, 
even though he sometimes still echoed the 
stock poetic devices of his day. And against 
the Gothic turgidity of his The House of 
Night should be set the pensive, wistful, 
restrained lyricism of The Wild Honeysuckle, 
which blends the two typical themes of love- 
liness and transience. Meanwhile, the period’s 
most “popular” poets were two Bostonians, 
Mrs. Sarah Wentworth Morton and Robert 
Treat Paine, who produced imitative epics in 
the heroic style, polished conventional verse, 
and satire. 

Popular drama developed slowly in Amer- 
ica, although there were professional perform- 
ances as early as 1703, and some fugitive 
pieces had been played privately. Shortly 
after the mid i8th c., however, the stage 
began to prosper in New York, Charleston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore— away from the 
strongholds of Puritanism. The repertoire was, 
as it long continued to be, chiefly imported 
from abroad. But the important American 
Company, organized in 1758 under David 
Douglass, proved hospitable to worthy native 
efforts, and presented in 1767 the first Amer- 
ican tragedy, Thomas Godfrey’s The Prince 
of Parthia (ms. 1759, publ. 1765), a roman- 
tic piece in flexible and dignified blank verse. 
It was likewise this company (reorganized in 
1784 after drama had been discouraged by the 
Continental Congress in 1774) that played 
in 1787 the first American comedy, Royall 
Tyler’s The Contrast (publ. 1790), a play 
of intrigue and manners based upon Sheridan 
but with the important local contributions of 
the first stage Yankee and a theme of intense 
nationalism. And it was also with the Amer- 
ican Company (which he managed from 1796 
to 1805) that the important William Dunlap 
did his work. Dunlap wrote and produced at 
least 65 pieces (30 of them entirely original). 
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beginning vnth a comedy of manners. The 
Father C1789) and a tragedy, Leicester Cpubl-. 
1807; first played in 1794 as The Fatal De- 
ceptioii). The influence of his ninnerous 
adaptations of French and German drama— 
he rewote at least 13 plays by Kotzebue, for 
example— was somewhat balanced by the na- 
tive material and ideas of such plays as his 
popular Revolutionary tragedy, And.re C1798; 
rev. as The Glory of Columhia, 1803). Also 
a successful artist, Dunlap wrote an authori- 
tative History of the Rise ajid Progress of the 
Arts of Design in the United States (0. v., 
1834) as well as a History of the American 
Theatre (r832) and a history of New 
York 

America’s Gist novels u'ere largely imitative. 
They were also forced, by Puritanical dis- 
favor, to adopt a tone of moralizing, and 
ostensibly to avoid fiction ('lying”) by taking 
their inddents from actual events. William 
Hfll Brown’s suppressed The Pcnver of Sym- 
pathy (1789; long attributed to Mrs. S. W. 
Morton); Susanna Haswell Rowson’s incred- 
ibly popular Charlotte Temple (Phila., 1794; 
written earlier in England, though both au- 
thoress and novel became thoroughly natural- 
ized); and Hannah Webster Foster’s The 
Coquette (1797) stemmed directly from the 
Richardsonian epistolary school of seduction, 
sentiment, and moral repentance. Royall Ty- 
ler’s The Algemme Captive (1797) com- 
bined, like Smollett, satire and adventure; 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge’s huge, badly or- 
ganized Modern Chivalry (1792-1815) went 
back to Cert'antes and Swift in its style and 
method of sodal satire; and Charles Brockden 
Brown’s’^ feverishly powerful works owe debts 
to Godwin, Richardson, and the Gothic novel 
of Europe. Of these early American novelists 
only the last two made permanent contribu- 
tions (Brackenridge’s panorama of the Amer- 
ican scene; Brown’s powerful handling of 
emotion and his. delving into the psycho- 
logical), hut they aU had a part in breaking 


first paths for a form that was to become the 
broadest and most traveled highway of ex- 
pression in American writing. 

United States of America. 

1800-1830. America’s grmving national 
awareness and self-confidence is nowhere 
more evident than in the increasing influence 
of native factors upon its hterature. Just as 
the nation’s essentially patrician leadership 
was progressively affected by typically home- 
spun characteristics, so its literate expression 
was constantly modified by such things as 
nationalism, the frontier, ardent democratic 
beliefs, agrarian economics. Evangelical reli- 
gion, cultural immaturity and sentimental- 
ism, unique publishing conditions, and the 
increasing importance of local scenes, cus- 
toms and legends. These factors became par- 
ticularly noticeable as they worked upon the 
currents of Romanticism coming from abroad,, 
to produce the first extensive body of distinc- 
tively American ^vriting. In the process, Amer- 
ica’s literary center, which had already shifted 
from Puritan New England to the Middle 
Colonies, became more firmly located, for a 
time, in the latter area. 

Offspring of both the traveler’ s journal and 
the Addisonian essay on manners were nu- 
merous series of popular sketches dealing with 
the American scene. Some of these were 
attempts at social satire in the neo-classic 
manner, while others were serious reports, or 
patriotic refutations of unfavorable foreign 
comments. Perhaps the most successful “Amer- 
ican Addison” was Joseph Deimie of Boston 
and Piuladelphia, whose graceful “Lay 
Preacher” essays, begun in 1795, mixed wit 
and sobriety in the approved fashion. In the 
South, meanwhile, Willi^ Wirt’s Letters of 
the British Spy (1803) and The Rainbow 
(1804) achiev^ a rvidespread reputation as 
examples of elegant oratorical rhetoric. A new 
note was struck, however, by the mock-serious 
gaiety of the anonymous Sahnagundi papers. 
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which appeared in New York during 1807-8 
though the combined efforts of a group of 
young “laughing philosophers” who an- 
nounced their intention as "simply to instruct 
the young, reform the old, correct the town, 
and castigate the age”; thus were James Kirke 
Paulding, William Irving, and the latter’s 
youngest brother, Washington, introduced to 
American literature. The mood set by these 
rollicking essays quickly became a vogue, 
further represented by such collections as The 
Idle Man C 182 1—2) of Richard Henry 
Dana, Sr. 

Paulding went on to become one of the 
leaders in America’s brief literary war against 
uncomplimentary British sightseers; his work 
may he represented by his comic The Divert- 
ing History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan 
C1812), his serious The United States and 
England (1815) and his defensive John Bull 
in America; or, the New Munchausen (r825). 
Meanwhile Timothy Dwight was comment- 
ing gravely and aristocratically upon his Trav- 
els in New England and New York (1821- 
2), and James Fenimore Cooper blew warm, 
then cold, concerning America, in Notions 
of the Americans (1828) and The American 
Democrat (1838). Perhaps the most famous 
of the British comments upon the raw, new 
country were Mrs. Trollope’s rousingly criti- 
cal Doniestic Manners of the Americans 
(1832), and Dickens’ frank American Notes 
C1842). 

In 1 809 Washington Irving*^ continued the 
mood of Salmagundi with his famous bur- 
lesque History of Nerv York .... by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, which, from his brother’s orig- 
inal idea of parody upon a contemporary his- 
tory, he had developed into a heroicomical 
masterpiece of warm, romantic, grotesquely 
humorous legend. 'The shift away from satire 
toward romance (a shift that may be noticed 
also in Irving's conscious literary pronounce- 
ments betw'een 1807 and 1824) was a vital 
keynote that was to sound long in America. 


The romantic impulse, plus the discovery, 
finally, of acceptable native and foreign mate- 
rial for imaginative literature, opened up a 
new era. In the next fifteen years Irving him- 
self drank at the fountain of Romanticism in 
England and the Continent; the result was 
several groups of short stories and sketches 
marked by frequent antiquarianism, a tone 
of whimsically naive sentimentalism, and a 
pace deliberately made leisurely and desultory. 
The Sketch Book (1819), .immediately ac- 
claimed in both England and America, Irving 
followed with a number of similar collections 
using European and American scenes and 
legends. These were varied by biographies of 
Columbus, Goldsmith and Washington, and 
by three books dealing with the American 
West, of which the most authentic is A Tour 
on the Prairies (1835). Deficient as he may 
have been in sustained dramatic power and 
intellectual depth, Irving contributed to Amer- 
ican literature some things that no other 
writer has exactly matched, including a sure, 
polished style, a deft handling of the short 
tale, a cosmopolitan attitude that achieved 
him international recognition, and a genial, 
humorous development of a realm of perma- 
nent romance in the legends of the past. 

Loosely held together by. geographical dr-' 
cumstances and similar tastes, a group of 
writers often called the Knickerbocker school 
flourished in New York during the time of 
Irving and Paulding, producing, as did many 
similar groups, a literary journal. The Knicker- 
hocker Magazine (1833-65), which attempted 
to call forth and nurture an extensive national 
literature. Among its members were Joseph 
Rodman Drake, who is remembered for his 
The Czd'prit Fay and Other Poems (1835); 
Fitz-Green Halleck, a skilful versifier; N. P. 
Willis, who wrote society verse, brilliantly- 
turned short stories, sketches, and a novel; 
and Robert Sands, editor, essayist, and poet. 
Also a member, by virtue of his long residence 
in New York, was William Cullen Bryant. 
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Although Bryant’'^ reacted early against the 
less liberal elements of his west Massachusetts 
upbringing, he continued, to retain a good 
deal of the moral austerity of his Puritan 
ancestors, evident in such poems as Thana- 
topsis and The Battle-Field. And when, after 
nine years of practicing law, he turned defi- 
nitely to letters (I Broke the Spell that Held 
Me Long, 1824), it was the landscape of the 
western Berkshires that provided his most 
successful material, per\'aded as it became 
with the Romantic theme of transience and 
Bryant’s own sensuous appreciation of nature 
as a haven of retreat from hurried life, as in 
Autumn Woods and Lines on Revisiting the 
Country. It was also as a Romantic liberal 
that Bryant championed freedom and nation- 
alism, not only in verse (Sojzg of Marions 
Men; Earth; The Antiquity of Freedom; Oh 
Mother of a Mighty Race; Italy; Our Coun- 
try's Call"), but also in vigorous editorial and 
oral prose (The Right of Workmen to Strike 
and Freedom of Speech, 1836; Mazdni, 
1878). 

The first really extensive exploitation of 
the romance of native material came, how- 
ever, at the hands of James Fenimore Cooper,’^ 
who, after one experimental conventional 
novel of manners in 1820, successively hit 
upon his three most successful themes; Amer- 
ican colonial history in The Spy (1821), the 
Indian and frontiersman in The Pioneers 
(1823), and exciting chases at sea in The 
Pilot (1824; dated 1823). Owing relatively 
little to Scott, to Smollett, or to the Rousseau- 
istic idea of the noble savage, Cooper devel- 
oped historical legends and native scenes, as 
well as American and European social condi- 
tions, with a wvid and intense power of imag- 
ination (which enabled him to make quite 
real, for example, Indians he had never seen 
except in books, and a prairie he had never 
observed), and with a knack of creating a 
certain type of heroic figure and putting him 
into situations full of suspense (usually that 
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of pursuit, capture, and escape). Writing the. 
first American novels of convincing merit. 
Cooper was at his natural best when his tale, 
as it often did not, ran swiftly from' his pen ' 
without the intrusion of his moralistic con- 
cern for the evils he found in contemporary 
American Jacksonianism. Along With The 
Spy and several of the sea stories, the five 
"Leather-Stocking Tales” (The Pioneers; The 
Last of the Mohicians, 1826; The Prairie, 
1827; The Pathfinder, 1840; The Deerslayer, 
1841) have been Cooper’s most popular nov- 
els because of their appeal simply as romances 
of action. And while the charges by Lowell, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte against Cooper’s 
melodramatic plots and the woodenness of 
his major characters (especially the heroines) 
are well founded, the fact remains that he did 
define several vivid romantic areas that still 
have their appeal, he created numerous minor 
characters that contain the real breath of life, 
and he marked out in Harvey Birch, Long' 
Tom Coffin, and Natty Bumppo fictional 
personalities that have the major attributes 
of folk-heroes. 

The three major streams that fed the grow- 
ing current of minor American prose fiction 
during the next decades were Richardson’s 
moralism, Irving’s geniality and Gothicism, 
and Cooper’s poetic frontier and historical 
romance. John Neal, avowedly inspired by 
The Spy, tvrote ca. 1823 four Byronic novels 
about the American Revolution, and later 
several that contain intermittent realistic pic- 
tures of Nevv England life. Catherine Maria 
Sedgtwck and Lydia Maria Child^ who may 
be taken as the best representatives of the 
host of popular moralistic novelists, both 
wrote historical romances; the former was also 
early in the field of the lifelike domestic novel 
of manners, and the latter devoted her whole 
life to anti-slavery work. Daniel Pierce 
Thompson created a half dozen authentic 
tales of the frontier, among which The Green 
Mountain Boys (1839) stands out as a classic 
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of the Cooper school. And Robert Montgom- 
ery Bird, of Philadelphia, turned to Kentucky 
border warfare for his best novel, Nick of the 
Woods Cl 837), which, incidentally, tries to 
correct Cooper’s generally romanticized por- 
trait of the Indian. 

In drama there was for a time a slow devel- 
opment toward independence from foreign 
models and materials, a 'development largely 
halted by the Civil War. James Nelson 
Barker continued in Philadelphia the por- 
trayal of contemporary manners in Tears and 
Smiles CtSoy), and turned definitely to 
American topics in the Pocahontas legend of 
The Indian Princess C1808), and the New 
England watchcraft theme of Superstition 
(1824). The prolific John Howard Payne, of 
New York, on the other hand, represents 
almost complete foreign influence in his 
handling of opera, tragedy, comedy, melo- 
drama, and farce. Of real significance was the 
increasing importance of New York as a cen- 
ter of drama after 1825, particularly in regard 
to the career of the actor-producer Edwin 
Fonest, who presented such American pieces 
as John Stone’s bombastic Indian play, 
Metamora (1829); R. M. Bird’s tragedy of 
Peru, Oralloossa C1832), and his important 
Broker of Bagota (1834); Richard Penn 
Smith’s various attempts to treat native mate- 
rial; and Robert Conrad’s Jack Cade (1835), 
which implied tTie value of democratic ideals. 
One of the greatest stage successes of the 
period was Anna Ogden Mowatt’s social sa- 
tire, Fashion (1845, publ. 1850). And the 
highest artistic achievement was perhaps that 
of the Philadelphian George Henry Boker in 
his romantic tragedies. His masterpiece, Fran- 
cesca da Rimini (1855), treats a legend from 
■Dante and Boccaccio in powerful and musical 
blank verse of an Elizabethan cast. In the 
meantime many plays had been adapted from 
American novels, the most popular of which 
was George Aiken’s unauthorized dramatiza- 
tion of Uncle Tom’s Cahin in 1852, which 


held the stage for many years after the Cml 
War. . 

National consciousness %vas evident in the 
matter of language as w'ell as literature. One 
of the early advocates of an “American” Eng- 
lish -was Noah Webster, who, in editions of 
dictionaries in 1806, 1828, and 1840, took an 
independent though sometimes unscholarly 
stand that involved him in a brief “war of the 
dictionaries” wth his fellow Yale graduate, 
the scholarly, consen'ative lexicographer, 
Joseph Worcester. By virtue of the later re- 
visions by other hands, Webster’s dictionary 
eventually gained popular ascendancy. Wel> 
ster’s celebrated Spelling Book (1783), gram- 
mar, and reader had already become national 
institutions that exerted a great influence, as 
did also Lindley Murray’s long-popular 
Grammar Ci795)- 

The striving toward national literary inde- 
pendence was, of course, not always a bene- 
ficial thing. Nowhere is the sometimes absurd 
pretentiousness of literarj’ nationalism more 
evident than in most of the numerous h'terary 
journals that flourished after the Revolution. 
On the other hand, the periodical press, 
aided by the liberality of the post office rates, 
but continually harassed by financial difficul- 
ties that made many tides short-lived, played 
an important part in the development of 
American literature by providing a ready out- 
let for ambitious writers, offier\vise hampered 
in publishing by lack of copj'right laws and 
by European competition. The list of revieAvs, 
literaty' miscellanies, magazines, quarterlies, 
and annuals published in America is an amaz- 
ingly large one; and although the early pub- 
lication centers were Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, many cities such as Cincinnati 
and Lexington in the relatively isolated West 
soon became publishing havens, for a time af 
least. It w^as, however, for such Eastern peri- 
odicals as The North American Retdetv 
C1815 to date), the fashionable Godeys Lady’s 
Book (1830-98), the Transcendentalists’ The 
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Dial Ci84o-ij4), Graham’s Magazine C1841- 
58), Harper's Monthly Magazine C1850 to 
date), and The Atlantic Monthly C1857 to 
date) that many of the coimtry’s important 
authors first wrote their most characteristic 
material. And the now-intriguing annual mis- 
cellanies, called Christmas or New Year “gift- 
books,” which flourished between 1828 and 
1865, contained some of the best art of the 
period. 

The career of Edgar Allan Poe^ is an 
unusual illustration of the influence of the 
. periodicals upon even major writers. Not only 
was Poe editor, contributor, and sometimes 
stockholder in such publications as The 
Southern Literary Messenger (1834-64), 
Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine (1837-40), 
Graham’s Magazine, The New York Mirror 
(1823-60), the Broadway Journal (1845-6), 
and Godey’s Lady’s Book, hut it is evident 
that much of his method, manner, and even 
material were shaped or furnished by the 
practices of the periodical press in this coun- 
try and Europe. Thus, many of his famous 
prose pieces, such as the Tales of the Gro- 
tesque and Arabesque (1840) and Tales 
(1845), were designed originally to appeal to 
the readers of the magazines; and his vigorous 
critical defense of the shorter units of com- 
position may stem from the practical demands 
of the periodicals. Also, much of his criticism, 
including the miscellaneous Marginalia as 
well as such important essays as his review of 
Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales, in which he 
laid down the principles of the short-story, 
was composed primarily as editorial assign- 
ments. His poetry, on the other hand, prob- 
ably owes little to such influences, although 
there is a suggestion of the journalistic about 
his debatable essay upon The Raven, The 
Philosophy of Composition (1846), even 
though it may have been written originally 
as a lecture. Nevertheless, the point should 
not be overdravra, for the important fact is 
that Poe rose artistically above his most fre- 


quent medium in numerous prose master- 
pieces which, along with his best poetry, have 
exerted a profound influence upon world lit- 
erature. Perhaps his greatest contributions to 
his own America were his constant- rejection 
of the provincialism of his time, and his ro- 
mantic insistence, against the “heresy of the 
didactic,” that the “end of art is pleasure, hot 
truth.” ' ' ' - 

1830-1850. Where the Southern-trained 
Poe had shown few evidences of sectionalism, 
many other Southern writers generally set 
themselves to record the traditions and culture 
of their own area. Their favorite mediums, 
aside from the ever-present oratory, were the 
sketch and the historical romance. John Pen- 
dleton Kennedy retained an almost reportorial 
sense for facts as he moved from an living- 
esque picture of genial Virginia plantation 
life in Swallow Barn (1832) to the' historical 
romance of the Revolution in the South in 
Horse-Shoe Robinson (1835) and Rob of the 
Boivl (1838). Dr. William Carruthers drew 
a kindly but shrewd contrast between sections 
in his The Kentuckian in New York (1834) 
and then turned to the colonial South for two 
romances. And Nathaniel Beverley Tucker 
used the same type of fiction in The Partisan 
Leader (1836) to display ardent adherence to 
the political philosophy of secessionism. A 
more natural storyteller than any of these, 
W^illiam Gilmore Simms opened a new, ex- 
citing frontier with a series of tales that he 
originally conceived as epics of his beloved 
native South. In these romances he overlaid 
the actual events -with liberal portions of a 
racy, idiomatic, vigorous, but often melodra- 
matic imagination. The Yemassee (1835), a 
rousing story of 1715, in which the effect of 
civilization upon the Indians is made mov; 
ingly tragic, was a prelude to a group of seven 
romances of Revolutionary days such as The 
Partisan (1835) and. Woodcraft (1854), in 
which the great comic character of Captain 
Porgy stands supreme. Simms’ sensational and 
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often coarse tales of the lawless border are of 
lesser stature, as are also his attempts to novel- 
ize foreign history. Even more picturesque 
today are the vernacular, realistic, unconven- 
tional, and unliterary sketches of such “hu- 
morists” as Augustus Longstreet in his bru- 
tally frank Georgia Scenes (1835) and Joseph 
Baldwin in the satirical, anecdotal Flush 
Times of Alahama and Mississi'ppi (1853). 
Conventionalized, sentimental idealization of 
the past is, on the other hand, epitomized by 
John Esten Cooke’s romances of colonial 
Virginia (ca. 1854-59) and his later novels. 

In the meantime New England had again 
brilliantly entered the literary scene. Its renas- 
cence came about, in part, through two im- 
portant factors: a concerted liberal revalua- 
tion of the section’s Puritan heritage; and a 
sudden absorption with Platonic and German 
ideas, especially as influenced by the 17th c. 
English writers, by Carlyle and Coleridge, 
and by the new group of German-trained 
scholars or men interested in German thought 
—Karl Beck, Karl Pollen and Francis Lieber 
from Germany, and the Americans James 
Marsh, Frederic H. Hedge, Edward Everett, 
George Ticknor, Joseph Cogswell, and George 
Bancroft. Underlying the whole was the cur- 
rent optimistic, youthful, romantic faith in 
the individual and democracy. 

New England’s bonds of the' past had 
already been loosened by rationalism and by 
the Unitarian revolt of such men as the 
Ghannings; but it was Transcendentalism 
(“idealism in 1842”) as expounded- by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’'^ and others that brought 
about the first great telease of literary energy. 
Emerson, whose vast influence has rested 
upon his power to stimulate the thought of 
others, led not only a spiritual revolt in leav- 
ing his pulpit in 1832, but also an artistic 
one in his advocacy of the organic depend- 
ence of form upon idea and his concept of 
the artist as seer, bound to cheer, raise, and* 
guide. In developing his natural power of 


expression Emerson was influenced by theo- 
ries of pulpit and platform eloquence, by 
English and other mystical writers, and by a 
direct appeal to nature. Essentially he viewed 
language as having two functions: symbol 
for spiritual truth, and vehicle for concrete 
fact. And, according to his doctrine of corre- 
spondences, the two must fuse and blend to 
provide the image that best unites Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness. Consequently, in his 
writing the unit is nearly always the sentence 
or the line; and his great power lies in his 
innumerable quotable epigrams and his pene- 
trating use of words. Despite his almost exclu- 
sive basis in the world of ideas, which elim- 
inated for him the great realm of hterary 
power to be found in human emotions, in his 
essays he constantly brought his ideas to a 
concrete, often homely level, thus avoiding 
the fault that marks others of the Transcen- 
dentalists such as Bronson Alcott, the dreamy 
theorizer. When Emerson took his point of 
departure from the living record of individ- 
uals or groups, as in Representative Men 
(1850) and English Traits (1856), his 
achievement was most truly universal in ap- 
peal. His essential humanity, as well as his 
calm, critical approach to the problems of his 
times, is revealed best in his extensive Jour- 
nals, the record of his intellectual Odyssey, 
which he habitually used as the source for his 
lectures, essays, and poems. 

Other memorable figures connected with 
the Transcendentalist movement were Mar- 
garet Fuller, editor, critic, and feminist; 
Orestes Brownson, novelist and social reformer 
who created a sensation by turning Catholic; 
Jones Very, mystic poet; Theodore Parker, 
brilliant preacher; Sylvester Judd, turgid re- 
ligious novelist. But the most important cre- 
ative artist, next to Emerson, was -Henry 
David Thoreau,’'' who went beyond even his 
friend and fellow “seer” in his ideas of indi- 
vidualism and anti-materialistic revolt. He 
exemplified perfectly Emerson’s injunction to 
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'The American Scholar” to gain his education 
from nature, the past, and action: for, the 
“nature-study" that comprises so large a part 
of his published writing came constandy 
under the influence of his mastery of large 
areas of the Greek, English, and Eastern 
literatures, and inuch of his popular appeal 
rests upon the spirit of personal adventure 
inherent in what he has to say. As a conscious 
prose stylist Thoreau felt that style would 
come naturally, organically, with anything 
that the writer’s whole being unshed to ex- 
press; hut he also stressed the necessity in the 
artist’s character of long steeping in life- 
giving analogies between the processes of art 
and the primitive experiences of the race, 
“Homeliness is next to beauty in hooks,” he 
wrote in A Week cm the Ccmcord cmd Merri- 
mack Rivers C1849); but at the same time he 
was, like Melville, strongly influenced by the 
conscious prose rhythms of such 17th c. Eng- 
lish writers as Sir Thomas Browne. Thoreau’s 
treatment of nature is closely allied rvith his 
theories of art and philosophy, for his tend- 
ency toward accurate obsert'ation is constandy 
fused in his great books, such as Walden 
C1854), with totality of feeling and with a 
pervading sense of cosmic analog}^ 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’^ also applied realis- 
dc observation of the past and present to con- 
cerns of the spirit, but his method and results 
were entirely different from Thoreau’s per- 
sonalized speculadons. His allegorical fiction 
reveals a cool but profound central interety in 
the social and moral relationships of human 
beings as they face the reah'ties of life. The 
problem of sin and etil, which the Transcen- 
dentalists too often neglected, Hawthorne 
anatomized as to cause, manifestation, effect, 
and possible cure, in such stories as The 
Gentle Boy, Young Goodman Broitm, and 
Ethan Brand; and the same concern lies at 
the bottom of The Scarlet Letter C1S50), one 
of the great American novels, and The Marhle 
Fatm C1860), a “romance” laid in Italy. The 
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dark influrace of heredity, determinism, and 
conscience pen-’ades his work aho, but ap-" 
pears especially in Taney's Slioiv Box, The 
Maypole of Merry-Mount, The Minister’s 
Black Veil, and the second ■ finest of his 
romances. The Hotise of the Sereii Gables 
C1851). Not only was Hawthorne antipa- ' 
thetic -to the basic optimism of the Transcen- 
dentalists, but he distrusted also any extreme 
emphasis upon the intellect of man as a 
means of moral advancement. The sin of pride 
— especially pride of intellect— was greater to 
him than sins of the flesh, and he refused to 
accept utopian risiohs of progress hufit upon 
reason alone, as is shoum in Earth's Holo- 
caust, The Celestial Rail-Road, and The 
Blithedale Romance (1852), which is based 
upon his ov\m brief experience in one of the 
many current utopian social schemes. This 
seriousness of purpose, combined with Haw- 
thorne’s love for Ae shadows of the Puritan 
past; the histoi}^ of which he knew as few 
others of his time, caused his writing to have 
an almost uniform sombemess of tone.- The 
darkness is constandy illuminated, however, 
by a deh’cate perception of color, shade, and 
beauty of style. Consequendy, Hawthorne is 
remembered not only as a great moral allegor- 
ist, but also as one of the finest prose artists 
in English; and upon both grounds he repre- 
sents the best possibilities in the American 
tradition. 

Herman MehiUe,’^ although he owed much 
to his friendship with Hawthorne, was one 
of the ferv great waiters of the period not di- 
reedv influmced bv New England. From his 
native New York he embarked as a youth 
upon a short but ratal period at sea, and then 
returned to solve for himself the problem of 
ultimate truth, plagued by thorough reahstic 
honesty, an unconventional and insmgent 
mind, and a vast amoimt of omnivorous read- 
ing. His first books w'ere wwd, semi-autobio- 
graphic tales, which achieved their primarjr 
purposes of financial and artistic self-confi- 
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dence, and popularized the little-luiowTi areas 
of the South Seas and life aboard ship. Today 
these stories remain deser\-edly popular, for 
both their adventurous material and their 
beauty. After this apprenticeship, Meh-illc 
began what he considered his real worh, the 
painful dual effort to get at real truth and 
communicate it. This conscious artistic at- 
tempt, germinating in Mardi, coming to full 
bloom in his masterpiece, Mohy-Dtch (1851), 
and scattering like lost seed pods in Pierre, 
gathered its stylistic nourisliment from such 
sources as the Bible, Shakespeare, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Smollett, Carlyle. Mohy-Dick, the 
best example of hlelrille’s p>o\ver, is, on one 
hand, an e,\citing story of whaling, liberally 
interspersed with accurate obserr’ations of na- 
ture, and on the other, a vast symbolic treat- 
ment of the brutality of life and the stru^le 
of mankind against it Enveloping both is a 
style that adapts itself to nearly every’ need 
for e-\pression, ranging from the greatest 
rumble of elemental emotion to the most 
subtle delicacy’ of mood. The last years of his 
life Melrille spent largely in rviiting poetry’, 
most of it unconventional, but strong and 
always sincere in spite of its imperfections 
arid didacticism. Popularly' he probably re- 
mains at the top of that list of 19th c. Amer- 
ican writers of the sea which contains such 
names as Cooper, Richard Henry’ Dana, Jr. 
(Two Years Before the Mast, i8.}o), Charles 
Nordhoff, and W. Clark Russell. 

The New England rerival of literature 
produced important poetry’ as well as prose. 
Emerson, with his ability at compression and 
word-value, left some pieces that are unique 
in English, although he himself did not truly 
fulfill his own plea for the poet as spokesman 
of America as a rvhole. For that, he was too 
constantly concerned with the deep ethical 
problems that occupy so mucli of his prose, 
and his verse tended to become gnomic and 
often Cty’ptic, although it was nearly always 
vital and subtle in its music. Nevertheless, in 
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his insistence that poetry’ arises out of the 
poet’s ow’n lir’ing, in his pungent use of con- ' 
Crete facts as symbols of spiritual ideas, and 
in his freeing dictum that it is “not metres, 
but metre-making argument, that makes a 
poem,'' he exerted a profoimd influence upon 
American poets. A ferv varied examples of his 
qualities as a poet are the noble hut atypically 
conventional quatrains of the popular Concord 
Hymn, the delicate ly’rical feeling for natural 
beauty in The Snail’ Storm, the moving 
elegiac treatment of bis young son’s death in 
Threnody, and the perfectly integrated ethi- 
cal suggestion of the short Days. 

Far less subtle and more emotional w’as the 
verse of John Greenleaf ^^fllittier,*' Haverlull 
Quaker whose honest, homely poems of na- 
ture and reform still remain popular. The 
rusticity’ of Maud Muller, the Yankee bal- 
ladry’ of Skipper Iresons Ride, and the de- 
scriptive beauty of his masterpiece. Snow- 
bound, a Winter Idyl, are ty’pical of WTiit- 
tier’s finer tvork, nearly all of which is in the 
simplest and most conventional forms. 

As a popular poet Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow’^ outranged all his contemporary New 
England neighbors. His long career W’as 
molded by’ a thorough, scholarly knowledge 
of the literature and background of Europe, 
but he always managed to handle his learning 
with an ease and simphdty that constitute his 
greatest appeal, particularly in his early w’hole- 
somely emotional and frankly didactic poems 
such as A Psalm of Life and The Village 
Blacksmith. Even before Wfliittier he opposed 
slavery’ in such verses as The Warning 
(1842.) and pleaded for pacifism in The 
Arsenal at Springfield; and the prospect of 
the Ch-il War led him to call for strength of 
the Union in The Building of the Ship 
Cl 849). But his poetic interests developed 
primarily in treating the legend and romance 
of the European and American past in a 
variety of forms, many of them experimental 
on his part. Typical in theme and in con- 
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sciously elaborate form are the soft unrhymed 
hexameters of Evangeline (1847); the octo- 
syllabic couplets used for dramatic and nar- 
rative purposes in' The Golden Legend 
CiSyi), a convincing study of the Middle 
Ages; the unrhymed trochaic measures of the 
ethnic epic The Song of Hiawatha (1855); 
the initial reiteration and parallelism of The 
Courtshi'p of Miles Standish C1858); the 
story-series of Tales of a Wayside Inn (1863), 
containing such famous narratives as Paul 
Reveres Ride, King Robert of Sicily, and The 
Saga of King Olaf; the accurate historical 
temper of the two parts of the long dramatic 
poem The New England Tragedies C1868); 
and the blank verse of the powerful but little- 
known dramatic "fragment,” Michael Angelo 
C1883). There is perhaps no better piece of 
occasional verse in American literature than 
Longfellow’s dignified Morituri Salutamus, 
■written for the 50th anniversary of his class 
at Bowdoin; and such sonnets as those pre- 
ceding his translation of Dante’s Divina 
Comvtedia have been highly praised. Beyond 
his contribution as a poet, Longfellow added 
to the literary growth of his time as a teacher, 
editor, translator, and prose ■writer. 

Like Longfellow, James Russell Lowell’'' is 
more important as a contributor to the devel- 
opment of American letters than as a figure 
in world literature. He also was a well-read 
scholar who felt a strong appeal in the hu- 
manistic traditions of European culture, and 
he continued— ■with idealism and urbanity— 
the civilizing influence which his nation 
iTeeded. His contributions to American litera- 
ture were perhaps greatest as discerning critic, 
editor, of the Atlantic Monthly and North 
American, Review, letter ■writer, and charming 
interpreter of American ideals in Europe; but 
among the rather diffuse, often hortatorical 
and sometimes capriciously jingling body of 
his poetry and prose lie some fine things. The 
two series of Bigelow Papers C1848, 1867) 
were originally journalistic political essays, 


but they remain a definite contribution to 
American dialect humor wth their deliberate 
pro^vincialism, couched in racy Yankee dialect 
and filled with shrewd, witty, common-sense 
observations. The merry A Fable for Critics 
Cl 848), dealing with contemporary authors,- 
contains the same blend of rather whimsical 
wit and penetrating judgment. And the more 
serious trio of memorial odes, composed after 
the Civil War, state with nobility and dignity 
the national ideals and responsibilities in 
light of the past struggle. 

One of the most dehghtful figures of the 
period was Boston’s Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes,’'' physician, conversationalist, wit, 
and self-styled Brahmin. Writing was 'a pleas- 
ant but persistent avocation for this energetic 
optimist, -and his reputation still rests upon 
delight rather than profundity, although his 
work frequently displays uncommon percep- 
tion and mental honesty based upon habits of 
mind formed by science. Many of his pieces 
are completely captivating: Old Ironsides, 
The Last Leaf, The Chambered Nautilus, 
The Deacon’s Mastetfiece (under the hu- 
morous story a satire upon the Calvinism that 
Holmes attacked all his life). The Voiceless, 
Dorothy Q, How the Old Horse Won the 
Bet. Much of his most memorable verse ap- 
peared originally as interludes amid the spar- 
kling prose of the long series of Breakfast- 
Table essays, which appeared originally in 
the Atlantic Monthly, a magazine that owed 
not only its name but a good deal of its orig- 
inal success to the genial doctor. It was in 
these discursive essays that Holmes’s ■writing 
reached its peak, for in them he could ap- 
proach the spontaneity and brilliance that 
made him a legend as a conversationalist. 

Now in the shadow of the major ■wmters, 
many minor, figures are remembered chiefly 
as representatives of popular trends of the 
day. Oratory was still a highly, influential form 
of expression, especially in the South; and the 
pulpiteering of such liberal ministers as 
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Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
Mark Hopkins gained them considerable 
fame. In journalism the personal editorial as 
written by James Bennett and Horace Greeley 
was the focal point of the influence of the 
press. At this time also began the vast flood 
of so-called Sxmday School hooks and juve- 
.niles which, in point of sheer numbers, have 
evidently been a vital part of the sub-literary 
reading of America well into the present 
century. Perhaps more truly creative were the 
Irish-born Fitz-James O’Brien, who followed 
the lead of Poe with several imaginative short 
stories such as The Diamond Lens and The 
Wondersmiih, and tire lyricist Stephen Foster, 
whose songs have become popular classics. 
The Western frontier was beginning to stir at 
this time also, and its first literary movements 
are to he observed in the Recollections (1826) 
and later romanticized novels of the Massa- 
chusetts missionary Timothy Fhnt; in the 
consciously localized writing of Judge James 
Hall, whose most famous collection of sketches 
and tales was Legends of the West (183a); 
and in the several books of stories and essays 
by Mrs. Caroline Kirkland. Meanwhile, as a 
part of the ever-growing folklore of the fron- 
tier, the Davy Crockett, Mike Fink, and 
other legends were developed in a number of 
printed versions. 

Indicative of the serious sense of national 
consciousness were the productions of Amer- 
ican historians, compilers, and biographers. 
Timothy Pitkin, Abiel 'Holmes, Benjamin 
Trumbull, and David Ramsay wrote early 
factual but didactic accounts of the country’s 
development, and Richard Hildreth produced 
in 1849-52 a reliable 6 voliune history; hut 
the greatest name among the first national 
recorders was that of George Bancroft, whose 
History of the United States from the Dis- 
covery of the American Continent appeared 
in 10 volumes between 1834 and 1874. In the 
meantime source materials and facts were 
being compiled or edited by Jared Sparks in 


the Library _ of American Biography (2.5 v., 
1834-47) Peter Force in The American 
Archives (9 v., 1837 f.) and Tracts C4 v., 
1836-46). And American literature was given 
its first extensive treatment as a body in 
Evert and George Duyckinck’s Cyclopaedia of 
American Literature C1855, rev. 1866), soon 
followed by S. Austin Allibone’s A Critical 
Dictionary of English Literature and British 
and American Authors Cs v., 1858-71, with 
2 V. supplement, 1891). The two most impor-^ 
tant American contributors to the romantic 
school of history were William Hickling 
Prescott, whose masterpiece among his studies 
of the Spanish culture is generally granted to 
be the sweeping but accurate History of the 
Conquest of Mexico (1843), and John 
Lathrop Motley, whose famous The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic (1856) and The United 
Netherlands C 1860-67) ''vere not only accu- 
rate history hut also parts of a lifetime study 
in the implications of the movement of Prot- 
estantism. Representative of the rapidly grow- 
ing body of travel and adventure literature is 
Francis Parkman’s The Oregon Trail (1849), 
which now overshadows the author’s serious 
historical series concerning the French and 
English struggle for colonial America. 

1850-1870. Towering over literature of the 
mid-century stands the ever-increasing stature 
of Walt Whitman,’^ all-embracive poet of the 
American dream. From the moment of the 
first edition of Leaves of Grass in 1855, Whit- 
man has been a controversial figure— praised 
by Emerson and rejected by Lowell and 
Holmes; more popular in Europe than Amer- 
ica until late in the century; and still the 
subject of widely diverse opinions. With an 
amazingly wide background of reading, he 
turned away from convention hut not from 
past experience, seeking in “transcendent and 
new” expression— “indirect, and not direct or 
descriptive or epic”— a medium for the poetry 
that was to he “for ages and ages in common, 
and for all degrees and complexions.” The 
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“poet of the modem,” he felt, should he a 
seer, expressing the vital Ideas upon which 
progress is to he built, indicating to the. 
people, from their own unconscious pattern, 
"the path between reality and their souls” and 
the “Sanity and ensemble” of the world-spirit- 
To do this he must encompass within himself 
the total nature of man, become the “one 
complete lover,” revealing his insights with 
simplicity and “perfect personal candor.” In 
these concepts ^^itman was the culmination 
of the romantic period in America: From the 
transcendental phase he derived a mystic, 
rhapsodic assurance of spiritual verities 
(Darest Thou Norv O Soul) and a conviction 
that the individual ego is a type of the race 
and even of all life (Song Myself, Me 
hnperturhe, One's-Self I Sing). From the 
current emotionalism and faith in “the natu; 
ral,” combined with his own almost abnormal 
sensitivity to physical stimuli, he gained his 
sheer, pagan-like joy in nature as an experi- 
ence and a microcosm (When 1 Heard the 
Learned Astronomer and With Husky- 
Hanghty Lips, O Sea!), in the human body 
(Children of Adam), in the miraculous of 
the commonplace (Miracles), in the impor- 
tance of childhood (There Was a Child 
Went Forth), and in a half-emotional, half- 
spiritual love for mankind en masse (Crossing 
Brooklyn Ferry, I Saw in Louisiana a Live- 
Oak Growing and Give Me the Splendid 
Silent Sim). From democratic and patriotic 
nationahsm he evolved a central, lauding faith 
in America (For You 0 Democracy, I Hear 
America Singing, Ffom Paumanok Starting, 
and Thou Mother with Thy Eqiud Brood); 
in &e spirit of the frontier (Pioneers! O 
Pioneers!)’, and in America’s catalytic func- 
tion in world progress (Years of the Modern). 
And from the advances of physical science he 
caught a hope for evolutionary progress, an 
unfolding of cosmic purposes among men 
(Passage to India). The final depth and uni- 
versal spirituality of Whitman’s work owes 


a great deal to his experiences as a male nurse 
and deeply concerned nationalist . during the 
Ciwl War. He had already WTitten a moving 
but generalized elegy in Ont of the Cr^le 
Endlessly Rocking, but the death of Lincoln 
gave him the vital inspiration for the ele^ac 
poem most generally considered his master- 
piece, When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed, as well as for the more conventional 
rhymed stanzas of O Captain! My Captain! 
Also out of his Civil War experiences came 
the compassionate, realistic prose volume 
Specivien Days (1882) and a new type of war 
poetry, emphasizing the suffering and experi- 
ences of individuals, in Drum. Tops (1865). 

Whitman, of course, was not the only poet 
to be moved by the Civil War, and a number 
of popular lyrics and songs of real merit came . 
out of the struggle and were collected, along 
with a great deal of bad. verse, in numerous 
anthologies such as Francis Brovyne’s Bugle . 
Echoes (1882). In prose, however, a good 
many years were to elapse before the war- 
itself could be examined with any telling ' 
perspective, and as a whole the post-war 
writers seem less important than their great 
predecessors. This was partially due to the 
fact that the coimtry’s pains of growth and 
reconstruction were- accompanied an literature 
by an experimental, transitional impulse 
toward realism, despite the popular persistence 
of the romantic attitude. In its first stages this 
was a critical realism, stemming partially, 
from the perturbation' of those reared amid 
the old ideals as they faced the new mate- 
rialistic and scientific regime. Such was the 
case of Whitman’s Democratic Vistas C1871), 
a vanguard of the long line of American books 
that were to retain an optimistic faith in the 
ideal democracy but fret over the growing 
intellectual, economic, and social conflicts. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe’s work is pertinent 
evidence for the contention that second-rate 
writers reveal more accurately the popular 
temper ■ and conditions of their own times 
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than do great geniuses. Although she is re- 
membered- almost solely for the propagandistic 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 01852), she produced 
many other hooks of fiction that not only 
illustrate the slow trend toward realism 
Cthrough stages of moralism, sentimentalism, 
idyllic description and local color), but also 
draw an accurate, oftentimes powerful pic- 
ture of the religious and mental conflicts of 
the people of New England. This is espe- 
cially true, of The Minister’s Wooing (1859), 
Oldtown Folks Cl 869) and We and Our 
Neighbors C1875), as well as the historical 
novel Agnes of Sorrento C1862), which has 
obvious contemporar}' implications in dealing 
with the life of the religious rebel Savanarola. 
Similarly occupied with a tempered religious 
revolt against the harshness of the old ortho- 
doxy were the novels of Donald Grant 
Mitchell, J. G. Holland, and Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward. The frequent sentimentalism 
and piousness marking the last two were even 
more noticeable in the popular fiction of E. P. 
Roe; but Edward Rowland Sill’s posthumously 
collected Poems (1902), also disturbed by 
problems of religious scepticism,' contain little 
of the sentiment that prevails in so much of 
the religious literature of the middle of the 
century. Meanwhile, there were numerous 
representatives of the optimistic, solid, genteel 
conservatism of the larger part of the North. 
Donald Grant Mitchell ("Ik Marvel”) and 
George, W. Curtis gracefully carried on the 
Irvingesque story-essay tradition, mingling 
gentle local satire, humor, sentiment, opti- 
mism and a love of nature. Bayard Taylor 
became "the laureate of the gilded age.” 
Louisa May Alcott, of Little Women (1868- 
9) fame, wrrote many other charming, moralis- 
tic books of fiction. Edward Everett Hale, 
remembered chiefly for The Man Without a 
Country (1865), was a prolific ^v^iter encour- 
aging* practical optimism and philanthropy. 
.Charles Dudley Warner was important as a 
facile essayist, a novelist and general editor 


of The American Men of Letters Series. And 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich epitomized current 
literary conser\'atism both as editor of the 
Atlantic and in his essays, short stories and 
novels, the best of which is the semi-autobio- 
graphical Story of a Bad Boy (1870). 

In the South, aristocratic nostalgia was 
mingled with a new vigorous lyric dedication 
to letters on the part of a few authors. Paul 
Hamilton Hayne deliberately chose literature 
as a profession, composing delicate idyllic 
poems about nature and his beloved Charles- 
ton, martial lyrics during the war, and a post- 
war collection of Legends and Lyrics (1872). 
His friend Henry Timrod also became a pro- 
fessional writer under the encouragement of 
Simms, and, with a competent knowledge of 
classical and English poetrj' at his command, 
succeeded at first as a lyricist of nature and 
then as the poetic spokesman for the Southern 
cultural dream, in such local color pieces as 
The Cotton Boll and the stately ode Ethno- 
getiesis (1861, publ. 1873). The South's war 
songs and poems were put into many collec- 
tions, the best probably J. W. Dawdson’s 
Living Writers of the South (1869). After 
the war the theme of The Lost Cause’ per- 
meated the work of some new poets such as 
Carlyle McKinley, and influenced the "es- 
capist” waiting of such others as John Banister 
Tabb, whose detached, abstracted poems of 
nature and religion are gems of conciseness, 
simplicity of diction, and delicate intensity of 
feeling. For other waiters who avoided the 
almost inevitable sense of defeatism during 
the days of "reconstruction,” there was hope 
in. the future. Of this last tj'pe was Sidney 
Lanier,’*' one of the greatest Southern poets, 
who not only applied social criticism in his 
verse, but also enlarged the metrical and the- 
matic bounds of English poetry tvith his 
orchestral style, his pure artist’s sense of 
imagination and his pantlieistic adoration of 
Southern nature. In spite of some overstrain- 
ing for musical effect and a tendency to be 
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didactic, Lanier’s Letter lyrics, such as the 
stoic The Stimip-Cup, the religious A Ballad 
of Trees and the Master, the lover’s Evening 
Song, the melodious Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee, are full of the moral and physical 
beauty he found in life; and the vivid, rapid 
balladry of The Revenge of Haniish is packed 
with the drama of human emotion. In the 
longer ode. Corn C1875), Lanier expressed 
his agrarian economic views for the South, 
and in The Symphony he used that musical 
form as the structural basis for a protest 
against the evils of trade. The shorter dialect 
poem, Thar’s More in the Man than Thar Is 
hi the Land, expresses his conviction that 
individual responsibility lay at the center of 
success and progress, especially in the agricul- 
tural South. 

In spite of the prevailing seriousness of 
mind of American writers during the early 
years, there had been a constant strain of wit 
and humor of the conventional European 
sort: satire, burlesque, geniality, and general 
recognition of the incongruous, especially of 
eccentric types. But a truly native American 
literary humor had to wait for the develop- 
ment of a typical technique and subject- 
matter, and it was only in the second quarter 
of the 19th c. that it emerged with recogniz- 
able characteristics. The materials had been 
sifted out by almanacs, jest books, dramas, 
newspapers, and travel books; the manner 
evolved from sketches, oral tales, and news- 
paper satire. Essentially it was back-country 
or frontier in attitude, drawing upon mis- 
spelling and then dialect, creating specific 
recognizable characters, using both drawling 
understatement (often connected with a sort 
of pseudo-riaivet 4 ) and fantastic exaggeration 
(especially in the tail-tale) but relatively little 
irony, and almost always making the most of 
shrewd comment or genial philosophy about 
men and life. Until it was conventionalized it 
was also genuinely realistic, and even then it 
remained deliberately coarse, prudential, anti- 


sentimental, dialectic and often vulgar, and 
only in the latter part of the century did it 
cease to be basically moralistic underneath all 
the trappings of funning. One of its major 
contributions to the development of American 
literature as a whole was its ever-present em- 
phasis upon local color. 

The early Down-East or Yankee humorists 
include Seba Smith, creator of Jack Dowming; 
Thomas C. Haliburton, originator of Sam 
Slick; Lowell, with his Hosea Biglow; Fran- 
ces W. Whitcher, parent to that talkative 
trio, Widow Spriggins, Widow Bedott and 
Aunt Maguire; and Benjamin Shillaber, , sire 
of the fumbling Mrs. Partington. Consistently 
employing dialect and increasingly emphasiz- 
ing authenticity of background and individ- 
ualized character, these wnriters developed a 
rich narrative technique (often epistolary or 
in dialogue); and they all were frequently 
motivated by political disputes. During' the 
same period a boisterous old Southwest 
group of humorists sprang up, influenced by 
oral narratives and by insistent realism. Long- 
street and Baldwin were the first in this con- 
sciously artistid tradition, which culminated 
in George W. Harris’s Sut Lovingood (1867), 
using the framework technique for setting 
forth a mock oral tale and making the most of 
its colloquial richness, disarming directness, 
and vivid comic detail. 

After about i860 a new crop of literary 
comedians began to enter the scene, interested 
in continuously amusing their readers by em- 
ploying every trick of the trade— cacography, 
anticlimax, verbal and contextual incongruity, 
puns, burlesque. They too were vicious in 
their attack upon sentimentality or insincerity, 
but their stereotyped techniques seem often 
tiring today. The most important names of 
this group are George H. Derby ("John 
phoenix”), Henry Wheeler Shaw (“Josh 
Billings”), David Ross Locke (Tetroleum V. 
Nasby”) and Charles Farrar Brovrae (“Ar- 
temus Ward”). Nearly all the traditions of 
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native American humor came to their climax 
, in Mark Twain; but they were continued in 
new directions during the 19th c. by the writ- 
ers of pure local color, by such recreative 
dialect humorists as Charles Leland, by 
George Ade in his Fables in Slang (1900), 
by Edgar Wilson C“BiU”) Nye, by such 
newspaper paragraphers as Eugene Field, by 
the gentle H. C. Bunner, by the political 
sarcasm of Finley Peter Dunne's “Mister 
Dooley,” and by the deft, surprising verbal 
, cleverness of William Sydney Porter (“O- 
Henry”). 

Mark Twain, or Samuel Clemens,'^ not 
only brought early professional American 
hirnior to its peak, hut he also expressed 
vigorously and faithfully the spirit of the 
part of the nation that was expanding to the 
west. With a colloquial literary independence 
that was probably helped rather than hindered 
by the pressure of Eastern conservatism to 
which it was later subjected, he developed a 
natural idiom of free improvisation which 
concealed a -deliberate art based upon the 
framework technique, the subtle timing and 
rhythm of the oral tale, and intimate acquaint- 
' ance with the material it employed. His finest 
writing contains the same apparently naive 
contradictions that made him so appealing as 
one of America's greatest platform performers; 
unconventionality, self-reliance, mirth, pro- 
fanity, realism, cynicism, hoisterousness, ten- 
derness, a touch of chivalry, the sentiment of 
democratic society, and a brash loyalty to 
homely American institutions. His works that 
vrill live longest are those dealing vrith the 
Mississippi river frontier in which he grew 
up, Tom Sarvyer (1876), Life on the Missis- 
sippi C1883), and Huckleberry Finn C1884). 
Not only do these contain the beauty that 
" comes from the love of a section, and the 
humor and narrative appeal that come from 
individual ability, but they reveal— especially 
Huckleberry Finn, his masterpiece— a moving, 
epic sense of the interpenetration of char- 


acter and environment, of ideals and actuali- 
ties, in the life of the race. In the later 
philippics, however, Mark Twain’s rational- 
ism tended to squeeze out his innate love of 
humanity in the individual; then his constant 
serious protests against sham, hypocrisy, inor- 
dinate privilege, and sentimentality turned to 
cynicism, and his deep sense of the tragic 
incongruities of life became darkly pessimistic. 
This later disillusion should not be over- 
emphasized, however, for the Mark Twain 
that remains supreme is the one that achieved 
an integrated balance between seriousness and 
humor. 

Far more romantic than Mark Twain’s 
stories of the West were the local color tales 
of Bret Harte,* who popularized the bizarre 
qualities of the Far West with his contribu- 
tions to The Overland Monthly, which were 
collected in the highly successful Tire Luck 
of Roaring Camp and Other Tales in 1870. 
A conscious literary workman, Harte lacked, 
however, the sincerity and moral concern that 
raised Mark Twain above the commonplace, 
and once he had exploited the dramatic pos- 
sibilities of his fresh material he failed to 
produce anything further of real significance, 
despite his ability at condensation and clear- 
cut delineation of striking figures. The de- 
cline of his influence was paralleled in the 
career of another spokesman of the Western 
frontier, the fabulous Cincinnatus (“Joaquin”) 
Miller, whose energetic, rhetorical, but un- 
feigned and authentic Pacific Poems (1870) 
and Songs of the Sierras (1871) created a 
momentary sensation in London and then 
America. One of the significant things about 
the acclaim accorded both Harte and Miller 
is the revelation of the increasing demand for 
realistic local color fiction, which was to be 
characteristic of the next few decades. 

1 870-1 poo. Literary local color, character- 
ized by emphasis upon picturesque localized 
settings and character types, and by a sense 
of actuality and truth to human life, was 
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basically romantic in its attitude toward its 
material, although in its scrupulous efiEort at 
faithfulness in background and dialect it fos- 
tered realism. Because of its limited scope its 
chief medium came to be the short story, but 
it did affect some poetrj' and inevitably in- 
fluenced longer prose narratives. Thus, such 
verse collections as John Hay’s Pike County 
Ballads C1871) and James \?\fliitcomb Rileys 
The Old Sivimmin’-Hole and 'Leven More 
Poems Cl 883) show many local color charac- 
teristics, as do also a majority of the novels 
of the period. Recognized forerunners and 
transitional figures in the movement were 
Rose Terry Cooke; H. B. Stowe; Bret Harte; 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, grand-niece of 
Cooper, who wrote of the primitive French 
colonies near’ Mackinac in Castle Nowhere 
C1875]) andjhen gave a S}nnpathetic interpre- 
tation of the South and of Italy in later col- 
lections. 

Because of its dialects and rural conditions, 
the South provided a. wealth of local color 
material. Irwin Russell’s early authentic poems 
in Negro dialect, later issued as Christmas- 
Night in the Quarters, started a vogue that 
W'as largely developed by Joel Chandler Harris 
with his numerous “Uncle Remus” stories 
after- 1880, and by Paul Laurence Dunbar’s 
finer dialect pieces as collected in Lyrics of 
Lowly Life C1896). George W. Cable memo- 
rialized New Orleans with Old Creole Days 
O879) and many other prose works noted 
for their style and charm; Richard Malcolm 
Johnston’s Georgian Dulteshorough Tales 
(1857; 1871) became popular in the North 
with a new edition in 1883; Mary Noailles 
Murfee (“Charles Egbert Craddock”) in 1884 
assembled her earlier Atlantic Monthly stories 
in a volume titled In the Tennessee Moun- 
tains, foUowdng it in the next decades with 
ten similar collections marked by the same 
rhythmical prose, poetic description, and gen- 
eral atmosphere, and Mth a series of historical 
novels of the Civil War and colonial days in 


the South; Thomas Nelson Page sentimental- 
ized the Old South not only, in collections of 
stories such as In Ole, Virginia (1887) but’ 
also in novels, essays and biographies; Francis 
Hopkinson Smith took time out from produc- 
ing illustrated travel books to pen a famous 
novelette about the proud hut destitute 
Colonel Carter. of Cartersville (1891); and 
Kate Chopin achieved in the polished tales of 
Bayou Folk (1894) and A Night in Acadie 
(1897) 2 dehcate.but poignant objectivity 
that turned into distinct realism in her last 
novel. The Awakening (1899), dealing with 
the psychology of mixed marriage. 

Similar to this Southern local color in their 
appeal were- the equally popular books of 
travel and exploration that brought to Amer- 
icans the romance of faraway places and 
peoples, ranging from Africa and Syria to 
Russia, Alaska, and the North Pole. Bayard 
Taylor, W. D. Howells, Charles A. Stoddard, 
to mention only a few names,_ achieved their 
first successes vyith travel stories and sketches. 
The Far West -was exploited by such writers 
as John C. Fremont, George Catlin (famous 
for both stories and drawings of the Indians), 
Joaquin Miller, Owen Wister (The Virgin- 
ian, 1902), and Charles B. Clark, whose 
poems in Sun and Saddle Leather (1915) are 
the best representatives of the many adapta- 
tions from cowboy ballads and tunes. 

Historical novels also thrived as. a part of 
the period’s persistent romantic tradition. Even 
the most famous of these make a long list: 
General Lew Wallace’s Beji-Hrtr (1880); 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s Ramotzfl (1884); Silas 
Weir Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker 
(1896-8); Frederic J. Stimson’s King Noanett 
(1896); James Lane Allen’s The Choir In- 
visible (1897); Charles Major’s When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower (1898); Mary' Johnston's 
Prisoners of Hope (1898)' and To Have and 
To Hold (1900); Paul Leicester Ford’s Janice 
Meredith (1899); Winston Churchill’s Rich- 
ard Carvel (1899) and The Crisis (19°^^! 
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Booth Tarldngton’s Monsieur Beaucaire 
(1900); Maurice Thompson’s Alice of Old 
Vincennes (1900); Henry Harland’s The 
Cardinal's Snuff Box (1900). 

Also romantic, despite frequent realistic 
-elements, were the productions of such pol- 
ished technicians in the short story as Frank 
R. Stockton, whose serious-faced use of the 
paradox and grotesquely unexpected is best 
known in the title story of The Lady or the 
Tiger? (1884); Ambrose Bierce, bitter and 
mysterious figure who exploited sardonic 
humor, the surprise ending and realistic study 
of emotional statK in the grim horror stories 
of Tales of Soldiers and Civilians (1891; rev. 
as In the Midst of Life, 1898) and Can Such 
Things Be? (1893); and O. Henry, who 
brought to its peak the technique of surprise 
or anticlimactic ending with his seemingly 
innumerable .stories of American life, espe- 
cially in New York City as in The Four 
Million, Cl 906). Lafcadio Hearn, noted for 
his later sympathetic portrayal of the Japa- 
nese, among whom he chose to live, strove for 
technical and stylistic virtuosity in handling 
the exotic and fantastically beautiful material 
which fascinated him. In poetry the traditional 
romantic idiom and attitude found a momen- 
tary preservation in the verse of three New 
Yorkers who were also contemporary literary 
arbiters in their positions as editors, critics 
and anthologists: Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, and Richard 
Watson Gilder. Frank Dempster Sherman 
.composed delicate Ijoacs and catches as a 
pleasant avocation. Marking an exuberant re- 
action against these esthetes is the transitional 
figure of Richard Hovey, whose Boheraianism, 
chauvinistic patriotism, and spirit of poetic 
revolt are best seen in the three series, of 
Soitgs from Vagahondia C 1894, 1896, 1901— 
written in collaboration with Bliss Carman) 
and in Along the Trail C1898). 

The local color impulse in New England 
was accompanied by factors that tended to 
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'make its tone there far less romantic than in 
the South. In part those factors were the 
satne ones that were to bring about the move- 
ment of authentic realism; but at the core lay 
something even deeper— a feeling that the sec- 
tion had somehow become physically devital- 
ized, and that resolution and fortitude were 
the best remaining virtues. This “granite lip” 
attitude appears in its earliest, purest state, 
relatively free from conscious local color, in 
the poems of Emily Dickinson,^ which were 
WTitten, without view of publication, any- 
where from 10 to 60 years before they were 
posthumously collected in Poems (four series: 
1890, 1891, 1896, 1945). These miniature 
untitled lyrics owe a great deal in both idea, 
and treatment to Emerson, and therefore rep- 
resent quite clearly the dualism and central- 
ity, the balance between abstraction and sen- 
sation, that characterized the Emersonian ro- 
mantics; but there is an addition of tense 
emotion, of psychological introspection, and 
especially of a gamin-like enjoyment of the 
ironic, which give an entirely new tone to 
the poems as they treat subjects which her 
editors classified as ‘Life, Nature, Love, Time, 
and Eternity.’ These new qualities are partly 
the result of Miss Dickinson’s unique person- 
ality and imagination, expressing themselves 
in spontaneous, artless effect, and economy 
and wvidness of image, but they also fore- 
shadow the similar attitude of the women that 
were to become New England’s most repre- 
sentative local color writers. 

Sarah Ome Jewett of Maine is the most 
appealing of these recorders of New England 
village life in its darker phase. Her method 
is intentionally realistic and authentic, but is 
marked by careful selection for beauty and 
dignity, by a delicacy and shy gaiety, and by 
a constant sombemess of tone that leave an 
aura of romantic tenderness around such 
stories as those collected in Deephaven Ctfiyy) 
and A White Heron, and Other Stories 
(r886). Her masterpiece is The Country of 
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the Pointed Firs (1896), a group of carefully 
integrated sketches of a Maine seaport coin- 
munity during its decline. Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, on the other hand, evolved from 
the typical New England restraint and local 
color realism a stem, objective, often ironic 
treatment of human character which she 
managed best in short stories noted for their 
hare, austere style and their bleakness of out- 
look, which is relieved somewhat by a con- 
stant vein of deep-lying humor. Her best- 
Imown "and most representative work is A 
New England Nun and Other Stories (1891), 
dealing with rural life in her native Massa- 
chusetts. Margaret Deland’s short story char- 
acter studies, in the series of collections be- 
ginning with Old Chester Tales C1898), 
were, on the other hand, more genial and 
optimistic in tone, as was also Edward Noyes 
Westcott’s local color novel, David Harum 
Cl 898), with its use of the traditional crusty, 
witty but rvise benefactor who, in this case, 
is a New England country hanker. 

Literary realism is, of course, a permanent 
tendency in history— the attempt to render 
life as it really is. But at certain periods, such 
, as the one under discussion, the tendency be- 
comes dominant and even extreme; and iso- 
lated, sporadic evidences of it are replaced 
by a definite, conscious movement. In America 
the frontier had always been a contributor 
toward the realistic because of its rugged, 
down-to-earth contact with existence, and 
from that basis grew American ‘realism.’ It 
was developed and accompanied, however, by 
a renewed zest for localized experience on the 
part of authors, and by a rejuvenated scien- 
tific curiosity and indignation concerning the 
state of civilization. This latter questioning 
■ was fostered by three general conditions: the 
economic warfare engendered by industrializa- 
tion, immigration, urbanization, and the 
grotvth of class consciousness; the advance of 
-science, bringing such upsetting theories as 
higher criticism, evolution, survival of the 


fittest, and especially a new type of materialism 
and determinism; and finally, ihe gradual 
infiltratiori from Europe of the ideas and prac- 
tice of such literary realists' as George Eliot, 
Hardy, Zola, Taine, Turgenev, and Tolstoy, 
all of whom had distinct influence upon one 
or more of the new American realists. 

It was out of the Mid-West that came the 
first clear break with the lingering traditions 
of romanticism. As early as 1855 Bayard Rush 
Hall (“Robert Carlton”) in The Neiv Pur- 
chase had reported fairly accurately the life 
of Indiana, but it was Edryard Eggleston, 
Methodist backwoods preacher influenced by 
Taine’s environmentalistic theory, of art, who 
brought the Mid-West to America’s attention 
•with such novels as The Hoosier School- 
master (1871), The Circuit Rider (1874) and 
Roxy (1878). Eggleston’s realistic reporting 
of the crudities and peculiarities of the Mid- 
West frontier was soon seconded by Edgar 
Watson Howe’s grim and extremely power- 
ful naturalism in The Story of a Country 
Town (1883), as well as by Joseph Kirk- 
land’s frank and forceful- descriptions of 
frontier drabness in Zury (1887) and The 
McVeys (1888). Meanwhile, from Ohio 
came a young journalist who was to become 
America’s major exponent of a gentle or selec- 
tive realism of the commonplace, as well as 
a sincere literary arbiter in his editorial posi- 
tions on the Atlantic and Harper's, in which 
capacity he sponsored a whole new genera- 
tion of much bolder realists. Because of these 
activities William Dean Howells’^ remains an 
important figure in the rise of American real- 
ism, although his own fiction now seems 
rather pale, shallow, and .descriptive when 
contrasted with later realistic novels. Never- 
theless, the ardent humanitarianism and sense 
of' social injustice which in his later period 
led Howells in the direction of socialism (A 
Traveler from Altruria, 1894) did not blind 
him, as it did so many other ‘realists,’ to the 
general and normal scope of American life,^ 
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SO' that such later novels as his solidly realistic 
The Landlord at Lion’s Head C1897) arid 
the searching An Imperative Duty C1892) 
and The Son of Royal Langhrith C1904) show 
his continued awareness of the subtle dis- 
turbances of average existence. His closest 
' approach to the typical Mid-West realism of 
frontier hfe, in Tlte Leathenvood God QigiA), 
indicates that he might have developed that 
material with as much power as others, had 
he so chosen. A close friend of Howells, the 
Norwegian-hom Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 
achieved some distinction also as a realist, 
treating especially the urban problem of new 
wealth and social injustice in three novels, 
the most appealing of which is The Social 
Stragglers (1893). 

One of the most brilliant early stars on the 
horizon of realism was Stephen Crane, prot^gd 
of Howells, and journalist turned author. 
Crane’s deservedly famous novel treating the 
' psychology of fear in a soldier, The Red Badge 
of Courage (1895), not only continued his 
earlier (Maggie, a Girl of the Streets, 1893) 
non-moralizing, actualistic portrayal of human 
■ behavior, hut it also introduced into fictional 
prose style a new impressionistic elimination 
of detail which placed a sharp focus upon 
the central image. In varying degrees this 
same mixture of impressionism and realism 
marks Crane’s later work in verse, short stories, 
and war correspondence. In both aspects his 
influence has been extensive. 

Economic and social problems held from 
the first a large place in realistic literature. As 
far hack as 1861 Rebecca Harding Daws had 
dealt realistically with Life in the Iron 
- Mills; and other realistic social protests lay 
buried within material which was ostensibly 
humorous (as in Mark Twain), auto- 
biographical Cas in Albion W. Tourge6’s 
treatment of the Reconstruction in A Tool’s 
Errand, 1879), or romantic (as in Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward: 2000-1887, 
1888— the master-type of many Utopian 


novels, the cause of the rise of the Nationahst 
Party, and still one of the most \wdely read 
books in America). But Hamhn Garland, 
who developed his own objective hterary com- 
bination of localized democracy and individ- 
ualism, 'called Veritism’ (Crnmhling Idols, 
1894), was one of the first consistently to 
apply the reahstic method to the economic 
ills he ha’d met in his owm youth on the 
‘Middle Border,’ in his talks rvith HoweUs, in 
his reading of the Russian novehsts, and 
especially in Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty C1879). Garland’s private solution 
for the emotional, cultural, and economic 
poverty that he portrayed in such collections 
of short stories as Main-Travelled Roads 
C1891) and Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly (1895) 
and in the autobiographical A Son of the 
Middle Border (igiy') was in the single-tax 
theory of George and in the Populist Party, 
which he actively supported for a time. An- 
other pioneer realist, Frank Norris, after a pe- 
riod of frankly naturalistic writing and one of 
semi-romance, also developed a 'social vision’ 
whereby he saw The Responsibilities of the 
Novelist Cl 903) as those of preaching "by 
telling things and showing things”; this creed 
he began to carry out in a trilogy (he com- 
pleted only Uvo parts. The Octopus, 1901; 
The Pit, 1903) showing the social and eco- 
nomic forces at work in the production and 
marketing of wheat. Edwin Markham’s pop- 
ular poem The Man with the Hoe (1899) 
meanwhile objected to the dehumanizing ef- 
fect of labor upon man; Robert Herrick’s 
series of critical novels studied the pressure 
of a materialistic society upon the decent in- 
dividual; and Winston GhurchiU’s painstak- 
ingly documented novels investigated Ameri- 
can political machines (Coniston, 1906), cor- 
rupt railroad practices (Mr. Crewe’s Career, 
1908), and the social responsibility of re- 
ligion (The Intide of the Cup, 1913). These 
few writers are representative of many more, 
in both material and treatment 
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The conflict between science and old be- 
liefs held an equal place with economic dis- 
turbances in the literature of the time, but 
in an essentially advanced stage. For, where 
the economic literature was largely that of 
initial protest, religious-ethical problems had 
long passed through that phase vidth Melville, 
Holmes, and Mark Twain, and were now at 
the point of anatomizing the doubts that grew 
out of the process. Margaret Deland’s John 
Ward, Preacher C1888), Harold Frederic’s 
The Damnation of Theron Ware (1896), 
and James Lane Allen’s The Reign of Law 
C1900), all best-seller novels, represent the 
numerous serious attempts of the period to 
deal with the breakdovra of faith. Perhaps the 
most significant spokesman of the bewildering 
search for values, however, was Henry 
Adams, whose self-termed failure to find 
a key to his civilization, in The Education of 
Henry Adams (1907; 1918), was actually an 
ironic and sometimes cynical criticism of his 
time. 

In a country in which changing values, 
shifting social lines and constant expansion 
were obviously operating to make its culture 
different from that of Europe, it was only 
natural that the banc psychology of social 
life should be closely examined, aside from 
and beyond the closely allied topics of eco- 
nomics and personal belief. It was chiefly as 
a social psychologist, within a highly restricted 
field, that Henry James’^ became important 
as a realist and stylist. Noted for his sensitive 
contrast of the American and European cul- 
tures, and for his study of moral crises of 
taste, decency, or judgment in characters that 
have little to occupy them but cultivated 
leisure, he also made lasting contributions— 
as an untiring craftsman and critic Cesp. his 
Critical Prefaces, in the 26 v. N. Y. Edition 
of his works, and in The, Art of the Novel, 
i934)-r-to_the short story and to the novel, 
which he considered the highest medium of 
expression (JThe Art of Fiction, 1885). His 
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final fictional method . evolved rather slowly 
but surely, and the classical finish and clarity 
of style in the early and relatively conven- 
tional nov^els (best represented by The Portrait 
of a Lady, 1881) gave way in his later master- 
pieces (The Spoils of Poynton, 1897; The 
Wmgs of the Dove, 1902; The Ambassadors,' 
1903; The Golden Boxvl, 1904) to increasing 
complexity and subtlety, and insistence upon 
capturing and revealing all the values in- 
herent in a relatively static situation as it 
slowly imfolds to those participating. The 
same propensity for making his writing a 
sort of 'initiation’ into an attenuated social, 
artistic, or moral valuers to be seen in his 
short stories. These he rarely could keep within 
the traditional length, and in them he dis- 
carded the typical American emphasis upon, 
action and. anecdote for social studies (The 
Real Thing) or haunting psychological ghost - 
stories (The Turn of the Screw). His ex- 
tended attempt in mid-career to become a 
successful dramatist met with almost complete 
stage failure. 

Similar to James in dealing with the in- 
ternational scene were Francis Marion Graw- . 
ford, whose popular, melodramatic but en- 
gaging set-pieces are seen at their best in the 
.so-called Roman series beginning with 
Saracinesca (1887); . and the erstwhile war- 
correspondent, Richard Harding Davis, whose 
cosmopolitan fiction was vivid but superficial. 
Meanwhile Dr. Silas W. Mitchell, a physi- 
cian specializing in nervous diseases, wrote 
several realistic psychological novels (none as 
successful as his historical romances, how- 
ever); Henry Blake Fuller alternated between 
fanciful romance and such realistic urban 
studies as The Cliff Dwellers (1893); and 
David Graham Phillips began a muckraking 
war on fraud, oppression, and 'the new 
woman’ which culminated in his best book, 
Susan Lenox (1917). The most provocative 
voice among the poets belonged to William 
Vaughn Moody, whose realistic, tragic Poems 
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(1901) marked the beginning of a new era 
in verse, just as his. best play, The Great 
Divide (1906; 1909), with its theme of the 
struggle between the rigor and formality of 
old civilization and the freer but more brutal 
impulses of the frontier, headed the American 
realistic theatrical renascence. 

After the Civil War, American drama was 
long dominated by the producing tradition 
of Dion Boucicault and Augustin Daly, which 
looked to Europe for most of its material, 
using only occasionally bits of native local 
color for variety. Bronson Howard had, it 
is true, introduced a revival of American 
themes, and was important in organizing pro- 
tection for native dramatists; but even his best 
plays, such as Ymmg Mrs. Winthrop C1882), 
The Henrietta (1887),. and Shenatidoali 
(1888), are now dated and suffer from the 
conventions of his day. Steel MacKaye like- 
wise did a great deal for imaginative staging, 
and his Hazel Kirke (1880) showed a quiet 
masculinity, which James A. Heme furthered 
ip the clarity and siniphcity of his psychologi- 
cal character studies Margaret Fleming Ci 890) 
and Shore Acres (1892), and C. Augustus 
• Thomas continued in a reportorial vein in 
The Witching Hour (1907) and As a Man 
Thinks (1911). But the first American to 
take rank in the world theatre was the writer 
of social comedy Clyde Fitch, whose feeling 
for dialogue, authenticity to the life of his 
time, and power within individual scenes 
were cut short in their development by his 
premature death. Such plays of his as Bean 
. Bnmmel (1890), The Girl ■with the Green 
Eyes (1902), and The Truth Ogoy') still 
remain important in stage literature, and in 
his own day created' a demand for more 
American-written plays. It was Moody who 
gave this revival a positive, program, with his 
honest examination of the real psychological 
bases of drama. In addition, both his theory 
and practice exerted vast influence: the poetic 
aspect of his work upon such writers as Mrs. 


Josephine Preston Peabody Marks (The 
Piper, 1909-10) and Percy MacKaye Qeanne 
d'Arc, 1906-7; The Scarecrmv, 1908-9); and 
his realistic phase upon dramatists like Rachel 
Crothers CA Man’s World, 1909; He and 
She, 1911) and Edward Sheldon (The Nig- 
ger, 1909; The Boss, 1911). From these new 
beginnings were to stem the modem serious 
drama in America. At the same time there 
was a deluge of popular comic plays such as 
William Gillette’s Too Much ]ohnso7i (1894) 
and Sherlock Holmes C1899); George Ade’s 
The County Chairman C1903); Langdon 
Mitchell’s The New York Idea (1906); Al- 
bert E. Thomas’s Her Husha)id’s Wife 
Ci9io); John Manners' Peg o’ My Heart 
C191Z); Clare Rummer’s A Successful Calam- 
ity C1917); Jesse Lynch Williams’ sharply 
satirical Why Marry? C1917); WincheU 
Smith’s Lightnin' (1918), with the famous 
character Bill Jones! Edward Milton Royle, 
Booth Tarkington, Richard Tully, Philip 
Moeller, represent the many craftsmen in 
dramatic romance. 

The period produced an abundance of ex- 
pository prose, much of it highly significant in 
terms of the development and recognition of 
American literature. Among the critical essay- 
ists that left their mark were Hamilton 
Wright Mabie; Edwin Percy Whipple, re- 
membered for his optimistic estimates of early 
American authors in American Literature and 
Other Papers C1887); Edmrmd Clarence Sted- 
man, whose Poets of America (2 v., 1885) 
and A Library of Anwrican Literature (ii v., 
1888-90; ed. vrith Ellen Hutchinson) in- 
creased the general interest in native writing; 
Richard Henry Stoddard; Thomas Loims- 
bury, philologist and biographer of. Cooper, 
George E. Woodberry, stimulating teacher, 
scholarly biographer of Poe and Hawthorne, 
and rather selective critic in America in 
Literature (1903); Frank Moore Colby,, 
polished, witty, and ironic essayist; William 
Winter, dean of the drama critics. The more 
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formal literary critics were led by such dy- 
namic and forceful writers as Brander Mat- 
thews, highly influential representative of the 
‘gentlemanly school’; Barrett Wendell, learned 
biographer of Cotton Mather, and provocative 
commentator in A Literary History of America 
C1900); Bliss Perry, rurhane and widely-cul- 
tured biographer, and analyst of The Ameri- 
can Mind C1912.) and The American Spirit 
in Literature (1918); William C. Brownell, 
independent and intellectual champion of 
rational criteria in criticism, interestingly 
deinonstrated in American Prose Masters 
C1909); Paul Elmer More, the greatest of the 
conservative critics, showing breadth, solidity, 
and soundness of learning in the two Shel- 
hume Essays series C14 v., 1904-36); Stuart 
P. Sherman, acute and pimgent critic of 
catholic taste whose early conservatism and 
local patriotism in On Contemporary Litera- 
ture O917) became more liberal in Ameri- 
cans C1922); and James Huneker, influential, 
esoteric arch-impressionist. 

In addition to a large number of conven- 
tional individual biographies, these years also 
produced two important biographical collec- 
tions CAppletmis Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, ed. James G. Wilson and John 
Fiske, 6 V., 1886; and The National Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography, ed. Ainsw'orth 
R. SpofiFord, 20 V. and suppl., 1898 f.) which 
prepared the way for the great Dictionary of 
American Biography, edited by Allen John- 
son' and Dumas Malone (20 v. and suppl., 
1928-37). 

In history John W. Draper (The History 
of the Intellectual Development of Europe, 
1862; History of the Conflict hetween Re- 
ligion and Science, 1874) and Andrew D. 
White (The Warfare of Science and Theol- 
ogy, 1896) were pioneers in the modem study 
of the history of ideas; Henry Charles Lea 
gained fame as a medievalist; Alfred Thayer 
Mahan put his mark upon all 'subsequent 
naval theory with The Inflrience of Sea Power 
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upon History (1890); Justin Winsor, John 
Fiske, Hubert Howe Bancroft, Herbert Bax- 
ter Adams, Charles Francis Adams, Jr.,, and 
Brooks Adams represented in varyiiig degrees 
the advance of the scientific method; and Ed- 
ward Eggleston and Theodore Roosevelt vig- 
orously continued the romantic, didactic ap- 
proach. And in philosophy a period of stimu- 
lated speculation centered about such men as 
Noah Porter, chief of the Scottish common- 
sense school; William T. Harris, Hegelian; 
John Fiske, Spencerian evolutionist; Charles 
S. Pierce, scientific iconoclast; Josiah Royce, 
monistic idealist; William James, “pragmatist”; 
J. Mark Baldwin, pansocialist; John Dewey, 
naturalist; George Santayana, speculative and 
retrospective rationalist; and F. J. E. Wood- 
bridge, metaphysician. 

1910 — . American literature like Ameri- 
can life in the present century has been a 
reluctant and rebelhous heir to the preceding 
age, from which it received not only inherent 
strengths in which it could glory and consti- 
tutional weaknesses which it deplored, but 
also powerful acquired influences (most of 
them European, such_ as many aspects of 
‘reahsm’ and ‘naturalism’; psychological the- 
ories like Freud’s; politico-social theories like 
Marx’s; inventions of technique like Joyce’s; 
and the intellectualist criticism) that have 
put to profound test the traditional native 
character. Thus, the real vitality of recent 
American literature has come from its ex- 
ploration of the emotional possibilities of life, 
in a culture based upon the acceptance of 
certain re-affirmed or newly established moral 
and intellectual convictions, which, in turn, 
are distinctly affected by the American scene. 

Perhaps the most fundamental issue, at 
least until the late thirties, was the half- 
psychological, half-metaphysical re-examina- 
tion of men’s purposes and springs of action 
in relation to life. The temper of the answers 
ranged from imthinking optimism, through 
considered acceptance of tradition, to almost 
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complete alienation and despair; but usually 
there was a notable indiwdual dependence 
upon ready-made philosophies, ranging from 
the Greek-Christian to that of Marx, Spengler, 
or Veblen. 

Inevitably, much of the popular undting 
begged the philosophical question, in romance 
or the new genre of sentimental realism. 
Thus, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Eleanor Porter 
(Polly anna, 1913), Irving Bacbeller, Kath- 
leen Norris, Lloyd C. Douglas and others 
built best-seller, semi-moralistic fiction out of 
sweetness and light, amity, homeliness, and 
contentment. And in the theatre the pseudo- 
morality of Channing Pollock pulled at one 
set of the public’s heartstrings while Kauf- 
man and Hart’s You Can't Take It With 
You Cl 936-7) tugged at another; and Philip 
Barry, master of charming conversational 
dialogue, came just short of the crucial prob- 
lems tvith his doctrine of compromise in Paris 
Botind (1927), his intangible pseudo-philoso- 
phy in Hotel Universe Ci93o)j his over- 
, simple theology in Here Come the Chums 
C1938), and his rather priggish praise of in- 
tegrity in The Philadelphia Storj' Ci939)- L 
■ is also obrious that the vast realm of avowedly 
non-serious writing, such as the bedroom 
farces of Wilson Collison and Frank Craven, 
before World War I, the ribald prose fantasies 
of Thome Smith, the merrj' comedies of 
Mark Reed and Arthur Kober, and the high- 
speed farces identified tvith George Abbott, 
did not deeply concern itself with men’s 
fundamental purposes, at least explicitly. But 
beyond these often delightful but simple op- 
timisms and escapes developed an increasing 
number of serious approaches which are the 
real heart of contemporary literature. 

The old 'classic’ tradition of faith in in- 
diridual integrity— freed from the shackles of 
neo-classicism 'by a realistic appeal to per- 
sonal experience— evolved a new significance 
in two directions: the idealistic and religious, 
and the humanistic. Among the essayists and 


critics, Paul Elmer More represented the 
former trend, tvhile Inung Babbit, leader of 
the "New Humanist” group, energetically 
championed the latter in such manifestoes as 
The New Laolwdn (1910) and Rousseau and 
Romanticism (1919)- Essentiallj' independent 
of these academicians were the novelists and 
poets who, in their oum way, also reaffirmed 
the classic tradition. Effith Wharton,’^ 
strongly influenced in both attitude and tech- 
nique by Henry James, centered her atten- 
tion upon the aesthetic and social adjustment 
of the indiwdual, soon leawng her early 
ironic probing of aristocratic manners to write 
moringly about the tragedy of the person that 
is forced to break social law. Her powerful, 
direct novelette Ethan Frome (1911) il- 
lustrates her capacity to deal realistically with 
the purely tragic, while The Age of Innocence 
Cl 920) reveals her basic conviction that the 
only remedy for a degenerate society lies 
within the indiridual member. Somewhat 
similar to both James and Mrs. ^^^larton, in 
her fictional studies of domestic tragedy and 
of international social relationships and con- 
trasts, was Ann Douglas Sedgm'ck Cde Selin- 
court), whose popular Tante. (igii) and 
The Little French Girl C1924) show her 
power in handling the psycholog)' of unusual 
temperaments. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
whose critical recognition came late, with 
The Brimming Cup (igT.i') and The Deep- 
ening Stream C1930), has also consistently 
contributed since about 1911 her wide learn- 
ing and cosmopolitan experience to a liberal- 
istic side of the hmnanistic tradition. 

Perhaps the two most distinguished women 
novelists of the present centur)', Ellen Glas- 
gow and Willa Gather, fllustrate the continua- 
tion of the idealistic side of the classical 
tradition. Both have consistently emphasized 
the struggle of the strong but sensitive indiwd- 
ual spirit against inimical forces of enriron- 
ment that threaten beauty and integrity— Miss 
Glasgow (see below) choosing as her back- 
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ground the long history of her native Virginia, 
and Miss Cather*^ using the pioneer modf 
from different, eras and areas of American 
development. The most satisfying of the lat- 
. ter’s novels remain the earher stories of non- 
English immigrants in the West of her owm 
youth . CO Pioneers!, 1913; The Song of the 
Lark, 1915; My Antonia, 1918)— all memo- 
rable for their vivid, tmliterary characters and 
serenely stable heroines; her later books seem 
to have suffered somev?hat from increasing 
spiritual conservatism. But, as artistic experi- 
ments in the vividly simple, her Death Comes 
for the Archbishop C1927) and Shadows on 
the Rock C1931) remain imsurpassed. Two 
novels with striking thematic likenesses to 
these last-mentioned of Miss Gather— Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s lyrical and metaphysical allegory, 
The Bridge of San Lnis Rey C192.7), and 
Hervey Allen’s huge, epical Anthony Adverse 
C 1933)— are practically the only successful 
masculine contributions to idealistic fiction of 
this period, and in the main both the idealistic 
and humanistic novel has continued to be 
associated with women writers, such as Pearl 
Buck Characteristic of these novels as a 
whole has been their cosmopolitanism and 
their advocacy of spiritual or artistic self- 
dedication. 

The outstanding poetic spokesman of the 
classic tradition is undoubtedly Robert 
Frost, anti-esthete and realistic observer of 
the customary in both man and nature. From 
the conventional lyrics of A Boy's Will C1913) 
to the wider variety represented by Collected 
Poems C1930; 1939) Frost’s work has been 
notable fpr its simple, quiet and non-sensuous 
capture of a rich actuality that suddenly 
comes alive under his touch, with the double 
force of observation and implication. Humor- 
ous and liberal, without becoming slave to 
either view, he has depended upon personal 
discovery rather than authority, and his in- 
tense imaginative sympathy with the tragic 
in life Csentiment salt^ with Stoicism’) has 
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led to neither argument nor derision, but 
rather to a frugal, gallant faith in the hu- 
manity of man. And, although his poems may 
not reach-the final range of genius, they have 
touched the heart of traditions old to America 
and revivified them in the present day. 

Much more spectacular than the tradi- 
tionahsts, and deeply influential upon later 
writing, were the new group of authors who, 
like Crane and Norris, were strongly influ- 
enced by such European thinkers as Spencer, 
Darwin, Nietzsche, Marx, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Haeckel, Freud, Spengler. These were the 
explorers of elemental overdrives— of the vast 
power of nature. In Jack London, romantic 
adventurer, “hopeless materialist,” and ardent 
socialist, there arose a steange combination of 
sheer red-blooded action and scientific natural- 
ism, which at its best (The Call of the Wild, 
1903; Martin Eden, 1909) rises artistically 
above the basic adolescent glorification of 
barbaric strength ami cuiming Cas in The 
Sea Wolf, 1904), through London’s strong 
poetic prose style, his immense energy, his 
ability to capture the clean thrill of action, 
and his real concern over social evils (The 
People of the Abyss,, 1903). Theodore 
Dreiser,*^ hke London and many others among 
the 'natruralistic’ school, in his somber brood- 
ings over mankind has trod a path from in- 
dividualism to socialism: Sister Carrie (1960) 
and Jennie Gerhardt C1911) portrayed man 
as a "wisp in the wind” of life, purposeless 
and at the mercy of conventional ethical 
codes; The Financier C1912,) and The Titan 
C1914) added a pragmatic grandeur of the 
superman in a basic struggle for survival; 
and Am American Tragedy (1925), with its 
behavioristic treatment of a youth caught in 
the toils, of environment, pointed the way to 
Dreiser’s later hopeful glances at socialism 
(Tragic America, 1931). On the other hand, 
Robinson Jeffers,’^ technically the most im- 
pressive of modern^ poets, with an imagina- 
tive scope and emotional surge that few have 
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matched, has revealed an intense revulsion 
from society; From Tamar and Other Poems 
C1924) to the present he has expanded his 
theme of passionate individualism-at-any- 
price: a violent, cauterizing escape from the 
modem standardized pattern of living, toward 
the elemental, non-human silences and vast- 
ness of nature. But, though human life on 
the .whole is pointless to Jeffers, there does 
remain in his poems a tragic dignity in the 
very tenacity and toughness of the human 
character. Similar to Jeffers in both technical 
experimentation and search for an elemental 
force. Hart Crane did dazzling and some- 
times irresponsible things with language 
(based upon ■ the "experiential nature” of 
. poetry and the “associational logic of the 
poetic word”), and turned to American phe- 
nomena as symbols (often obscure) of modem 
unity and faith (The Bridge, 1930). 

TTie advent of Freudian psychology, com- 
bined with post-war disillusion and Ae com- 
plexity of modem life, brought about in 
America a new type of ps}'chological litera- 
ture, perhaps best catalogued as ‘subjective 
naturalism.’ Here too the central theme was 
often bewilderment, revolt, or bitterness 
against civilization and the nature of man. 
Foreruilners of the type existed in the early 
- realists, .but Edgar Lee Masters most con- 
veniently marked the beginning of the con- 
certed movement, with his bmtally frank 
exposure of the hidden cankers and emotional 
ailments -of a small Illinois village, in Spoon 
River Anthology, (1915), a series of revelatory, 
ironic epitaphs sup^sedly spoken by the oc- 
. cupants of a cemetery and written in a col- 
loquial, cadenced, unrhymed verse vrith pow- 
erful qualities of compression, suggestion, 
dramatic contrast, and even exaltation when 
it avoids a descent into mere prose. Sherwood 
Anderson,’'‘ expressionistic story-teller who 
was, stylistically, probably the most influential 
prose writer of the period, rebelled even more 
specifically than Masters against the repres- 


sions and standardization of society. The sus- 
piciously autobiographical characters of his 
novels (Windy McPherson’s Son, 1916; Dark 
Laughter, 1925) and his collections of tales 
(Wineshurg, Ohio, 1919) suffer vaguely and 
with little directed vision from a profound 
dissatisfaction with the imiverse, finding what 
solace they can in a mystical, unhindered 
self-expression that is oftentimes closely con- 
nected with sex or the primal drives of nature. 
More recent writers that have shown charac- 
teristics of subjective naturalism are Conrad 
Aiken, poet and novelist (Selected Poems, 
1929; Blue Voyage, 1927, Great Circle, 
1933); Evelyn Scott (The Narrow House, 
1921; The Wave, 1929); Vardis Fisher (In 
Tragic Life, 1932); Kay Boyle; William 
Faulkner (The Sound and the Fury, 1929; 
Light in August, 1932). 

Closely allied to the ‘subjective naturalists’ 
were those post-war writers whose works mir- 
ror the pseiido-sophisticated struggle for per- 
sonal social adjustment that dominated the 
twenties. Almost universally their medal of 
memories was struck with two faces: the first 
shrewd, ‘liberal,’ and sardonic; the other 
moody, dark, and tending toward the melo- 
dramatic or psychopathic. These two sides 
of the so-called ‘jazz-age’ left a definite im- 
print upon such novelists as Floyd Dell 
(Moon-Calf, 1920); F. Scott Fitzgerald (The 
Great Gatsby, 1925); Ben Hecht (Erik Dom, 
1921), and upon such playwrights as Rachel 
Crothers (Let Us Be Gay, 1929; Susan and 
God, 1937-8); Susan Glaspell (The Verge, 
1921-2; Alison's House, 1930); Owen Davis 
(Icebound, 1923); George Kelley (The 
Show-Off, 1924; Craig’s Wife, 1925-^); 
Sidney Howard (Ned McCobb’s Daughter, 
1926), Maxwell Anderson (Saturday’s Chil- 
dren, 1927); Zoe Akins (The Greeks Had a 
Word for It, 1930; The Old Maid, 1935); 
Sidney Kingsley (Dead End, 1935-6; The 
World We Make, 1939); Lillian Heilman 
(The Children’s Hour, 1934: The Little 
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Foxes, 1938-9; Watch on the Rhine, 1941); 
Clare Boothe (The Women, 1936; Kiss the 
Boys Good-Bye, 1938). The effect has, of 
course, been variously muted and transmuted 
by the individual tendencies of these authors. 
That is especially true for Maxwell Ander- 
son, who, nevertheless, in collaboration with 
Laurence Stallings in the robust war-play 
What Price Glory (1924; 1926), dealt with 
‘the small man’ in a conflict he is unable to 
idealize; and who in his later work— which 
is marked by a laudable experimentation with 
poetic drama (Winterset, 1935)— has based 
his tragedy upon the theme of "victory in 
defeat,” a transcending ennoblement in the 
face of disaster (Mary of Scotland, 1933; Key 
Largo, 1939). Perhaps James Thutbet, satirist, 
cartoonist, playwright (The Male Animal, 
1940— with Elliott Nugent) and author of a 
peculiarly penetrating type of sketch-short 
story (My World— and Welcome to It, 1942), 
should also be included in , this group, espe- 
cially as the most explicit analyst of the ‘war- 
of-the-sexes’ theme that occupies so large a 
part of modem literature. 

Another type of sensitive response to mod- 
em complexity involved an essentially ro- 
mantic revelation of emotional inner fires. 
This appears to be basic in the ‘subconsciously 
organic’ verse of the scholar and poet William 
Ellery Leonard (T^vo Lives, 1922, a sonnet- 
sequence), in the sensitive, brief lyrics of 
‘‘emotional irritation” in The Collected Poems 
of Sara Teasdale Ci937)> and in the domi- 
nantly emotional poems and sonnets (Fatal 
Interview, 1931) of Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
It also lay behind the hungry search for peace 
that ran like a gnawing pain through the 
novels of Thomas Wolfe, whose autobi- 
ographical heroes struggle against emotional 
deficiencies, within themselves, until eventu- 
ally (Jou Can’t Go Home Again, 1940) by 
a ‘‘total renunciation of the errors men live 
by,” Wolfe swept the way cleat for a new 
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faith in the future promise of America. Quite 
the opposite from these self-contained dis- 
turbances, but equally romantic, were the 
escapisms of James Branch Cabell and Joseph 
Hergesheimer. Cabell, author of thirty-odd 
books of verse, essays, and fiction, is noted 
chiefly for his earlier latinated and cabalistic 
prose, used either in erotic doiible entcudrc 
(Jurgen, 1919) or as a vehicle for an esoteric 
fantasy which is invariably punctured upon 
the ironic prongs of actuality (The Cream 
of the Jest, 1917). Beyond Life C1919) and 
Preface to the Past (1936) contain Cabell’s 
main artistic theories. Hergesheimer also 
seemed alienated from present-day reality in 
his penchant for the simplicity, boldness, and 
‘taste’ of past ‘aristocratic’ virtues, which be- 
come in his novels ironically subject to the 
crassness of modem life (Java Head, 1919; 
Balisand, 1924); and his sensorily poignant 
style revealed a loving fascination with ex- 
ternal beauty that (like Wolfe’s) seemed too 
often content with the first meaning of thiiigs. 

One of the most important artistic responses 
to the modem world was that which— un- 
swervingly honest in portrayal of the mingled 
vices and virtues of man in an uncompromis- 
ing universe— still persisted in a philosophical 
search for a faith beyond naturalism. Eldest 
‘seeker for the Grail’ was Edward Arlington 
Robinson, whose central interest, despite 
strong criticism of the regimentation and ma- 
terialism of society (Dionysus in Douht, 
1925), was with the spirit of a mankind beset 
by its own unstable character. Thus, although 
influenced by Hardy, Robinson’s search for 
the ‘‘fearful tmth”— no matter where it led- 
was more akin to Greek tragedy than to 
naturalism; and its non-didactic approach to 
the permanently human seems sometimes al- 
most^ Shakespearean. In the midst of this 
tragic view of life, however, Robinson found 
a muted Transcendental hope: "the black and 
awful chaos of the night” lightened by the 
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coining glory of the Light”, CCredo, 1897). 
The Malt Against the Sky C 1916), which 
artistically examines different human attitudes 
toward universal destiny, culminates in the 
faith that "we may laiigh and fight and sing,” 

And of our transience here make offering 

To an orient Word that will not he erased. 

Man’s hope rests then in the movement of 
d^ire away from the immediate and material. 
“The world is not a ‘prison-house,’ ” he once 
said,' "but a kind of spiritual kindergarten 
where hewdldered infants are trying to spell 
God with the rvrong blocks.” This trans- 
cendent faith in the midst of tragedy Robin- 
son has re-af 5 rmed as late as 1935 in the 
poetic narrative King Jasper. 

Like Robinson, Eugene O’Neill’^ has em- 
phasized the relation of man, not to man, but 
to the universe. And, except for a few plays 
of social criticism (The Hair)’ Ape, 1922; 
The Great God Brmvn, 1926; Marco Millions, 
1927-8) and the comedy of Ah, Wilderness! 
(1933), O’Neill’s dramas have concentrated 
upon those forces and motivations that make 
men unhappy. Beneath all, to him, lay "the 
death of the old God and the failure of science 
and materialism to give any satisfactory new 
one for the sumving primitive religious in- 
stinct.” Although this tremendous theme has 
often seemed to overtax his medium, and 
despite the fact that his thinking appears 
more emotional and mystical than intellectual, 
O’Neill’s work has showm a definite if inter- 
mittent progress toward positive faith. His 
first naturalistic tragedy of frustration due to 
blind external forces, in Beyond the Horizon 
(1920), became a study of fear in The Em- 
peror Jones Cl 920-1), a sjTubolic dread of the 
sea in Anna Christie (1921-2), and the 
thwarting of a hopeful spark of love through 
race distinctions in All God’s Chilhni Gdt 
Wings Cl 924) and through lust and passion 
in Desire Under the Elms C 1924-5). Then 
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the search turned inward %vith the Freudian 
psychology of The Great God Brown and the 
subtle, nine-act Strattge Interlude C1928); 
and after Dynamo C1929) had warned against 
accepting material power as diwnity, a trilogy 
of morbid, destructive passion. Mourning Be- 
comes Electra O93O, reached the level of 
tragic fulfillment, with a suggestion that ex- 
piational control lies %vithin men. And finally, 
in the last play of this period. Days With- 
out End Cl 934)1 the earlier mystical ex- 
altation and optimism of Lataims Laughed 
C1927) is identified with the traditional 
CChristian) disciplines of the race; and the 
search for spiritual peace seems resolved. 

After twelve years of silence, O’Neill re- 
turned CThe Iceman Cometh, 1946) in sur- 
face simplicity and naturalistic sordidness, 
with a group of Bowery derelicts hiding from 
themselves in unending drunkenness and 
“pipe-dreams,” to drown an unacknowledged 
fear and shame from which the only release 
is brought by the Iceman Death. 

Others besides Robinson and O’Neill have 
found an elusive gleam; for negation giving 
way to faith has been an increasingly com- 
mon process in recent literature. Robert 
Emmet Sherwood, suave and clever dramatist 
noted for his careful gathering of material, is 
a good example of the cynical sophisticate 
^Reunion in Vienna, 193 1-2) and disillu- 
sioned intellectual CThe Petrified Forest, 
1934-5; Idiot's Delight, 1936) that has moved 
from a futile pacifism to impassioned bel- 
ligerency in the defence of human liberty 
(Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 1938-9; There Shall 
Be No Night, 1940, rev. 1943). The poet 
Wallace Stevens represents a similar shift 
from disillusion wath modem life CHarmo- 
nium, 1923) to a faith in the power of man’s 
imagination (The Man with the Blue Guitar, 
1937), a dream shared with even greater in- 
tensity by Louise Bogan and L&nie Adams. 
A bit less convincing in terms of organic art 
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were the aloof resolutions made by the so- 
called ‘expatriate’ group, whose history has 
been admirably chronicled by Malcolm Cow- 
ley in Exiles Return C1934), T. S. Eliot’s 
earlier flippant intellectual pessimism 
frock and Other Ohservations, 1917; The 
Waste Land, 1922; The Hollow Men, 1925) 
changed to veneration for an idealized British 
tradition (he became a naturalized British 
subject in 192.7), shown in verse CAsh- 
Wednesday, 1930), in pageant-drama (Mttr- 
der in the Cathedral, 1935) and increasingly 
in prose essays (For Lancelot Andrewes, 
1928; After Strange Gods, 1934); and Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s post-war poems of hopeless- 
ness (The Hamlet of A. MacLeish, 1928) 
found an antidote in social awareness (New 
Found Land, 1930; A Time to Speak, 1941, 
a collection of prose); hut Ezra Pound, whose 
allusive, flexible Cantos (19255.) deal mainly 
with the wreck of civilizations, has apparently 
become neither reconciled nor repatriated to 
American life. A good many other disillu- 
sioned intellectuals in the meantime found a 
positive program in social revolt, oftentimes 
combined with a growing faith in humanity. 

The ‘hard-boiled’ or ‘primitivist’ school of 
prose writers came, like the expatriates, from 
what Gertrude Stein called the lost genera- 
tion.’ Ernest Hemingway,’^ artistic leader of 
the group, is one of the most vivid writers of 
fiction in American literature. In most of his 
earlier work the negations and contradictions 
that are its backbone, seemingly lay outside 
America in both spirit and setting; now they 
appear almost internationally prophetic of 
the war and violence of a decade later. Fol- 
lowing the war-hom stories of In Our Time 
(1924; 1925) he seemed obsessed with a 
rigid, immobile embracing of disaster and the 
destructive element in man; and against 
violent death, maudhn drunkenness, ‘dead 
love’ and sensual sprees he generally pitted 
only a kind of benumbed stoicism, based upon 
physical endurance, physical satisfaction, and 


hostilily toward sham (A Farewell to Arms 
1929; Death in the Afternoon, 1932). How- 
ever, in For Whom the Bell Tolls (1940) 
there appeared an enriching return to a sense 
of the commimity of man— barely peeping 
through the underlying grip of destruction- 
which may indicate future positive statements. 
The chief followers in Hemingway’s success- 
ful genres of affectedly imaffected naturalism 
and brutality were Erskine Caldwell, James 
M. Cain (The Postman Always Rings Twice, 
i934)> William Faulkner, James T. Farrell. 

One final literary attitude toward .man's 
place in life may be called a ‘realism of ac- 
ceptance.’ Generally •without recourse to spe- 
cific philosophies, and avoiding vague opti- 
mism, a number of writers have faced modem 
existence ■with courage, determination and 
perspective. Of such are the better plays of 
Sidney Howard, such as They Knew What 
They Wanted (1924), The Silver Cord 
(1926) and The Ghost of Yankee Doodle 
(1937), and perhaps the lighter-weight come- 
dies of manners by N. S. Behrman (Rain 
from Heaven, 1934). Representative among , 
many noveh'sts might be Ernest Poole (The 
Harhor, 1915); among the poets, John Hall 
Wheelock (The Black Panther, 1922), Elinor ' 
Wylie (Collected Poems, 1932; Collected 
Prose, 1933), Dr. William Carlos Williams 
(Collected Poems, 1938). 

Naturally, America pro-vided the setting for 
the great majority oLthe works so far dis- 
cussed; but ‘the American scene,’ both good 
and had, has also shared an equal thematic 
place in modem American literature with the 
examination of mankind’s motives and pur- 
poses. This is particularly evident in three 
aspects: social and economic criticism; local 
or regional portraiture; and maturing aware- 
ness of our cultural individuality. 

The most spectacular, energetic and atten- 
tion-drawing section of receiit literature has 
imdoubtedly been that dealing with the po- 
litical, economic, and social unrest within the 
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nation. In fact, it has for some authors 
critics seemed to dominate or even eliminate 
other considerations and factors. And few 
writers after 1930 have remained untouched 
by it.^ This contemporary social inter^t had 
its first stage, before World War I, in the 
‘muclcraidng movement’ of journalistic ex- 
posure and protest, which is chronicled, along 
with modem liberal and radical movements, 
in the important Autobiography C1931!) of 
Lincoln Steffens. It was at- about the same 
time that Upton Sinclair began his long, pro- 
lific career as a pamphleteer, novelist, and 
politician, during which he has produced over 
100 separate works, including some 50 novels 
which range from The Jungle Cigo 6 '), a 
socialistic expose of the meat-packing indus- 
try; through King Coal (1917), The Goose- 
step 0192.3)1 Oil! (1927), Boston O1928), The 
Flivver King C1937)) all criticizing various 
aspects of American life; to his most recent 
series of cycloramic ‘Lanny Budd’ novels, 
which gather together an enormous amount 
of accurate information about world history 
since the First World War. These last six 
books eWorld’s End, Between Two Worlds, 
Dragon’s Teeth, Wide Is the Gate, Presi- 
dential Agent, and Dragon Harvest: 1940- 
45), the fruit of Sinclair's indefatigable pas- 
sion for details and his practiced craftsman- 
ship in using the devices of narrative excite- 
ment, have received more serious critical 
acclaim than any of his other works, despite 
their typical episodic, manufactured structure 
arid non-aesthetic defects. 

' Frorii the same period came H. L. Mencken, 
influential and aggressive iconoclast, who be- 
came, as co-founder and editor of The Ameri- 
can Mercury C1924 ^ and as a mercurial 

critic in the six series of Prejudices C1919- 

* The arrangement of authors under different top- 
ical heads in this' essay obviously should not be con- 
strued as ‘pigeonhole’ finabty. It is dictated by the 
.demands of brevity and the attempt to show what 
seem to be major trends. 
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2.7)» the intellectual leader of numerous rest- 
less youthful thinkers of the twenties.- His 
castigation of convention, sham, and dullness 
found its most able kindred spirit in Sinclair 
Lewis,"^ vitriolic satirist of middle-class village 
life CMain Street, 1920; Babbitt, 1922) and of 
‘respectable’ hj’pocrisy Calmer Gantry, 1927;" 
Gideon Planish, 1943). Typically ‘American’ 
in their brash gusto and moral earnestness, 
Lewis’s books Cwith the possible exception 
of Dodsworth, 1929) seem primarily problem 
or thesis novels employing ‘reahstic’ caricature 
to drive home their point (as in his gaudy 
but effective danger-signal against dictator- 
ship, It Can’t Happen Here, 1935); but un- 
like Upton Sinclair, Lewris has also been in- 
terested in people simply as hiunan beings, 
so that his best works (as Arrtnvsmiih, 1925) 
attain a character development that rises above 
mere puppetry. And the most ‘social’ of his 
novels, Ann Vickers C1933), is also the most 
patently ‘psychological.’ 

Not all recent satire— and the age has in- 
spired a great deal of it— has been as serious- 
faced as the photographic indictments of 
Lewis. The finest satiric craftsman of the cen- 
tury, Ring[oldj Lardner, was just as ‘puritan’ 
in his icy dissection of hiunan avarice and 
emptiness, and infinitely more savage in his 
pessimism; and yet, like Mark Twain, whom 
in many respects he resembled, he was popu- 
larly regarded as a humorist. Writing in an 
inspired transcription of the lowest level of 
the colloquial (You Know Me Al, 1916; The 
Love Nest and Other Stories, 1926), he de- 
nied his inanely loquacious, egoistic, unstable 
characters the least shred of dignity, in love, 
passion, or even death— their only tragedy 
being that of blithe stupidity. But despite his 
talent and artistry, Lardner kidded his own 
work (How to Write Short Stories, 1924), 
ironically refused his owm potentialities, and, 
aside from his negative anger, seemed in the 
end helpless before the deeper meanings of 
life. The satiric touch of the playwright 
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ing his post-war sense of neurosis and aliena- 


George S. Kaufman has been much lighter, 
generally verging upon farce or travesty, in 
his many collaborations— Beggar on Horse- 
hack Ci 9 m 0 with Marc Connelly; The Royal 
Family (1928) and Stage Door (1936) with 
Edna Ferber; June Moon (1929-30) with 
Lardner; Of Thee 1 Sing (1931) with Morris 
Ryskind and George and Ira Gershwin; I’d 
Rather Be Right (1937) and The Man Who 
Came to Dinner (1939) with Moss Hart. 
And Don Marquis (,archy and mehitahel, 
1927), e. e. ciunmings and Kenneth Fearing 
have exploited the most unusual possibihties 
of free verse in their jazzed but often serious 
satiric comments upon the American scene, 
while the New Yorker trio of S. J. Perelman, 
Dorothy Parker, and James Thiurber, evolving 
a kind of wisdom touched by madness, have 
remained the most tvitdly amusing of the 
modem satirists. A wit of quite another cast 
hes in the ironic imphcations beneath the 
deceivingly simple and low-pitched nostalgia 
of John P. Marquand’s The iMte George 
Apley (1937) and the polished craftsmanship 
of his So Little Time (1943). Marquand’s 
subtle, sympathetic satire of Brahmin Boston 
and Victorian New England seems on the 
whole more artistically effective than the basic 
alienation of George Santayana’s similar 
thesis novel. The Last Puritan (1935). 

The more recent equivalent of the earlier 
hterature of exposmre and castigation has been 
that of documentary evidence and revolution- 
ary protest, which ranges in approach from 
the broadly 'sociological’ to the more radical 
‘proletarian’ and doctrinaire “Marxist’ posi- 
tions. Indicative of the strong note of rebellion 
in this work is the artistic experimentation 
that frequently has accompanied it in all the 
hterary types. The broadest critical scope, 
aside from the ambitious novels of Upton 
Sinclair, is probably . shown in John Dos 
Passos’ icily rational trilog)^ U. S. A. (The 
4znd Parallel, 1930; 1919, 1932.; and The Big 
Money, 1936— in one'v., i938>^ which, climax- 


tion in Three Soldiers (1921) and his natu- 
rahstic disillusion with America in Manhattan 
Transfer (1925), has set out “to put the add 
test to existing institutions and to strip the 
veils off them.” In spite of the basic personal 
pessimism of this episodic trilogy, and its 
unrealistic exclusion of all middle ground, it 
stands as a profoimd creative diagnosis of a 
part' of our cultural pattern; and especially in 
the last volume Dos Passos has shown a de- 
veloped mastery of both his unusual frame- 
work technique and his symbolic characters. 
Since U. S. A. Dos Passos has imdergone a 
personal re-orientation in social beliefs, ad- 
mitting in Adventures of a Young Man 
Cl 939) the failure of the communistic hope 
that had marked the trilogy, and turning in 
The Ground We Stand On (1941) to a his- 
torical survey of American republican tradi- 
tions. Two works similar to U. S. A. in their 
sweeping intent are the proletarian trilogy of 
Josephine Herbst (Pity Is Not Enough, 1933; 
The Executioner Waits, 1934; Rope of Gold, 
1939) 3 nd Wallace Stegrier’s leisurely, de- 
tailed Big Rock Candy Mountain C1943), 
which traces one family through the first 
third of the present century in Ganada and 
the U. S. James T. Farrell’s Studs Lonigan 
trilogy C 1932-35) likewise covers those tur- 
bulent three decades, but limits its natural- 
istic stream-of-consciousness treatment to 'the 
squalid urban environment of Chicago, as 
does also his more recent Daimy O’Neill’ 
tetralogy. Other representative protests against 
the urban or industrial environment are found 
in Ehner Rice’s plays, the expressionistic The 
Adding Machine (1923) and the naturahstic 
Street Scene (1929); Waldo Frank’s novel 
The City Block (1922); Albert Halper’s The 
Foundry C1934) and The Chute Ci 937)5 
the verse of such experimental proletarian 
poets as Lola Ridge (The Ghetto, 1918); 
Horace Gregory (Chorus for Survival, 1935); 
Muriel Rukeyser (U. S. 1, 1938). Perhaps 
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the most doctrinaire proletarian group arose 
among the- writers for the "Group Theatre” 
and “Theatre Union”: Clifford Odets (\Vait- 
hig for Lefty, 1935; A^mke and Sing, 1935); 
Irwin Shaw (The Gentle People, 1939); 
Albert Maltz; George Sklar; John H. Lawson. 

The racial and economic problems of the 
South have also produced a great deal of 
sociological and proletarian literature. A pio- 
neer in- the realistic handling of Southern 
social problems was Thomas S. Stribling; his 
Birtljriglit C1922) and Teeftallow Qtg-2.6— 
dramatized as Rope, 1928) boldly handled 
race prejudice and miscegenation, and his tril- 
ogy of The Forge (1931), The Store (1932) 
and The U^tpnished Cathedral C1934) 
charted the rise and fall of a Southern middle- 
class family. Erskine Caldwell’s macabre de- 
pictions of degradation and brutality among 
the sharecroppers in Tobacco Road (1932— 
dramatized by Jack Kirkland in 1933), God’s 
Little Acre C1933) and the jolting short 
stories of Kneel to the Rising Sun C1935), 
like much of the work of William Faulkner 
(see below), are suspect as tonrs de force in 
naturalistic horror or grim humor, but do 
reach sociological implications in dealing with 
white degeneracy in certain areas of the 
South. The plays of Paul Green (The Field 
God, .1927; The House of Connelly, 1931) 
and the novels of Grace Lumpkin are much 
more specific upon the same questions, how- 
ever; while the racial problem has had emi- 
nehdy serious treatment in the poems, novels 
and short stories of two negro wrriters, Langs- 
ton Hughes and Richard Wright (Native 
Soil, 1940) as well as in a noteworthy novel 
by Lillian Smith, Strange Emit (1944). 

As a major, miter whose work has shown 
increasing interest in the social problems of 
America, John Steinbeck’^ is outstanding— 
not only because of his artistry, but also be- 
cause he has encompassed so many of the 
literary solutions for the modem dilemma, 
and has, in his blend of romance and natural- 


ism, to some extent paralleled the 'American 
dream’ of personal freedom. Against the curse 
of human frustration he has successively 
championed romantic power-bent indhidual- 
ism (The Cup of Gold, 1929), violent neo- 
paganistic renunciation and bloody sacrifice 
(To a God Unhiowm, 1933), naive, amoral 
primitivism (Tortilla Flat, 1935), sheer opti- 
mism (In Dubious Battle, 1936), personal ties 
with the soil (Of Mice and Men, 1937), 
humane lovingkindness and organized resist- 
ance (The Grapes of Wrath, 1939), and stub- 
born independence of spirit (The Moon Is 
Down, 1942). Never completely espousing 
proletarian collectivism, he has nevertheless 
advanced from primitivistic escape to a recog- 
nition of the need for social controls; and, 
always, the optimism just stressed in his work 
has been more than balanced by a realistic 
recognition of the actualities of human suf- 
fering. So much cannot be said for the im- 
petuous, artless fantasy of William Saroyan’s 
skeins of short sketches (The Daring Young 
Man on the Flying Trapeze, 1934; My Name 
Is Aram, 1940; The Human Comedy, 1943) 
and plays (The Time of Your Life, 1939), 
which, nevertheless, strike a bright note of 
faith in human nature. 

The most persistent American literary an- 
tithesis to proletarian dissent has been that 
‘regionalism’ which developed beyond the ear- 
lier local color impulse; for, either optimistic 
or pessimistic, it has constantly emphasized 
the uniquely American facets of our culture. 
It has given bone and sinew to the work of 
such Eastern writers as Robinson, Frost, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Wilbert Snow (Maine 
Coast, 1923; etc.) and Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin (Collected Poems, 1939). And it has 
entered strongly into the prose of such West- 
ern authors as Willa Gather, Steinbeck, 
Saroyan, the popular Zane Grey and Stewart 
Edw'ard Vffiite, and Oliver LaFarge (Laugh- 
ing Boy, 1929), and the drama by Lynn 
Riggs, Green Grow the Lilacs (i93^> l^f^t 
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made into the refreshing musical comedy 
OhJahovia). But. its most persistent effects are 
shown in the hlid-West and the South. 

The Mid-West background, as we have 
seen, lay evident in Dreiser, Masters, Sher- 
wood Anderson, and the Chicago naturalistic 
school, and it continued to exert its influence. 
Zona Gale’s optimistic and satiric prose 
(Trirndsluf Village, 1908; Miss Lalu Bett, 
1920; Yellow Gentians, and Blue, 1927) 
stemmed from Wisconsin village hfe. CNicho- 
las) Vachel Lindsay’s pamphleteering human- 
itarian civic crusading CAdvetihires While 
Preaching the Gospel of Beauty, 1914) spoke 
for the agrarian, frontier, democratic, evan- 
gelistic heritage of the section; and his orally- 
conceived experimentation in poetic move- 
ment and rhythm QThe Congo, 1914; The 
Chinese Nightingale, 1917; Collected Poems, 
r923, rev. 1925) was a deliberate attempt to 
bring poetry hack to the folk level. Carl 
Sandburg’^ emerged .in 1914 as the most 
colloquially authentic interpreter of the harsh, 
brutal, energetic rudeness and the simple 
fancy and beauty of the Mid-West’s indus- 
trial and agricultural life ^Chicago Poems, 
igi6; Comhuskers, 1918; Smoke and Steel, 
igT.o). Ruth Suckow realistically delineated 
her native section' both in novels CCountry 
People, 1924; The Folks, 1934) and short 
stories Qmva Interiors, 1926), as did Louis 
Bromfield (The Green Bay Tree, 1924; The 
Farm, 1933) and Phil Strong (State Fair, 
1932), while Ole Rolvaag dealt with the 
tragedies of immigrant life in the Dakota ter- 
ritory ((Giants in the Earth, 1927). And the 
poets John G. Neihardt, Lew Sarrett, and 
Paul Engle found material for expression in 
the traditions and life of the region. 

. Regional influences have been particularly 
potent in the South. Ellen - Glasgow,’*^ for 
example, has written most of her novels di- 
rectly around the chan^g life of her native 
Virginia, from the Civil War to the present; 
and although her balanced, hmnanistic treat- 


ment has raised her work above the merely 
local color or problem novel category, she has 
filled in a complete cultural history of the old 
and new South, thematically summed up in 
In This Our Life (1941]). Along the way 
she had seriously suggested the need for effete 
modem aristocracy to revitalize itsdf (The 
Miller of Old Church, 1911), for women to 
prepare themselves to take an active part in 
the world’s work (Virginia, 1913), for all to 
face the realities and irony of life without 
refuge in decayed codes of gentility, senti- 
mentality, and chivalry (Barrett Grotind; 
192^; The Romantic Comedians, 1926), and 
for the modem disillusioned generations to 
draw once again upon the old pioneering 
faith of their forefathers (Vein of Iron, 1935). 
But the nobility of standard with which Miss 
Glasgow reversed a nostalgic past and scruti- 
nized the present is not so evident in Wolfe’s 
rejection of the modem South, Caldwell’s 
brutal sniggering at it, and William Faulk- 
ner’s deep-South negative, rebellious, patho- 
' logical hatred of the Negro, the flapper, and 
Northern industrialism in his brilliant but 
difficult novels (The Sound and the Ftiry, 
1929; Light in August, 1932; Absalom! 
Absalom!, 1936) and short stories (These 
Thirteen, 1931). And the neo-agrarian “Fugi- 
tive” group of poets and critics, John Crowe 
Ransom (Chills and Fever, 1924), Donald 
Davidson (The Tall Men, 1927), Robert 
Penn Warren (Thirty-six Poems, 1935) and 
Allen Tate, have used their experimental 
verse technique of complexity and indirec- 
tion to champion a kind of pro-Southem 
regional chauvinism, most clearly outlined in 
their prose symposium. I'll Take My Stand 
(1930). An entirely different kind of pastoral 
regionalism is foimd in the traditional lyrics 
of Lizette W. Reese, and in the Florida novels 
of Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings (South Moon 
Under, 1933; The Yearling, 1938).' 

The lore and mind of the Negro have 
formed almost a separate regional literature 
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as handled by the novelists Dubose Hejnvard 
CPorgy, 1925— dramatized, 1927; and adapted, 

' with George Gershwin, as the»opera Porgy 
and Bess, 1935) and Julia Peterkin (Scarlet 
Sister Mary', 1928); by the dramatist Paul 
Green (In Abraham’s Bosom, 1927); by the 
short story writer Roark Bradford (01’ Man 
Adam an His Chillun, 1928— adapted by the 
dramatist^ Marc Gonnelly as The Green Pas- 
ture, 1930); and by such distinguished Negro 
poets as Claude McKay (Harlem Shadows, 
1922), Dr. James Weldon Johnson (God’s 
Tronibones, 1927), Countee Cullen, Langs- 
- ton Hughes. 

The modem resurgence of Tiistorical fic- 
tion’ reveals a literary sense of American cul- 
tural maturity just as strongly as the regional 
studies. A few representatives of the many 
authors are Irving Bacheller, Joseph Herges- 
heimer, James Boyd (Drums, 1925), Edna 
Ferber (Shaw Boat, 1926; Cimarroti, 1930), 
Elizabeth Maddox Roberts (The Time of 
Man, 1926), Walter D. Edmonds (Drums 
alotig the Mohawk, 1936), Harold L. Davis 
(Honey in the Horn, 1935), Margaret 
Mitchell (Gone with the Wind, 1936), Ken- 
neth Roberts (Northwest Passage, 1937), 
Conrad Richter (The Trees, 1940), Joseph 
Pennell (The Histor)' of'Rome Hanks, 1944), 
and such biographer-novelists as Gertrude 
Atherton, Esther Forbes, Frances Winwar 
and Howard Fast.. Closely allied wth both 
■ - the regional and historical tendencies are such 
collections and studies as Carl Sandburg’s 
The American So 7 tgbag (1927), John and 
.Alan Lomax’s American Ballads and Folk- 
songs (1934) and B. A. Botkin’s great A 
Treasury of American Folklore (1944). 

National maturity is ewdent too in the 
' work of such historians as Charles and Mary 
Beard, Carl Becker, Samuel Eliot Morison, 
A. M. Schlesinger, Henry S. Commager, 
Dixon Ryan Fox, and James .Truslow Adams 
(Adams acted as editor-in-chief of the monu- 
mental Dictioiiary of American History, 5 v. 
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and index, 1940). And in such literature of 
ideas as has been written by Walter Lippman, 
Vernon L. Farrington, James Han'ey Robin- 
son, Merle Curti, the American coming of 
mental age is at least forecast. It is perhaps 
more a sign of the age’ than of any particular 
American development that science has as- 
sumed an outstanding and too often mistaught 
significance in literature— both as a field for 
‘serious’ writing and as an aesthetic catalyst 
for imaginative authors. But the high caliber 
of literary journalism revealed by William 
Allen White, Heywood Broun, Vincent 
Sheean, Bert Leston Taylor, E. B. White, 
Franklin P. Adams, Raymond Clapper, Quen- 
tin Rejmolds, and many others is a purely 
American achievement, and one that has met 
magnificently the demands of World War II, 
especially in the work of such recorders 
and commentators as W. L. White (They 
Were Expendable, 1942), Ernie Pyle (Here 
Is Your War, 1943) and John Hersey (Into 
the Valley, 1943; A Bell for Adano, 1944). 

Biography and autobiography both have 
shown a keener sense of purpose and a 
sounder philosophic basis than heretofore, but 
there has at the same time been a good deal 
of popularized hack-work. From the debunk- 
ing biographers of the twenties to the l)Tical 
re-interpreters of the thirties and the pains- 
taking actualists of the forties there was, how- 
ever, a consistent effort to avoid sentimentality 
and ‘whitewash,’ and the showy balloon of 
Freudian psychoanalysis was soon deflated to 
more proper dimensions as an interesting 
thouoh dangerous modem addition to the art 
of biography. And, most significant of all, 
modem biography learned from modem his- 
tory the value of placing the individual in a 
proper perspective with his own times. 

Of all the indications of American literary' 
self-confidence, however, none is more impor- 
tant than the recent philological and artistic 
recognition of the American colloquial lore 
and language. Emerson, VTiitman, Mark 
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Twain and some of the early realists had 
mined this rich vein of native ore, of course; 
hut its systematic and full development has 
come relatively recently through such scholars 
as G. P. Krapp, such independent thinkers 
as H. L. Mencken (The American Language, 
1919; 4th ed., 1936; Supplement I, 1945), and 
in the poetry of Frost, Sandburg, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet, and the prose of Lardner, Heming- 
way, Dos Passes, Stephen Vincent Benet^ may 
literally be said to he the culmination of the 
latest classical period of American literature, 
for he mastered again the old secret of ex- 
pressing not only the causes of things, but 
also their significance. In his short stories, 
novelettes and poems (The Selected Works 
of Stephen Vincent Benet, % v., 1942,) are 
encompassed the most typically American so- 
cial and humanistic approaches, always spoken 
in ‘the voice of the people’ with a self-confi- 
dent, regional, and colloquial maturity. Sig- 
nificantly, he belonged to no literary cult, 
‘generation,’ or group; and his brother William 
Rose Benet, poet-editor, summed up his indi- 
vidual qualities as “the persistent twinkle, the 
drawlingly American sense of humor, the 
keen appraisal of the follies and crimes of 
the time.” His John Broom’s Body (1928), a 
long poem employing a great variety of verse 
rhythms, and adapting narrative techniques 
heretofore generally used only in the novel, 
merits recognition as America’s truest modem 
epic, incomplete part though it is of a pro- 
jected series of works. Benet has used the 
poet’s means for sharing his knowledge and 
love of all America, and for searching out the 
real value of American life. 

It yet remains to consider briefly the tech- 
nical experimentation and literary theorizing 
that have marked indelibly the modem pe- 
riod.^ The practice of literary criticism, as 
such, has flourished; for not only has it been 

.“•For a more detailed discussion of these topics the 
reader is referred to a companion volume, A Dic- 
tionary of World Literature, Criticism-Forms-Tech- 
nique, ed. Joseph T. Shipley (1943T 


afforded added material through research, and 
novel methods through the ‘new psychology’ 
and ‘semantics,’ hut it has also been given 
more actual space for expression— in review 
sections, anthologies, university press puhli- • 
cations, and innumerable journals. The be- 
ginning of the basic interest in clarifying 
critical theories was Joel E. Spingam’s popu- 
larization of Bendetto Croce’s aestheticism, 
in The New Criticism (1911). Yet, of pure 
aestheticism there has been very htde, for the 
American moralistic strain invariably compli- 
cated the major critics’ positions. What seemed 
an important aesthetic tradition in T. S. Eliot 
(The Sacred Wood, 1920) now appears in- 
creasingly narrow and arbitrary, ho^ in his 
work and in that of the allied ‘intellectualists,’ 
who had in addition imbibed freely at the 
semantic font of I. A. Richards and others; 
but among their work R. P. Blackmur’s The 
Double Agent (1935), Allen Tate’s Beec- 
tionary Essays (1936) and John Growe Ran- 
som’s The World’s Body (1938) deserve high 
mention. Meanwhile, the fading classical 
aestheticism of New Humanism lingered in 
Norman Foerster, and briefly touched Ivor 
Winters; and the aesthetic impressionism of 
George Jean Nathan and H. L. Mencken be- 
came much tamer in other hands. Mencken’s 
violent 'iconoclastic conservatism,’ however, 
has apparently passed on to Bernard De Voto. 
The Marxian radicals as well as the hyper- 
aesthetes found cogent correction at the hands 
of such liberals as Randolph Bourne (The 
History of a Literary Radical, 1920), Edmund 
Wilson QAxel’s Castle, 1931) and Van Wyck 
Brooks (The Opinions of Oliver Allstofi, 
i94r). Brooks is most ably carrying on Lewis 
Mumford’s historical-patriotic point of view 
with a growing series of able, appealing cul- 
tural-literary histories (The Flowering of New 
England, 1936; New England: Indian Sim- 
mer, 1940; The World of Washington Irving, 
1944; Walt Whitman and His Contempo- 
raries, projected). Among the academic critics 
the older names of F. L. Pattee and John 
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Livingston Lowes are matched by such con-: 
temporary figures as F. O. Matthiessen, Theo- 
dore Spencer, Joseph Warren Beach. 

In both theorj' and practice tlie recent ‘new’ 
literatures have tended to extol above all else 
technical novelty and formal originality. A 1 -. 
though this has been a liberating and some- 
times excitingly fruitful movement, it has too 
often created ‘coterie-literature,’ ‘private lan- 
■guages,’ and ‘cults’ that have separated ‘art’ 
from popular communication. This hyper- 
aestheticism is most noticeable in poetry, 
where the admirable experimentalism encour- 
aged by such little magazines’ as Harriet 
Monroe’s discerning and well-balanced Poetry’, 
a Magazine of Verse (ipiz to date) later flew 
ofl^ on tangents of learned nonsense, esoteric 
exhibitionism, or verbal inesponsibility, which 
have tended to obscure the fine ex'pression of 
which the witers sometimes seem capable. 
Probably the most famous group-program was 
that of the “Imagists”— instigated by the e.x- 
patriate Ezra Pound, but soon taken over and 
codified by the forceful and energetic Amy 
Lowell Ced. Some Imagist Poets, 1915 IF.; 
Selected Poems, 1928), and represented in 
America by H[ilda] Djoolittle] CColIectcd 
Poems, 1925) and John Gould Fletcher 
(Selected Poems, 1938). A less doctrinaire 
but equally experimental use of the increas- 
ingly popular free verse or vers lihre marked 
the rather extravagant and fantastic, or at 
times childlike, averse of Alfred Kreymborg, 
the subtly musical and subjectively ps)'cho- 
logical poems of Conrad Aiken (Selected 
Poems, 1929), the disciplined but unusual 
lineation and metrics of Marianne Moore’s 
witty and ironic rhymes (Selected Poems, 
1933), the deliberate t}'pographical oddity of 
e. e. Cummings’ amused observations in verse 
(Collected Poems, 1938), and the attempt by 
Gertrude Stein to use words independently 
of dieir normal assodations. The tendency 
toward ‘private poetry,' seen in the aloof and 
secretive work of the expatriate Laura Riding, 
assumed various metaphysical characteristics 


in the verse of William Carlos Mb'lliams, 
Wallace Stevens, Elinor Wylie, John Hall 
MTieelock, Louise Bogan, Lfonic Adams, 
Genevieve Taggard. Metaphysical abstraction 
marked also the ‘Tugitive” group (named for 
their magazine, 1922-25) of Southern poets, 
John Crowe Ransom, Donald Daridson, Rob- 
ert Penn Warren; and it was implidt in the 
dissonance, free-association, and allusiveness 
of Ezra Pound’s Cantos and the ‘objectivist’ 
group that followed him, as well as the influ- 
ential but difficult ‘objective correladve’ tech- 
nique of T. S. Eliot, which uses privately- 
endowed words as s)’mbols for whole groups 
of ‘associated’ ideas. 

Drama, next to poetty’, has seen the most 
sensational e.xperimentalism during the mod- 
em period. Influenced by European advances, 
and nourished by the American branch of the 
little theatre’ movement as well as some 
college playhouses and workshops, this tech- 
nical searching has done a great deal to rc- 
dve American drama. Foremost among the 
experimenters has been, of course, Eugene 
O’Neill,’^ but the e.\pressionism of Elmer 
Rice’s The Adding Machine (1923), various 
staging techniques by writers for the ‘social 
theatre’ such as Irwin Shaw (Bur}’ the Dead, 
1936) and CliflFord Odets (Waiting for Lefty, 
1935), the poetic drama of Ma.xwell Ander- 
son (Winterset, 1935), the fantas}' of Saro- 
yan, and the bold ‘undress’ staging and fluid 
handling of time sequence by Thornton 
Wilder (Our Town, 1938; The Skin of Our 
Teeth, 1942) are important representative 
innovations. 

In prose, structural departures ha\-e been 
more sweeping than stylistic ones. Several 
basic influences may be observed at work in 
both realms, however: First in importance is 
perhaps the journalistic training of so m.any 
prose writers, which has turned them to the 
accumulation of detail widiout much em- 
phasis upon specific analysis and srnthesis. 
Closely allied \rith this tendenty are the de- 
liberate cultivation of harshness, the exploita- 
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rion of colloquialism and idiom, and the 
swaggering avoidance of 'grand style,’ which 
have beconre almost a cult. A slighdy further 
step in the same direction has created a fetish 
of artlessness, which has reached its present 
culmination in the w.ork of Saroyan. From 
another direction the early symbolistic tend- 
encies have led on one hand to Gertrude 
Stein’s "moment to moment emphasis in what 
is happening’’ in her important Three Lives 
(1909) and to her later futile attempt to 
empty literature of literary content, and on 
the other to such Jamesian developments of 
the static, situation as Willa Gather’s “novel 
demeubl6” and Thornton Wilder’s reconstruc- 
tions in retrospect. Symbolism has in addition 
combined with a Freudian renewal of the 
stream -of- consciousness device (subjective 
realism) to form one of the most typical ex- 
perimental conventions, seen most clearly in 
the fiction of Conrad Aiken, Kay Boyle, Eve- 
lyn Scott, William Faulkner, Vardis Fisher. 
Favorite devices to achieve this have been the 
dream-sequence, the mental 'flash-back,' the 
undirected reverie, the echo of dead voices, 
the ironic or symbolic insertion of material 
apparently having no direct bearing upon the 
'plot.’ Probably the most successful and repre- 
sentative experimentalist in the novel is Dos 
Passos, with his panoramic framework of 
'Biographies,’ 'The Camera Eye,’ and 'News- 
reels’ in 17 . S. A, 

Few writers have, like Wilbur Daniel 
Steele (Urkey Island, 1926), achieved their 
prose reputation entirely in the traditional 
short story, but significant advances in the 
form have been made in the last twenty years 
—first in the shadow of the Russian psycho- 
logical sketch and later independently along 
the lines evolved in the novel. The rather 
■transient nature of the mediums in which 
short stories usually first appear has led to 
their critical neglect, but some of the wittiest 
and even most polished writing of the mod- 
em period has been in that form, particularly 
in the often disdained 'popular’ magazines. 


The same stigma of transiency and popularity 
rests upon the great body of recent detective 
fiction, but likewise some of the most effective 
prose writers of today are doing at least a 
part of their work in that field. 

Two entirely new mediums, the radio and 
motion picture, as yet have not achieved any 
body of real literature, but drey will require 
increasing serious attention in the future. 
The screenwriting of such literary figures as 
Ben Hecht, Sidney Howard, Robert Sher- 
wood, Preston Sturges contains genuine artis- 
tic merit; and, aside from the polished scripts 
of Arch Oboler (Oholer Omnibus, 1945) and 
the experiments of Archibald MacLeish (Air 
Raid, 1938), radio has already uncovered a 
fine and true artist in Norman Corwin, whose 
best radio plays have been published in Thir- 
teen by Convin (1942). 

Merle Curti, The Growth of American Thought, 
19435 James D. Hart, The Oxford Companion to 
American Literature, 1941; Alfred Kreymtorg, Our 
Singing Strength; an Otitline of American Poetry, 
1620-1930, 1929; F. O. Matthiessen, American 
Renaissance, 1941; Perry Miller and T. H. Johnson, 
The Puritans, 1938; Fred B; Millett, Contemporary 
American Authors, 1940; F. L. Mott, A History of 
American Magazines, xy4i-i85o, 1930; E. H. 
O’NeiU, History of American Biography, 1935; V. L. 
Farrington, Main Currents in American Thought, 
3 V., 1927-30; Fred L. Pattee, The Development of 
the American Short Story, 1923; A. H. Quinn, 
American Fiction, an Historical and Critical Survey, 
1936; A History of the American Drama from the 
Beginning to the Civil War, 1923; A History of the 
American Drama from the Civil War to the Present 
Day, rev. ed., 1936; I. W. Riley, American Thought, 
from Puritanism to Pragmatism, 1923; W. F. Taylor, 
A History of American. Letters, with hihliography hy 
Harry Hartwick, 1936. , , . , 

Emerson C. Shuck 

LJ. S. AND Canadian Folk Literature. 

The basic and dominant strain in the folk 
literature of the United States and Canada 
is the same and is chiefly of Scotch, Irish and 
English origin. American Indian folklore was 
rich, as is shown by the vigor of its survivals 
in the small groups of Indians still alive, but 
it is disappearing with the Indian, leaving 
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lamentably few traces in pur liational folklore. 
(See North American.) Also African folklore 
(g.v.) is rich, but on arrival in North Amer- 
ica, it received far more influence than it 
gave, and the chief Negro contribution to our 
national folklore has been his manner of 
interpretation of our Scotch, Irish, English 
material, and his adaptation of it to its New 
World environment. A few continental Euro- 
pean strains have been transplanted over 
feirly large regions, and have taken root and 
grown in New World soil, like the French 
folklore of eastern Canada and New Orleans, 
the Spanish in southwestern U. S. A., the 
Scandinavian of Ae north midwest, and the 
German in Pennsylvania, but these strains 
have remained largely regional and have 
exerted little influence on our national folk- 
lore outside their own territory. Other, smaller 
European strains survive locally, but usually 
assimilate and disappear into our national 
folklore, especially in big cities, where such 
groups are usually found. 

With such a basis and admixture of other 
elements, for the- most part transplanted, our 
folklore is fast taking root in the new soil, 
adapting itself to its new environment, fusing 
its diverse elements, undergoing the natural 
changes that time contipually brings to all 
forms of culture, and, most important, creat- 
ing its own new contributions as a natural 
product of this new combination of human 
and environmental elements. But these proc- 
esses are still in the phase of robust and rapid 
change characteristic of the early period or 
youth of anything that grows, for our na- 
tional folklore is barely 300 years old, a mere 
moment in the long w'orld history of cultural 
evolution. This same shortness of time ex- 
plains the uniformity of our folklore, which 
' has not yet had time to develop very profound 
regional differences; besides, our population 
moves about freely, from, coast to coast, and 
has developed as t3ipical of its civilization the 
concept of "standardization,” which has de- 
terred regional developments. Some, indeed. 


believe that our folklore is being smothered 
to death in its youth by our highly developed 
transportation ^ facilities, radio, movies, and 
other forms of “standard” entertainment, 
abundant printing, literacy, education, and 
the like, and our transition from a rural- 
regional to an industrial-urban life. 

In folk narrative, we have practically noth- 
ing left of mythology. Of legend and tradi- 
tion, abundant new material has appeared. In 
the north woods, in the south, along the 
rivers of the midwest and on the great plains 
and deserts of the far west, legendary heroes 
have grown, like Davy Crockett, Mike Fink, 
Buffalo Bill, Jesse James, Roy Bean, Pecos 
Bill, Paul Bunyan, Febold Feboldson, John 
Henry, Johnny Appleseed, eloquently reflect- 
ing our pioneer spirit and ideals in their deeds 
of great strength and daring, their frontier 
resourcefulness, and their plain, democratic 
philosophy of life. In their early efforts to 
shape the future course of things in our land, 
sometimes with moral overtones, some of these 
heroes have acquired a certain aura of deifica- 
tion, and the traditional narration of their 
deeds has developed into what might be 
called, in a certain sense, a nascent mythol- 
ogy. As everywhere in the world, also in 
North America the Devil, witches, ghosts, fire- 
balls and Jack-o-lantems, and other creatures 
of human fancy have given rise to a rich 
stock of legendary accounts. Likewise, pecul- 
iar land formations, bodies of water, old 
abandoned buildings and haunted houses, 
plants, famous battles, hidden treasures, and 
the like have inspired among us numerous 
traditions. Among our folktales, our sense of 
realistic humor has made by far the most 
popular that type of jest or anecdote of lying 
or exaggeration often called the "tall tale,” as 
of the pumpkin vine that grew so fast it wore 
out its pumpkins by dragging them along the 
ground, or Babe, Paul Bunyan’s blue ox, 
whose ears are so far from his muzzle he can’t 
hear himself snort. The more incredible these 
are, the better we like them. They base their 
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subject matter on any tj-pical scene of our 
life: huge or fast growing plants (potatoes, 
beans, etc.), animals of extraordinarj' quali- 
ties or size (dogs, mosquitoes, etc.), unusual 
weather phenomena (sudden changes in tem- 
perature, rain, snow, etc.), remarkable hunt- 
ers, fools, and an infinite variety of materials. 
Of secondary popularity are animal tales: 
many new and many of European and even 
worldwide currency (Tarhaby, Mr. Fox, Brer 
Rabbit, Playing godfather, etc.). Magic, reli- 
gious and romantic tales, like Cinderella, the 
dragonslayer. Sleeping Beauty, magic objects, 
supernatural helpers, Christ and St. Peter, 
Patient Griselda, taming the shrew, seem to 
be disappearing from oral circulation and are 
known chiefly through hooks. 

In the hroad field of folk music, poetry, 
dance, game, and drama, most popular is the 
wealth of Anglo-American ballad material, 
some old, like Barbara Allen, others new, like 
John Henry, which is knovm among Negroes 
and whites alike. Perhaps more prolific, 
though often more restricted in their sphere 
of popularity, are our folksongs. There are 
songs of sailors, lumberjacks, miners, hoboes, 
farmers, cowboys, and of the mountains, espe- 
cially the southern Appalachians, many of 
which have become known far and -wide by 
their radio popularity, like Cripple Creek, 
Shortnin’ Bread, etc. The folk dance is less 
vigorous, though some forms, like the square 
dance, still thrive. Folk drama seems to have 
vanished almost completely, except in the 
southwestern U. S. A., where a Spanish- 
Mexican tradition of the Shepherds’ play, etc., 
still, thrives. Many rhymes and games are cur- 
rent, especially among children: counting out 
rhymes, like Eeenie, rneeme, mynie, mo-, 
rhymes of ridicule, like Smarty, smarty, had a 
-party; play-party games, like Hog drovers, and 
many more. 

Materials in folk speech, and its special 
forms of proverb and riddle, are of ordinary 
abundance. In pronunciation, morphology 


and syntax, there are regional peculiarities 
notably among the less literate classes, though 
total differences from one .lialect area to 
another are not great and there is considerable 
uniformity in folk speech as in other types of 
folklore. There is a wealth of colorful material 
in place names, person names, nicknames, 
comparisons, and vocabularies of particular 
groups. A large portion of the proverbs and 
riddles are of international stock. The riddle 
question, which offers a good medium for our 
expression of humor, is quite popular: What’s 
the difference between Joan of Arc and 
Noah’s Ark? Joan vyas maid of Orleans; 
Noah’s was made of wood. 

The interrelations between folklore and 
literature are close. Thus the Devil crops up 
in written tales evetywhere from Irving’s The 
Devil and Tom Walker through Poe’s Never 
Bet the Devil Your Head to Stephen Vincent 
Ben^t’s The Devil and Daniel Webster. Radio 
borrows freely from folklore. Hillbilly bands 
and composers (e.g., Lamar Stringfield’s 
Southern Mountain Suite uses Cripple 
Creek) work in folk tunes; "gag” writers 
employ well-known folk jest-patterns; script 
writers build radio dramas of folk legends of 
pioneer heroes. Conversely, radio material 
may have enough popular appeal to catch on 
and be taken up by the folk. . . . There is 
httle likelihood that folklore, the prime source, 
will run dry. 

Periodicals and pubs, of the Southeastern, Amer- 
ican, Texas, California, Tennessee, Hoosier and other 
folklore societies, and American Speech; B. A. Bot- 
kin, Treasury of American Folklore (N. Y.), Croivn, 
1944; Idaho Lore, prepared hy the Federal writers’ 
project of WPA (Caldwell, Idaho), Caxton, 1939; 
J. R. Masterson, Tall Tales of Arkansaw (Boston), 
Chapman and Grimes, r943; C. Neely and J. W. 
Spargo, Tflies and Songs of Sottthem Illinois (Men- 
asha. Wise.), George Banta, r938; A. K. Davis, 
Traditional Ballads of Virginia (Cambridge), Hh- 
vard, 1929; H. Creighton, Songs and Ballads from 
Nova Scotia (Toronto and Vancouver), Dent, 1932; 
L. Shaw, Cotvhoy Dances (Caldwell, Idaho), Cax- 
ton, 1939. 

Ralph Steele Boggs. 
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URDU— See Indian. 

URUGUAYAN~See Spanish American. 
UYGUR— See Turkish. 

VANNETAIS— See Rreton. 

VEDIC— See Indian. • 

VENDA—See African. 


VENETIAN-See Italian. 
VENEZUELAN— See Spanish American. 
VERACRUZ— See Mexican. 
WALLACHIAN— See Romanian. 
WARRAU— See South American Indian. 


WELSH 


Except for the Greek and Latin, the Celtic 
literatures are the oldest in Europe, and 
among the living literatures of the world few 
have as long a continuous history. For Welsh 
the earliest manuscript evidence is three 
stanzas (.en^ynioti) written in the first half 
of the 9th c., and ten more added in the next, 
in a Latin manuscript of Juvencus which is 
now in the University Library, Cambridge. 
The ten form a complete religious poem, but 
the three Seem to be IjTic fragments once 
inserted in a prose tale that is now lost. Such 
poetry could not have .been wnritten with- 
out a considerable period of literary prepa- 
ration back of it, and for this we have some 
evidence. Nennius records a tradition, dating 
from the 8th c. or earlier, that in the time of 
Ida son of Eobba C547-559) Talhaem, 
"father of the Muse," and Neirin and Talies- 
sin and Bluchbard and Cian . . . "simnl in 
mo feinyore in poemate Brittcmnico clarue- 
Tunt." Bluchbard is otherwise unknorvn Cun- 
less the name intended be Llywarch, which 
is doubtful), and Talhae[a]m is practically 
so, but Neirin must be Aneirin^ whose poem, 
Y Gododdin, has come down to us in a later 
manuscript. Extensive research has confirmed 
the belief that this is what it purports to be, 
a genuine poem of the 6th or very early 7th c., 
although the existing text has been rearranged 
.and modernized. It is a series of eulogies for 
the warriors slain by the Angles in the Battle 


of Cattreath, probably Catterick in York- 
shire. In a few words Aneirin makes each of 
them live for us, for "the bards of the world 
assess the men of valor CBeird byt bamant 
U’yr o gallon),” "Short were their lives, long 
the yearning of their kinsmen for them CByrr 
eu hoedyl, hir eu hoet at eu carant),” "They 
shall be honored until the end of the world 
CHyt orfen byt etmyc vydant).” 

In Y Gododdin Taliesin’s*’ name is coupled 
tvith that of Aneirin, and we have in the 
early manuscripts a considerable body of 
poetry attributed to him. Many of these poems 
are clearly late— some even as late as the time 
of the Normans— and are merely versified 
renderings of works taught in the monastic 
schools; others use the name of Taliesin to 
give weight to vaticinations designed to keep 
up the spirit of the Welsh. But there are a 
number of others addressed to Urien Rheged 
and his son Owein (the Yvain of Arthurian 
romance) or to Gwallawg, another king men- 
tioned by Nennius, which seem to be genuine 
productions of the 6th c. The poems of this 
group are intensely patriotic in spirit, but 
somewhat pedestrian in tone. Later tradition 
associates with these poets the names of two 
others, Myrddin (Merlin) and Llytvarch the 
Old (Llpvarch Hen). Myrddin was by tradi- 
tion a prince of the North (Y Gogledd), a 
prophet as well as a poet. The poems attrib- 
uted to him may contain some early material. 
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but there is nothing in them that, in its 
present form, seems to he older than the 9th c. 

Llywarch^ the Old may have lived in the 
6th c. where tradition places him, but none 
. of the poetr)' associated with his name belongs 
to that period. By .the 9th he seems to have 
become the hero of a saga, the prose parts of 
which are lost, leaving only some of the 
poems. One series is concerned with the death 
in battle of Llywarch’s tvi'enty-four sons, leav- 
mg him to a lonely, helpless old age; another 
. series centering about the death of Cynddylan 
Lord of Pengwem is put into the mouth of 
Cynddylan’s sister Heledd. She feels that her 
words have brought about his downfall and 
the destruction of the good life she had 
known; “Long the course of the sun; longer 
my memories (Hir hwyl heul; hwy vyghou- 
yon).” The Llywarch Hen poems are mostly 
in the englyn form, and belong to Powys in 
north-east Wales, rather than to Cymric 
Scotland (Y Gogledd) as do the genuine 
poems of Aneirin and Taliesin and the poems 
attributed to Myrddin. These four poets, to- 
gether with a few minor ones about whom 
very little is known, are commonly called the 
Cynfeirdd (Primitive Bards). Their works 
have come down to us in four early manu- 
scripts, the so-called "Four Ancient Books 
of Wales.” These are The Black Book of 
Carmarthen (the oldest part ca. 1160), The 
Book of Aneirin (ca. 1250), The Book of 
Taliesin (ca. 1275), and The Red Book of 
Hergest (ca. 1375 and' later). There is also 
a White Book of Rhydderch (ca. 1275) which 
contains mostly prose. Until the contents of 
these and other manuscripts have been more 
thoroughly studied and classified by Welsh 
scholars, it is idle to attempt to pronounce 
upon most of the material. It was once as- 
sumed that no Welsh poetry from the cen- 
turies between the 6th and the 12th has been 
- preserved to us. But now Professor Ifor Wil- 
liams dates the LlywarcTi Hen ppetry about 
856 and the Arymes Prydein (Prophecy of 
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Britain") about 930. Probably much of the 
gnomic poetry and nature poetry which is so 
plentiful in the early manuscripts belongs to 
this period, and further study of the extant 
texts will doubtless do more to fill the gap. 

The Bards of the Princes. The editors of 
the Myvyrian Archaiology gave to the group 
of poets who filled the centuries between 
1081 and 1282 the name of Gogynfeirdd or 
“fairly early poets,” but it seems more appro- 
priate to call them “Bards of the princes,” 
since the court poets set the pattern for all the 
others. Many of these poets were of noble 
birth; the others were landholders, or at least 
freemen, for villeins and bondmen were not 
admitted to the order. In some families the 
craft was handed dovra from father to son 
for generations. The apprentice was subjected 
to a long course of traiiiing in the bardic 
traditions and the practice of his art; when, in 
the opinion of the fencerdd (chief poet), he 
had reached a satisfactory degree of pro- . 
ficiency, he paid the appropriate fee and was 
admitted to the order. His position was now 
seciure, for both law arid custom defined his 
privileges, as well as his duties. The status 
and the perquisites of the hardd teidu (fam- 
ily poet) are set down in the laws of Howel 
the Good (d. ca. 950); the -pencerdd, if pres- 
ent, took precedence of him, but was not a 
regular member of the household. The laws 
prescribed that the poet’s first songs should 
be “of God, and of the king who owns the 
palace”; provision was also made for 'a song 
to the queen should she desire it. The “poem 
to the Hng” is the commonest type, and was . 
usually a panegyric Qanvyrain) or an elegy 
Cmarvmad); that to God might be a mdnv- 
ysgctfn, or ’’death-bed song.” The poem to the 
queen or her daughter was the rhieingerdd or 
“maiden song.” All of the grammatical codes 
distinguish between the gwreic da who must 
not be addressed with words of love and the 
rhiein who may he, but there was so httle real 
feeling in the poems to the latter that the 
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same type came to te used for both. Provision 
was also made for poems to nuns. "When the 
princes replaced the kings, these -types of 
-poetry went on unchanged. 

The compositions of these court poets were 
formal, aristocratic, learned, and pompous. 
Proud of their art and of their high calling, 
which only the select might practice, they 
were deliberately obscure. Their vocabulary' 
was large, and archaic; it was composed chiefly 
' of nouns and adjectives, many of them com- 
pound, and these were piled one upon an- 
other \vith few connecting, verbs and rvith 
little indication of the grammatical syntax, 
which, for the most part, had to be supplied 
by the hearers. They used elaborate allitera- 
tion, and many rhymes, both internal and 
final. Their poetry u'as definitely designed to 
be chanted, not to be read. 

. The first of the Gogynfeirdd whose work 
has come down to us is Meily'r, rvho in 1081 
lamented the death of the usurper Trahaeam, 
slain in the Battle of Mynydd Cam. This 
battle put the rightful heir, Grufifydd ap 
Cynan, upon the throne of Gwynedd, and 
some have considered that the influence of 
the poets he brought back with him from his 
exile in Ireland is largely responsible for the 
outburst of lyric poetry in Wales in the suc- 
ceeding years. Mdlyr later became household 
bard to the victor, and upon Grufiy'dd's death 
in 1137 wrote a lament for him which shows 
a great advance over his early W'ork; w'e have 
also his otvn vtanirysgafn. His son Gwalchmai, 
a warrior as well as chief hard of Gw%’nedd, 
was a much better poet. He ufrote to Owain 
Gtvynedd Oon of GrulFy'dd ap Cynan) and 
to his sons, the best known of his poems being 
the one on the Battle of Tal Moelfre in rr57, 
from which Thomas Gray took bis Triumphs 
of Owain. He wrote a eulogy, and later an 
elegy, to Madog ap Maredudd of Potvys, a 
poem— not a very' flattering one— to his own 
wife Efa, and a rehgious poem, The Dream. 
But most agreeable, to our present-day tastes 


is his Gorhoffed, a title which has been de- 
fined as meaning sometliing between “exulta- 
tion” and “personal fancy.” The gorhoffed. 
was the most personal of the forms used by 
the Gogynfeirdd, a form not prescribed by 
the rules. In this one Gwalchmai shows a 
charming appreciation of the peaceful aspects 
of nature— "Seagulls playing on the bed of the 
waters CGwylain y'n gware ar wely Uiant),” 
and “The nightingale of May that sleeps in 
the morning from weariness CEos Fei foreu- 
hun lud)”— while he is in the midst of a 
mihtary campaign. The poeric traditions of 
the family were carried on by Gwalchmai’s 
tw'o sons, Meily'r and Einion, both of w'hom 
have left us poems. 

Cynddelw"^ “The Great Poet CBrydydd 
Mawr)” was by his contemporaries esteemed 
the foremost poet of the period. He was house- 
hold hard to Madog ap Maredudd, Prince of 
Pow'ys, but he wrote also to various other 
noblemen, including Madog’s bitter enemy 
Oivain Gwynedd, to trvo of Owain’s sons, and 
to his grandson Llyrvely'n the Great Besides 
the poems addressed to them he has several 
rhieingerddi, poetic but artificial, the usual 
"poem to God" and also a "death-bed song,” 
but he is happiest w'hen he is gloating over 
the "broken flesh after the morning battle 
CA gwedy boreugat briwgig)’’ or the human 
entrails hanging upon the thorn bushes 
(“Gwelais wedi cad coludd ar ddrain”). An- 
other distinguished poet is Llywarcb ap Llynv- 
ely'n, usually called ‘Pry'dy'dd y Moch CPoet 
of the S%\'ine?).” Most of his poems are to 
the princes of the period, many of them to 
Llyrvelyn the Great who died in 1240; but he 
has one to God and one ‘To the Hot Iron," 
the ordeal of which he tvas forced to undergo 
to clear himself of the charge of having mur- 
dered Madog ap Orvain Gwy'nedd, the same 
Madog to W'hom later legends credited the 
discovery of America. Two of the best poets 
of the period, Hywel ap Owain Gwynedd and 
Ow'ain Cyfeiliog, w'ere not professional poets 
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but warrior princes; perhaps it is on this 
account that their poems are somewhat less 
artificial than those of their contemporaries. 
Hywel has left us a nmnber of love poems, 
less stilted than the more formal rhieingerddi, 
,the best of them being The Choice. His 
Gorhoffed is both a boast of his prowess and 
an expression of dehght in the beauties of the 
country. When, after a romantic career, he 
was slain in battle in 1170, his foster-brother, 
Peryf ap Cadifor, wrote a moving lament for 
him. Owain Cyfeiliog Cd. 1197) was a prom- 
inent figure in the military and political his- 
tory of his time. His Hirlas Horn is written 
in the style of the Gododdin, but it is a per- 
sonal lament for two of his warriors who had 
been hilled in the battle of the preceding 
day; the other poem attributed to him de- 
scribes a royal circuit which he made through 
Powys. 

The last of the Welsh princes, Llj^velyn ap 
Gruffydd, was the center of a group of poets, 
as his grandfather, Llywelyn the Great, had 
been. Llygad Gwt wrrote poems to him, and 
when he was slain in 1282 both Bleddyn the 
Poet (Fardd) and Gruffydd Son of the Red 
Judge Cab yi Ynad Coch) lamented him in 
elegies. That of GrufiFydd, with its bitter cry, 
"O Gfod! that the sea might cover the land; 
why are we left to wait? COch hyt attat ti, 
Duw, na daw mor tros dir! Pabeth yn gedir 
y ohiryaw?)” is the last great poem of the 
Gogynfeirdd. Although there is no truth in 
the legend that King Edward I slaughtered 
all the Welsh bards, the fall of the princes 
deprived them of their patrons and their audi- 
ences! Some noblemen still kept household 
bards as the princes had done, but tvith the 
subjugation of Wales and the shift in interest 
from war to the arts of peace the old spirit 
died out The netv poetry which developed 
in the next century w’as very different in 
character. \ 

Medieval Prose. In medieval Wales, prose 
, was an inferior literary form, cultivated only 


by story-tellers of the lower class. Ordinarily, 
it had no fixed form. The cyfanvydd learned 
the characters of a tale, .and an outline of the 
action, but each time he told the story he did 
so in his own words, a practice that, in the 
more remote districts, has persisted down to ■ 
modem times. The only parts which he at- 
tempted to reproduce literally were the inter- 
spersed lyrics, the metrical form of which was 
fibred; these were sometimes written down to 
assist the memory, while the prose was not. 
Thus we have preserved the lyrics of the 
Llywarch Hdn story, but the prose that must 
have connected them has been lost; for the 
Tristan story, several manuscripts contain the 
lyrics, and one has also brief prose links, but 
they are in a late form, while the poetry is 
more archaic. The practice of writing down 
the whole story is by some traced to the influ- 
ence of Continental minstrels who followed 
Rhys ap Tewdvvr when he returned from his 
exile in Brittany in 1079. (The tradition of 
his exile is firmly fixed, and even includes the 
statement that he brought “The System of 
the Round Table” with him; but modem 
scholarship tends to discredit it.) But even 
when the stories are tviitten down they ate 
apt to vary from one manuscript to another, 
for Welsh scribes were inclined to reproduce 
the substance, rather than the words, of the 
text they were copying. It is thus not surpris- 
ing that all early' Welsh prose is anonymous, 
and that it shows no signs of the elaborate 
style that marked the poetry of the period. 

Traces of the early practice can be found 
in the tale of Hmv Knlhwch found Olwen, 
which exists in part in the White Book and 
complete in the Red Book. In places we have, 
instead of the finished story, merely suggestive 
memoranda to be expanded by the narirator. 
Probably earlier in subject matter, although 
later in form, are The Four Branches of the 
Mdbinogion (Pedeir Keinc y Mahinogi)' 
“Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed,” “Branwen, daugh- 
ter of Lear,” '‘Manavii7d?in! SQtt of Lear,” and! 
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"Math the son of Mathonwy.” These are 
found in both the White Book and the Red 
Book, and brief fragments of Brcniwen and 
Manaivydan occur in a still earlier manuscript 
(ca. 1225). The subject matter of the Four 
Branches is old Celtic myth, probably from 
the period before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity; parallels to some features of the tales 
have been found in Ireland. The Meeting of 
Lludd' and Llevelys (Red Book, a fragment 
in the White Boo /0 likewise contains tradi- 
tional matter, although some critics consider 
it a late composition; it appears first (before 
1250) as an insertion in one of the Welsh 
texts of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia, but 
it probably existed independently before it 
was used there. Maxen’s Dream, although 
based ultimately upon history, gives us a 
roiriantic account of the marriage of Elen of 
Carnarvon to Magnus Maximus, the Roman 
emperor , who defeated Gratian in 383 and 
was himself defeated by the younger Theo- 
dosius in 388. Rhonahwy’s Dream, as it now 
stands, cannot be older than the time of 
Madog ap Maredudd (1132-1160), but the 
inner story probably contains much earlier 
material; the concluding paragraph seems to 
indicate that the tale was used as a test piece, 
designed to train the memory of the appren- 
tice story-teller. Three other stories. The Lady 
of the Fountain, Geraint the son of Erhin, 
and Peredur the son of Efraxvc, are usually 
included, although incorrectly, under the title 
Mahinogion. They are almost certainly (al- 
though some scholars still deny this) influ- 
enced by the Yvain, Erec, and Story of the 
Grail of Chretien de Troyes, but they con- 
tain also native material which is not derived 
from him; this is most apparent in the 
Peredur, which exists in a number of versions. 

The Norman conquest of Wales introduced 
the Welsh to Continental literature, and as 
time went on much of this was translated. 
From the Latin came Biblical legends. Saints’ 
lives, the Eluddarium and Imago Mundi of 


Honorius of Autun, the Distichs of Cato, The 
Seven Sages of Rome, the Fables of Odo of 
Cheriton, and the like. From the French 
came translations of The Song of Roland, 
The Pilgrimage of Charlemagne, The Chron- 
icle of Turpin, Otuel, Amis and Amiles, Bevis 
of Hampton, Perlesvaus, and The Quest of 
the Holy Grail. The History of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth was accepted as authentic and 
was very popular; at least five different ver- 
sions of it are still in existence. In the Red 
Book and some other manuscripts it is com- 
bined with a translation of the History of the 
Destruction of Troy by Dares Phrygius, and 
with the Chronicle of the Princes (probably 
written first in Latin), to give a continuous 
history of the Welsh people from its begin- 
nings to the end of the 13th c. The Life of 
Gruffydd ap Cynan, now known only in 
Welsh, is probably based upon a Latin 
original, as are the Laws of Hywel the Good. 

Of original prose, aside from the romances 
already mentioned and a few saints’ lives, 
there is very little. The Red Book (not the 
earliest part) contains a medical treatise. The 
Physiciaits of Myddfeu (JAeddygon Mydd- 
vejt) which purports to be the work of 
Rhiwallon, the most famous member of a 
13th c. medical family. It contains also a 
handbook of grammar and prosody which 
goes under the names of Einion the Priest 
(Offeiriad) and Dafydd Ddu, the Teacher 
from Hiraddug; this latter work was a power- 
ful influence in keeping alive the traditions 
of the Gogynfeirdd during the 14th and 15th 
c. This is the period, too, when most of the 
Triads— groupings of memorable things in 
threes, as an aid to the memory (as also in the 
Bible, Proverbs 30, 16-33)— were ^^st written 
down, some of them after a long course of 
oral transmission. Toward the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages we find the Areithiau (from Latin 
oratioX often fathered upon authors that had 
no connection with them, works like Araith 
lolo Goch and Araith leuan Brydydd Hir. 
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They ate school exercises in elaborate arti- 
ficial prose, sometimes parodies of romances 
or retellings of other stories, and sometimes 
lists of “Likes (Devvisbethau)” and "Dislikes 
CCasbethau).” In general, the prose of the 
later Middle Ages is of little importance. 

The Age of the Cyivydd. After the fall of 
the Princes and die society that had supported 
the Gogynfeirdd, poetry languished for nearly 
a century. When it revived it had changed its 
character. The Gogynfeirdd were largely of 
North Wales, which has always been con- 
servadve; the new poetry appeared in the 
South, which has always been more ready to 
accept new things, and which at this period 
was under a strong Norman influence. Fore- 
shadowings of a new style appear in the work 
of Hywel ah Einion Lygliw (fl. ca. 1330-70), 
almost the last of the Gogynfeirdd; his poem 
to Myfanwy of Dinas Bran is technically a 
rhieingerdd, but it is more personal and seems 
to be more sincere than most poems of the 
type. The transition is not yet complete in 
■ the work of the new poets, Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, Gruffudd Gryg, Llewelyn Goch ap 
Meurig Hen, and lolo Goch. Their odes, in 
substance and in style, are quite in the tradi- 
tion of the Bards of the Princes, but they 
. write chiefly on lighter themes, and in a new 
meter, the cyivydd. 

This consists of lines of seven syllables, 
each containing one of the forms of internal 
- consonance or cynghanedd; these rhyme in 
pairs, the rhyme syllable being stressed in one 
line of the couplet and unstressed in the 
other. It is not a simple meter according to 
our standards, but it is much simpler than the 
cnvdl or the englyn, which had been the 
favored forms of the early poets. It appears 
to be a meter which had been used by poets 
of the lower class Cno examples of whose 
work have come down to us) and which was 
now, with ' the decline of the more formal 
school, raised to the dignity of literature. It is 
artistic enough to give the poet full scope for 


his abilities, yet not so mechanical as to 
hamper him unduly. It is flexible enough so 
that it can be adapted to various moods and 
various themes; even narrative poetry can be 
written in it. For more than two hundred 
years this metrical form dominated Welsh 
poetry, so that it is not inappropriate to call 
this period ‘The Age of the Cywydd.” 

The new poets probably did not feel any . 
more deeply than their predecessors had felt, 
but they were much less restrained in caress- 
ing their feelings, and much more specific in 
describing them;' and, in doing so, they used a 
language and a style much nearer to those of 
every-day life. The imnvnad now expresses 
a sense of personal rather than of national 
loss; the love poetry, which has now become 
one of the popular forms, seems to be written- 
more from personal inclination than as part 
of the duty of a poet laureate. South Wales 
at- this period was in the current of European 
thought, and it is not difficult to trace in this 
new poetry the influence of the poems of the 
goliards, of the poetry of the troubadours, 
and even of the bourgeois poetry of Flanders 
and Northern France. But many of the ele- 
ments in the work of the writers of the cywydd 
were already part of the . native tradition. 
Some may be found in, the work of th^ 
Gogynfeirdd, and if we had’some of the work 
of their less aristocratic contemporaries it is. 
very probable that we should find more. 

The leader, and possibly the founder, of 
this new school is Dafydd ap Gwilym.*" Aside 
from his odes and en^ynion, which are in the 
traditiori of the Gogynfeirdd, he has eulogies, 
elegies, and other poems that are on the old 
themes but in the new form. His poems to 
ladies break completely away from the tradi- 
tional rhieingerdd. -They are entirely too in- 
formal; and, although they may be addressed 
to Morfudd or Dyddgu, each of .these names 
represents a'whole series of loves. It is prob- 
ably not going ,too far to assume that any 
blond lady is addressed as Morfudd, any dark 
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lady as Dyddgu, and that there'are more poems 
to the former because a considerable part of 
Dafydd’s art consists in the finding of similes 
CdyfahO, and it is easier to find a comparison 
for golden hair than for black. Some of his 
loves were less aristocratic; he tells \vith gusto 
an amusing fabliau of how one night at an 
inn, .while seeking to keep an assignation, he 
came to the wrong bed, overturned a table 
in his eagerness to get away, and escaped only 
“by the grace of tlie true Jesus.’’ He lacks 
more than the courage of which the earlier 
poets boasted; he lacks even their dignity. 

Even more than he loved women Dafydd 
loved the beauties of nature. The troubadours 
used nature to introduce their love poems; 
Dafydd used love to introduce his nature 
poems. Few poets of the Middle Ages have 
observed nature as closely or have described 
it with as much sjonpathy as he. Under a 
thin veneer of Christianity he is a joyous 
pagan, believing that “Three things are loved 
throughout the world, ^Voman, fair weather, 
and health (Tripheth a gerir dnvy’r byd, 
Gwraig, a hinon, ac iechid.)’’ and that one 
may "win heaven in the fresh green grove 
Cynnill nef ny llwyn ir).’’ So infectious is the 
enthusiasm with which he preaches this phi- 
losophy, and so skillful his fitting of verse to 
the thought, that he takes a high place among 
the poets of the world. The one thing he lacks 
is high seriousness; he therefore never touches 
the depth of pathos which his friend Llywelyn 
Goch ap, Meurig H6n reached in his elegy for 
Lleucu Llwyd. This is conventional in form, 
a fact that has caused some to see in it only 
a literarj' exercise; in his Confessional 
Ode Llywelyn reckoned this “false song 
Cgeuwaivdy among his transgressions; but it 
is'One of the most moving poems of the Welsh 
Middle Ages, so that it is difficult to believe 
that it is not sincere. Gruffudd Gryg, another 
member of the group, broadened the scope 
of the, new poetry by writing on such sub- 
jects as Miserliness, Pride, and Envy, but 


he is best known for his poetical controversy 
with Dafydd. 

lolo Goch Cca. 1320-ca. 1398) was a gentle- 
man of property and, according to tradition, 
a graduate of one of the universities. He has 
been caUed “the last of the Gogynfeirdd” for 
although he used the cywydd form he wrote 
“poems of praise” to King Edward III for his 
conquests in France, to 'Roger Mortimer the 
third Earl of March, and praise and elegies 
to various Welsh leaders that served in the 
French wars. He wrote several cyrvyddati to 
his friend Owen Glendower, one of which is 
famous for its vivid description of Owen’s 
home at Sycharth. He was formerly credited 
with several poems addressed to Owen during 
his rebelh'on and one on his disappearance, 
but these are now believed to be later com- 
positions. Different from most of his work is 
his cyivydd on The Lahorer, in which he 
shows a sympathy for the peasant that is rare 
in his time. lolo is a competent versifier, but 
he has sometimes been accused of wiring 
more rhetoric than poetry. Other poems to 
Owen were written by Gruffudd Llwyd ap 
Dafydd ap Einion Lygliw, who was appar- 
ently a nephew of Hywel ap Einion Lygliw. 
Gruffudd’s pupil was Rhys Goch Eryri, a 
landed gentleman from the neighborhood of 
Beddgelert; Rhys sympathized w'ith Glen- 
dower and his cause, but after it failed he was 
careful not to express himself too openly on 
the subject. He is best knoum for his two 
poems addressed To the Fox. A young neigh- 
bor, Dafydd Nanmor,* was-his rival for the 
affections of Gwen o’r Dd 61 , and sent a pea- 
cock to her as a love messenger (Z/nfm). Rhys 
wrote a poem to the fox, beseeching it to 
kill this peacock; instead it killed another one 
which belonged to Rhys. Rhys retaliated 'with 
an abusive poem so full of harsh sounds that 
Sion Tudur called it “The Shibboleth of 
Sobriety,” since no drunken man could pro- 
nounce it. 

Sion Cent stands apart from the other 
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They are school exercises in elaborate arti- 
ficial prose, sometimes parodies of romances 
or retellings of other stories, and sometimes 
lists of “Likes (Dewisbethau)” and “Dislikes 
(Casbethau).” In general, the prose of the 
later Middle Ages is of little importance. 

The Age of the Cytvydd. After the fall of 
the Princes and the society that had supported 
the Gogynfeirdd, poetry languished for nearly 
a century. When it revived it had changed its 
character. The Gogynfeirdd were largely of 
North Wales, which has always been con- 
servative; the new poetry appeared in the 
South, which has always been more ready to 
accept new things, and which at this period 
was under a strong Norman influence. Fore- 
shadowings of a new style appear in the work 
of Hyw'el ab Einion Lygliw (fl. ca, 1330-70), 
almost the last of the Gogynfeirdd; his poem 
to Myfanwy of Dinas Bran is technically a 
rhieingerdd, but it is more personal and seems 
to be more sincere than most poems of the 
type. The transition is not yet complete in 
the work of the new poets, Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, GruflFudd Gryg, Llewelyn Goch ap 
Meurig H^n, and lolo Goch. Their odes, in 
substance and in style, are quite in the tradi- 
tion of the Bards of the Princes, but they 
write chiefly on lighter themes, and in a new 
meter, the cywydd. 

This consists of lines of seven syllables, 
each containing one of the forms of internal 
consonance or cynghatwdd; these rhyme in 
pairs, the rhyme syllable being stressed in one 
line of the couplet and unstressed in the 
other. It is not a simple meter according to 
our standards, but it is much simpler than the 
cnvdl or the englyn, which had been the 
favored forms of the early poets. It appears 
to be a meter which had been used by poets 
of the lower class Cno examples of whose 
work have come down to us) and which was 
now,' with, the decline of the more formal 
school, raised to the dignity of literature. It is 
artistic enough to give the poet full scope for 


his abilities, yet not so mechanical as to 
hamper him unduly. It is flexible enough so 
that it can be adapted to various moods and 
various themes; even narrati\'e poetty can be 
written in it. For more than two hundred 
years this metrical form dominated Welsh 
poetr)’, so that it is not inappropriate to call 
this period ‘The Age of the Cywydd.” 

The new poets probably did not feel any 
more deeply than their predecessors had felt, 
but they were much less restrained in e.xpress- 
ing their feelings, and much more spedfic in 
describing them;' and, in doing so, tliey used a 
language and a style much nearer to those of 
every-day life. The imnvnad now expresses 
a sense of personal rather than of national 
loss; the love poetry, which has now become 
one of the popular forms, seems to be written 
more from personal inclination than as part 
of the duty of a poet laureate. South Wales 
at this period was in the current of European 
thought, and it is not difficult to trace in this 
new poetry the influence of the poems of the 
gohards, of the poetry of the troubadours, 
and even of the bourgeois poetry of Flanders' 
and Northern France. But many of the ele- 
ments in the work of the writers of the cpvydd 
were already part of the native tradition. 
Some may be found in. the work of the 
Gogynfeirdd, and if we had some of the work 
of their less aristocratic contemporaries it is. 
very probable that we should find more. 

The leader, and possibly the founder, of 
this new school is Dafydd ap Gwnlym.^ Aside 
from his odes and englynion, which are in the 
tradition of the Gogynfeirdd, he has eulogies, 
elegies, and other poems that are on the old 
themes but in the new form. His poems to 
ladies break completely away from the tradi- 
tional rhieingerdd. They are entirely too in- 
formal; and, although they may be addressed 
to Morfudd or Dyddgu, each of these names 
represents aTvhole series of loves. It is prob- 
ably not going ,too far to assume that any 
blc 5 nd lady is addressed as Morfudd, any dark 
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lady as Dyddgu, and that there’are more poems 
to the former because a considerable part of 
Dafydd’s art consists in the finding of similes 
Cdyfahi), and it is easier to find a comparison 
for golden hair than for black. Some of his 
loves were less aristocratic; he tells \wth gusto 
ah amusing fabliau of how one night at an 
inn, while seeking to keep an assignation, he 
came to the wrong bed, overturned a table 
in his eagerness to get away, and escaped only 
"by the grace of the true Jesus.” He lacli 
more than the courage of which the earlier 
poets boasted; he lacks even their dignity. 

Even more than he loved women Dafydd 
loved the beauties of nature. The troubadours 
used nature to introduce their love poems; 
Dafydd used love to introduce his nature 
poems. Few poets of the Middle Ages have 
observed nature as closely or have described 
it with as much sympathy as he. Under a 
thin veneer of Christianity he is a joyous 
pagan, believing that "Three things are loved 
throughout the world, Woman, fair weather, 
and health (Tripheth a gerir dnvy’r hyd, 
Gtvraig, a hinon, ac iechid.)” and that one 
may "win heaven in the fresh green grove 
(ynnill nef ny Ilwyn ir).” So infectious is the 
enthusiasm wath which he preaches this phi- 
losophy, and so skillful his fitting of verse to 
the thought, that he takes a high place among 
the poets of the world. The one thing he lacks 
is high seriousness; he therefore never touches 
the depth of pathos which his friend Llywelyn 
Goch ap. Meurig H6n reached in his elegy for 
Lleucu Llwj'd. This is conventional in form, 
a fact that has caused some to see in it only 
a literarj’ exercise; in his Confessional 
Ode Llytvelyn reckoned this "false song 
Cgeuwmvdy among his transgressions; hut it 
is one of the most moving poems of the Welsh 
Middle Ages, so that it is difficult to believe 
that it is not sincere. Gruffudd Gryg, another 
member of the group, broadened the scope 
of the new poetry by writing on such sub- 
jects as Miserliness, Pride, and Envj', hut 


he is best known for his poetical controversy 
with Dafydd. 

lolo Goch Cca. 1320-ca. 1398) was a gentle- 
man of property and, according to tradition, 
a graduate, of one of the universities. He has 
been called “the last of the Gogynfeirdd” for 
although he used the cyiyj’dd form he wnote 
"poems of praise” to King Edward III for his 
conquests in France, to Roger Mortimer the 
third Earl of March, and praise and elegies 
to various Welsh leaders that serv'ed in the 
French wars. He WTOte several c^nvyddau'to 
his friend Owen Glendower, one of which is 
famous for its wvid description of Orven’s 
home at Sycharth. He was formerly credited 
with several poems addressed to Owen during 
his rebellion and one on his disappearance, 
hut these are now believed to he later com- 
positions. Different from most of his work is 
his cyivydd on The Laborer, in which he 
shows a sjonpathy for the peasant that is rare 
in his time. lolo is a competent versifier, hut 
he has sometimes been accused of wrriting 
more rhetoric than poetry. Other poems to 
Owen were written by Gruffudd Dw^d ap 
Dafydd ap Einion Lygliw, who was appar- 
ently a nephew of Hyrvel ap Einion Lygliw. _ 
Gruffudd’s pupil was Rhys Goch Eryri, a 
landed gentleman from the neighborhood of 
Beddgelert; Rhys sjnnpathized with Glen- 
dower and his cause, but after it failed he was 
careful not to express himself too openly on 
the subject. He is best knowm for his two 
poems addressed To the Fox. A young neigh- 
bor, Dafydd Nanmor,*’ was -his rival for the 
affections of Gwen o’r Dd 61 , and sent a pea- 
cock to her as a love messenger Qllatat). Rhys 
WTOte a poem to the fox, beseeching it to 
kill this peacock; instead it killed another one 
which belonged to Rhys. Rhys retaliated with 
an abusive poem so full of harsh sounds that 
Sion Tudur called it “The Shibboleth of 
Sobriety,” since no drunken man could pro- 
nounce it. 

Sion Cent stands apart from the other 
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poets of this time. He appears to have had 
some connection with the Church, and his 
patrons were the Scudamores of Hereford; 
through them he is connected with Owen 
Glendower, one of whose daughters married 
a Scudamore. His poem rvith the refrain, "I 
hope for what is to come CGoheithiaw a ddaw 
ydd wyO,” seems to refer to the national 
hopes that were aroused by Glendower’s strug- 
gle, hut most of his poems were on religious 
or moral subjects. His poetic creed was "The 
bard’s estate is to study the world CYstad 
hardd, astudio hyd);” his main themes were 
“the uncertainty of wealth, health, strength, 
honor, and life, and the certainty of death 
and the grave, the final judgment, heaven 
and hell.” Sion conducted a poetic debate 
with Rhys Goch over the nature of poetic 
inspiration Cthe Aiven'), a subject that Rhys 
had already debated \wth Llywelyn ap y Moel. 
Sion said that there rvere two: the Heavenly 
Muse, and the IjTng Muse of the Welsh poets, 
who came “from the furnace of a hellish 
nature.” 

Besides broadening the content of Welsh 
poetry, Sion introduced an innovation in 
metrics. Some of his poems, although written 
in cynghanedd, are divided into sections eight 
or ten lines long with a refrain repeated at 
the end of every section, so that they are 
practically in stanza form. Even more mod- 
em in form are the poems attributed to Rhys 
Goch ap Rhiccert, which many anthologies 
and literary histories place in this period. 
They have an undeniable poetic quality; but 
they are now known to be the productions of 
a much later age, by Edward Williams.’^ 

The “rebellion” of Owen Glendower, which 
began as a private feud but developed into 
a national fight for freedom, did much to 
shift the emphasis in poetry from the love 
and nature themes of Dafydd ap Gwil}an 
and his followers hack to the earlier, more 
heroic, models. This, and the Wars of the 
Roses which followed, also brought into 


prominence another form, ' the poetical, 
prophecy or cywydd hnid. The word hnid is 
derived from the name Brutus and meant 
originally a prophecy of the return of the 
rightful line of Britain as presented by Geof- 
frey of Monmouth. With this came 'to he 
mingled obscure allegorical prophecies in the 
style of Merlin; in time, these animal al- 
legories came to play a very large part. At 
the beginning of the Wars of the Roses, 
Wales was divided. The South, under the in- 
fluence of Sir William Herbert CJater Earl 
of Pembroke), looked upon Edward IV as 
the tme heir of the old Welsh princes be- 
cause of his descent from Gwladys Du, daugh- 
ter of Llewelyn the Great; North Wales, un- 
der the influence of the Tudors, to whom most 
of the chiefs, were related, was largely Lan- 
castrian. But when Henry Tudor presented 
himself as the national champion of Wales 
rather than as heir to the Lancastrian claims, 
much of the South, too, -rallied around him. 
The cywydd hrtid, suitable for oral transmis- 
sion among what is today called “the under- 
ground,” was used to stir up national feeling. 
There is little of poetic value in most of these 
cyxvyddau, but among the patriotic odes two, 
the Patrick Ode and the Ode to St. David, 
stand out. 

Lexvys Glyn Gothi was an ardent Lan- 
castrian; he wrote poems to the Tudors Jasper, 
Edmund, and Henry. He was, not a hardd 
tenhi but a clenvr, or vvaridering poet, making 
his living by going from one patron to an- 
other. As a result a large proportion of his 
poetry consists of poems of praise or con-, 
gratulation, addressed to various noblemen 
and filled with genealogical details. He wrote 
no loA'e poems. Three poems stand out in 
his work: his ode attacking the inhabitants 
of Ghester who had seized his property and 
■ driven him from the city, his satire on the 
Saxons of Flint who preferred an English 
piper to the Welsh poet, and his lament over 
his five year old- son, which is as poignant 
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today as when it was written. Guto’r Glyn, 
like Le\v)'s, was a clenvr, a profession that he 
seems to have combined with his trade of 
sheep and catde merchant. He has a num- 
ber of patriotic poems, in one of which he 
urges the Earl of Pembroke to pardon the 
defeated Lancastrians, unite all Wales, and 
drive the Saxons out of the country, but in 
general he was not an heroic figure. He 
worked himself by flatterj' from monastery to 
monastery and from one gentleman’s seat to 
another’s— “He knew how to praise” said 
Sion Tudur— and his main interest was in his 
material comfort. Not a single love poem by 
him has been found; the only women that in- 
terested him were those ladies that cared for 
him and made him comfortable when he was 
suffering from rheumatism. He has only one 
religious poem— written, as he tells us, be- 
cause the Abbot of Valle Grucis (with whom 
he had taken refuge when he was old and 
blind) bade him "praise God before men,” 
and "give part of his gift to the King of 
Heaven for once." On behalf of the same 
abbot he wrote a poeni seeldng the loan of 
a manuscript of the Greal, the Welsh transla- 
tion of the French Queste. Verj' different 
from these two convential poets is Tudur 
Penllyn, who trates to praise the romantic 
adventurous life tliat the Lancastrian fugi- 
tives lived in the good greenwood. 

But not all the poets of this period were 
interested chiefly in the content of their 
poetrj'; some were primarily craftsmen. Mare- 
dudd ap Rhys has one cjnvydd hrtid, but he is 
better known as "the poet of the open air” 
because of his Song to the Wind and his two 
poems to Ifan ap Tudur, one asking for the 
gift of a fishing net and the other thanking 
him for it. Maredudd’s pupil was Dafydd ab 
Edmwnd,’^ and with him the classical school 
of poetry reached its highest point of develop- 
ment. Gruffudd ab Nicolas, urged by his 
kinsman the poet Llawdden who feared that 
poetasters were debasing the poetic art, se- 


cured in 1451 a royal warrant from King 
Henry VI, pursuant to which he held an 
eisteddfod at Garmarthen. At this eisteddfod 
Dafydd, then about twenty-five, was awarded 
a silver chair for his codification of “the 
twenty-four metres.” Except for two that he 
invented to replace two others that had be- 
come obsolete, these metres were all old and 
quite familiar, but the sanction of this eistedd- 
fod and succeeding eisteddfodau made them 
official. The bards of Glamorgan, under the 
leadership of Gwilym Tew and Llawdden, 
protested that this sj’stem was not the old 
one, and in the course of time worked out 
the “Glamorgan system (Dosbarth Mor- 
gannwg)” which, it is said, they finally ac- 
cepted at their own eisteddfod of Bewpyr in' 
1681. But Dafydd’s twenty-four metres, and 
the rules for cynghanedd, which although not 
formally codified until a little later were al- 
ready developed much as we know them, 
form the basis of classical poetry. 

The themes of this poetry were fixed by 
tradition, if not by statute. The “poems to 
God” of the Gogjnfeirdd were now repre- 
sented by cyvT)’ddau (or sometimes awdlati) 
dmviol. The “poems to the king” were re- 
placed by addresses to patrons of lower rank. 
These might be in the form of odes, but 
were usually either cywyddmi moliant (poems 
of praise) or cywyddau marwnad (elegies); 
either form was apt to ihvolve the' poet in a 
long series of genealogical details, for the 
bards were also the genealogists. The Red 
Book grammar prescribes who shall be praised, 
and for what qualities a person of each class 
shall be praised; the bardic rules added the 
necessary prowsion that no one might sing 
more than four songs to any one man in a 
single year unless the subject asked for more. 
The cyivydd gofyn, or poem of asking, often 
took the form of a cywydd dyfalu, an elab- 
orate pictorial description of some article that 
the poet desired. The poet was, however, for- 
bidden to address to any one a poem asking 
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for a horse or a grej'hound or any other \'alu- 
able object without first securing the per- 
mission of its owner. Tlie cyxvydd diolch ex- 
pressed his thanks after the gift was received. 
Cywyddau ymryson were the poems used in 
the bardic quarrels, which were sometimes 
bitter but more often, we may assume, were 
merely opportunities for the poets to display 
their abilities or to discuss some point of in- 
terest. The cpvyddau hrud were the political 
poems in prophetic or allegorical form. The 
cyxvyddazi serch were the love poems, evi- 
dently looked upon as an inferior form, for 
the candidate that had not yet received a 
bardic degree and was therefore not per- 
mitted the regular practice of his art with its 
remunerations, was permitted “to sing to 
girls or to describe some trivial thing in order 
to show his inventiveness.” 

Limited thus in his choice of subject mat- 
ter and method of treatment, and fettered by 
strict metrical rules, the poet could display his 
ability only by doing better what had already 
been done many times before. The rules had 
the same effect, both for good and for evil, 
that the rules of the neo-classicists had upon 
English literature, but to an even greater 
degree, since these rules were much stricter. 
Any man that knew his business could uoite 
competent poetry rvith an occasional good 
line, but only a genius could rise much above 
the general level. Of more than a hundred 
and fifty %vriters of the cpvydd whose work 
has come down to us from this period, only a 
few of those who wrote after the movement 
had reached its full development are today 
read for the poetic value of their work. One 
of these few is Tudur Aled,^ a nephew and 
a disciple of Dafj'dd ab EdmwTid; he fol- 
lowed his master’s lead by winning, at the 
Eisteddfod of Caerrvys in 1523, a bardic chair 
for his compilation of the rules of cpighanedd. 
Another of Dafydd’s disciples was Gutun 
Owain, whose poems give iis good pictures 
of life in • the abbeys of Basingwerk and 


Strata Florida. He was a historian and a 
genealogist as well as a poet, and was one 
of the commission appointed by Henry VII 
to search out his pedigree in order to prove 
that the Tudors, as heirs of Brutus, were tlie 
lawful sovereigns of Britain. 

A dikaple of Tudur Aled was Gruffudd 
Hiraethog; he, in turn, had four disdplcs 
whom he characterized as follows: "Gwilym 
Cynwal is poetical, Simwnt Fychan is careful, 
Si6n Tudur is learned, but there is nothing 
that is rmknown to William Llyn,” The last 
is the best of the four— a master of 
cynghanedd, and particularly successful with 
the elegiac poem, but a modem in his interest 
in the new learning of the Renaissance. Si6n 
Tudur translated a number of the Psalms into 
the cywydd metre and wrote a poem to Dr. 
Morgan on his translation of the Bible, which 
had been printed in 158^. He has a number 
of poems of the traditional type, but he is 
at his best as a satirist of sodal inequalities. 
The bards who formerly praised warriors and 
men of learning had now, he thought, be- 
come as materialistic as the rest of the world, 
and sang to the war-profiteers rather than 
to men of true worth. Gwilym Cynwal is 
known chiefly for his long bardic controversy 
with Edmwmd Prys, one of the pupils of Si6n 
Tudur. The poetry produced by the dispute 
was not of a high order, but the questions 
discussed were the perennial ones: true poetry 
versus pagan poetry— the same questions Si6n 
Cent and Rhys C^ch had debated, and the 
20th c. was to debate again— and the relative 
merit of the traditional learning of the bards 
and the new learning taught in the univer- 
sities. Simwnt Fychan was at heart a gram- 
marian rather than a poet. His Ode to exhihit 
the twenty-fotir measures to Mr. Pierce 
Mostyn of Dalacre, which gained him the 
highest degree at the -second Caenvys Eistedd- 
fod in 1568, was printed in the grammars of 
Sion Dafydd Rhys and of Sion Rhydderch, 
and has ^en described as “a masterpiece of 
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cy 7 ighanedd and not devoid of ideas;” He also 
wrote a grammar and made a collection of 
pedigrees. 

Si6n Phylip, a disciple of both GrufFudd 
Hiraethog and William Ll^, was one of the 
five .‘Thylipiaid Ardudwy,” all poets; he was 
hardd teulu to the families of Nannau and 
Cors y Gedol. He is not greatly inferior to 
Dafydd Nanmor in his handling of the old 
forms and the cyxvydd metre; his form is clas- 
sical but he is decidedly romantic in his fresh 
view of his subjects and in his extension of 
.the perMnal note. William Middleton 
(Gwilym Caholdref) was a captain in the 
British Navy, and while serving “apud 
Scutum Insulam Occidentalium Indorum” he 
translated all of the Psalnis into the cyxvydd 
metre; he also wrote excellent odes and in 
1593 published a textbook on the bardic art, 
which up to this time had been jealously 
guarded and handed dorvn as a great treasure 
from master to pupil. Thomas Prys of Plas 
lolyn, son of a Lord Lieutenant of Wales, 
was a friend of Middleton and, like him, a 
sea-captain. He was not a professional bard 
- and he has none of the professional’s feeling 
for the dignity of his art, although after he 
had retired and settled down on the family 
estate he wrote some fairly conventional 
poetry. His style is simple, many of his words 
are colloquial, not dignified, and he even has 
couplets of English words written in cyng- 
. hanedd. He has a number of poems describ- 
ing Io\v life in London— one To show that 
London is Hell, and another To show how, 
heUveen loving the girls and 'playing at dice, 
a man .was, cheated of his money when he 
first came to Lo}tdon; still another recounts 
the misadventures he suffered when he 
bought a privateer and set out against the 
Spaniards.' Even when he writes in the con- 
ventional forms, he takes them none too seri- 
ously. When he praises ‘‘Honest John Salis- 
bury” it is for such things as “helping the 
dice on the sly” when he plays backgammon; 


even his elegies are not free from the mocking 
tone. The fact that the cywydd could be used 
for poems like these shows that the old bardic 
tradition was dying; the poets of the next cen- 
tury continued to write C)npyddau, and some 
tried to keep up the old traditions; but new 
metrical forms were coming in, and the atten- 
tion shifts to them and to prose. 

The Renaissance. In supporting Henry 
Tudor, Wales had, for once, chosen the win- 
ning side, but she soon found that the Tudor 
policy of uniformity under a strong central- 
ized government was as fatal to her national 
life as the enmity of the Saxons had been. 
Welshmen learned that if they were to make 
their way in the world it must be as part of 
the larger life of England; the substitution of 
inheritance by primogeniture for that by 
gavelkind, furthermore, forced many younger 
sons to leave home. The statutes of 1535 and 
1542 gave them the rights of English citizen- 
ship, of which many .took advantage. Captain 
Thomas Price and Captain William Middle- 
ton have already been mentioned. Elis Gruf- 
fydd served for many years at Calais and else- 
where in France, and the last part of his 
History of the World (still in manuscript) is 
valuable because it narrates things that he him- 
self witnessed. But Welsh literature of the 
period, aside from the cyxvydd, which still 
dung to old bardic traditions, was largely a 
literature of translation, designed to give to the 
Welsh the benefits of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. William Salisbury declared that 
his Dictionary in Englyshe and Welshe (1547) 
was “moche necessary to all such Welshemen 
as wil spedily leame the englishe tongue,” 
and he dedicated it to Heniy VII in accord- 
ance with the King’s expressed desire that 
“our welbeloued subiects in Wales may the 
sooner attayne and leame our mere englysch 
tongue.” (It contains the famous definition of 
the onio 7 i as “the herb that women put to 
their eyes when their husbands die, to make 
them cry.”) To help the cause of Protestant- 
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ism, Parliament in 1563 ordered the Welsh 
bishops to translate into Welsh both the Bible 
and the Book of Common Prayer, and to place" 
a copy in every church in the Principality. 
The work was undertaken by Richard Davies, 
Bishop of St. Asaph and later of St. David's, 
who had taken refuge in Geneva during the 
Marian persecutions. The Lliver Giveddi 
Gyffredm C1567), which is based upon the 
second Prayer Book of Edward 11 , is largely 
his work, and with minor revisions is the text 
in use today. Since the tradition of Welsh 
prose had been broken, Davies modeled his 
work upon the only living tradition, that of 
the poets as he had learned it from his master 
Gruffudd Hiraethog. He was one of the 
translators of the English “Bishops’ Bible,” 
but for the Welsh Nerv Testament (also pub- 
lished in he relied largely upon his 

friend Salesbury who had already (1551) 
published a translation of the liturgical Gos- 
'pels and Efistles. Salesbury was influenced by 
the Latinized style of the universities, and in 
his attempt to make the Welsh approach the 
Latin he introduced a number of spurious 
forms, some of which have survived to this 
day; to preserve the original meaning of the 
words he omitted many of the mutations, 
hilt obviously he expected any reader to sup- 
ply these. Read as he meant the text to be 
read, it is often clear and effective prose. It 
may 'have been disagreement over matters of 
style that caused Davies and Salesbury to 
give up their project of making a translation 
of the whole Bible. The first complete version 
was finished in 1588 by William Morgan 
(later made Bishop of St. Asaph j) with the 
help of Archdeacon Edmwnd Prys and several 
of the bishops. The Old Testament is trans- 
lated direct from the Hebrew, but the New 
is a revision , of Saleshury’s text. The whole 
Bible was revised in 1620 by Morgan’s suc- 
cessor at St. Asaph, Dr. Richard Parry, who 
in many cases . substituted for Morgan’s 
Hebraisms the readings of the, English Bible 


of 161 1. This revision has remained the stand- 
ard text • down to the present day. Bishop 
Parry had the assistance of his brother-in-law, 
the scholar and lexicographer Dr. John Davies 
of Mallwyd, and they too based their style 
upon the literary tradition of the bards rather 
than upon colloquial speech.. So likewise did 
Maurice. Kyffin, often called, “The Father of 
Welsh Prose’’ for his Deffynniad Ffydd 
Eghvys Loegyr (i595)> a translation of Bishop 
Jewel’s Apologia Ecclesiae Anglicanae; Kyffin 
had received his training under William Llyn 
and was a thoroughly competent poet in the 
old metres. 

A number of authors attempted to keep 
alive a knowledge .of these old poetic forms, 
Dr. Gruffydd Robert, who had fled to Italy 
with the coming of the Reformation, pub- 
lished in Milan in 1567 and later his Dosparth 
Byrr ar y rhajtn gyntaf i ramedig cymraeg in 
which, in a series of charming dialogues in 
the Platonic style, he presents -the facts of 
Welsh grammar and then, with pretended 
reluctance, an explanation of the strict metres, 
“seeing that poetical Welshmen are craving 
so much for it.’’ To illustrate his explanations 
he quotes freely from the old poets. Dr. Si6n - 
Dafydd Rhys published a similar work (ex- 
cept that the rules are in Latin) in 1592; 
where he could not find a suitable illustration 
for some point of prosody, he made up one of 
his orvn. Other illustrations of the bardic aft 
are William Middleton’s Bardhoniaeih neu 
Brydydhiaeih (1593), the Grammatica Britan- 
fiica of Henry Salesbury (1593), and the 
Eghiryn Phraeihineb of Henry Parry or Perri 
(1595), which is based to a considerable 
extent upon William Salesbury’s adaptation 
of the Latin Donatus. 

During the 17th c. Wales had her full ' 
share of didactic literature, both translated 
and original. Most of it, although it was influ- 
ential in shaping the thought of, the people, 
has' little permanent literary value. . Among 
the exceptions is the Book of the Three' Birds. 
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(Llyfr y Tri Aderyn, 1653) of the mystic 
Morgan Llwyd,*" which is still ranked as one 
of the Welsh classics. It is an allegory, deiiv- 
ing its sjTnbolism from the works of the 
German Jakob Boehme, but it contains also 
Llwyd’s thoughts upon the condition of Eng' 
land and Wales. One reason for its popularity 
is that it contains a large number of proverbs 
and pithy sajings' that appeal to its readers: 
"Every man has enough cleverness to deceive 
himself”; 'Tomorrow is too late for many 
because today was too soon”; “The gimlet of 
instruction must go before the hammer of 
regulation, lest the wood be split or the nail 
be bent”; and the like. Another popular book 
of the period was Charles Edwards’s The 
Unfeigned Faith (Y Ffydd Ddi-fvant, 1671; 
an earlier draft had appeared in 1666 as 
Hanes y Ff}'dd'), a sort of Church history 
with a strong Protestant tinge. But the most 
important tvork of Edwards was in connec- 
tion with the , Welsh Trust founded by 
Thomas Gouge. The objects of this trust were 
the establishing of Charity Schools for the 
Welsh, and "the printing and bujing of Welsh 
books for free distribution among the poor.” 
Edwards and Stephen Hughes were the tw'o 
men chiefly responsible for the many books 
published by the Trust, among them a Neiv 
Testament in 1672 and Bibles in 1677 and 
1690. Hughes w'as also one of a group respon- 
sible for making the first translation (1688) 
of Bunj'an’s Pilgrim’s Progress, w'hich became 
a very popular book among the Welsh. 

Early in the next centur}’ came The Visions 
of the Sleeping Bard QGweledigaetheii y 
Bardd Cwsc, 1703), by Ellis W}Tine’^ "of 
Glas}’nys,” which has been so popular that 
nearly thirty editions of it have been re- 
quired. The three wsions, "The Course of the 
World,” "Death,” and "Hell,” the suggestion 
for which came from the Snehos of Quevedo, 
are a series of satires on the ewls that Wynne 
saw about him. He has changed the spirit of 
Quevedo to one of grim earnestness, and has 


so thoroughly adapted the coloring to his otvn 
country and age that it is virtually an original " 
w'ork. The book is distinguished by the viwd- 
ness of its descriptions and the nobihty of its 
style, by the rich and vigorous Welsh in 
which it is rvritten. Another classic of this 
period is The Mirror of the Primitive Ages 
(Drych y Prif Oesoedd') of Theophilus Evans, 
pubhshed first in 1716 and in a much en- 
larged and improved form in r74o. The book 
no longer counts as history, but it was the first 
w'ork that gave the Welshman any picture of 
the early storj' of his own nation, and it - 
proved so popular that five editions were 
called for before the end of the century, and 
fourteen more in the next. Evans’s object was 
to arouse the patriotism of his fellow-coimtry- 
men, but the book’s popularity is due also to 
the W'ay he makes the past live again for us; 
in storj'-teUing, he is a consummate artist. The 
Rev. Griffith Jones of Llanddowror deserves 
mention in this centurj’, not for his publica- 
tions, although they were numerous, but for 
the influence he exerted through his circulat- 
ing schools, or, as he called them. Schools of 
Piety. Begun in a small w'ay in 1730, before 
Jones’s death in 1761 rivo himdred and eight- 
een such schools had been established and 
more than 158,000 students had come imder 
their influence. Instruction in these schools 
W'as distinctly Protestant and Evangelical, and 
it W’as imparted in Welsh; these, and the 
Sunday Schools w’hich Thomas Charles later 
established on their model, taught the nation 
to read Welsh and so kept the language alive. 
The ability to read created a demand for 
books. New' editions of the Bible, each of 
15,000 copies, w'ere required in 1746 and 
r752. Only 173 Welsh books are recorded in 
the period between 1588 and 1700, but in 
the next century over 1,200 w’cre published. 
The literary value of many of these w'as small 
—although there were good books among 
them— but their presence in every cottage, 
and the ability of their ow’ners to read them. 
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made the Welsh peasantry among the most 
literate in Europe. 

The Free Metres. About the time of the 
Renaissance, a different set of metrical forms 
began to emerge, forms that resemble those 
of English or medieval Latin poetry instead 
of being constructed in accordance with the 
rules of cynghcmedd. Probably this type of 
verse had long been cultivated by those with 
little poetic training, but not being recognized 
by the bardic fraternity its course was ob- 
scured, much as the accentual metres were in 
classical Rome. Now, with the decline of the 
professional poets, these forms came into the 
open, just as earlier the cywydd had when 
attention shifted from the C^gynfeirdd to the 
less pretentious poets. By the time of the 
Civil War these "free” metres had taken 
precedence over the traditional "strict” ones, 
and even after the classical revival of the i8th 
c. they shared the field. The name which they 
now bear was given them by Gruffydd Robert 
who, in his Dosfarth Byrr (1567) speaks of 
"the free metres which the inartistic people 
are accustomed to use in singing carols, 
cvmdidau, or festival rhymes.” He says they 
are called free because their verses are not 
bound to keep to the rules of cynghanedd. 
The carols of which Robert speaks were, at 
this period, poems on a religious or moral 
subject (something like the Manx carvels') 
composed to be simg on some festival day; 
the cwndidau were very similar. To this pe- 
riod belong, too, some of the ‘penilUon, those 
lyric stanzas that have been preserved largely 
by oral tradition, and contain much real 
poetry. 

As Gruffydd Robert indicates, these free 
metres were used in group singing, which 
doubtless influenced their form; for singing 
the strict metres is an art in itself. A large 
number of these poems are anonymous; their 
authors were persons of so Jittle note that 
their names have not been handed dovm to 
us. Among those we do know, one of the 
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most interesting is Richard Hughes , (“Die 
Huws,” ca. 1530-1618). He was one of the 
Welshmen that served in the expedition 
against Cadiz in 1596. Also, in 1599, he 
was granted an annuity of £50 a year as 
‘Tootman Extraordinary” to Queen Elizabeth. 
He wrote a number of englymon, one ad-, 
dress^ to the queen when she was ill, several 
on the Gunpowder Treason, and one to Tom 
Coryate, but the bulk of his work is love 
poetry in the spirit and the manner that the 
Cavaliers were later to adopt, as a stanza of it 
will show: . — . ' 

O wir drymder kanu’r wy’ - ' 

Nid o nwy’ na maswedd, 

Ond un modd 4 ’r alarch gwyn 
Yn chviynfan cyn ei ddiwedd. 

Out of true sadness do I sing , 

Not out of animation or gaiety, 

But in the. same manner as the white swan 
Lamenting before his end. 

The mss. also contain a number of poems 
attributed to Llewelyn ap Hwlkyn 0 F6n, 
some of v^ch are so much like the work of 
Hughes that Professor Ifor Williams beh'eves 
they are his. For example: 

Ag 0 collai foes am hon 

'Rwy’n ddigon bodlon iddi. . 

Er i glanach meinir syth 

Nid allwn byth i golli. : , 

And if I lose my life for her , • 

I am well enough satisfied with her. 
For a fairer upright maid 
I could never lose it. , 

It was out of some of the other poeins attrib- 
uted to Llewelyn that lolo Morgannwg (Ed- 
ward Williams’^) created the poetry that he 
presented as the work of "Rhys Goch ap 
Rhiccert.” 
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It was in the simplest of the free metres, 
as. handed down by popular tradition, that 
Rhys' Pritchard,* “The Old Vicar,” composed 
those poems that, after his death, were pub- 
lished as The Welshmen's Candle (_Camvyll 
y Cymry') or The Morning Star (Y Seren 
FormO- He had noticed, he said, that his 
parishioners soon forgot his sermons but they 
remembered his verses, so he put his teaching 
into the simplest words and cast it into verse 
form. These verses were quoted and copied 
vw’dely, so that they were already well known 
when Stephen Hughes collected and pub- 
lished the first of them in 1656 (1646?). Only 
slightly , more elaborate were the meters used 
by Archdeacon Edmwnd Prys (1541-1623) 
for his translation of the Psalms. The Act of 
Uniformity of 1548 permitted the singing 
of any Psalm or prayer taken from the Bible, 
either before or after the sendee or before or 
after the sermon, and this custom of psalm- 
singing, brought from Geneva by the 
Marian exiles, became particularly popular 
among the Puritans. The English had the 
Psalms of Stemhold and Hopkins, hut the 
Welsh version by William Middleton (pub- 
lished in 1603) was in the strict meters and 
not suited to congregational singing. Edward 
Kyffin.had begun a translation into the free 
meters, "to he sung to the tune used in the 
Church of England,” but when he died he 
had finished only about fifty of these, only 
thirteen of which were published (1603). 
Prys undertook to translate them all, working 
directly from the Hebrew, and it is said that 
as he finished the translation of each Psalm 
he. taught it to his congregation and had them 
try singing it. The whole collection was pub- 
lished in 1621, bound up with the Welsh 
Book of Common Praj'er. 

The same free meters were used by Morgan 
Llwyd* who, -besides his prose works, wrote 
a number of poems in Welsh and English. 
Llwyd supported the Parliament and later 
was on the side of the Fifth Monarchy, but 


most of the other poets of the time, men like 
Rowland Vaughan and William Phylip, were 
Royalists. So was Huw Morus* who, while 
the Puritans were in power, concealed his 
Royalist sentiments under cover of allegory, 
and escaped trouble. He wrote some poems 
in the classical form, but the best part of his 
work is written in the free metres, which he 
made almost as elaborate and as difficult as 
the strict metres had been. His friend Edward 
Morris (i6o7?-89), a drover by profession, 
wrote Christmas carols and other poems in 
the free metres, as well as poems of the older 
tj-pe; Owen Gruffydd (1643-1730), another 
poet whose work was for the most part in the 
new forms although for some he used the old, 
wnrote chiefly on religious and moral subjects. 

The century that followed the Cml War 
was pre-eminendy a period of minor poets. 
Few of the gentry were now patrons oflitera- 
ture; poets had to find a new audience and 
new means of support. Among those that 
attempted a solution of the problem were the 
publishers of the Welsh almanacs, the first 
of which appeared in 1680. Besides the mate- 
rial usually found in other almanacs, these 
generally contained a digest of some work of 
a historical or geographical nature; the re- 
mainder of the volume, which might nm to 
fifty pages, was filled out with poems. Many of 
these were ephemeral, but others were the 
work of good poets; some even employed the 
classical metres. These almanacs were sold 
very cheaply, and therefore the stamp tax of 
1712 put a heavy burden upon their pub- 
lishers; to escape it some renamed them 
Cyfeillion CFriends") and had them printed in 
Dublin, or gave them a fictitious Dublin im- 
print and sold them without the stamp. Sion 
Robert used to sell 15,000 or 20,000 copies 
of his Cyfeillion every year. 

Another form popular at this time was the 
ballad. This was modeled upon the English 
broadside ballad— the subject might be any- 
thing from “The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus” 
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to a love romance or the latest murder— hut 
the poems were usually printed in small 
pamphlets of six or eight pages, each booklet 
containing from two to four ballads. Th^e 
were sold to hawkers who peddled them from 
house to house, or sang them at country fairs 
to advertise their wares, a practice that has 
persisted almost to the present century. North 
Wales was the ballad country; two of the 
most active of the pubh'shers were David 
Jones of Trefriw Cwhere he was sexton for 
Evan Evans) and Huw Jones of Llangwm. 
David Jones also published more ambitious 
works. He scomred the country for material 
and for subscribers, and in 1759 published 
an Anthology of Wales QBlodeugerM Cymru; 
2d ed. 1779) which contained many poems 
by Huw Morus, Edward Morris, and Owen 
Grufi^'dd; in 1766 he published the Pleasant 
Com-panwi (jCydymaiih Diddan'), which in- 
cluded three poems by Dafydd ap Gwilym. 
Huw Jones published Select Songs (Detmsol 
Ganiadau) in 1759, and in 1763 Family En- 
tertainment (Diddanwch Tetduaidd'), which 
contained the works of Goronwy Owen, Letvis 
and Richard Morris, Huw Huws “Y Bardd 
Coch,” and others. Ellis Roberts "The 
Cooper,” whose name has become a synonym 
for a bad poet but who was not so bad as he 
was painted, was very popular; he printed 
about seventy diflFerent "things,” as he called 
them, but his project to issue by subscription 
a collected volume of his works, which should 
sell for a shilling, fell through. Individually 
these ballad ■writers w'ere not important, but 
collectively, they are. At this time, also, chap- 
books were pubhshed containing tales in 
prose, but even the prose tales were often 
called ballads. . 

The interlude (jmterliwt) was sometimes 
no more than a ballad in dialogue, but more 
often the name was applied to’ an elemeiitary 
form of drama. Companies of men toured the 
coiintry, acting upon improvised stages, ■with 
very simple costumes. After a performance 


was finished the hat was passed, and copies 
of the play were offered- to the audience; 
these were usually in the form of duodecimo 
booklets selhng for about sixpence. The more 
elaborate of the plays had both a plot and a 
sub-plot. The characters in the first were 
abstract vices and virtues, or personifications 
such as King, Bishop, or Justice. The sub-plot 
supplied the comic element, and its characters 
were taken from everyday life: The Landlord 
(usually called The. Miser), The Farmer, 
The Iim-Keeper and his Wife, The Tinker, 
The Poor Widow, and so forth. By far the 
best of the interlude writers was Twm o’r 
Nant (Thomas Edwards, 1738-1810); Ellis 
the Cooper was one of the most prolific. 
These plays, although popular with the com- 
mon people, were opposed by the Church as 
immoral, while the educated looked down 
upon them as ■vulgar. 

This is the period, too, of the great reli- 
gious rerdval that swept over Wales under the 
influence of men like Howell Harris (1714- 
73) and Daniel, Rowlands (1713-90) of 
Llangeithio. Technically the revival was 
vrithin the Church, for the Wesleyan Meth- 
odists did not separate from it until 1800, and 
the Calvmist Methodists imtil 1811. But the 
established Church had .shown h'ttle care for 
the religious condition of Wales, while the 
rerdvah'sts addressed the people, in their own 
language and were powerful preachers. The 
religious enthusiasm that they aroused often 
found its expression in hymns. William 
Williams,’^ ‘Tantycelyn,” was the greatest of 
all the hymn writers; he was also the author 
of Th^nenifhus, which has beeii called the 
epic of the Non-Conformist, movement. An- 
other great hymn writer was Ann Griffiths 
(1776-1805). , She used to compose hymns 
which she sang about the house, but she 
would never write them down— "They are not 
worthy; I sing them only for my own pleas- 
ure.” After her death some of them were 
■written down from the recollection of a serv- 
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ant girl. Many others of the best and most 
popular Welsh hymns date from this period. 

The Classical Revival. The classical current 
(the strict metres) never completely died out 
in Wales. In 1710 David Lewys printed 
Flores. Poetartim Rritannicorwn, an anthology 
of the classical poets, which he believed to he 
the work of Dr. John Davies of Mallwyd; to it 
he. prefixed a reprint of William Middleton’s 
Llyfr Barddoniaeth. In 1727 Sion Rhydderch, 
the publisher of a series of almanacs, printed 
a grammar and prosody that was based upon 
that of Si6n Dafydd Rhys. Tlie poems in the 
'strict metres that Twm o’r Nant included in 
his Gardd o Gerddi (1790) indicate that he 
knew more about the art than he could have 
derived from hooks, and lolo Morgan wg is 
supposed to have had access to the oral tradi- 
tions of Glamorgan through a succession of 
■local hards. But the greatest influence in the 
literar}' revival was that of the' Morris brothers 
of Anglesea. Lewis, William, and Richard 
were all assiduous collectors and transcribers 
of old mss., and Lewis (“Llewelyn Ddu o 
Fon”) WTOte odes, cyvr)’ddau, and verses that 
were not great poetry hut were better than 
those of most of his contemporaries. Richard 
saw through the press the Welsh Bihles of 
1746 and 1752, and assisted with that of 1770. 
He was the real founder of the Cjiumrodorion 
Society, through which many of the Welsh 
in London were given an interest in the 
antiquities of their country; for it he sub- 
krihed for fifty copies of Rice Jones’s Gor- 
chestion Beifdd Cyvim Ci773)> a collection 
of the poems of the great classical poets. The 
Morris brothers also encouraged and helped 
Evan Evans, ‘Teuan Brydydd Hir” (1731- 
89), a poet of considerable ability, hut best 
known for his publication in 1762 of Some 
Specimens of the Roelry of the Ancient Welsh 
Bards, which included Welsh texts with Eng- 
lish translations and a De Bardis Dissertatio 
in Latin. 

A much greater poet who was encouraged 


by them was Goronwy Owen."^ Goronwy de- 
spised the Welsh poetry of his day, all “popu- 
lar poets, good or bad,” and admired the' 
English classicists and Milton. In Welsh, 
The SleepUtg Bard influenced him greatly. 
Through Lewis Morris and Evan Evans he 
became acquainted rvith the Welsh classical 
poets and the Gogynfeirdd, whom he took as 
his models, although he- was enough of a 
modem to rvrite a cyivydd gofyn asking for 
a postal frank. He deliberately ransacked Dr. 
John Davies's Dictionary’ (1632) for obsolete 
words, thinking that he could bring them 
back into use, hut this makes his poems such 
hard reading that Lewis Morris had to furnish 
them with explanatory notes. His simple ' 
poem of longing for his native Mona, recall- 
ing how the Israelites could not sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land, and how they 
wept when they remembered Zion, and 
“Mona is like Zion to me (Mai Seion yw M6n 
i mi),” is wortli all the bombast and fustian 
of his more pretentious poetr}’. 

In September, 1751, Richard Morris and 
several other Welshmen in London founded 
The Honourable Society of C)Tnmrodorion, 
one object of which was “to preserve and illus- 
trate the ancient remains of Welsh literature, 
and to promote its cultivation in the present 
day.” The sodety laid down a most ambitious 
program of subjects to he discussed at its 
meetings; it also aided in the formation of 
subsidiar)' societies throughout the Principal- 
ity. In 1771 a number of the members, led by 
Owen Jones, “Owain Myfyr,” a Welshman 
who had come up to London and made a 
fortune, founded the Gu^neddigion Society 
“because the Cynunrodorion did not sing 
penillmi." Secret societies were very popular 
in London at this time, and many of the 
London Welsh belonged to both of these. 
For a time, while the Cymmrodorion were in 
eclipse because of financial difficulties, the 
Gwyneddigion and the still later Cymrei- 
gyddion had to carry on alone. Through these 
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societies Owain Myfyr developed a passion 
for Welsh literature. He employed William 
Owen [Pughe] to assist him in collecting 
mss.; and in 1789 they published the first 
edition of the poems of Dafydd ap Gwilym, 
to which Edward WilHams,’^ “lolo Mor- 
ganwg,” contributed a number, the authen- 
ticity of which is still a subject of discussion. 
In 1801-07 the three men published a great 
collection of still earlier literature to which, 
since Owain Myfyr paid all the expenses, 
they gave the name of The Myvyrian Ar- 
ehaidlogy of Wales. Myfyr is said to have 
assisted Pughe Cas he was later to call him- 
self) with his Heroic Elegies and other 
Pieces of Llywarg Hen (1794, though dated 
1792), his Dictionary (1793-1803), and The 
Camhriofi Register (1795, 1796, 1818). The 
Camhro-Briton (1818-20) was edited by John 
Humphreys Parry, another London Welsh- 
man. Both of these magazines, as well as the 
Greal, the organ of the Gwyneddigion, re- 
printed old texts; the first two included also 
material in English. 

These societies were also responsible for 
the revival of the Eisteddfod, which had come 
to he no more than a meeting at a tavern of a 
few poetically inclined persons. When Rich- 
ard Morris died in 1779, the Gjmimrodorion 
offered a medal for the best memorial ode. 
There was no general imderstanding at this 
time as to what constituted an ode; the judges 
selected a poem in the strict metres, but the 
society at large voted for one in metre without 
cynghanedd. When the name “ode” came to 
be interpreted more strictly, this second type 
developed into the long poem in the free 
metres to which the name fryddest was 
given. The dispute over the relative merit of 
the two forms has been quieted somewhat by 
awarding a suitably carx^ed bardic chair for 
the best ode, and a bardic crown for the best 
fryddest, and by asserting that the two forms 
ate of equal dignity, an assumption which the 
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ardent supporters of the old metres are re- 
luctant to admit. 

The Cymmrodorion and Gwyneddigion so- 
cieties offered prizes for otlier poetic contests 
to be held in Wales, and they encouraged 
local eisteddfodau. The eisteddfod held at 
Carmarthen in 1819 passed a resolution free- 
ing the hards from the metrical bonds imposed 
upon them by that of 1451. At this same 
eisteddfod, in which lolo . Morganwg toolc a 
prominent part, “The Gorsedd of the Bards 
of the Island of Britain” with its three de- 
grees of ovate, hard,' and druid (which seem 
to have been largely fabricated from Henry 
Row'lands’ Mona Antique. Restaurata, 1723) 
was united rvith the eisteddfod. At the eistedd- 
fod of Carnarvon in 1862 it was resolved that 
a national meeting should be held annually, 
alternately in North and in South Wales. A 
national Eisteddfod Association, founded .to 
regulate matters connected with' these gather- 
ings, held its first meeting in 1881. , 

The Chapel and the Eisteddfod, between, 
them, were responsible for educating the 
Welsh to a point where even Lord Lingen, 
chairman of the committee that presented the 
notorious "Blue Book” report in 1846, had to 
admit “The Welshman possesses a mastery 
of his own language far beyond that which 
an Englishman of the same degree possesses 
over his.” The Sunday School taught him to 
read Welsh, even if the regular schools ig- 
nored it, and presented him with an admi- 
rable prose model in the Bible. If he was inter- 
ested in poetry,- there was a good chance that 
some local minister could help him with that. 
If he was interested in any form of literary 
composition he could submit his work to the 
local eisteddfod, have it criticized, and com- 
pare it with the work of his neighbors. If he 
had any success in the local contests he might 
go on to others,- and ultimately to the Na- 
tional. There was little chance that literary 
ability— if of the conventional kind— would go 
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unrecognized in Wales. Poetry was tlie fa- 
vored medium, and it seems to have been 
the ambition of every farmer and artisan to 
pubhsh a collection of poems, if only in a 
six-penny pamphlet. Much that was pub- 
lished might better have been allowed to die, 
but there was a surprising hnowledge and 
love of literature, even of the strict metres, 
among the Welsh, and many eminent writers 
got their start through the eisteddfod. 

For the greater part of the centurj’, this 
was dominated by the Nonconformist clergy; 
it was not unusual for the majorit)' of judges 
in a literary contest to be clergymen. The 
clerical influence is shown in the choice of 
subjects assigned: “Brotherly Love,” “The 
Destruction of Jerusalem,” "Hope,” “Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast,” “Man,” “The Welsh Bible,” “Tlie 
Missionary,” “The Pascal Lamb,” “The Welsh 
Pulpit,” “Self-sacrifice,” with a. sprinkling of 
topics like “The Regency of George IV,” “The 
Visit of George to Anglesey,” “Queen Vic- 
toria.” The decision of the judges was too 
often based upon moral rather than upon 
aesthetic grounds, and if by some chance a 
romantic subject like “Arthur of the Round 
Table” was assigned, they were capable of 
awarding the prize to such a perfectly appall- 
ing work as the "epic” (iSpy) of the Rev. T. 
Mafonvt'y Davies. Even toward the end of 
the century Eifion Wyn’s poem on “The 
Shepherd” was rejected because it mentioned 
none but earthly shepherds. It is sometimes 
enlightening to read the adjudications in the 
light of the poems themselves. When we add 
to this deadening influence the burden of the 
Goronwy Owen tradition, which lay heary 
on eisteddfodic circles, it is no wonder that so 
little of the poetry of the 19th c. is of interest 
today. In the strict metres there are striking 
passages, like those arresting englynion with 
which Eben Fardd .(Ebenezer Thomas, 1802- 
1863) begins his youthful Ode on the De- 
stniciicm of Jerusalem, 


A! dinistf! dinistr jm donnau— chwalodd 
Uchelion ragfurau, ' 

A thirion byrth yi hen bau, 

Caersalem sicr ei seiliau. 

Gref iawn oedd ac ar fynyddau— dilyth 
Adeflwyd ei chaerau; 

Yn ei bri hon wnai barhau 
Yn addum byd, flynyddau. 

(O destruction! destruction in waves has swal- 
lowed the lofty ramparts, and the fair gates 
of the old coimtry, Jerusalem with her firm 
foundations. Very strong she was and on 
mountains immovable her walls were builded; 
in her glory she abode, an adornment to the 
world, for years); but there is seldom a good 
poem. In the free metres there are occasional 
delightful lines such as those in which 
Mynyddog CRichard Davies, 1833-1877) de- 
scribes The Eclipse of the Sun: 

Mae Duw fel pe’n rho’i cwr ei law 
Cydrh\TOg y byd a’r haul tanbeidiol, 

I djTiu s)dw’r dyn uwch law 
Ei br)'der a’i ofalion bydol. 

(It is as though God were placing the edge 
of His hand between the world and the blaz- 
ing sun to raise man’s attention above his 
anxiety and his worldly cares); but for the 
most part the output of the century is banal 
and iminteresting. Professor T. Gwynn Jones 
attributes this to the drabness of the daily life 
of the time and to the fact that the mass of 
the people now had neither the religious 
ferrw of the preceding century nor the sim- 
ple faith of the Middle Ages, but only a pain- 
ful orthodox)'. Nineteenth c. Wales had no 
poets of doubt like Tennyson, Arnold, Glough, 
none of revolt like Swinburne. One may add 
that what literary criticism the Welsh had at 
the time tended to emphasize trivialities at the 
expense of the larger aspects of poetry. 
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Two men, Islwyn and Ceiriog, rise above 
the general level of the century. William 
Thomas,’^ “Islwyn,” wrote a great deal of 
undistinguished verse in both forms and on 
the usual themes, but his most distinctive and 
best work is found in his long blank verse 
poem The Storm, and in his tivo poems on 
Night, one in the free rrieters and one in the 
strict, in which he couples his mystic theology 
with his love of nature. John Ceiriog Hughes’^ 
had a passionate love of freedom and an 
ardent yearning for Wales, both of w'hich he 
expressed in l}'rics of great charm, many of 
them written to be sung to old tunes. Among 
the Welsh poets of America, besides Goronwy 
Owen who in his later years was 'Trofessor 
of Humanity” in William and Mary College, 
we may mention Eos Gian Trvrch CJohn 
Edwards, 1806-87), Dafydd R. Jones Cr832— 
1916), and Index CDavid Rhys Williams, 
1851-1931); the last is best known for his 
dramas and his %vhimsical stories, and as 
editor, for 26 years, of the Welsh-American 
paper Y Drych. 

About the beginning of the present century, 
poetry began to feel the influence of the 
University of Wales, and particularly of John 
Morris Jones,’*' Professor of Welsh in Univer- 
sity College, Bangor. Thoroughly at home in 
.the work of the great classical poets and 
familiar with a number of the great foreign 
literatures, he turned to both of these sources 
for new life to infuse into Welsh poetry. 
Besides being an inspiring teacher of litera- 
ture and an excellent poet, he frequently 
served as judge of the poetical competitions 
of the eisteddfod, and he edited the critical 
quarterly Y Beirniad C191 1-20) for the Welsh 
Societies of the National Colleges. The new 
movement first attracted general attention in 
the year 1902. In that year the national 
eisteddfod was held in the college town of 
Bangor, and one of the two judges of the 
poetry contests was Professor Jones, who pub- 
lished in Y Traethodydd for the' same year a 
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revolutionary platform for the new poetic 
movement; Moreover, the subjects assigned 
this year for the chair and die crown contests 
were “The Passing of Arthur”, and ‘Tristan 
and Iseult,” whereas the year before they had 
been “The Revivalist” and 'The Prince of 
Peace.” There was some protest against these 
subjects on the ground that they were not 
ones which the ordinary poet knew anythino 
about; it was only by reading books in the 
college libra'ry that one learned about Arthur 
and Tristan and Iseult. Of the ten poems 
submitted for ' the chair eight w’ere of the 
conventional kind: “soliloquies, meditations, 
essays on the influence of Arthur, Arthur yet 
ahve, and so forth,” and the judges expressed 
sympathy for the contestants who found, diffi 
culty in adjusting themselves to the new con- 
ditions. But of the other two one was the 
Yviadaxviad Arthtir of T. Gwynn Jones, a 
truly great romantic poeiri, and the judges 
showed their discernment by awarding it the 
prize. Of the eleven submitted for the crown 
they selected three as worthy and awarded - 
first place to the Try start acEsyllt of R. Silyn 
Roberts. That of .W. J. Gruffydd'*' they 
placed second, not only because of its imma- 
turity Ot has since been revised) but also 
because, in the words of Elfed who wrote the 
adjudication, “The poet has. attenipted to 
sing of love against morality, and this is not 
poetically legitimate; the subject for a modest, 
serious poet is love against fate.” The win- 
ning poems were, as usual, published in the 
Eisteddfod Transactions for the year, and a 
volume of “second best” poems ivas also 
printed, containing the Ymadmviad Arthur 
of Alafon COwen Griffith Owen) and the 
Trystan ac Esyllt of Gruflydd; the third com*. 
■ mended Tristan poem, that of Givili (John 
Jenkins), has since been published. The suc- 
cesses of this one year did not establish the 
new school jn power, but they, did open the 
way for its development. 

Even before the Bangor eisteddfod, Roberts 
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and Gruffydd had published a joint volume 
of Lyrics CTelynegioit, 1900), the fruit of a 
summer of collaboration; the poems are in the 
free metres, and some are translations from 
Latin, German, Spanish and English. Rob- 
erts’s second volume, published in 1904, re- 
prints Tristan and Iseiilt and adds other 
poems; the dedication is to Professors J. 
Morris Jones and W. Lems Jones (the latter 
the Professor of English literature at Bangor 
and a specialist in Arthurian romance) and 
expresses his indebtedness to both. Gruffydd 
(called by .T. Gtvynn Jones*^ "half of my 
soul”) reprinted his Tristan and Iseult in 
1906 in a volume with a number of other 
poems in the free metres. His next volume 
(1923) included two poems that had won 
prizes at the London eisteddfod of 1909. In 
recent years he has written mostly in prose, 
and it is said that he has ex-plained that he 
finds it difficult to write poetry that will 
measure up to his own critical standards. 
T. H. Parry-Williams has been a professor 
at University College, Aberystwyth, since 
1920 and is the author of Elfennan Barddon- 
iaeth, an explanation of the poetic art (the 
free metres only) illustrated by examples from 
the works of contemporary poets. In 1912 he 
won both chair and crotvn at the National 
Eisteddfod and repeated this success in 1915; 
he has also written some excellent shorter 
poems. He is an academic poet— too academic 
to suit some people— and he enjoys analj^ting 
his own thoughts, in poetry, or in prose some- 
what of the tj'pe of the English familiar essay. 
Equally distinguished is his cousin R. Wil- 
liams Parry whose ode on Summer won the 
chair in 1910. The customary criticism is to 
call him a pagan, but he is a pagan in the same 
sense that Dafydd ap Gvwlym was: he finds 
the world so beautiful that he is not going to 
spoil his pleasure in it by “thinking sad 
thoughts and remembering the crucifying 
above Jerusalem (m3’fyrio chwith a chofio y 
croeshoelio uwch Caersalem).” Recently he 


has turned from the strict forms of his earlier 
poems to the free metres, and he is one of- 
those that have introduced the sonnet into 
Welsh. Some of his recent poems show that he 
is not unmindful of the problems of his own , 
day. In his one published volume, he ex- 
presses his indebtedness to his literary master, 
Thomas Gwynn Jones, and to the stimulation - 
of the lectures of John Morris Jones and the 
close friendship with men like W. J. Gruffydd, 
Silyn Roberts, J. J. Williams. This new 
poetry is the production of a definite group 
of poets, most of whom are connected with 
the university. Among the signs ■ of their - 
break with the past is the fact tbat they have 
discarded the old custom of using ‘bardic 
names,” and wnrite under their own. 

But although these “New Poets” appeal to 
an academic audience they have not wholly 
caught the popular fancy, which still prefers 
the simple sentimental poets of the old school. 
Some years ago one of die Welsh pape'rs asked 
its readers to vote for the “most popular” liv- 
ing poet. Elfed (Rev. Howel Elvet Lewns, b. 
i860) was in first place by a large margin, 
and Eifion Wyn was second. Pedrog (Rev. 
John Owen Williams) was a poor third, fol- 
lowed by Crwj's, C)Tian, Meurin (Robert 
John Rowlands), and Cadfan (Rev. John 
Cadvan Davies). T. Gwynn Jones in eighth 
placej with less than one third as many votes 
as Elfed, led the academic poets, followed by 
R. Wilh'ams Parry, John, Morris Jones, and 
J. J. Williams; Gruffydd was near the bottom 
of the list and Parry-Williams was not men- . 
tioned at all. Of the first three, all poets of ' 
the 19th c. who held over into the 2otb, Eifion 
Wyn (Eliseus H. Williams, 1867-1926) has 
the greatest poetic gift. He has ivritten good 
poetry in the strict meters, but his popularity 
has come from his simple lyrics, like the 
Flcnver Sunday Lullaby CHrviangerdd Sul y 
Blodati) and Ora pro Nobis. Both of these 
appeared first in that “second best” volume 
of the 1902 eisteddfod, for although J. T. 
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Job, one of the judges in the lyric contest, 
became downright maudlin in his praise of 
them and declared that he had "wept a flood 
of tears” when he read the former, he 
and Watcyn Wyn (Watlcin H. Williams) 
awarded the prize to some facile sentimental- 
ism which they declared would live, but 
which seems not to have done so. Eifion Wyn 
is in, the tradition of Ceiriog, representing it 
at its best. Before Crwys (Rev. W. Crwys 
Williams, b. 1875), the present archdruid, 
published his third volume of poems in I935> 
he had seen five editions of the first (1920) 
and three of the second (1924). By the time 
the fourth collection appeared, in 1944, twenty 
thousand copies of the first three had been 
sold— an amazing record in view of the small 
number of persons that read Welsh— and the 
demand was still unsatisfied. Among his 
crowns is one awarded by the San Francisco 
International Eisteddfod of 1915 for a poem 
on Abraham Lincoln; he also won a gold 
medal at the Pittsburgh International Eistedd- 
fod of-i9i3. His Church Bell CChch y Llan) 
has been called the most popular poem in the 
language. His Gwerin Cymru (The Welsh 
Peasantry'), which won the national crown in 
I9ri, although not the "veritable gem” that 
it has been called, has some substance, but 
many of his shorter poems resemble those 
which, the local clergyman sends to the 
“Poets’ Comer” of the local newspaper. 

. Cynan (Rev. Albert Evans Jones) belongs 
to a very different school. He was a chaplain 
during the First World War, and many of his 
poems were written in dugouts and dressing 
stations. His Cottager’s Son (Mah y Bxvthyn), 
which won the crown in 1920, contains some 
powerful pictures of the ugly side of war and 
of London after the war, which are con- 
trasted with the peace among the Welsh 
mountains. He ^ed another war poem the 
next year and was given only second place, 
one of the judges admitting that the chief 
point against him was that he continued to 


write about the war when everybody else 
wanted to forget it. So he turned to the mis- 
sionaries and Father Damien and won a 
crown in 1923, won the chair in 1924 wth 
his poem on The Unknown God, and another 
crown in 1931 for a poem on The Crowd, 
the memories of an old football player now a 
missionary in the South Seas. The first col- 
lection of his poems was awarded a prize at 
the National Eisteddfod of 1920; a second 
collection was published in 1927. Another 
war poet was Hedd Wyn (Ellis H. Evans, 
1887-1917) whose poetic reputation was 
doubtless enhanced by the fact he was killed 
while fighting with the Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
in Flanders just a few weeks before the 
Eisteddfod of 1917 awarded him the chair for 
his poem on The Hero (Yr'Arwr); but he is 
a mystic with something of the Greek about 
him, and with considerable poetic talent. A 
collection of his poems (Cerddi’r Bugail) was 
published in 1918, and was reprinted with 
additional material in 1931; Very different is 
the Rev. Thomas Evan Nicholas (b. 1879), 
whose five volumes of' poems -are full of 
hatred of war as well as of the existing 
economic order, and whose public protests 
against these led to his arrest during each 
World War. 

In 1924' E. Prosser Rhys, who had already 
attracted some attention by the slender volume 
of verse that he had published in the previous 
year in collaboration with J. T. Jones,- sub- 
mitted to the National Eisteddfod a mildly 
erotic poem on Memory (Adgof). Apparently 
it was the only one of the nineteen submitted 
that had any poetic quality and the judges, 
after much doubt and hesitation (duly re- 
corded in the adjudications) lest it “corrapt 
the nation’s young mind for many years to 
come” by familiarizing it with sins "which 
the average Welshman (I hope) knows noth- 
ing about” finally with ‘many apologies 
awarded it the crown. In spite of the convic- 
tion of the judges that the poem was not fit 
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to be printed and that the nation would spew 
it out of its mouth, the enterprising Eistedd- 
fod Committee capitalized upon the publicity 
.by printing the poem as usual in the Transac- 
tions, priiiting the prize-winning poems with- 
out the adjudications in a shilling pamphlet, 
and having the poem translated into English 
and published by itself to sell for sixpence. 
The poem displays an immaturity which Rhys 
'was afterward to outgrow, hut most of his 
energy in his later years was devoted to his 
publishing business and to editing Y Faner. 
Another poet whose reputation is due chiefly 
to the eisteddfod is Caradoc Prichard (for- 
merly Richards). He won three crowns in 
succession (1927, 1928, 1929), the judges 
confessing to some difficulty in imderstanding 
the earlier poems but recognizing the work of 
a true poet. In 1937 he published a volume 
of Early Song (Cann Cynnar") in which the 
first two prize poems The Marriage (X 
Friodas") and Penance (T’enyd') were com- 
bined into one with only slight changes. Be- 
sides some short poems of no great distinction, 
the volume contained the third crown poem 
and an ode. The Return of Arthur, which 
failed to win the chair in 1934. In 1939 
Prichard submitted for the crown another 
poem which the judges pronounced “mag- 
nificent" but rejected because they could not 
see the relation betw'een the assigned subject, 
“The Tumults of Earth,” and a poem on sui- 
cide as the road to reach the Tower of Peace. 

There are many other contemporary poets 
who deserve more than a passing mention, 
among them Wil Ifan C^Villiam Evans, b. 
1883), lorwerth C. Peate (b. 1901), W. 
Roger Hughes, D. Gwenallt Jones, I. D. 
Hooson, G. J. Williams, and B. T. Hopkins. 
Much good poetry still lies uncollected in 
the periodicals, for the Welsh reading public 
is so small that the publication of a volume, 
, especially in war time, is a venture. In recent 
years some of the young poets have decided 
that Welsh poetry is dying because it has lost 


touch with the things of daily life and they 
have attempted to bring about a “Revival” by 
writing of Communist Russia, Republican 
Spain, and “Machines” in limping free verse, 
breaking with all the old traditions. 

The Novel and Slum: Stoiy. The novel has 
never been an important form in Wales. The 
Welsh nature does not take kindly to it— 
partly perhaps because the name ffugchwedl 
indicates that it is a “fictitious story” and the 
teaching of the old bards was that no man of 
letters rvrites anything but tire strict truth— 
and the Welsh clergy have until recently 
been opposed to novel reading. For two thirds 
of the last century its place was taken by the 
cofiant, “a history of the hfe and death of 
[someone] as a man, as a Christian, and as 
a minister of the Gospel.” Usually considered 
to be the first novel is The Bard or the W elsh 
Hermit (Y Bardd neu y Meudwy Gymreig, 
1830) by Cawrdaf (W. E. Jones), but it is 
mainly, as the tide page tells us, “an account 
of the interesting and instructive travels which 
the Bard took in company with Protidence.” 
In 1853 Gwilym Hiraethog (William Rees) 
pubhshed his Aelwyd f'Etvythyr Robert, 
which leans heavily upon Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
tales from which are read and discussed about 
Uncle Robert’s fireplace. The “Temperance 
Eisteddfod" of 1854, inspired by the success 
of Uncle Tom, offered a prize for the best 
novel the hero of which should be a reformed 
dnmkard. Six novels were submitted, and the 
lives of three of the reformed drunkards w'ere 
printed Mthin the year. One of dtese w'as 
Llyivelyn Parri, by Llew Ll}nvfo (Lewis 
William Lewis), concerning which Eben 
Fardd, the judge, expressed the expectation 
that it was likely to kindle as much zeal for 
the freeing of the drunkards as Uncle Tom 
had for the freeing of the slaves. From this 
time on novels, both didactic and historical, 
. appeared frequently. More interesting' than 
most is the satirical Wil Brydydd y Coed hy 
Brutus (David Ow'en) which appeared seri- 
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ally in Yt Haul, edited by Owen, and which 
was left unfinished at the authors death in 
1866, There is general agreement that Wales’s 
one great novelist is Daniel Owen."^ \Vhen 
his Rhys Lewis was wTitten he presented it as 
‘‘The Autobiography LHunangofiant) of the 
Minister of .Bethel,” and so correct were its 
sentiments that it appeared serially C1882- 
in Y Drysorfa, the monthly magazine of 
the Calvinisdc Methodists. Two of Owen’s 
later novels were first printed in Y Cymro. 
Since his time there has been no novelist of 
the first rank. 

This history of the short story is even 
briefer. The Mahinogion and kindred stories 
of the Middle Ages had no successors,. and in 
the 19th c. the form shared the unpopularity 
of the novel. The Stories of the Hearth 
CStraean y Rentan') of Daniel Owen, pre- 
sented as true stories with “nothing in any of 
them that will lower the moral tone of the 
reader,” are anecdotes rather than short 
stories. Those of R. Deni Williams and R. 
Hughes Williams have been praised for their 
pictures of the life of the people, but modem 
standards find them lacking. In recent years a 
good many people have learned the trick of 
waiting the short'story. Much that they pro- 
duce is undistinguished, but a number have 
-done good work. Foremost among these is 
Kate Roberts, w'ho has been compared, in 
ability as w'ell as in manner, with Katherine 
•Mansfield. 

, The Drama. The drama, too, long suflFered 
from the opposition of the clergy^ and when, 
in the latter part of the last century, attempts 
were made to present a dramatized version of 
. parts of Rhys Lewis, these w'ere suppressed 
by the religious organizations. Today the op- 
ponents of the drama are no longer in pow’er, 
and prizes are offered at the eisteddfod.’ for 
writing and for performing plays; large num- 
bers of plays are tvritten and many cornmuni- 
.,ties have their otvn dramatic companies, but 
•the drama has not yet risen above the amateur 
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level. The Welsh themselves are puzzled as 
to why they have had such indifferent success 
with the stage, since they consider themselves 
a dramatic people. Great preachers can paint 
a scene such as the Last Judgment so dra- 
matically that their congregations are spell- 
bound, but no one . seems to have been able 
to secure the same effect from the stage. 
Elphin CR- A. Griffith) hinted at one reason 
when he said, ‘Welsh sermons are often 
hving dramas, w'hile what we call Welsh 
drama is only dead sermons.” Another diffi- 
culty is that there are not enough professional 
companies acting in Welsh, so ffiat a play- 
wright does not gain sufficient ' practical ex- 
perience in the theatre. Some plays are good 
literature, but have not been wholly successful ■ 
upon the stage: the successful fusion of the 
two arts has not yet been accomplished. 

The Essay and. Literary Criticism. Until 
recently Welsh prose (aside from the 
Mahmogion") has been largely didactic, and 
it was something of an innovation ■ when 
Owen M. Edwards’^ began publishing,- in 
1889, accounts of his travels . written in a 
simple style and intended to be read for the. 
mere pleasure derived from them. Something 
of the same sort was attempted (1899 ff-) hy 
Eluned Morgan, daughter of Lewis Jones, 
who was one of, the pioneers of the Welsh 
colony in Patagonia (Y Wladfa) and its 
historian. Others, too, followed his lead, and 
more recently! W. J. Grufi^'dd has woritten his 
Old Memories QHen Atgoftoii) in the same 
spirit. T. H. Parry-WiUiams has developed 
with success the essay after the English model 
.and has woritten interestingly bn such subjects 
as telegraph-poles, fish-whrms, and his old 
motor-cycle. ' 

Literary criticism in the 19th c. is to he 
found mostly in the adjudications of the 
eisteddfod or in essays written in the same 
spirit. It concerns itself, chiefly'^ with pointing 
out delations from the strict metrical rules 
of, the ancient bardic code and from' the 
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equally strict moral code of post-revival Wales. 
A new spirit appears in the writings of Emrj's 
ap Iwan (Robert Ambrose Jones, 1851-1906), 
who has been called “the first Welsh waiter 
to use the word pure’ tvithout a moral mean- 
ing.” His admixture of French blood and his 
Continental education gave him a broader 
outlook, and he strove to free Welsh life and 
Welsh literature from its narrow prowncial- 
ism; whatever he waote, whether literary criti- 
cism, social criticism, or sermons, was ex- 
pressed in' admirable Welsh prose. His critical 
mantle has fallen upon Professor T. Gtsfynn 
Jones’^; Jones’s criticism is largely informal, 
much of it contributed in installments to 
newspapers, but he has the knack of getting 
to the heart of the matter in a few words. 
Saunders Lewis (who has also wTitten poems, 
plays, and a novel) is a stimulating critic, but 
his personal prejudices sometimes throw his 
criticism out of perspective. The leading fig- 
ure in contemporary criticism is W- J. Gru- 
ffydd,* Professor of Welsh Literature in 
University College, Cardiff. Besides his con- 
tributions to literature and the work incident 
to his professorship, he has edited since 1922 
the quarterly Y LUenor, which prints poems 
and stories as well as critical articles and re- 
news. His objections to what he calls “our 
narrow Puritanism” once led a printer to add 
to one of his hooks the protesting footnote, 
■‘l am obliged to differ from the author in this 
sentiment. True puritanism is the salt of the 
earth to save it from corruption. J.E.S.,” but 
in his criticism Gruff)rid is still something 
of a Puritan. His aim seems to be to place 
Welsh scholarship and current Welsh litera- 


ture upon a level on which it can meet all 
others on equal terms and with no apologies. 
In some fields they have already reached this 
level; in several others they are rapidly ap- 
proaching it. 
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The Jewish people, scattered the world over, 
may be divided into two main groups: Ash- 
kenazim, and Sephardim. Ashkenazim are 
those whose ancestors came from Germany, 
or from Central or Eastern Europe. Sephardim 
are the descendants of Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Provencal Jews. Some ninety per cent of 
all Jews are Ashkenazim. 

' Besides variations in ritual and custom, the 
Ashkenazim differ from the Sephardim also 
in language. The former speak Yiddish; the 
latter, Judesmo. Prior to World War II, over 
ten million, about two-thirds of all the Jews, 
spoke Yiddish. Yiddish was the result of a 
fusion of several German dialects with 
Hebrew— the language of worship and study— 
and previous speech habits. Later, the Slavic 
languages, too, began to have their effect upon 
Yiddish, so that it became a blend of Ger- 
manic, Hebraic, and Slavic elements. 

Yiddish literature is practically as old as the 
language, and has accompanied the Ashken- 
. azic branch of Jewry on all its migrations, for 
. some eight centuries. 

Oral and Manuscript Literature (to the 
end of the 15 c.). Upon its birth, Yiddish 
fotmd the field held by Hebrew literature. 
The Jewish people had a Hebrew-Arainaic 
literature, primarily sacred in character and 
edifying in function, consisting of the Scrip- 
' hires, the Talmud, and post-Talmudic h'tera- 
ture. The primacy of Hebrew literature pro- 
vided the Yiddish with a ready source of con- 
tent, and to a lesser extent of form. But it also 
circumscribed its field. Yiddish literature came 
to he, in the first place, a literature of enter- 
tainment, for all strata of the people. Sec- 
ondly, it served to educate those that had np 
access to Hebrew literatoe: the untutored, 
whose knowledge of Hebrew was limited; and 
the women, who usually fell into this cate- 
gory., The title-pages of Yiddish books often 


bear a rhymed advertisement "interesting and 
entertaining for women and maidens.” The 
scholar would look upon the perusal of such 
books as a waste of time that should be de- 
voted to the study of the holy books. 

Didactic literature in Yiddish was the direct 
offshoot of Hebrew literature, or had its rise 
under the influence of that literature. Its sec- 
ond source was the pious folklore, which 
attempted to show the way of life by means 
of tales, fables, and proverbs. The literature 
of entertainment, on the other hand, drew its 
material from the worldly flesh-and-blood folk- 
lore dealing with human motives, and from 
the non-Jewish literatures of the surround- 
ings. Primarily, old Yiddish literature was in- 
debted to the German . heroic epic and the 
literature of chivalry; siniilarly, traces of the 
influence of the German folk-song and folk- 
drama appear. For a short time, the influence 
of Italian literature, and indirectly of Proven- • 
pal literature, was felt. 

But Jewish life was different from that of 
the surrounding non-Jewish world, and Jew'- 
ish leadership saw in this purposive, difference 
the sole guarantee of cultural survival. Liter- 
.ature was conceived of as an ethical agency, 
with edifying purposes. Its entertaining as- 
pect was tolerated only on such occasions as a 
family celebration, or a festival. Jewish lead- 
ership looked askance particularly at the adop- 
tion of the free subject matter of the epic and 
courtly literature. Since, however, the inherent 
interest of these stories prevailed over Rab- 
binic censure, the need arose for a new type 
of book to counteract the influence of the 
alien elements. An attempt was made to ren- 
der the didactic literature as interesting as the 
entertainment literature. Thus the competi- 
tion with foreign subject-matter led to a rise 
in the quahty of the native literary output. 

The oldest Yiddish manuscripts extant deal 
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with popular medicine, or are translations of 
parts of the Bible and the prayers. No more 
than a hundred such manuscripts have reached 
us. The chief hearers, however, of old Yiddish 
h'terature were the singers and the jesters. 
The former entertained their audience hy 
singing songs and parts of larger works in 
rhyme, and reading, as a recitative, stories of 
heroism or unusual events, which sometimes 
ran on through several evenings. The latter 
enacted playlets, sang comical songs, told 
jokes. The singer adapted his technique and 
a considerable part of his repertory from the 
German gleeman. Most of this has been lost; 
yet we know that practically all the works of 
the German gleeman epic reached the Jewish 
public, with various modifications. These con- 
sisted usually in substituting Jewish for Chris- 
tian allusions; in the shortening of the story; 
in the omission of details of chivalrous or gory 
scenes. More radical modifications, which, 
however, affected only some of the works, 
were the introduction of Jewish traits, the 
camouflaging of tlie surroundings of the hero 
to the extent of having tlie Jewish audience 
think of him as a Jew; the dwelling upon the 
tragic moments, upon the tribulations of the 
' hero, his wanderings and homelessness, briefly, 
upon all that could evoke sympathy. 

The most popular works in the repertory of 
the singer were Dietrich von Bern; Meisfer 
Hihlebrmtd; Herzog Ernst; Floris and Blcmche- 
flettr. The Yiddish Arthurian romance, Artus 
Hof, fared best of all the works in the reper- 
tory of the singer. This 14th c. work is extant 
in three mss. and eight printed editions; it is a 
version of Wimt von Gravenberg’s Wigalois. 

In addition to exploiting the gleeman's 
repertory, the singer created original material, 
based upon Jewish sources. For that purpose 
the Bible was utilized, wdth all the exegetical 
and homiletical material that had come to 
adorn it. Typical of this sort of work is the 
Shmiiel Bukh, of the 14th or 15th c. The 
unknown author creates a Yiddish national 


epic, a Davidiad, blending the old Jewish 
subject matter with the technique of the glee- 
man, with traits of the current mode of Jew- 
ish life and the taste of the period. The texts 
of Samuel I and II form the basis of the book, 
but in addition to details from the Talmuic 
and Midrashic literature, it is enhanced with 
many original elements — details of batdes, 
elaborations of erotic scenes, entire new epi- 
sodes— in the spirit of the courtly romance. 

The Shmtiel Bukh enjoyed great popular- 
ity, and a number of poetic paraphrases, in 
the same strophe, of various Biblical books— 
Joshua, Judges, Kings, Jonah, David— made 
their appearance. 

Second in popularity to the Shmuel Buhk 
is the poem Akeydas Yitskhok (.The Sacrifice 
of Isaac') or Yidisher Shtam (Jewish Roots), 
of the 15th c. Telling of Abraham’s struggle 
with Satan on his way to sacrifice Isaac, the 
poem is popular, naive in tone, pervaded by a. 
religious pathos and a tender sentimental 
lyricism. 

Fewer of the short lyric songs are extant. 
They fall into two categories: poems in praise 
of God and the holidays, and rhymed versions 
of the Jewish creed; and secular didactic 
poems, generally contemplations of life -and 
human nature. Practically all of those lyrics 
are the products of the professional: the 
singer and the writer. The names of two such 
professionals after the mid 15th c. have come 
down to us: Menakhem Oldendorf and Zal- 
men Sofer. 

Closely associated with the lyrics of the 
professional are the beginnings of the theatre 
in Yiddish, for the jesters were both actors 
and creators of the dramatic repertory. In 
addition to bridal songs, serious and comic 
monologues,' they presented short playlets, 
didactic and satirical. The dance of death, 
possibly of Jewish origin in Spain, was par- 
ticularly popular. At this time, too, came the 
development of the Purim play. 

The later Middle Ages were a period of 
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intensive creation of legend. The life of every 
prominent personality was overspread with a 
veil of fantastic, colorful,' subtly moralizing 
legends. The great religious figures, R. Ger- 
shom of Mayence, Rashi, Judah the Pious, 
are the subjects of entire legend-cycles. Old 
communities like Mayence, Regensburg, 
Worms, Speyer, have their local legends. 
These stories reflect a life of constant fear of 
expulsion, blood accusations, massacres, and 
ineradicable faith in the ability to survive all 
afflictions. In addition to the new and more 
complex transfiguration of Talmudic and 
Midrashic legends, new materials from for- 
eign sources, such as Di zihn wayzn mayster 
(The Seven Sages); a collection of fifteen 
Hindu tales on the fickleness of women; and 
the tale of the Prince and the Dervish, a ver- 
sion of the life of Buddha, were adapted and 
judaized. 

The Folk Book. As in many another litera- 
ture, the 1 6th and early 17th c. witnessed a 
multiform creativity in Yiddish. The printed 
Yiddish book, which found a highly literate 
public, freed that public from dependence 
upon the arrival of the singer or the jester, 
and ^rendered superfluous the copyist. The 
folk book- was bom; it spread rapidly, and 
Yiddish literature became a folk literature 
witk himdreds of thousands of readers. Con- 
currently, the anonymity of the previous pe- 
riod gave way to the highly individual person- 
alities of great writers and folk teachers. The 
most interesting of these in the early i6th c. 
was Eliyohu Bokher Cor Elias Levita*^). 

7. Poet and scholar, Elias Levita was an inter- 
mediary betvi^een the Jewish world and the 
humanists, teaching Hebrew to non-Jews and 
propagating the liberal humanist ideas among 
the Jews. He had a scientific interest in Yid- 
dish, and wrote his poetic works in that lan- 
guage only. Besides a few lampoons, and a 
splendid translation of the Psalms, two of his 
romances are extant— the Bovo Bukh and 
- Paris ' nn Viene, adaptations of Italian , ro- 


mances rendered in ottava rima.'-' Eliyohu 
Bokher did not take seriously the remarkable 
adventures that he narrated. To Eim they 
were a flight of die. fancy and an opportunity 
for displaying his skill in verse, in a playful 
popular narrative, interspersed with saws, 
jests, Talmudic allusions; descriptions of com- 
bat are interrupted with ironic remarks The 
author, presumably following the tradition of 
the singer, in reality derid^ that tradition. 
The Bovo Bukh, written in Padua in 1507, 
testifies to a merry and frolicsome poet,- who 
amuses himself, somewhat like Cervantes, 
over the claptrap of court heroism and the 
traditional singer’s art. 

The Bovo Bukh enjoyed immense 'popu- 
larity, supplanting the previous works of the 
singers. Later, it became transformed into ,the 
prose Bovo-Maase, which has been published 
hundreds of times, and, blending wath the 
word hohe, grandmother, became the general 
term for a fantastic tale, an old wives’ tale. 
Levita’s other work, Paris un Viene, a more 
realistic romance, pregnant with reflections 
upon life and interspersed with lyrical, pas: 
sages, did not become popular. 

Most characteristic of the ,i6th c. is the 
story in prose, the short tale, -in which folk- 
lore and subject matter taken from Hebrew 
literature prevail over foreign elements. The 
anonymous Maase Brie Vezimre '(Tale of' 
Brie and Zimre), a glorification of a love that, 
is stronger than death, is the gem of that 
genre. In addition, we have from the begin- 
ning of the 1 6th c. three tales' named after 
three cities: Danzig, Worms, and Mayence. 
The' first two are stories, of marital life, the 
last tells of a contest' between two step- 
brothers for the hand of the most beautiful, 
maiden in Mayence. . , ' 

The tales of the novelist, the adaptations of 
foreigii stories, the prose versions'of the works 
of the singers, yielded a rich hawest of fiction. 
A selection of this literature, comprising 259 
stories, was compiled at the end of the i6th c. 
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under the title Maase Biikh (pub. Basel, 
1602). Mok of the stories are Talmudic leg- 
ends, ^bellished with new details, the newly 
created legend cycle of medieval saints, and 
the lives of outstanding personalities, ancient 
and medieval. The hook exalts faith and 
martjrdom, as well as mercy and goodness in 
daily life. The naive, simple, pious tone of 
the- stories is combined with dramatic sus- 
pense, colorful fancy, and a reflection of life 
in the ghetto. The hook was immensely popu- 
lar; we knorv of ten editions between 1602 
and ' 1727.- [Tire book was translated into 
German several times, and in 1934 into Eng- 
lish by Moses Gaster.] Although it was, in a 
manner of speaking, a summary of the earlier 
belletristic creation, it became a storehouse of 
material for further variants of folktales, re- 
ligiously tinged fantastic stories. 

Beside the belletristic literature, indirectly 
didactic, we have a body of strictly didactic 
h’terature, comprising a wide range of inter- 
ests, from glossaries to ethical works. The old- 
est and most "important book in the former 
group is the Mirkcn’cs Hamishiie CCracow, 
1534), a concordance to the Bible. In 1544 
two translations of the Pentateuch appeared 
simultaneously, one in Augsburg and one in 
■ Konstanz. They were followed by a new edi- 
tion, in Cremona, 1560, based upon the 
Augsburg edition with interpolations of pas- 
sages from the Jeun'sh commentators. In 1579 
the Song of Songs and in 1590 a paraphrase 
of the Book of Esther were published in 
Cracow. 

In this type of literature, two distinct needs 
intertwine: Ci) to help the teacher translate 
the Bible correctly for his pupils, and (2.) to 
produce a reader combining the text of the 
Bible with the most indispensable comments. 
We have therefore tu’O tjyjes of work. The 
Seyfer Hamagid CPrague, 1596), a translation 
of the prophets and the Hagiographa wath 
selected comments, has in mind the teacher 
and the student; while the Taytch Khuntesh 


CPrague, 1602) and the Taytch Esrint Vedrba 
aim at the other group. 

In this period came also the rise of ethical 
literature, which applies the ethical religious 
principles of Judaism to all aspects of daily, 
life. It is pragmatical, concrete, pictorial. 
\^^ereas its Hebrew model is brief, frequendy 
austere and matter of fact, the Yiddish ethical 
work is more persuasive, milder, more inti- 
mate. Its aim is not to frighten, but to per- 
suade. It is intended for the woman as well as 
the uneducated man. Replete \rith parable' 
and instructive anecdotes, these books are a 
blend of reprimand and practical advice, text 
interpretation and flashes of poetic creation, 
aiming to entertain while directing. 

Some of the most interesting or most popu- 
lar of these books are the Sejfer Mides (Book 
of Condtict; Isny, 1542), recommending the 
golden mean as a surest gmde in life; and the 
Sam Khayim (Elixir of Life; Prague, 1609), 
a booklet in rhymes, protesting the misuse of 
power on the part of commimity leaders. The 
poetess Rifke Tiktiner directs her appeal to 
the woman exclusively, in her Meynekes 
Rifke (Prague, 1609). Similarly, the popular 
and captivating Brantshpigl (Burning Mirror, 
1602) has become a woman’s book. The most 
popular Yiddish ethical work of the 17th c., 
the Lev Tov (Good Heart; Prague, i62o)j' 
found until recently in practically every Jew- 
ish home, was of sterner kidney. Highly emo- 
tional and ardently religious, the book, in- 
tended for both men and women, deals exten- 
sively with the upbringing of children and 
with family life. 

The Tseno Ureno (Go Out and See), the 
most popular (in its first hundred years it went 
through some 30 editions) and influential 
work of all Yiddish literature np to the 19th 
c., %vas the result of the victory of homiletics 
over exposition, and the transition of the 
spiritual hegemony from Germany to Poland. 
Its author, Jacob Ashkenazi,*" was a great 
Talmudist and marvelous stylist; the work he 
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produced is only superficially a Bihle transla- 
don. In reality it is a very unique paraphrase 
of that material, wherein the Biblical passage 
is merely a peg for a whole framework of 
commentary, legend, saw, parable, admoni- 
don, and general ethical reflecdon. It is a kind 
of anthology of the peoples literary creadon 
from the Bihle to the days of the author Cend 
of the i6th c.)» hearing on ethico-religious 
matters and Biblical passages; a mosaic with 
frequent transidon from topic to topic, but 
with unity of idea, tone, and temper. It be- 
came the Bihle of the women. For 300 years 
pracdcally every Jewish woman, on the Sab- 
bath, read the weekly pordon of the Bihle in 
the Tseno Ureno and from it drew all her 
concepdon of Jewishness. The work thus had 
a tremendous influence on conduct and ideas, 
on the Yiddish language and Yiddish style. 

In 1544 an attempt, characteristic of the 
Reformation period, was made to introduce 
prayers in Yiddish. However, the Yiddish 
prayerbook, published by Joseph bar Yokor, 
was not a success. On the other hand, the 
Tkliine, the supplementary devotional prayer 
, in Yiddish, rapidly gained a place. The 
Tkhine, frequently composed by a womanj is 
concrete, intimately personal, touching and 
eloquent, suffused with a pious humility and 
womanly tenderness. The first collection dates 
from 1590; production continued to the mid- 
dle of the 19th c. 

The TMiine, a poem in prose, borders on 
religious poetry, which flourished in that pe- 
riod,' as in the work of Jacob Toephtz, known 
as the pious Rabbi Jacob; Rifke Tiktiner, the 
authoress of the popular Simkhas-Toyre-Lid; 
and Taube Pan. A number of the religious 
poems were incorporated in the various local 
, rituals. Some purely worldly works, too, were 
invested in a reli^ous garb, e.g. the mordant 
epigrams and songs of the misogynist Selig- 
man Ulma in his T sukhtsh'pigl (Xhe Mirror 
of Manners; 1610). 

Of the secular poetry, the most important 
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was the historical poem, describing an expul- 
sion, a massacre, a conflagration, an epidemic 
or other important event in the life of the 
community. The historical poem follows a 
definite scheme: a prelude praising God, or 
prajnng for help in the assumed task; then a 
fairly detailed description of the event, giring 
vent to sorrow at the suffering and anger at 
the tormentors, ending with the expression of 
hope for the speedy advent of the Messiah. 
The best representative of this ' tjpe of poem 
is the Vints Hans Lid (1616), describing the 
attack upon Frankfort Jewry led by Vincent 
Fettmilch, the expulsion, and the subsequent 
triumphant return. This poem was read at the 
annual celebration of - the local Purim in 
Frankfort. 

The historical works in prose were a con- 
tinuation of the fiction and the ethical works. 
Their aims were didactic and ethico-religious, 
and they did not distinguish between histori- 
cal fact and legend. The most popular of these 
—second only to the Tsene Ureno and Lev 
Tov— was the Yosifen (Zurich, \i546), an 
adaptation of the Hebrew version of the 
Antiquities of Josephus with additions from 
other works. Two themes mainly engaged the 
attention of this literature: persecutions, and 
expulsions. 

The drama is poorly represented in the 
h’terature of this period. Besides Purim plays 
we know only of one comedy A Shpil fun 
Tauhn Yeklayn, Zayn Wayh Keridlayn, un 
Zayne Zindlekh Fayn (A Play About the 
Deaf Yehlayn, His Wife Kendlayn, and His 
Sorts; end of the i6th c.). 

To the Mid i 8 th Century. The 17A c. 
was a critical period in Jewish history. West- 
ern and Central European Jewny were seri- 
ously affected by the Tliirty Years War, and 
the Chmielnicki massacres of 1648-49 brought 
disaster upon Eastern European Jewry. A 
messianic movement which bad its rise in 
Asia Minor spread rapidly through practically 
aU, Ashkenazic communities, for decades im- 
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posing its stamp upon Jewish life and thought. 
Mysticism and asceticism were in the ascend- 
ant, and Judaism was shielded with a rigorous 
conservatism. Reflections of these events we 
find in Yiddish literature, hut no new literary 
forms make their appearance. 

The center of interest was no longer the 
Bible, hut the Zohar, the sacred hook of mys- 
ticism. A collection of 50 stories about Ae 
heroes of Jewish mystic lore appeared in 1691. 
The Naklilas Tsvi, known as “Taytch Zohar,” 
an ethical work of the Cahbalist Tsvi Hirsh 
Khotch, became a favorite. Of great interest 
in the work of the Cahbalists is their opposi- 
tion to the spiritual aristocracy, the Talmudic 
scholars, and their defense of the ordinary 
folk. On the whole, however, the period was 
one of melancholy and cowering piety, best 
expressed in the widespread ethical work Kav 
Hayoslier (1705-6), direatening hellish pains 
for the least transgression. A happy exception 
is the Simkhas Hanefesh (Joy of the Smtl), 
which will be discussed later. The two ra- 
tionalistically inspired anti-homiletical trans- 
lations of tbe Bible, of Blitz and Witzen- 
hausen, are entirely contrary to the spirit of 
the times. 

The poetry of the period consists chiefly of 
■laments over persecutions and expulsions, 
rvith the exception of the enthusiastic and 
flamboyant paean celebrating the pseudo- 
messiah Sahbatai Z\n, Ayn Sheyn Nay Lid 
fun Meshiakh (A Fine New Song about the 
Messiah; 1686). Also the tradition of divine 
songs continues, with such works as A gots- 
forkhtik Lid (A Pious Song^, and Zeymer 
Lkoved Shabes (A Song in Honor of the 
Sabbatli). The folk song tradition finds ex- 
pression in paraphrases of Had Gadya (an 
Aramaic piece on the pattern of The Hottse 
That Jack Built) and in various satires on 
social abuses, the most important of which is 
the anonymous Bashrayhtmg fun Ashknaz un 
Polyak, a comparison of Polish, German, and 
Prague Jews, 


In the art of narrative, there was a' con- 
tinuation of the Maase Bukh in the Maase 
Nisiin, a collection of 25 legends of I^^orms 
by the local headle. The best work of the 
period, however, The Memoirs of GUM Hand, 
remained in manuscript until the end of the 
19th c. These memoirs contain the life history 
of a prominent Jewish woman, who rvas 
steeped in Jewish lore, and possessed of keen 
powers of observation and great skill in de- 
scription. The work is a first class literary and 
historical monument, vividly presenting de- 
tails of workaday life against a backgroimd of 
the stirring historical events of the period. 
These events stimulated interest in history, 
and a number of chronicles made their ap- 
pearance. The most important historical work 
of the period is Sheyris Yisroel (The Remnant 
of Israel; 1741) of Menakhem Amelander, a 
histor}' of the Jews from the destruction of 
the second temple to the time of the author. 

Indicative of a new range of interests are 
the various travelogues, books on geography, 
arithmetic, and household medicine. 

In spite of the excessive piety and the 
segregation from the world, a Yiddish theatre 
of professionals and amateurs — ^Purim play- 
ers and Yeshiva students— flourished. From 
the early i8th c. we have a number of com- 
plete texts of Akhashveyresh-shpil or Mordkhe 
un Ester shpil, besides many works on Bibh- 
cal themes such as the "Sale of Joseph,” "Sac- 
rifice of Isaac.” 

Amsterdam, the center of Yiddish book pro- 
duction, saw also the first Yiddish newspaper 
(1686), Di Dinstogshe Kurantn, and Fray- 
togshe Kurantn, a semiweekly pubhcation on 
the level of the contemporary Dutch periodi- 
cals. 

To 1864. A. The Decline in Western 
Europe. Yiddish literature, beginning in Wes- 
em Europe, was transplanted to Eastern 
Europe. For centuries a hve contact tvas main- 
tained between East and West: books and 
authors traveled in both directions. In the 
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second half of the i8th c., however, only the 
last shoots of Yiddish literature were left in 
Western Europe, and in die 19th c. the realm 
of literary productivity in Yiddish is Eastern 
Europe only. 

The beginning of the period of decline 
coincided with the beginning of the exodus 
from the ghetto. The diffusion of secular 
sdences was rapid; all forms of assimilation 
were intensified, especially h'nguistic assimila- 
tion. TTe enlightenment movement became, 
against its will, increasingly an assimilation 
movement. Disparagingly, some of the Jewish 
intelligentsia dubbed Yiddish "jargon,” and 
attempted to discredit it in the eyes of their 
people. [Even as a medium of propagating 
their own ideas, they eschewed Yiddish.] Con- 
sequently we have in Western Europe at 
this time only a Yiddish "concubine” litera- 
ture. With the exception of two bourgeois 
comedies, Euchel’s Reh Henekli oder vos tut 
men dermit and Wolfssohn’s Leiclitsinn und 
Froinmelei,. which had an influence upon 
some aspects of later Yiddish drama, the liter- 
ature of the period was limited to translations 
CRdbinson Crusoe, 176^^, memoirs, and dia- 
lect parodies. 

' B. The Literature of Hassidism. Israel Baal 
Shem Tov CMaster of the Good Name), the 
, founder of the Hassidic movement, was a con- 
temporary of Moses Mendelssohn, the father 
of the Hasbalah. These two movements im- 
posed their stamp upon the Yiddish literature 
of our period, with Hassidism exerting a 
wholly positive influence, .and the rationalist 
Haskalah; as indicated above, a partly nega- 
tive' and partly invigorating and constructive 
influence. 

■ Hassidism brought into traditional Judaism, 
a joy and affirmation of life, an optimistic and 
pmtheistic conception of the world and a new 
dignity of £he individual. This religious- 
democratic movement raised the common un- 
educated man to the rank of the scholar, the 
Talmudist, Hassidism employed Yiddish to a 
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much larger extent than any ' previous reli- 
gious school; famous Hassidic Rabbis indited 
Yiddish prayers, and propounded their teach- 
ings in that language, imparting to it a pliancy 
of expression. On the other hand, it furnished 
a mighty impetus for renewed folk creativity: 
new stories, songs, saws, and parables came 
into existence. Another hero was added to the 
lists in the folk' tale-the Hassidic Rabbi. 
Around this hero, Jewish’ folk fantasy wove 
an entire fabric of wonder tales, the best- 
known among them being the collection 
Shivhhey Besht (Braises of the Besht; 1815). 

The foundation of Hassidic literature was 
laid by the Baal Shem Tov himself; rvith his 
parables and tales he raised storytelling to a 
rank equal to that of expounding the law. 
His disciples repeated his parables,- adages, 
and tales, evolving a new type of poetic cre- 
ation. Among the Hassidic Rabbis were men 
of marked literary ability, such as the Maggid 
(preacher) of Mezritch, one of the finest 
fabulists, and the ardent Levi Yitskhok of. 
Barditchef, who attained to legeiidary fame 
for his kindness and gentleness, a poet of. 
tender lyricism and exalted pantheism. 

The dreamer and mystic R. Nakhman of 
Bratslav (1772-1810) was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest of storytellers among Jews. In 
the stories that he told his followers, we find 
misty visions and also clear symbols. Some 
elements he borrowed from folklore, but the 
.construction of the story, the flight of fancy, 
the exquisite form, and the ethico-mystical 
idea are highly original. A romantic longing 
pervades his s}mibolic tales, which points to 
a kinship with the romanticists of his da)^ of. 
whom he apparently knew nothing.. The tales 
were published posthumously in 1815 by his 
disciple Nathan. 

Hassidism helped Eastern European 'Jewry 
to look deeply into its owm self' and to gain a 
new vitality, which found expression in word, 
music, and dance. 

C. The Literature of the Haskalah. The 
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Haskalah made its ivay from West to East by 
way -of Galicia and Poland. Its aim was the 
reconstruction of Jervish life on freer princi- 
ples, and .the emancipation of the individual 
from the yoke of tradition. From Germany, 
the Haskalah also brought the desire to aban- 
don. Yiddish in favor of the vernacular, but 
in Eastern Europe it was constrained to use 
Yiddish as a medium for propagating its ideas. 
Besides, a folk intelligentsia began to rise, 
rvith a true devotion to Yiddish. To propagate 
its ideas, the Haskalah produced a literature 
- of enlightenment; to comhat the old forms of 
life, a literature of combat. In the former we 
have a continuation of the didactic ethical 
, book; the latter consists in the main of satirical 
works. The Haskalah literature showed a pre- 
dilection for dramatic form, but only so as to 
record life faithfully and to carry on the de- 
" bate wth greater ease. The literature in story 
form produced by the Haskalah is replete 
with realistic, details as well as tendential ex- 
aggerations and publicistic digressions. 

Moses Mendelssohn and his disciples trans- 
lated the Bible into German. Mendel Levin, 

• a leading spirit among the Maskilim, stopped 
his translation of the Bible into colloquial 
Yiddish because of violent opposition by the 
foes of Yiddish. Nevertheless the new literarj' 
language took root, displacing older, petrified 
forms, but successfully repelling the attempts 
at “refining” the language through the intro- 
duction of ^German words. Simultaneously, 
the custom of printing Yiddish books in the 
type known as "woman’s script” was dis- 
carded; this form was replaced by the square 
type. 

The literature of combat is infinitely richer 
and more diversified than the literature of 
enlighteiunent. The keenest satire was aimed 
at the “courts” of- the Hassidic Rabbis and 
their followers. In 1815 appeared anonymously 
an excellent TartufFe comedy of mordant rvit, 
^ Di Genarte Veit '(Tbe Deceived World). 
Joseph Perl in his artfuL Mgale Tmitrin, 


modeled after Ulrich von Hutten’s satirical 
Epistohe OhscuTortim Viromvi ^Letters of 
Obscure Men), presents a correspondence be- 
tween 26 people, comprising lyr letters rvrit- 
ten in the spirit and style of devout Hassidim. 
So successful was the imitation that the Has- 
sidim themselves were divided on the ques- 
tion of the genuineness of the rvork. / 

Isaac Ber Levinson, the "Mendelssohn of 
Russian Jewry,” wrote his Hefker Veit (Lenir- 
less 'World'), a social satire against the abuses 
of the poor on the part of the community 
leaders. The didactic comedy Tey’ator fun 
Khasidim of Ephraim Fishlzon was in reality 
no drama, but an anti-Hassidic satire in the 
form of discussions. The anonymous satirical 
poem Tloes Hamorim (Trials of the Teachers; 
1836) presented a gloomy picture of tradi- 
tional education. 

The first great Haskalah storyteller was 
Yisroel Aksenfeld, an attorney in Odessa, who 
devoted his literary abilities to combatting 
Hassidism. In him, the naturalist often pre- 
vails over the satirist. His stories have some 
of the traits of chronicles; his types are pat- 
terned after living models. He was a prolific 
writer of novels and stories, but most of them 
remained in manuscript, although even so, 

. fairly widespread among the Maskilim, who 
retained the old practice of copying manu- 
scripts, just as in the period before printing. 
His dramatic works, first published and given 
as readings, recently enjoyed a considerable 
vogue. This pioneer of the modem Y^iddish 
novel had a marked influence upon Mendele 
Moikher Sforim.*^ 

Although Galicia and the Ukraine fur- 

O 

nished tlie majority of Haskalah •writers, Dr. 
Shloime Ettinger, a Polish Jew, was the most 
gifted representative of the period. Brought 
up amid German culture, a student of 
Hebrew and Polish, Ettinger was the first to 
write Yiddish not because of a cultural mis- 
sion, but owing to an inner need of self- 
revelation. To him, art is for art’s sake, and 
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Yiddisli is for its own salce. Consequently, he 
devoted attention to polishing and refining 
his language, introducing into it a large num- 
^r of neologisms. He is the first Yiddish 
Haskalah lyricist who sings of nature and his 
own moods. His sagacious fables and charm- 
ing epigrams are animated and witty. His 
character and milieu comedy, Serkele, had an 
influence upon Gotlober, Goldfaden and 
Jacob Gordin’s Mirele Efros. 

The first Haskalah writer who had scores 
of thousands of readers was Isaac Meyer Dick*" 
of Vilna, who was at the zenith of his popu- 
larity in the 1850’s and 6o’s. His stories al- 
ways have a moral like the traditional ethical 
works and, as in the older books, he apos- 
trophized his "dear reader,” and discussed 
with her the problems of rearing children and 
of family life, and castigated her weakness for 
jewelry and limiry. He propagated the ideals 
of the Haskalah, which he managed to align 
with "human interest.” A synthesis of the old 
waggid Cpreacher) and the modem story- 
teller, full of tenderness and kindly humor, 
Dick, with his hundreds of booklets, formed 
a bridge between the centuries-old narrative 
literature and the later artistic realism. 

Beside the intellectualist Haskalah poetry, 
there continued a stream of folk poetry in the 
tradition of the old singers. The middle of the 
19th c. saw the rise of two folk poets of more 
than mean ability, the roving Bohemians Berl 
Broder and Velvel Zbarazher. The former 
established in Brody a cabaret troupe, the 
Broder Zingers, for whom he also created a 
repertory, consisting of melancholy-joyous 
songs about the lot of the common man and 
the solace of nature. The wandering troupe 
popularized these songs throughout Galicia, 
Poland, and the Ukraine. Velvel Zbarazher 
was a more colorful personality and an artist 
of greater accomplishment. In the taverns of 
Rumania and Bessarabia, and toward the end 
of his life in Vienna and Constantinople, he 
sang of wine and love, of the eternal quest for 
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peace, and the futility of life. Haskalah motifs 
of the intelligentsia, and the workaday needs 
of the common man, old minstrelsy and mod- 
em art, were united in these two poets, the 
last in the long chain of minstrels. 

Several poets formed the transition between 
the folk song and individual poetry. The most 
important of these was Mikhel Gordon 
Cl 823-92), who in his poetry criticized the 
Jewish mode of hving, and wrote, in a lan- 
guage combining rhythm and lucidity, ballads 
and anguished elegies of the lives of the poor. 
His brother-in-law J. L. Gordon, the distin- 
guished Hebrew poet, in his Stkhas Khiilin 
(Obiter Dicta) wrote on Haskalah and social 
motives. The most popular folk singer, how- 
ever, was the last jester in Yiddish poetry, 
Elyokum Zunser 0835-1913)- From the 
wedding-halls of the wealthy his songs found 
their way to the people, and were in the 
mouths of hundreds of thousands. Ztmser is 
didactic; he sang for the Haskalah, and later, 
for Zionism. His poetry is narrative, fre- 
quently personifying things; it generally as- 
siunes the form of the ballad. The romantic, 
nationalist poetry of Goldfaden is more 
skilled, more intellectual and individual. 

By the middle of the 19th c. Yiddish litera- 
ture had already a very large and avid reading 
public, but was seriously handicapped for 
lack of a press, which the Russian govern- 
ment would not tolerate. It was not until 
1862 that the Koyl Mevaser (The Voice of 
the Messenger) began to appear in Odessa, 
which soon became the center of Yiddish 
literature. Immediately thereafter a number 
of writers of note made their appearance; and 
many works of the previous period were re- 
printed. 

The Years of the Great Rise, 1864-1914. 
The last eighty years divide into two unequal 
parts: the first fifty years, the period of the 
three "classics” and of a great development; 
and the last thirty years, from the outbreak 
of World War I, a period of geographi^ 
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expansion and spiritual dislocation. The year 
1864 is the date of the appearance of the first 
of the Yiddish “classics,” S. J. Abramovitch, 
loiown as Mendele Moikher Sforim,* the 
central figure in Yiddish literature in the last 
third of the 19th c. The main tendency in 
that literature, realism, was his tendency; its 
foremost achievement, namely, the fixing of 
a style, a model of form, technique, and lan- 
guage, was his achievement. All contemporary 
literary figures can he grouped around him, as 
adherents, disciples, or opponents. 

For his first twenty creative years, Mendele 
Moikher Sforim was militant and satirical. 
Gradually he became serene, turning from 
satire to humor, from voicing a social tend- 
ency to erecting a monument to a world that 
had passed. His social satire was never di- 
rected against Hassidism and did not touch 
upon religious sentiment, but rebuked the 
men of influence for their oppression of the 
masses and criticized economic ruthlessness, 
prowncial helplessness and complacency, spir- 
itual narrowness and unworldliness. All these 
Haskalah motives emerge in concrete form, 
for they are combined with a realistic descrip- 
tion of characters, without the exaggeration 
that had marked the prerious period. And not 
only in form, but ideologically, too, Mendele 
outgrew his times. In addition to describing 
the public figures that exploit the masses, he 
created the figure of Shloime Veker, the fore- 
runner of the revolutionary movement among 
Russian Jews. Di Klyatche (The Mare; 1873), 
gives us a manifestation of the nationalist 
ideas that rvere typical of the period. Hence, 
the author also occupies a prominent position 
in the history of Jewish social life; in truth, 
the close connection between literature and 
social life, the parallel developments and the 
mutual influences of literaiy' creatiwty and 
. social tendency, form the basic trait of the 
period.- 

Mendele Moikher Sforim was a s)’nthesist. 
He created the model town Kabtsansk (Pau- 


pertorvn), wherein he depicted typical situa- 
tions of the small Jewish township. All ages, 
all social strata, the home, the sjmagogue, the 
bathhouse, the poorhouse, the moods and out- 
look upon life, the manner of dress and ges- 
ticulation, are woven into his creation. The 
type of the larger city is Glupsk CSimple- 
town), which reflects life in the larger centers 
of Jewry. 

This rigorous realism, which deals Mth a 
practically static life, must lead to impairment 
in the narrative itself. And this is the short- 
coming in Mendele’s works, which is com- 
pensated by masterly delineation of individual 
characters and situations, institutions and cus- 
toms, and detailed and remarkably unique 
descriptions of nature. This concentration on 
details of mode and concreteness of type was 
adopted by his disciples; it became a trait in 
the realistic trend of Yiddish literature. Men- 
dele is also the chief of those that determined 
the language of modem Yiddish literature. 
He also transmitted to his disciples a sense of 
the great responsibility of the writer’s voca- 
tion, not to permit the estrangement of litera- 
ture from life. Mendele was, as it were, the 
focal point of the 19th c.; the summat)' of the 
Haskalah trends, the realization of the aims 
of Mendel Lernn, the acme of social satire 
and of plastic synthetic realism, the heir of 
the quaint ethical book as well as the old folk- 
book, and simultaneously the fashioner of the 
new style and the head of the ramified realistic 
school. 

Together ■with Mendele, I. J. linetsky 
(1839-1916) began his literary career as a 
keen obserr^er of life and mordant satirist; his 
Dos Po)'lishe Yingl (The Polish Boy) is one 
of the most vehement attacks on Hassidic life. 
The book made a strong impression, but the 
author’s literarj' talents did not show further 
development. Jacob Dinezon, at first opposed 
to Mendele’s artistic realism, developed a more 
primitive and somewhat melodramatic folk 
art, as in Der Shvartser Ywigemumtschik 
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(The Swarthy Yoting Man, 1877), but later 
succumbed to his opponent, and in his Her- 
shele and Yosele gave us examples o£ a far 
more polished art than in his earlier works. 
The less cultivated reader found his mental 
pabulum in the “highly interesting” unreal- 
istic Hollywood novels of Shomer, with their 
bizarre intrigues between a Yeshiva-Bokher 
(a student of a Talmudical college) and a 
, princess, and the many trials that afforded an 
opportunity for the gentle reader to shed a 
. tear over her own bitter lot. 

Pioneers of the new spirit in the field of 
poetry were S. Frug^ in Russia and Morris 
Rbsenfeld*^ in America. A poet of considerable 
standing in Russian, Frug attained to a mas- 
tery in fashioning the sonorous Yiddish verse 
in his gracefully facile melodious songs, in 
spite of his complaint about the commonness 
of the uncultivated Yiddish language. The 
burden of his song is the bitter lot of his 
people, the dream of a happy future in the 
ancestral land, lyrical descriptions of nature, 
as well as the pathos of the social struggle. A 
man of many facets, he lacked a distinct 
physiognomy of his own. Far more profound 
and influential was Morris Rosenfeld. Where- 
as Morris Vinchefsky, and later Edelstadt and 
Bovshover, describe in their poetry the hard 
life of the immigrant in the su'eatshop, in- 
tending a call to battle against the existing 
order, we find in Rosenfeld the very sigh and 
tear of the worker. Here, social and individual 
poetry fuse, for the lot of the worker, chained 
to his* machine, is the lot of the poet, who 
conveys his pain and bitterness, his protest 
and despair. National motifs, too, are near to 
the heart of the worker-poe^ as he sings of 
present Jeudsh homelessness and past great- 
ness. The crudity of some of his poems, and 
a certain inelegance of language, are com- 
pensated for by the ardor of his sentiments, 
the rmequaled freshness of some of his pic- 
tures. 

Abraham Goldfaden,* the founder of the 
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first modem professional Yiddish theatre, was 
director, stage manager, composer, dramatist 
In his operettas he set die style of subsequent 
theatrical productions: comedies ridiculing' 
undesirable traits in Jewish life; and national- 
ist romantic dramas. The former present 
grotesque and entertaining exaggerations, the 
legacy of the Purim play and the continua- 
tion of the art of the “Brody Minstrels,” with 
an admixture of enlightenment ideas and a 
humorous realistic description of life. The 
latter offer a popular, anachronistic, melo- 
dramatically sentimental interpretation of 
Jewish history in which the heroic and the 
comic intertwine. But the blend of tears and 
laughter, and even more the beautiful melo- 
dies, made his plays favorites with the public. 
This pioneer of the Yiddish theatre, rejecting 
the realistic method of Mendele, adjusted 
himself to the taste of the public, thereby, 
opening the door for a subsequent vulgariza- 
tion of the stage. ' - - 

The pogroms of 1881 brought about a com- 
plete change in the social ideolo^ of Russian 
Jews. From Haskalah they turned to national- 
ism; the Jewish intelligentsia, instead of seek- 
ing the “world,” began coming back “home." 
A movement developed aimed at solidifying 
the position of the Yiddish language', and 
h'terature, in order to reach the masses of 
Jewry. It succeeded in attracting to Yiddish 
hterature a number of Jewish writers in He- 
brew and Russian. At the same time the be- 
ginnings of literary criticism in Yiddish ap- 
peared. The works of vvriters of an earlier 
period were published, and -a number of new 
rvriters made their debut in the almanacs that 
began publication towards the end of the 
i88o’s: Sholem' Aleikhem’s Yidishe Folks- 
hihlyotek and Specter’s Hoyz fraynt. 

Mordecai Spectoj.’^ C1858-1925) is humor- 
ously sentimental. In his novels and numer- 
ous stories, written in a tone of quiet resigna- 
tion, we find a profound love of the poor 
heroes, unlimited sympathy for the woman 
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and the child, and an intimate knowledge of 
.the Je^wh mode of life. Spector wm faithful 
to Mendele’s technique of detailed descrip- 
tion, nevertheless, his style was colorless, as 
was the life of his heroes. 

- Sholem’ Aleikhem,*^ second of the “classics,” 
also leans on Mendele. He adopted from him 
many of the traits of language and style, and 
even situations and characters. But despite 
the faithful relationship of master and disciple, 
Sholem Aleikhem was -original in language 
and stj'le, in his manner of description, and 
in his -humor. His favorite form was the 
monologue, then the- dialogue and the epis- 
tolary form; only die atuobiographical Eunem 
Yarid (From dic Fnir) is rvritten in the third 
person. His language is colloquial, rvith a 
dazzling wealth of idiom. In the case of many 
common . saprigs, it is difficult to determine 
whether Sholem Aleikhem honowed them 
from the people or the people adopted them 
from hiin. His style is dynamic, shunning 
leisurely description of detail, and applying 
the impressionist technique of setting off 
drarly one single trait, usually the most com- 
ical, as the most characteristic. By this method, 
some of the characters in his best works were 
elevated to the rank of a symbol. 

Sholem .^eikhem is equally great in hvo 
dimensions, breadth, and depth. His charac- 
ters are drarvn from all strata of the Jewish 
milieu: from the township of Kasrilei’ke, or 
the East Side of New York. The indiridual 
is never dissodated from the group. The depth 
consists in a unique, casual manner of analj’z- 
ing the experiences of the soul and telescop- 
ing the most pronounced stages of an inner 
conflict. His works therefore furnish inex- 
haustible material for the sociologist and the 
psychologist. The critical reader rvill find in 
them the largest number of Jewish types, 
characters, symbols, and gain insight into 
the depth of the soul; the unsophisticated 
reader will enjoy the jests and comical situa- 
tions. From about 1895 ^9^0, a reader of 


Yiddish that had not read at least parts of 
Sholem Aleikhem was a rarity. Even those 
that could not read Yiddish knew him; it was 
customary to read his works at Jewish family ‘ 
celebrations. His incomparable popularity 
rests on his manifold humor: the heart)’ care- 
less laughter, a laughter through tears, a sub- 
tle humor cloaked in a l)ric veil; and his 
coarsely grotesque situations. The humorous 
genius of a poor and sorely tried people, which 
heretofore manifested itself only in witticism 
and adage, scintillates through Sholem Aleik- 
hem in himdreds of characters which can be 
grouped about four main figures; (i) the in- 
habitant of Kasrilevke, the poor but happy 
Jew with a new zest for life; (z) Menakhem 
Mendel, the luftmensch, the ne’er-do-rvell 
with an incurable optimism; C3) Te\-ye the 
Dairy’man, the philosopher with a profound 
love of the entire world; and (4) Mod Peyse, 
son of the cantor, a child ivith xmusual ability’ 
to see the life about him, who is fortunate 
because he is an orphan. 

J. L. Peretz,* die third “classic," affected 
Yiddish literature and Jeirish society in a 
different maimer. He manifested a remark- 
able versatihty, -with resdess transitions and 
contradictory’ turns, furnishing models for 
various literary’ trends and sty’les. His poetry 
shows a marked influence of Heine and 
Chamisso. In the short stories of his early, 
realistic period, he is free of Mendele’s min- 
ute details and Sholem Aleikhem’s eloquence, 
and attains to preciseness and economy’ of ex- 
pression in delineating characters and indicat- 
ing situations. He is sarcastic in his works 
dealing with Haskalah motives, but senti- 
mental in his stories about women and poor 
folk. In his radical period, when he published 
the Yom Tov BJetlekE CHoIidqy Leaves, 
1894-95), he was an enlightener of the peo- 
ple and a popularizes Later, he idealized die 
Hassidic Rabbis as models of the future. The 
tendency to symbolism unites with folklorism, 
resulting in the impeccable and profound 
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stories, Folkstimlikhe Geshikhtn. In his in- 
cisive impressionistic feuilletons, Peretz 
fought for genuine free thought. The Jewish 
roots of his creativity derive from the age- 
old ethical tendency in literature, from the 
xmceasing quest of God and truth, from the 
contradiction between the reckless life of the 
rationalist radical and the adamant person- 
alities of the earlier periods of tradition. 
Peretz’s literary technique is West European, 
but in his second period of creativity he also 
employs the technique of the folktale; thus 
a straight line runs from Nakhman of Brat- 
slav to Peretz’s romantic-symbolic stories. 
Peretz is a religious seeker, an optimistic 
voluntarist, a prophetic, a revolutionary re- 
former of a w'orld that does not satisfy. 

Peretz’ readers came mostly from the radical 
workers and youth groups, from among the 
intelligentsia rather than the common folk. 
It is characteristic of the period in which lit- 
erature and social life are intimately linked, 
that Peretz was in the last 15 years of his 
life the central figure not only of modem. 
Jewish literature, but also of that sector of 
Jewish society that sought to modernize Jew- 
ish life through Yiddish and aspired to a 
national-cultural renascence in all the lands 
of the diaspora. 

Threads of influence lead from Peretz to 
practically all young authors who made then- 
debut in those years. He had a paternal atti- 
tude toward aspirants, and was early dubbed 
"the father of Yiddish literature.” Just as the 
last third of the 19th c. was the Mendele 
epoch, so the first two decades of this are the 
Peretz epoch. In his publications a number of 
prominent Yiddish writers made their first 
appearance: Reisen, Pinski, Yehoash. He di- 
rectly influenced Sholem Ash and Nomberg. 

. The New-Hassidic and folkloristic trends are 
associated with his name, as weU as various 
.subsequent romantic and symbolist tenden- 
cies. 

- The triad, Mendele, Sholem Aleikhem, and 
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Peretz, is a happy combination of comple- 
meritary temperaments. Mendele presented 
the typical and the characteristic in order 
to combat it, and partly to erect a monument 
to it; Sholem Aleikhem presented the comi- 
cal and humorous directly and with no ulterior 
motive; Peretz abstracted the uncommon from 
the past as a model for the future. Mendele 
is static, Peretz and Sholem Aleikhem are 
dynamic. The ' last leans upon Mendele, 
whereas Peretz occupies a lateral position. 
The reader has to make an effort to read 
Mendele and Peretz, he feels free and relieved 
in reading Sholem Aleikhem. But all three 
united the reading public into a tmique fam- 
ily; and, because of these three, , Yiddish lit-, 
erature assumed, the central and centripetal 
function of linking the past with the present, 
the common folk with the intelligentsia, the 
Jews of one district with the Jews throughout 
the world. 

For a considerable time, Yiddish' literature 
in the United States was not imder the aegis 
of the triad. Here other influences, were op- 
erative: the necessity of organizing the im- 
migrant and worker gave many works a prop- 
agandistic character; and the thirst of the cul- 
turally retarded reader for bopks resulted in 
the flourishing of a quasi-literature that for 
a while impeded the rise of genuinely literary 
production. The outstanding prose writers of 
the period were Z. Libin, presenting with re- 
pressed sympathy photographically realistic 
pictures of the life of the worker; Leon Kob- 
rin, with a tendency to individualize, and 
dwelling upon the relations between the sexes; 
B. Gorin, with descriptions of the mode of 
life in the old and the new homes; Abe 
Cahan, who in addition to his journalistic 
activity wrote stories -with socialistic propa- 
ganda tendencies. , 

In 1883, the Yiddish theatre was forbidden 
in Russia. In America the theatre attracted 
a raw public, seeking escape from a hard and 
, humdrum life. Nevertheless Jacob Gordin 
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succeeded 'in elevating the theatre with his 
more than 6o plays, mostly adaptations of 
foreign themes, hut to some extent' also plays 
of the Jewish mode' of life, such as Mtrele 
Efros and others, which met with favor every- 
where. 

. The years between 1899 and 1914 were 
years of unusual development. Jewish social 
life, pervaded with Zionist, socialist, and 
autonomist ideas, became the field of various 
ideological issues and party organizations, 
which affected the dominant moods in Yid- 
dish literature. Full of renascent hopes, this 
literature became .particularly turbulent in 
1905-6, only to sink into a mood of tempo- 
rary despair after the failure of the revolution 
of 1905, and to emerge with renewed hope 
together with the strengthened Yiddishist 
movement. In Vilria the Literarishe Moiiat- 
shnftn (Literary Monthly') appeared, to be 
followed by the Pinkes (Record), "an annual 
for the history of Yiddish literature and lan- 
guage, folklore, criticism, and bibliography”; 
and the monthly Di Yidishe Veit (The Jewish 
World) (edited, like the Pinkes, by S. Niger) 
became a literary center for American Jews 
as well. Scores of new authors appeared, 
journalism made rapid strides, the essay was 
cultivated assiduously, trends and literary 
schools branched out in many directions. 

Folklorism, in particular, was very strong. 
Sholem Aleikhem discovered Mark Varshaf- 
sky, author of some 50 "true folksongs,” which 
soon became so popular that they found their 
way into the treasury of traditional folksong. 
In the school of Peretz’ refined folk art we 
have to include Berl Shafir, with his poems 
and stories about happy paupers; A. Litvnn, 
with stories about silent heroes; and, above 
all, S. Ansky, who wrote a -series of splendid 
folkstories, and whose drama, Der Dihnk, is 
based upon folklore. . 

■ The. effect of the folksong was more pow- 
erful and of longer duration than that of the 
folktale. Thus, in the: poetry of Abraham 


Reisen, we can see ' for a long time the 
thread that nms from the folksong; his short 
stories, dealing with the common folk, are 
direct in manner and remarkable for economy 
of word. Reisen’s poems are brief, simple, 
clear, singing revelations of his mood, rvith 
great sympathy for the lonely, the oppressed 
—distant echoes of Weltschmerz. This per- 
spicuity of form and simplicity of theme have 
made Reisen one of the most popular poets. 

Abraham Lyessin,*^ at about the same time, 
was the first to deepen and individualize the 
social revolutionary lyric and combine it 
with national pathos. He saw in the young 
and enthusiastic underground workers of the 
revolutionary movement the continuation of 
the Jewish spirit of martyrdom. Like Lyessin, 
Yehoash, who began writing in the 1890’s, 
attained to true mastery later, with his na- 
tional romantic ballads, fables, and intel- 
lectualistic lyrics. Influences of German and 
English poetry, rather than of earlier Yiddish 
poets, are pronounced in him. David Ein- 
hom’s Shtille Gezangn (Silent Songs), with 
romantic elegiac longing for the rapidly 
passing small town, and idyllic love motifs, 
is characteristic of the mood of resignation 
after the setback of 1905. His individual tone 
and captivating rhythm give way to rhetoric 
in his Tsn a Yidisher Tokhter (To a Jewish 
Girl). Similarly Z. Segalovitch glorifies the 
beauty of the small tovwi, and S. J. Imber 
in his Esterke retains the tenderness of folk- 
poetry. 

In spite of the rapid strides of poetry, the 
main accomplishment of the period is in 
prose. The short story dominates the field at 
first, with the novel making its appearance 
later. Reisen’s short stories, dealing uath work- 
aday problems and simple conflicts of the 
soul, possess a humor that hardly dares to 
smile, and a lyric pity tinged \vith pessimism: 
the state of man is not so high after all. 
Sholem Ash,*^ who also began with the short 
story but later went over to the psychological 
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novel of milieu, is much more hopeful. He' 
has a deep-seated love of nature, and affec- 
tion for the small town, of which he sees only 
the positive aspects. S. Niger named him the 
"prophet of the earth,” for he glorifies the 
ordinary and exalts the every-day to festive 
rank. In Sholem Ash, Mendele’s predilection 
for detailed pictures combined with Peretz’ 
tendency toward the romantic and the exalted. 
H. D. Nomherg (1876-1927), the third in 
this triad of nor’ehsts and short stoiy^ writers, 
employs penetrating pS5^chological analysis in 
his description of dissatisfied intellectuals, 
probing into the recesses of their souls. His 
psychological approach combines with a cool 
lyridsm, clarity of style, and mastery of con- 
struction, which have earned for him a prom- 
inent place in Yiddish literature, although he 
wrote little and in one t'ein. 

The powerful and primitively elemental 
works of J. M. Vaysenberg (1881-1937) may 
be considered a protest against Ash’s romantic 
flirting and Nomberg’s dispassionate probing 
and analyzing. Himself a laborer, he pre- 
sented, in his stories of impeccable naturalism 
and concrete plastic portraiture, types of 
workers that exhibit only the brutal in man. 
The first stories of another laborer, Yoine 
Rosenfeld, were autobiographical and real- 
istic, later he was inclined towards psj'cholog- 
ical analysis. I. D. Berkovitch, a local color 
reah'st, depicts— to use Niger’s expression- 
usual people in imusual circumstances. 

The development of the drama was slower 
than that of the novel and the lyric. David 
Pinski,’^ who began in the. 1890's with stories 
of the life of the worker, wrote a number of 
plays depicting the conflicts attendant upon 
the decay of the traditional patriarchal family. 
Sholem Ash, too, began with family plays and 
later made several attempts in the field of 
the historical play and of comedy. In these 
plays the dramatic element itself is inferior 
to the lyric elements. Sholem Aleikhem and 
A. Reisen, alfo, wrote a number of successful 
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plays. Peretz Hirshbein began with realistic 
plays, went over to Maeterlincldan plays of 
mood and finally foimd his heroes, as well as 
himself, among the simple village Jews and 
their natural environment. On the whol^ 
there is less continuity in the Yiddish drama 
than in poetry or fiction. The thread between 
the Theatre of Goldfaden and the better' 
drama has been severed; the chasm between 
the professional theatre and the literary drama 
yawns wnde. 

Literary criticism, at first, formed no dis- 
rinct branch of Yiddish literature. Practically 
all editors of periodicals were also literary 
critics. The first h'terary critic par excellence 
was Baal Makhshoves (1873-1924). He came 
from the outside world with refined esthetic 
criteria, remaining a devout servant of the 
Yiddish word. An adherent of Taine’s view 
of literature, he applied the environmental 
method in interpreting literature, primarily to 
reahstic works. In this period S. Niger,*- too, . 
made his debut as a critic of promise, ex- 
celling in detailed analysis, scrupulousness, 
resen'e. 

The great wave of Eastern European im- 
migration after 1905 brought to the United 
States men schooled in the turbulent and 
provoking ideas of the period. These brought 
new h'fe and a modem outlook into Yiddish 
literature in America. Many writers arrived, 
some of them wdth their reputations estab- 
lished abroad, others to make their debut in 
this land. Some of the latter, in 1908, formed 
a group, 'Yunge,” of militant begmners, dis- 
satisfied TOth the state of Yiddish literature 
in America, twth its dependence upon the 
newspaper and upon social groupings. They 
emphasized the inherent value of literature; 
they sought to render it more refined, more 
artistic, of greater diversity. They published" 
several miscellanies of Shriftn (Writings, 
"edited by Daw'd Ignatoff), and essentially 
went along with— but, in some respects an- 
ticipated— the development of Yiddish litera- 
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ture in Eastern Europe. Lacking a uniform 
program, the group soon split into various 
trends. Its main literary productions came , 
after r9i4. 

Thus, in the half century from 1864 to 
1914, Yiddish literature became European, 
diverse, worldly. Its main-treiid was toward 
realism, although the romantic bent became 
inaeasingly noticeable, arid trends towards 
'symbolism and modernism manifested them- 
selves. Its main center was in Eastern Europe, 
with a new, parallel development in America, 
nonetheless preserving its uniform character. 
It played a decisive role in Jewish life, serving 
as a means to organize society, to stimulate 
the lower strata to a desire for a better life; 
as an instrument of social progress and a pow- 
erful nationalizing and unifying factor, replac- 
ing certain forms of life that the scattered 
Jervish people lacked. It was a literature of 
great momentum and an iritimate family 
spirit, in which there was an attachment to 
and respect for the written word and its 
creator. 

Since tpi 4 - • ‘ 

World- War. I broke up the concentration 
of 6 million Jews in one state. Two separate 
centers arose on the ruins of the old, one in 
Soviet Russia and the other in Poland, with 
small subcenters in the Baltic states and in 
Rumania. America became the most impor- 
tant center of Yiddish .literature. The writers 
that came to America after the war, together 
with the earlier arrivals, created in New York 
a unique kaleidoscope of literary trends, 
groupings, and forms. Other cities, too, had 
their literary circles: Chicago, Montreal, Los 
■ Angeles. But whereas in the last decades of 
the 19th c. the social-militant is characteristic 
of Yiddish literature in America, in recent 
years the consciously national becomes more 
pronoimced, particularly in the post-war pe- 
riod, with its trend towards traditionalism. 

Poetry registered the greatest gains, pre- 


senting a rare wealth of temperament, style, 
form, and theme. A regeneration surged in 
the poetry of the two older -poets, Yehoash 
and Lyessin. The former became more precise 
and sonorous in language, more pictorial and 
richer in form; he concentrated on the re- 
strained, Apollonian lyric, which in him_is 
aristocratic and stoically resigned, and on 
landscape painting in delicate colors. Yehoash 
is the culture-weighted aristocrat of Yiddish 
poetry; he culminated his poetic actiwty with 
a modem translation of the Bible into Yiddish. 
The pogroms of 1919-20 awakened in Lyes- 
sin the exaltation of martyrdom; he became, 
in theme, the most national of Yiddish poets. 
He wrote glowing ballads, and lyrics to com- 
fort the yearning soul, reminiscent of the 
mysticism of his childhood. The constantly 
varjnng H. Rosenblatt, and the constant J. 
Rolnik, who walks with silent step and 
achieves the self-contained happiness of the 
lonely, made their debut almost simul- 
taneously. Zishe Landau (1889-1937) is ex- 
treme in his theory of anti-social esAeticism; 
in his poetry, however, he is exquisite in word, 
mildly imagistic, singing of everj’-day joys, 
seeking a happiness that is nonexistent. Mani 
Leib, under the influence of the Russian lyric, 
offers romantic veils for sorrow, and the solace 
of longing. He has also written beautiful 
children's poems, and ballads on folk motives. 
R. Eisland, serene and resigned, belongs to 
the same group; and J. J. Shwartz (b. rSSy), 
who loves equally the old environment of his 
pious father and the American soil of his 
children, is akin to them. 

The most fervid of modem Yiddish poets 
is M. L. Halpem,'*' bitter against the world 
for its helpless awkwardness and against him- 
self for being a hopeless romanticist when 
cynicism is required. He introduced into Yid- 
dish poetry the grief of the disillusioned post- 
war generation, and a new poetic technique. 
H. Leivick,* the voice of the sorrow and agi- 
tation of our time, who glorifies the eternal 
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sacrifice led to, the pyre, has remained faith- 
ful to Peretz’ teaching that the aim of writ- 
ing is ethics, and esthetics only the means. 
At the close of the war, a new group was 
formed, the Inzikhistn, so named after their 
publication In Zikh (Within Oneself), 
“journal for the introspective tendency.” This 
group, headed by A. Ixyeles and Jacob Glatt- 
stein, stressed intellectualism, deliberate ur- 
banity; it introduced free verse, abstraction 
and suggestion, unexpected prosaisms, and 
an imagistic plethora of metaphor. The poetry 
of Leyeles is based primarily on thought as- 
sociations, whereas Glattstein is playfully folk- 
loristic and a very bold experimenter in lan- 
guage. Of late, his poetry has gained in pro- 
fundity and solidity, and shows a less revolu- 
tionary tendency in form. 

The uncertainty of the morrow, the gnaw- 
ing feeling of instability in the life of Ameri- 
can Jews, and finally the present destruction 
of European Jewry, led to an intensification 
of traditionalism in Yiddish literature: a re- 
turn to the world of the past. This tendency 
manifests itself in a reaction from individual- 
ism, in a return to the people, and a corre- 
sponding simplification in form. The above 
mentioned poets, too, have come under the 
sway of traditionalism, but this tendency is 
particularly pronounced in Boraisho, who 
after a sentimental quest has finally found his 
hero and his world in the Geyer (The Way- 
farer); in J. J. Segal, who echoes in his subtle 
lyrics the old devotional prayers of the grand- 
mothers; in Ephraim Auerbach, who comes to 
the conclusion that Loyter is der alter Kval 
(Pitre is the Old Source); in B. J. Byalo- 
stotzlcy, who sings ‘The Song of our own 
Tribes”; and N. Gross, who remains faithful 
to the Yidn (Jews) and Mouses (Stories) of 
his native Galicia. The same tendency is man- 
ifest in the drama. 

The Yiddish daily press in America had, 
in the period under discussion, an average 
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circulation of a half a million copies daily. 
The press furnished the majority of readers 
for the story and the novel, and in a sense 
had an effect u'ppn the character of nanative 
art. The most popular writer of fiction is un- 
doubtedly Sholem- Ash,*" a writer of power, 
scope, pictorial concreteness, whose main ' 
strength lies in mass scenes and in describing 
broad panoramas, and who is dominated by 
a profound faith in man and love of ’the 
characters in his works. J. J. Singer is a writer 
of an entirely different mood and technique. 
His theme is confined to the present and the 
near past, and has practically never crossed 
the boundaries of his native Poland. He pre- 
sents the fateful and the bitter of the human 
comedy, in a more naturalistic and detached 
manner than Balzac, and infects the reader 
with a gnawing dissatisfaction with the hu- 
man species. Zalman Shne3mr also remains 
faithful to his native township. He goes into 
ecstasy in describing the physical strength of 
his heroes, the common folk, and is particu- 
larly eloquent in his accounts of erotic mo- 
ments. Joseph Opatoshu'^ displays mastery in 
the construction of the short story, combining 
clarity with' brevity; the manifestations of 
instinct, which figure prominently in his 
works, are intellectually conceived. Isaac 
Raboy Cl 882-1 943), more portrayer than nar- 
rator, has introduced into Yiddish literature 
the Far West and New England, and dwelled 
upon the difiBculties of adjustment of the im- 
migrant. His novels are "fragments of 
hardened lyrics” CS. Niger). David Ignafoff 
attempted to present in his novels the history 
of the Jewish intelligentsia in America. Glaz- 
man dwells upon the ‘ psychology of lonely 
people, upon types that fail in. their adjust- 
ment to the environment. In Moishe Nadir 
(1885-1943) we have a skeptic thirsting, for 
a faith, full of gall yet unex'pected warmth, 
a remarkable manipulator of language; a 
creator of comic situations, whose misari- 
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'thropic humor is tempered with a gentle hu- 
manity. 

Because of the high attainments in lyric 
and nanative, the relative backwardness of 
the drama seems even more pronounced, 
throughout the past 8o years. The last works 
of Pinski incline towards symbolism and ah-' 
stractions. Hirshhein has refined and deep- 
ened his idyllic folk plays. H. Sackler’s heroes 
spring from the romantic folk tale. The true 
drama of the immigrant in America was writ- 
' ten by Leiwck. But the problem of his drama 
is intimately linked with his lyrical aspects, 
and symbolic implications may he found even 
in his realistic works. 

Literary criticism continued to he written 
by practically all writers. But none has at- 
tained the eminence of S. Niger, who con- 
stantly seeks the connection between the 
writer and his environment, between the 
work and the social atmosphere in which it 
was created. Other critics include the ex- 
positor Hillel RogofF, the impressionistic and 
' incisive Dr. Mukdoni, the vague and exegeti- 
cal B. Rivkin, the schematizing N. B. Min- 
kofif, and the kind and instructing J. Entin. 
Abe Cahan, editor of the Forward and faith- 
ful adherent of primitive realism, exerted a 
powerful influence upon Yiddish,literature in 
America. 

The essay was cultivated wdth distinction 
by Chaim Zhitlovsky, the fastidious esthete 
A. Koralnik, Chaim Greenberg, the above- 
mentioned Lyessin, and M. Olgin. 

Poland, with its Jewish community of three 
and a half million rooted in Polish soil for 
some eight or nine centuries, has constituted 
the second center of Yiddish literature for the 
past 30 years. In spite of its geographical 
proximity to' Russia, Yiddish literature in 
Poland maintained no . contact whatsoever 
- with that neighbor; but held a closer relation- 
ship with America. A striking characteristic 
of Yiddish literature in Poland is its intimate 


association with the multiform but insecure 
social life. 

, After the war, a group of expressionists ap- 
peared. Headed by the declamatory U. Z. 
Grinberg and the then experimenting Peretz 
Markish, it disavowed esthetics as well as 
ethics and revealed an aimless pessimistic in- 
dividualism. Meylekh Ravitch, the singer of 
Nakete Lider C^aked Songs), and a number 
of mctreme naturalists in the short story and 
the novel, leflect this spirit. 

The most permanent and mightiest current 
in poetrj' was fed by an attachment to tradi- 
tion, and a general social and national rest- 
lessness. Tradition and mysticism are the basic 
traits in the works of Aaron Zeitlin, who seeks 
the manifestly divine in history and in life. 
In the mystic and moralist I. Shtem loom the 
presentiment and the sacred persistence of 
mart)Tdom. The spring of folk creativity is 
reflected in Miriam Ulinover’s clear and 
charmingly simple Fun der Robes Oytser 
(From Grandmother’s Treasure). The bo- 
hemian and painfully sentimental poems of 
Itsik Manger represent a curious combina- 
tion of the romantic and the grotesque. Kadya 
Molodovsky began to sing of the poor street; 
in her singing of poor people, she attained 
profundity. The frolicsome M. Broderson, 
who raised form to a cult, often conceals, be- 
neath his assumed carelessness, a gna-wing 
pessimism. 

In the field of prose narrative, Z. Segalo- 
wtch, in his popular novels, depicted capri- 
cious w'omen. Ephraim Kaganovsk)' portrayed 
the poorer sections of Warsaw and- its under- 
w'orld; S. Horontchik told of the life of the 
worker. Perle’s plastic and compact novels 
breathe love for his native Poland. I. Bashevi 
narrates, in his SoUni fun Gorey (Satan of 
Gorey), the aftermath of the Sabbattai Zevi 
movement. 

The drama made less progress. Jacob Preger 
and Aaron Zeitlin base their plays upon his- 
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toiy and the folk tale. Similarly, A. Katsisne 
utilized the story of the Vilna aristocratic 
proselyte for his Der DiiTies (The Count); 
and Mark Amstein, the life of the Vilner 
Balehesl (a cantor in Vilna). 

A number of periodicals were dedicated 
solely to literature: Di Bikhervelt (The Book 
World), Literarishe Bleter (Literary Leaves), 
and others. The daily press and other periodi- 
cals, too, wrote extensively about literature. 
Of the many critics we mention only the 
philosophizing, profound, and nebulous J. J. 
Trunk; the incisive and clear J. Rapoport; 
and Nakhman Maysel, editor of the Lit- 
erarishe Bleter. 

In the U.S.S.R., Yiddish literature tended 
to become "Soviet” literature. A' deliberate 
attempt was made to sever the Jews of Russia 
from the Jews of the rest of the world. The 
orthography was changed; writers avoided 
phrases and expressions of traditional-religious 
JeviTsh association. Later the Haskalah was 
glorified as the vanguard of the attack on 
Jevwsh tradition; only belatedly were the three 
"classics” rehabilitated. 

Even more than in the other centers, poetry 
occupied a primary place in the Yiddish lit- 
erature of Soviet Russia. Osher Shvartsman, 
characterized by Marldsh as a "deep gnawing 
violoncello in the orchestra of Yiddish poetry,” 
was typical of the Civd War period in Rus- 
sia C1917) and of revolutionary romanticism. 
David Hofshteyn with deeper Jewish na- 
tional moods, was the most influential of the 
poets; from the point of view of form he was 
the teacher of practically all Yiddish Soviet 
poets. Marldsh became more impetuous in his 
verse that portrays the struggle against the 
remains of the previous order. L. Kvitko is 
playful and inclined to mysticism; and L. 
Reznik tends to heaviness of mood and sym- 
'bolism. Of the younger generation, the most, 
important poets, thus far, are Itzik Fefer and 
Izi Kharik. 
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The prose narrative is less advanced in 
Russian Yiddish literature. The novels and 
stories dealing with the Civil War are, in the 
words of David Bergelson, "immature, and 
ill-favored not only in language, but in por- 
traiture as well.” Social reconstruction was the 
main theme in the mid 20’s; later, the glorifi- 
cation of the shock workers' Cpersons achiev- 
ing record production); and last, the triumph 
over the intrigues of the saboteurs. The estab- 
lishment of new Jewish colonies is celehratefi 
in a number of works, particularly in Beigel- 
son’s Birehidjaner. Bergelson, who towers 
above his fellow-writers of narrative, excels 
in describing milieu and mood. Nister, who 
in his .tendency to mysticism is somewhat 
remote from the main current of Yiddish h't- 
erature in Russia, has lately attracted atten- 
tion with his novel Di Mishpokhe Mashher 
(The Mashher Family). M, Kulbak presents, 
in his Zehnenianer, the life of a family of 
untutored common folk. The most lyrical 
novel of the period is the poignant picture of , 
a small town iii the 1919 pogroms, Months 
and Days, by I. Kipnis. 

The Yiddish theatre has made progress in 
Russia, but not the-Yiddish drama. Plays have 
been written by Bergelson, Kushnirov, 
Marldsh, and others, but only Beynush 
Shteyman C1897-1919) may he considered a 
dramatist ' 

The ideology of Yiddish literature in the 
U.S.S.R. has radically changed since 1941. 
War motives, Nazi atrocities against the Jews, 
themes from Jewish history, as well as a re- 
vival of the Jewish national temper, are char- 
acteristic of the new poetry .and story. , 

Yiddish literature has riot been limited to 
these three main centers. Rumania has con- 
tributed no little, in the interbellum period. 
Eliazer Shteynbarg introduced a social motif 
into the fable in a sagacious, typically Jewish, 
garb. Humor, lyric passages, svvift flow of lan- 
guage, imexpected turns of phrase, lend hew 
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life to this ancient literary form. Jacob Stern- 
berg wiote-expressionistic poetry, and Moyshe 
Altman contributed works of a subtle penetra- 
tion and an inner dynamism. 

Lithuania, as well as Latw’a, had its share 
of Yiddish poets and prose writers; and even 
Estonia, with its tiny Jewdsh population, had 
its literary circles. 

The second largest Jewish community in 
the New World is in Argentina, with 250,000 
Jews. In its brief history of 50 years this com- 
munity had made its contribution to Jewish 
letters. ._M. Pintshefsky was the first to sing, 
in Yiddish, the beauty of nature in South 
America; and M. Alperson recorded the suffer- 
ings of the Jews in the colonization of the 
pampas. 

. The ofiGcial language of the Jewish settle- 
ment in Palestine is Hebrerv. But even there 
we have an energetic group of Yiddish. rvrit- 
ers, describing the rebuilding of the land by 
the Halutzim. 

In some cases it is difficult to ascribe a 
wandering writer -to any one country. L. 
Malakh mote . practically everywhere: a 
drama Mississippi, and a novel of South 
America, Dow Domingos Kraitsveg (The 
Crossroads of Don Domingo'). Daniel 
Tchamy wrote in Berlin, Paris, and New 
York. These tw'O may serve to indicate the 
superterritoriality -of Yiddish literature. Not- 
withstanding ite wide geographical distribu- 
tion, however, there are threads that link one 
center of Yiddish literature mth the others. 
In many places we see parallel h'tetary de- 


velopments. Yiddish literature is influenced 
by other literatures, and is in turn translated 
into many languages. In the last 30 years, 
Yiddish literature has experimented with a 
number of forms, but in its main current it is 
directed to the people and to the roots of the 
spiritual power of resistance. Despite certain 
w'eaknesses, Yiddish literature has revealed in 
recent years a depth and a sense of responsi- 
bility for the present and the future of the 
entire people. Yiddish literature is the medium 
through which the Jewish people speaks of it- 
self and to itself, and seeks to clarify its 
spiritual physiognomy, and maintain its sense 
of direction along the centuries. 

Leo Wener, 77 ie History of Yiddish Literature in 
the ipt/i C., (New York), Scaikneis, 1899; A. A. 
Roback, The Story of Yiddish Literature fNew 
York), Yiddish Scientific Institute — ^Yivo, 1940; M. 
Waxman, A Hidory of Jetrish Literature, 4 v. (New 
York), Bloch, 1931-1941; Salomo Bimhaum and N. 
B. Minkoff, "Literature, Yiddish,” Tlie Unirersdl 
Jewish Encj’dopedia (New York), Vol. VH, pp. 
125-135; Nathaniel Buchwald, "Histoty of Yiddish 
Literature in America,” Cambridge History of Amer- 
ican Literature (New York), 1921, Vol. IV; S. 
Niger, “New Trends in Post-War Yiddish Litera- 
ture,” Jewish Social Stitdies, I, 3 (July, 1939); Solo- 
mon B. Freehof, “Devorional Literature in the Ver- 
nacular,” Yearbook of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, 1923; J. J. Schudt, Judische 
Mercktciirdigkeiteit, I-W (Frankfort on the Main, 
Leipzig), 1714-1718; M. Grunhaum, Judisch- 
detitsche Chrestomatie (Leipzig), 1882; W. Stark 
and A. Leitzman, Die Jiidisch-deutschen Biheluber- 
setzungeii von den Anfangen bis zum Ausgang des 
18 Jdhrh. (Frankfort on the Main), 1923; M. Pines, 
Histoire de la litterature judio-dRemande (Paris), 
1911. See Hebrew; Judeo-Spanish. 

Yudel Mare. 


YOKUTS— See North American Native. 
YORUBA— See African. 


YUCATAN-See Mexican. 

YUCHI— See North American Native. 
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YUGOSLAV 


Like many literatures of eastern Europe, 
Yugoslav literature has not developed in a 
steady and consistent stream. There have 
been periods of great activity, not necessarily 
closely interrelated. It is only with the growth 
of a feeling of national unity during the last 
century and a half that there has really devel- 
oped a united literature which has been read 
throughout all the parts of Yugoslavia. The 
reason for this phenomenon is not far to seek. 

When the Yugoslavs first entered the Bal- 
kans, they came as separate tribes and there 
was a long struggle before an efl&cient central 
government was established in any of the 
areas. To make matters worse, they arrived 
amidst the great contest being waged by Rome 
and Constantinople for the political and re- 
ligious control of the whole peninsula. The 
Yugoslav groups nucleized within both cul- 
ture areas. Thus the Serbs and the Monte- 
negrans became Orthodox, and followed Con- 
stantinople, The Croats and the Slovenes fell 
under Roman influence; they adopted the 
Latin alphabet when they commenced to 
write, and they became members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. This line of demar- 
cation had a great effect upon the later his- 
tory of the country and upon its cultural life. 
It also, for a long period of time, barred the 
creation of either a unified literature or a 
unified government. In_ the early periods, 
therefore, we find that the various sections 
remained isolated, although there are indica- 
tions at all periods that the common kin- 
ship of language was felt by the people 
more deeply than a casual glance might 
reveal. 

The monk Hrabar in the loth c. says that 
the pagan Slavs originally used cuts and lines 
to express their -thoughts; but for all the Sla- 
vonic nations, literature begins with the trans- 
lation of the Liturgy info a Slavonic dialect 


by Saints Cyril and Methodius. These men 
were natives of Salonika and were brought 
up in the ruling Byzantine circles. In 863 thcy 
were sent on a missionary journey to the 
Great Moravian Kingdom and later Metho- 
dius worked in Pannonia (among the ances- 
tors of the Slovenes). . After his death, his 
disciple Saint Clement settled at Ohrid / 
which became the first center of Slavonic 
Christian culture. Traces of the missionary 
work of the brothers are.found elsewhere, and 
the so-called Freisinger Fragments, which date 
in their present Latin manuscript from about 
1000, were probably first written in Glagolitic. 

Thus at a yery early period there was the 
important division in the writing of the lan- 
guage. The Orthodox portions of the Yugo- 
slav. population came regularly to use die 
Cyrillic script. Part of the Roman Catholics, 
especially in northern Dalmatia and Croatia, 
employed the 'Glagolitic; but tb’s form is not 
convenient and it has steadily receded. The 
greater part of the Roman Catholic, popula- 
tion adopted the Latin alphabet. For centuries 
these external forms concealed the funda- 
mental unity of the language. 

The oldest part of the literature was that of 
the Orthodox Serbs. Like all medieval peoples, 
the Serbs found their interest in. matters con- 
nected with the Church. From the iith c. 
onward they produced many translations of 
the Orthodox service books, theology, and 
lives of the saints. Many of these were trans- 
lated from the Greek, but after the formation 
of the state of Rasko by the dynasty of the 
Nemanyas, there appear a steadily increasing 
number of lives of Serbian saints. Thus 
Stephen the First-Crowned wrote the life of 
his father Nemanya (later the monk Simeon). 
St. Sava also wrote his father’s life and later 
monks have left us the'biography of St. Sava. 
All of these were written in a typical Byzan- 
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tine style of florid composition and of rhetoric 
and are of little interest to any but scholars. 
There are also examples of the stories of 
Varlaam and Josaphat and of Alexander the 
Great and many others that were widely 
popular throughout Europe in the later Mid- 
dle Ages. 

A second development which is of more 
popular interest is the folk poetry; in this, 
the Yugoslavs have produced works that are 
the equal of any of the European nations. 
Frorn all that we know of the Yugoslav char- 
acter and culture, folk songs must have been 
of great antiquity and we can trace the so- 
called "Women’s Songs” to the 13th c. These 
are personal songs touching all the aspects of 
life; they are written in an 8 to 12 syllable 
verse. 

More important than these for world cul- 
ture are the epic cycles, which teU of the 
Nemanya dynasty and which reach their 
height in the two groups of songs, of the 
battle of Kosovo in 1389, and of the great 
hero Marko Kraljevic. These cycles and 
others of later date contain the finest expres- 
sions of Yugoslav folk poetry. They exist in 
the form of poems of 15 or 16 syllables to 
the line, and of the short line with verses of 
10 syllables. The latter are the more numerous 
and perhaps had a somewhat difiFerent origin. 
The earliest of these are perhaps contempo- 
rary with the events that they describe, al- 
though we have little evidence for their 
existence until the i6th c. 

- These poems have won the admiration of 
scholars and poets in all countries from the 
time when they were first made known in 
Europe at the end of the i8th c. They set 
forth the essential facts of Yugoslav history, 
and although the oldest specimens seem to 
have been largely Serb in origin, yet they 
have traveled to all parts of the Yugoslav 
lands and we have similar songs of the 
Uskoks along the Adriatic seacoast, those 
brave mariners that preyed upon the Turks 


at sea exacdy as the Hayduks fought for their 
people on the land. 

The songs tell us how Knez Lazar pre- 
ferred a heavenly kingdom to an earthly 
realm, and how he therefore marched to 
death at Kosovo. They sing of the exploits of 
his grave companions, Milos Obilic and the 
Yug Bogdan with his ten sons, all of whom 
fell upon that fatal day. They never weary 
of singing the praises of Marko Kraljevic 
and his wonderful horse Sarats and the many 
adventures that he underwent for his op- 
pressed people. He is brought as friend or 
foe into contact with aU of the outstanding 
figures of the Balkans for some two centuries 
and he always emerges victorious. Marko is 
the true epic hero of the Balkans; the Croats 
and the Slovenes sing his praises, as well as 
the Serbs. The accounts run on with the 
exploits of the Uskok Ivo Senyanin; they 
continue to include even the great Karageorge 
who led the revolt of the Serbs in 1803. 

These songs are numbered by the thou- 
sand. They were preserved by blind guslyars, 
musicians who wandered around the countrj’ 
and played to the villagers on their one- 
stringed guslyas or fiddles. Under such dr- 
ciunstances we might expect them to be crude 
and common, but there is a proud dignity 
about them that elevates them above the 
average folk poetry. They represent their 
leaders as hard fighters and men of action, 
human but in a real sense gentlemen. They 
were not composed to please a court, but 
there is a higher moral tone about them, a 
deeper seriousness, and a greater appreciation 
of nature and of its relations to men than w'e 
find in many countries where conditions were 
more favorable for life than under the iron 
rule of the Turks. 

In the Roman Catholic sections of the 
country literature in the vernacular w'as 
slower in developing, for the power of the 
Church was exerted to preserve and strengthen 
Latin. Along the Adriatic coast there was. 
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however, a strong movement for the preserva- 
tion of the Slavonic language within the 
Roman Catholic Liturgy, even when the 
Glagolitic alphabet had been abandoned. 

Literature, however, in the modem sense 
of the word first flourished in the Republic' 
of Dubrovnik (Ragusa). In this charming 
Renaissance city, one of the architectural 
pearls of Europe, the wealthy merchant 
classes, imitating the customs of Venice, de- 
veloped from the 14th c. a new type of 
Yugoslav literature that had little connection 
with the Old Slavonic Byzantine literature or 
the folk songs. 

It was inspired by the development of the 
Italian Renaissance. Young men of the lead- 
ing families went to Italy and there became 
acquainted viuth the leading writers of the 
day. They came under the influence of Tasso, 
Petrarch, and the .Troubadour elements that 
had been- absorbed into Italian literature. 
One of the pupils of Petrarch, Joannes de 
Ravenna, at the end of the 14th c. taught in 
Dubrovnik. It was not long before the writers 
undertook to translate and adapt in their 
native language the themes and poetical de- 
vices that were popular in Italy. 

The long list of poets starts with Sisko 
Mencetic (1457-1527) and continues for 
three centuries. Much of the literature was 
artificial, for in the beginning the poets imi- 
tated aU the conventional forms with the con- 
' ventional emotions and patterns. They tried 
to reform the Yugoslav language on the basis 
of the Italian models, to adopt Italian meters 
in their verse. Among these writers are Dinko 
Ranina (1536-J607) and Dinko Zlataric 
(1558-1609), who while Rector Ardstamm 
■ at the University of Padua had distinguished 
himself by settling a riot betw’een the French 
and German students. 

The great poet of this movement was Ivan 
Gundulic (1588-^1638), a. prolific Writer who 
turned out many dramas on classical themes 
as Ariadne, The Rape of Rroserpina, ' and a 
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play Duhravka. which glorified the. city of 
Dubrowiik and its patron saint, St. Vlah. 
His greatest work, was the long epic poem 
Osman, in 20 cantos, of which the 14th and 
15th are' lost. They may have been suppressed 
because of too sharp criticism of the Turks 
with whom the Republic of Dubrovnilc never ' 
came into determined opposition. The story 
deals with the historical struggle of the 
Polish Crown Prince Wladyslaw against 
Osman at the time ,bf the battle of Chocim 
(1621), continuing to the death of Osman in ' 
1623. It is modeled in general on Tasso’s 
Jemsdlein Liberated, but it' afforded Gundu- 
lic an opportunity to glorify all the leaders 
of the Yugoslavs and to give a , great deal of ' 
Polish history. WTiile it is probably one of 
the greatest monuments of the whole litera- 
ture of Dubrovnik, it is interesting to -note 
that .it was not printed until 1826. The 
wealthy gentlemen writers of Dubrovnik 
were writing for their own pleasure and that 
of their friends, ‘ among whom ' ms. works 
were widely circulated. 

In 1667 Dubrovnik was almost completely 
destroyed by an earthquake; when -the dam-, 
age was repaired, the city was greatly impov- 
erished and the old spirit of. independence 
and of hope was more or less crushed. The 
authors, maintaining the same . facility, did 
not seek to change or improve the traditions. 
Hence more emphasis was laid upon the 
various Academies, where the authors gath- 
ered and wrote and criticized. The last of the 
great writers was' Ignat Georgjic (1675- 
1737). Yet apart from a drama on Mary 
Magdalene, his most important works' were 
his scholarly studies of older authors, which 
he wrote largely in Latin. 

In the meantime quite a different develop- 
ment was taking place in the Slovene lands. 
Lutheranism made its appearance,. and in' the 
person of Primoz Trubar " (150^^86), . the 
Protestants had an' active and industrious 
leader arid the first definite man of letters 
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among the Slovenes. Trubar endeavored . to 
supply his people'with all the necessary hooks' 
for the study of their religion in the vernacu- 
lar and in several years he published many 
books and articles. The bulk of the people 
embraced Lutheranism; hut the movement 
was of short duration and when the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation started, with the back- 
ing of the Hapsburgs, the Protestant hooks 
were destroyed, and there was hardly a Slo- 
vene work published in the 17th c. 

By the middle of the i8th c. Yugoslav 
literature had reached a new low. Within the 
Hapsburg Empire, the German language was 
forced upon the people, while within the 
Ottoman Empire there were few or no oppor- 
tunities for education at all. There was need 
of an almost complete revolution or revival if 
anything was to be saved. 

Gradually the reaction came. The renewed 
Russian Empire began to take an interest in 
the Orthodox Christians of the Balkans and 
the Russian Church sent down teachers and 
hooks to the Serbs. In general the seat of 
these endeavors was Karlovci in Serb terri- 
tory under Hungarian and Hapsburg rule 
and the seat of the Serb patriarchate. Some 
of the best scholars, as Jovan Rijic C1726- 
1801), then went to Russia to study, espe- 
cially at the Theological Academy of Kiev. 
They attempted to revivify Serb writing and 
thinking and their results, meager at first, 
came later to have considerable success. 

• More important than 'these men were 
those that came under the influence of the 
typical 1 8th c. rationalism, which was known 
in Austria-Hungary as Josephinism. The re- 
forms introduced by Joseph II had a favor- 
able effect upon the Serbs in the Hapsburg 
lands and attracted the attention of some of 
the more intelligent young men to Vienna. 
Among these was the first great writer, 
Dositej Obradovic C1742— 1811). He was 
bom in the Banat and, after receiving a very 
meager education, became a monk in 1758. 


Later he became disillusioned and made his 
way into northern Dalmatia and then to 
Vienna,- Halle, and Leipzig. At Halle, he 
stopped wearing the clerical garb. He con- 
tinued his travels and studies, visiting even 
England and White Russia. He settled at 
Vienna in 1789; and when the Serb revolt 
broke out in 1804 he went to Zemun and 
finally crossed into free Serbia where he be- 
came the first Minister of Education, dying 
in Belgrade in 1811. 

Obradovic was the first really Western 
educated man in Serbia and his writings all 
bore the stamp of the i8th c. in their humane 
rationalism. They were chiefly moral and 
ethical tracts intended for the education of 
his fellow countrymen. Though they actually 
had few readers, his personal influence paved 
the way for a new period in the life of the 
Orthodox Serbs. 

There were simultaneous stirrings among 
the other branches of the Yugoslavs. Thus 
among the Slovenes Jurij Japelj (1744-1807) 
made a translation of the Bible and wrote 
various other works in the spirit of Joseph- 
inism and the drcle around Baron Ziga Zois 
engaged in many intellectual studies. Here 
belongs also the work of Valentin Vodnik 
(1738-1819), who later became a professor 
of poetry in a gymnasium in Ljubljana and 
commenced the collection of folk songs. 

In Croatia there were similar signs of life 
hut .there was little effective literature and 
among all the Roman Catholic wTiters of the 
province, the only one of outstanding impor- 
tance was the Franciscan monk Andrija 
Kacic-Miosic (1702-60), who wrote the 
Razgovor ngodni naroda slovinshoga (A 
‘pleasmit conversation of the Slav people') in 
which he described the history of the Balkans 
and included about two hundred songs of the 
Yugoslavs of all branches. 

The germs thus planted were not slow in 
developing. Already at the end of the i8th c. 
Josef Dohrovsky in Prague had provided a 
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sdendfic basis for the study of the Slavonic 
languages. His work was soon taken up by 
the Slovene Jemej Kopitar (1780-1844). 
From his position in Vienna, Kopitar was able 
to establish contacts with all of the leading 
Slavs and in his desire to create scientific 
grammars and methods of- writing, he met 
the young. Serb Vuk Karadjic (1787-1864). 
Karadjic with his work on Serb grammar and 
his collections of Serb folk songs inspired 
the literature of his people even more than 
did the more scholarly Kopitar. Among the 
Croats, much the same work was undertaken 
by Ljudevit Gaj (1809-72). Thus during the 
first half of the 19th c. the various Yugoslav 
groups found themselves provided with the 
necessary materials for a flourishing literature 
and culture. 

The scholars worked together more or less 
harmoniously. It was a longer task to bring 
together the masses of the literary men, al- 
though all three sections passed through about 
the same stages, romanticism, realism, and 
the rest. The thoughts of these men varied 
from the pan-Slavic ideas of the Slovak Jan 
Kollar to what later proved^ to be distinct 
regionalism in the desire to maintain separate 
literatures based upon the differences in the 
local dialects. Questions of religion also played 
an important role, for the Roman Catholic 
Yugoslavs of the Hapsburg lands naturally 
tended to the West and to Western models, 
while ^ the Orthodox, especially within . the 
Ottoman Empire, were more responsive to 
the changes in the Russian scene. 

Among the poets of this period, first place 
is taken by Petar Petrovic Njegos (1813- 
yi), the last prince-bishop of Montenegro. 
He was bom in the little village of Nyegus 
near Cetinje and .had little formal education. 
He was consecrated bishop at St. Petersburg 
in 1833. While occupied in turning the little 
principality into a modem state, he found 
time to write The Mountain Garland, a dra- 
matic poem of the liberation of Montenegro 


from the Turks in the early part of the 
17th c., one of the masterpieces of all modem 
Yugoslav poetry. He also wrote an adaptation 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost, The Rays of the 
Microcosm, which shows in its independence 
and philosophical ideas the depth of thought 
of the young prince-bishop. Njego§ is a good 
example of the transition period between the 
Enlightenment and the pure Romantic move- 
ment on the brink of the stmggles between 
Christianity and Islam. 

To the same generation belongs the work 
of France Presem (1800-49), the founder 
of modem Slovene poetry. He had combined 
with other writers of the day, especially 
Matija Cop (1797-1835), in the publication 
of the literary review Kranjska Chelica 
CNative Tongue"), which was soon stopped 
by the censorship. This review, which at- 
tempted to introduce general literary ideas 
among the Slovenes, was opposed by Kopitar 
with his severe linguistic views. To many of 
the conservatives of the day it seemed as if 
the young writers were on the wrong track, 
yet they were but treading the paths of the 
early followers of Byron among the other 
Slavs. Pre§em himself was primarily a lyric 
poet who drew from foreign models in the 
desire to enrich his native literature. 

The next generation saw the development 
of the Illyrian movement, which was to play 
a large role among the Catholic Yugoslavs. 
In 1809 Napoleon, set up Elyria as a region 
under French control and even after it was 
overthrown with the downfall of the French 
mler, many of the young men dreamed of a 
free Elyria that would include Slovenia, 
Croatia, and Dalmatia. It set an ideal which 
was close to the dreams of KolMr in The 
Daughter of Slava, and it inspired many of 
the Yugoslav poets imtil 1848. It. was espe- 
dally strong among the Croats where it won 
over the Slovene Stanko Vraz (i8io-5t) and 
the still more famous Croatian Ivan Mazu- 
ranic (r8r4-9o) with his narrative poem, 
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The Death of Smail-Aga Cengic (a cruel 
Mohammedan leader who was finally de- 
feated and killed by a band of Uskoks, the 
sea stragglers, for freedom along the Dalma- 
tian coast). Another group followed Petar 
Preradovic (1818-72), who was mystically 
inclined. It was at this period too Aat the 
people first began to appreciate the older and 
almost forgotten literature of Dubrovnik. 

The year 1848 played a fateful role for the 
Yugoslavs. The disturbances of that year and 
the ensuing decade of oppression marked the 
end of the old period for all the Slavs within 
the Hapsburg lands; it had a depressing 
efiect even upon independent Serbia. There 
arose organizations like the Serb Omladina 
(Youtli), to spread liberal ideas and strengthen 
hterature, and corresponding movements 
among the Croats and the Slovenes. The 
resulting period is often referred to as Ro- 
mantic, but it differs materially from the 
Romantic period in Western Europe which 
preceded it, being marked largely by an in- 
creasing emphasis on nationalism in a narrow 
sense. The older Slavonic writers, following 
Kolldr, had dreamed of a great Slav or even 
Illyrian movement. Now emphasis was laid 
on the tribal basis of the Serbs, the Croats, the 
Slovenes. 

Thus the Slovene Fran Levstik (1831-87) 
set himself to study the people and to work' 
out a definite language based upon the popu- 
lar speech. In the process he created Slovene 
classical prose. He wrote many epigrams and 
for a while dreamed of publishing a Slovene 
satirical journal. Most of his ideas, however, 
failed but he proved to be one of the decid- 
ing factors of the 19th c. among his people. 

Among the Serbs this same movement pro- 
duced several famous writers, the most prolific 
being Zmaj Jovan Jovanovic (1833-1904). 
His poetry was a continuation of that of the 
short-lived Branko Radicevic (1824-53) who 
first combined the personal lyric poetry of the 
famihar European Romantic type with the 


Serb national poetry. Jovanovic turned out a 
continuous stream of works, chiefly in verse, 
which caught the ear of the people for thirty 
years. He tvrote epic poetry, lyric poetry, 
poetry for children, aU devoted to an idealiza- 
tion of the people and of the peasant institu- 
tions of the Serbs. The same can be said of 
Djura Jaksic (1832-78), who in addition to 
his verses was one of the first Serb authors to 
create short stories on the life of the people 
and on the history of the Serb Middle Ages. 

The spiritual leader of the corresponding 
period among the Croatians was Bishop Josip 
Jury Strossmayer (1815-1905). He had com- 
menced his life under the influence of the 
Illyrian movement, but after the crushing of 
those hopes had used his powerful position 
as a bishop of the Roman Catholic Church to 
strengthen the position of Croatian culture. 
He maintained close personal contact not only 
with the other Catholic Slavs but also with 
the Orthodox, and it was largely under his 
influence that a newer and more realistic 
tendency toward Slavonic cooperation was 
finally developed. 

Among the Croatian writers of this period 
W'ere Franjo Markovic (1845-1914), who 
was more important as a critic and theo- 
retician than as a creative writer. August 
Senoa (1838-81) first achieved fame as a 
poet, but is probably more important for his 
historical novels,' especially of Croatia at the 
end of the i6th c. 

In the early 1870’s, when the writers of the 
generation after 1848 were still in their prime, 
a new influence was exerted from the Russian 
realists of the 60s. This was the period in 
Russia when the intelligentsia turned most 
sharply against art in all of its manifestations 
and demanded that literature and even the 
plastic arts sen'e a social purpose. The agnos- 
ticism of the older writers gave way to an 
almost militant atheism. Such men as Chemy- 
shevsky, Dobrolyubov, and Pisarev, carrying 
their criticism of the existing order to an 
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extreme, won the hearts of many of the 
younger generation. 

The Bulgarian Lyuben Karavelov and the 
Serb Svetozar Markovic (1846-73) returned 
to Belgrade from Russia with the new ideas. 
Markovic especially attracted attention and . 
from 1868 until his early, death he became 
the scourge of the older writers and the idol 
of the younger. Like his Russian teachers, he 
denounced pure art and insisted upon the 
annihilation of romanticism, sentimentalism, 
and all such ideas. He taught the necessity 
of reahsm, of a realistic treatment of village 
life and of the political conditions of his 
people. All this chd not please the govern- 
ment and for a while he was compelled to 
flee to the Voyvodina (a province inhabited 
by Serbs) in the Hapsburg lands. Milovan 
Til. Glisic (1847-1908), influenced by Mar- 
kbvic, undertook the translation of Gogol’s 
Dead Souls, Tolstoy’s War and Peace, Gon- 
charov’s Ohloinov. His task was to make 
Russian literature familiar to the Serbs and 
his original stories were themselves modeled 
on the tales of Gogol, although not in any 
way imitations. Other authors, as Janko M. 
Veselinovic (1862-1905), carried their sense 
of realism into almost ethnographical descrip- 
tions of the village life. Still others, as Simo 
Matavulj (1852-1908), carried the realistic 
.method into descriptions of Montenegro and 
the south with such novels as The Uslwk, 
the first definite treatment of Montenegro in 
Serb literature since the time of Njegos. 

Groatian literature felt the same Russian 
.influence but, as we might expect, it was 
exerted often more indirectly and the realistic 
movement in Groatia w’as largely influenced 
by the realists and naturalists of western 
Europe. -Of the writers of this group, Sandor 
■ Djalski-Bakic (b. 1854) was outstanding. 

So too among the Slovenes. The later work- 
of Josip Jurcic (1844-81) . had payed the way 
for the realistic school. Among his followers 
was Janko Kersnik (1852-97), Nyho' usually 




chose h^ subjects from the life of the bour- 
geoisie. Nevertheless the close following of 
realism and later of naturalism did not wholly 
appeal to the Slovene mind. Tire greatest of 
modern Slovene writers, Ivan Cankar (1876- 
soon developed an appreciation of 
symbolism and regarded the life of an indi- 
vidual as also a symbol of the life and struo- 
gles of the human race. Thus he reacted 
against the cold observances and demands of 
naturalism, against a purely objective study of 
the details of human existence. 

With the close of the 'century throughout 
all the' Yugoslav lands as in the other Slavonic 
countries, symbolism and allied movements 
developed. The authors sought a greater lit- 
erary culture. This had been achieved earlier 
by Vojislav J. Ilic (1862-94), tmdoubtedly 
the ndost learned of all the Serb poets. Yet 
the appreciation of Pushkin and Lermontov 
led him to a more personal attitude, towards 
the problems of life, and at the same time he 
returned to a sympathetic understanding of 
the older poetic tradition. The later authors 
before the First World War were more apt 
to be optimistic in their outlook on life. We 
may mention among the poets Jovan Diicic 
(b. 1874) and in prose Borislav Stankovic 
(1876-1927), who wrote the novel Impure 
Blood. 

Among the Groats the leading name of .the 
period is undoubtedly that of Ivo Vojnovic 
(1857-1919), a native of Dubrovnik. He 
passed from realism to a mystical attitude 
that led him to become an exponent of the 
Yugoslav emphasis which was' taking firm 
hold of the people in the early years of the 
century. Vojnovic- went back to. his native 
city for the themes of his dramas oh the dis- 
integration of the old aristocracy of Dubrov- 
nik, and he also, in such works as The Mother 
of the Jugovici, drew on the traditional cycle 
of historical poems to support his ideas of . the 
coming together of the various Yugoslav 
groups. 
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On the other hand Ante -Tresic-Pavi£ic 
Cl 867-1940) came under the influence of 
Carducci. He was somewhat pessimistic in 
his philosophy; in the dramatic trilogy Finis 
Rei Publicae, he traced the dying out of the 
old Roman republican spirit under the influ- 
ence of Caesar and the dictators. When this 
was translated into Italian, Mussolini forbade 
the publication of the second part, Cato of 
Utica, because of its enthusiasm for hberty 
and freedom. 

During this period there was a steadily 
increasing contact between the Serbs and 
Croatians. Boohs were more freely published, 
in both Latin and Cyrillic characters, and the 
old distrust and prejudices that had confined 
works of literature to one or the other sphere 
were being broken down. 

Slovene literature found its greatest poet 
in Oton Zupancic (b. 1878). He absorbed the 
best of the previous writers and movements; 
like Cankar, he was not satisfied with either 
cold naturalism or the tvilder forms of decad- 
ence. He and most of the other authors recog- 
nized the deep attachment to religion and 
morality of the Slovenes and did not follow 
the movement that drew its subjects entirely 
from the more abnormal and unusual parts 
of the population. 

The ending of the First World War 
brought together in an independent state the. 
three great groups of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. This gave a definite impulse to 
those movements, as the Jngoslovtnska Ontla- 
dina (Yngoslav Yontli), which were working 
for an increasing harmony and unification of 
the literature. On the other hand, there was 
a Croatian group that sought to maintain and 
develop a local prow'ncial school; and the 
same conflicting tendencies existed among 
the Slovenes. 

The task of unification was the more diffi- 
cult and involved because it required the 
.merging of two different religious traditions 
and cultures, the Latin-Italian-Germanic and 


the Orthodox-Byzantine-Balkan. Also the fact 
that the Serbs had fought with the Allies 
during the First World War created differ- 
ences with the Croats, who had remained 
with the Hapsburg Empire on the side of the 
Central Powers, and the new state seemed 
especially to the Croats a definite break wdth 
their past modes of thinking and their politi- 
cal e>q)eriences. 

Many of the younger 'writers were defi- 
nitely radical and succumbed for a short time 
to Communist influences. Thus the foremost 
Creation author, Miroslav Krleza, author of 
the book The Croatian God Mars, expressed 
the attitude of the people toward the war, 
after dedicating an earlier work to Lenin in 
1917. Krleza was developing rapidly as one 
of the leading writers, but his career was cut 
short by his death after the unprovoked 
attack on Yugoslavia in 1941. 

The work of Nikolaj Velimifovic is widely 
known to many circles in England and the 
United States. A distinguished literary critic, 
he is also a priest and bishop of the Serb 
Orthodox Church, and he achieved well- 
deserved fame as a preacher in England dur- 
ing World War 1 . Later he became Bishop 
of 2ica, where he was stationed when his 
country was attacked. He had made some 
penetrating studies of Njegos and he com- 
bines in an interesting manner the old tradi- 
tions and modem thought. 

Yugoslav literature of every school has been 
greatly influenced by the rich folk poetry, 
long preserved. There is a sturdiness and a 
■vitality in these traditions which has affected 
all the modem intellectual developments. 
Thanks to them, the literature has kept its 
feet on the ground, and has maintained a 
vitalizing contact with life. 

The modem literature started barely a cen- 
tury and a half ago. It commenced more or 
less independently in the various provinces 
and each of the Yugoslav groups reacted in 
its own way. Yet the tendency toward unity 
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has been Rowing constandy and even the 
Mohammedan Bosnian literature has been 
merging into the general current. Then came 
the attack and the dismemberment of the 
country and the destruction of a large part 
of the educated class throughout the land. 
Yet it seems likely that the old provincialism 
received its death blow during World War II, 
and that a newer and firmer literature will 
result. 

In its modem form, Yugoslav literature is 
relatively young. It has not produced many 
authors of world-wide importance and fame. 
Yet considering its handicaps, it has reached 


a high state of critical and artistic perfection 
and has given the world a number of authors 
that are well above the average in both prose 
and verse. With the recuperation in these 
post-war years, we can be sure that the vitality 
of the people will again triumph, and that 
in the new world Yugoslav literature will tahc 
a valid place among the literatures of Europe. 

Pade Popovic, PrehJed srpske knjiievnosti (Beo- 
grad), 1921; Joran Skerlid, Istorija nove srpske knii- 
zeviwsti (Beograd), 1921; Josip Torbarina, Italiim 
Jnflitence oh the j>oets of the Ragusan Repiihlic 
(London), 1931; Dragutin Subodc, Yugoslav Popu- 
lar Ballads (Cambridge), 1932. 

Clarence A. Manning. 


YUKON— See North American Native. 
YUMA— See North American Native. 
YURACARE— See South American Indian. 
ZAACHILA— See Mexican. 

ZACATECA— See Mexican. 


ZAPOTECA— See Mejdcan. 
ZEALAND— See Danish. 

ZULU— See African. 

ZUNI— See North American Native. 
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Aasen, Ivar (Norwegian, 1813-96); distin- 
guished linguist, poet, champion of the vernacular 
dialects against the Dano-Norwegian of the union 
period. He believed in reviving the literary language 
of the classical saga age, not by readopting the saga 
forms but rather through a cultivation of the dia- 
lects recognized as the lineal descendants of the 
Old Norse. Aasen made an intense study of the 
western and west-central Norwegian dialects, on the 
basis of which he constructed his “landsmaal” or 
native country speech. His language had very great 
poetic qualities, which gained it spectacular favor. 
At present a modified Aasen norm is taught in a 
majority of the Nonvegian schools. His outstanding 
work is the D/cfiojuiry of the Nonvegian People's 
Language, 1848. Among his literary iproducts the 
play, Ervingen (The Heir), 1855, ana the volume 
of poetry, Symta (The Anemone^, 1863, are best 
known. His songs are pleasing in their quiet warmth 
and their unassuming devotion to land and people. 

A. Garborg, A. Hovden, and H. Koht, 
Ivar Aasen ininneskrift (Oslo), 1913, 
and Moltke Moe in Volume U of Nord- 
menn i det nittende drhundre 3 v. 
(Oslo), 1914 

AB Edmwnd, Dafydd. See Dafydd ab Edmtvnd. 

Abailard, Peter (Abelard, ro79-ii42), a 
Breton, studied and taught logic in and near Paris; 
he was brilliant, provocative, self-centered, volatile. 
Led a sad life, suffering much from his own folly 
and the persistence of his opponents, 'ff all but 
despaired as though the whole world was conspiring 
against me.” The boldness of his theological opinions 
twice brought him into difficulties with Church 
authorities. His affair with Heloise, recounted in his 
Historia CalamitaUim Mearuin and in their mutual 
letters, provides one of the most fascinating psycho- 
logical documents in all literature. His Sic et Non, 
a codification of apparendy contradictory sententiae 
from the Fathers, is a milestone in the history of 
critieal method, an attempt at a synthesis of the 
inherited mass of theological data. He was a medieval 
knight errant, excessive in his faults and virtues. He 
died at Cluny under the protection of his friend, St. 
Peter the Venerable. 

J. G. Sikes, P. A. (Cambridge U.), 1932. 

E. A. Q. 

‘Abdu, Muhammad (Arab, 1849-1905), was the 
son of an Egyptian peasant family of mixed Arab- 
Turk origin. A disciple of Jamal-m-Din al-Afghani, 
he towered as a patriot, public servant, and scholar. 
His early Risalat al-Waridat (Mystical Inspirations') 
is a treatise beating the stamp of mystic experience. 


Mote important is Risalat al-Taxvhid (On the Unity 
of God, 1897), which won him renown as a fore- 
most Moslem thinker and theologian. His Koranic 
erudition added to his prestige. But his abiding influ- 
ence derives from a fearless attempt to substitute a 
modem system of thought for Islam’s decadent the- 
ology, thereby rehabihtating the doctrines of that 
religion. 

Charles G. Adams, Islam and Modernism 
in Egx’pt (London), 1933. 

E. J. J. 

Abelard. See Abailard, Peter. 

Abramowitch, Shalom Jacob (pseud. Mendele 
Mocher Sforim; Hebrew and Yiddish, 1836-1917), 
began his hterary career in 1857 in Hebrew, in a 
series of articles on Education. As an exponent of 
Haskalah he published a 3 v. Natural History, also 
a novel ha-Ahoth ve-Hahanim (Fathers and Sons) 
pleading the cause of enlightenment. In his endeavor 
to educate the masses he abandoned the Hebrew 
language for Yiddish and emerged in 1864 as Men- 
dele Mocher Sforim, the initerant book peddler who 
makes his rounds through little Jewish towns of 
Southern Russia, and records the life, the struggles, 
and the misery of the people. His first Yiddish novel 
was Dos Klein Menshele (The Manikin); a year 
later (1865) came Dos Winshfingeril (The Wishing 
Ring). This was followed by Die Takseh (The 
Meat Tax); Fishke Der Krimer (Fishke the Lame; 
1869), in which he drew on his own experience as 
a youth accompanying a beggar; Die Klatche (The 
Mare), an allegory of Jewim history (1873); Der 
Prisiv (The Military Draft), a drama (1884), and 
The Travels of Benjamin the Third (1885). With, 
his first novel in Yiddish, he established himself as 
a great artist and a stylist. He created a gallery of 
Ghetto characters, minutely describing the life and 
customs of the people. He was the first Yiddish 
writer of literal distinction and is lovingly referred 
to as the Grandfather of Yiddish hterature. In 1886 
he returned to Hebrew literature with a short story, 
he-Sether Raam (Hiding from Thunder). He then 
set about to recreate most of his Yiddish novels as 
new works in Hebrew, and wrote a long auto- 
biographical novel Ba-Yamin ha-Haim (In Those 
Days). By mixing Talmudic phrases and words into 
conversation he introduced an animated colloquial 
Hebrew, and as his Yiddish, his inimitable Hebrew 
style became a model for future writers. 

C. A. Madison, M., Foremost of Ghetto 
Satirists, in Poet Lore, xxxiii; M. Wax- 
man, Hist, of Jewish Lit. (N. Y.), 
1930-41. 


L.A. 
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Ad^inan, Saint (Irisb, c. 624-704), was a Hns- 
man of Saint Columba and ninth abbot of Iona. He 
is the author of a beautiful Latin life of the founder, 
the Vita Sancti Cohimhae. 

E. Maguire, Life of St. A. CDubhn), 1917- 

M.D. 

Adaais, Henry CU.S.A., 1838-1918), scion of 
one of the nation’s leading famihes, diplomat, and 
a voluminous -UTiter, was one of the first historians 
fully to consider social and cultural conditions. His 
literary reputation rests upon Mont-Saint-Micliel and 
Chartres (1904), an evaluation of 12th and 13th 
c. life based upon its architecture, and The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams 09 ° 7 t 1918), his most widely 
read boolc. Behind these two lie Adams' “dynamic" 
theory of history as “the law of reaction between 
force and force," in which "progress” is largely 
denied. The “multiplicity" of modem life, in The 
Education, contrasts unfavorably with the unity of 
the Middle Ages, in Chartres. Adams’ two novels 
^Democracy, 1880; Esther, 1884) have value largely 
as personal and social documents. 

E. C. S. 


Addison, Joseph CEnghsh, 1672-1719), and 
Richard Steele OSyz-iyzg') were essa3dsts and 
journalists who collaborated in the writing of The 
Tatler and The Spectator, periodicals that in form 
and style were copied all over Europe and in the 
American colonies. The Tatler, a tri-weeldy maga- 
zine, was more or less political in nature, but con- 
tained coffee-house gossip that made it popular. The 
Spectator, free from political bias, devoted its pages 
to essays, reviews, letters, and criticism. Steele is 
supposed to have furnished the original ideas, the 
humor, the overflowing kindliness; while Addison, 
the more fluent and skilful writer, furnished the 
polished and perfected style. Often, as in the typical 
Sir Roger de Q)verley, they collaborated. 

W. J. Coiurthope, Life of A.-, G. A. Aitken, 
Life of S. 


F.F.M. 


Adivar, Haeide Edib, generally known simply 
as Halide Edib (Turkish), early gained prominence 
as. a nationalist. She is the most distinguished woman 
writer of today, her fame d^endent largely on her 
novels, the best one of which. The Clown and His 
Daughter (London, 1935), was first published in 
' Enghsh. Abroad she ' is known for her Memoirs 
(N; Y. & London), The Turkish Ordeal (N. Y. & 
London, 1928), and Turkey Faces West (New 
Haven, 1930). Today she is Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Istanbul. 

J.K,B. 

Ady, Andrew (1877-1919), the greatest lyric 
poet of modem Hungary, began bis career as a 
smaU-totvn journalist. Filled with admiration for the 
beauty and -progress .which he saw in Paris, he strove 
against the badnvardness of his native land. In his 


lojfi ' 

volume New Poems, Uj verseJi (1905) he declared 
that he considered himself the incarnation of the 
modem Hungarian, -trying to achieve a synthesis of 
Hungarian and Western, cultures. He later advocated 
cooperation with the neighboring peoples and vigor- 
ously attacked the semi-fcudalistic sj'stem of Hun- 
gary. Conservatives %%’ere rmable to appreciate Ady’s 
dynamic lyricism and symbolism. An impressionht 
par excellence, he sought to reveal his inner life, A 
hedonist, admitting his craving for wealth, and re- 
cording his amorous adventures, he showed on other 
occasions utmost humility, and confessed himself a 
sinner- praying for forpveness, purity, and union 
with his Creator. He criticized Hungary, and claimed 
to be unhappy there; stfll, he was proud of being a 
Hungarian, and was desperate at the outbreak of the 
first World War, convinced of the destruction of his 
country and all mankind. In sublime, musical lan- 
guage -he strove to elevate his munti^en and to 
gtiide them toward the brotherhood of man. 

W. Kirkconnell, The Poetry of A., Hung. 
Quart., igs7; B. Rdvdsz, S. lehullunk 
az oszi avaron (Bratislava), 1937; M. 
Babits, Paris et A, A., NRH, 2932. 

’ A. S. and F, M. 

Aeschyeus (Greek, 525-455 b.c.), the earliest 
of the great Attic tragedians, gave Greek tragedy its 
characteristic form by his technical innovations, and 
its deep'moral content by his seeking to reconcile the 
primitive thought of the mythological themK, which 
formed his subject matter, with his conception of 
the universal justice of Zeus. His greatest work, the 
Oresteia trilogy, dealt with the working out of the-, 
blood guilt of the house of Atreus,, through the mur- 
ders of Agamemnon and Clytemhestra and the mad- 
ness of Orestes, to a final settlement in which the 
principle of moderation and essential justice pre- 
vailed. This moral purpose was presented with a 
grandeur of diction that gave Aeschylus a preeminent 
place in the tradition of Greek tragedy, if not such 
popularity in later antiquity as Sophocles’^ and 
Euripides*^ possessed. - ■ 

Gilbert Murray, A. (Oxford), 1940. 

C. A. R. 

ae-Aeghani, Jamal-ae-Din (Arab, 1839-97), a 
lineal descendant of , al-Husayn, grandson of the 
Prophet, was bom at As'ad-Abad,- near Kabul in 
Afghanistan. In Egypt he gave himself assiduously 
to the training of yoimg religiotis nationalists, emerg- 
ing as founder of the Moslem reform movement and 
a foremost architect of pan-Islam. Bariished in 1879, 
he had already set in motion ■ the forces that pro- 
duced the ‘Arabi Rebellion leading to British occu- 
pation. In cd-Urwdh ' al-Wuthqah (Iitdissoluhle 
Bond') published in Paris (2884), with the coUalE 
oration of Muharmnad ‘Abdu, he sought to consoli- 
date the Moslem peoples againri Western exploita- 
tion and aggression. His goal was the regeneration of 
a unified Islam under the supreme cahphate. In 
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at-Radd 'ala al-Dahriyin (^Refutation of the Ration- 
alists) his idealistic \aeTCS are set forth. 

Charles C. Adams, Islam and Modernism 
in Egypt ^London), 1933. 

E.J.J. 

Ahad ha-*Am (pseud, of Asher Ginsberg; Hebrew, 
1856-1927), philosopher and thinker, was the most 
influential and important of modem Hebrew tvriters. 
He advocated the concentration of all efforts totvard 
a ^iritual rebirth of Judaism, and minimized Her- 
zels endeavors in behalf of political Zionism. He 
contended that Jews were destined in greater major- 
ity to remain in the Diaspora, and envisaged Pales- 
tine only as a cultural center from which the 
Hebraic mirit will emanate to inspire Jewry all over 
the world. He established the monthly Hashiloah, 
which for over a generation sen’ed as a platform for 
the most serious Hebrew writers, followers or oppo- 
nents, and developed a large group of young talented 
authors. 

M. Glickson, A. ha' Am (Tel-Aviv), 1927. 

L.A. 

Akhtal, Al- (Arab, ca. 640-ca. 710), a leading 
poet of the Umayyad dynasty of Damascus, was bom 
a Bedouin Christian of Iraq, of the illustrious 
Taghlib clan. As boon-companion of Yazid I (680- 
83) he began his panegyrics of the Umayyads whose 
poet laureate he became under 'Abd-al-Malik (685- 
705). His Diwan reflects contemporary passions, 
contains sparks of the pagan literary fire, and por- 
trays the author himsdf as a political poet who 
enjoyed, though a Christian, freedom of speech and 
action under his tolerant patrons. His rivalry with 
Jarir (d. ca. 729) is immortalized in satirical con- 
tests (muhdjdh) and literary quarrels (naqdfid). The 
two, with the pro-‘Alid al-Farazdaq • (ca. 640-732), 
form a trio of bards, bom and bred in Iraq, whose 
prestige remains unmatched. His eulogy of the 
Umayj’ads is considered his masterpiece. 

H. Lammens, Etudes stir le siicle des 
Omayyades (Beirut), 1930. 

E.J.J. 

Alahcon, Pedro Antonio de (Spanish, 1833- 
91), was the foremnner of the realistic novel in 
Spain. From his life as soldier, columnist, and repre- 
sentative of the Cortes he developed the taste for 
adventure, action, scandal, which nis famous novel 
The Three-Cornered Hat (1874), touched with 
iron)’, brings into literature. His particular endow- 
ment of gracefulness and wit is less evident in such 
works as The Scandal (1875), 'where he treats seri- 
ous problems of conscience. Thus his style is un- 
even; it often smacks of turbulent romanticism. His 
first novel has also overshadowed his lyrical poetry 
and his short stories, so that he lives as a man of 
one book. 

J. Romano, P. A. de A., el novclista ro- 

I mintico (Madrid), 1933. 

'H.A.H. 


Aeasdaib, MacMaighistee. . Sec MacDonald, 
Alexander. 

Aiheeti, Leon Battista (Italian, 14007-1472), 
was the Quattrocento’s best representative of tbe 
typical ‘universal scholar’ of Renaissance humanism. 
Thoroughly educated in the classics, he wrote exten- 
sively in both Latin and Italian. In Latin, Alberti 
UTote theoretical works on painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture (Dc re aedificatoria), matliematics and ph)’s- 
ics (Ludi mathematici, Mathematical Diversions), 
as well as literary works: the comedy Philodoxus 
and the dialogues knoivn as Interccnales. In Italian, 
his best known work is the treatise On the Family, 
a theoretical and practical discussion of the basis of 
family life. Other of his vernacular works are the 
dialogues II Tcogenio; The Tranquility of the Spirit; 
On Household Management. In 1440, Alberti neld 
the famous 'certame coronario’ for a meritorious work 
in Italian; the contest was a failure, but significant 
in showing Alberti’s interest in Italian literature. 

C. Mandni, Vita di L. B. A., 2* ediz. 

(Firenze), 1911. 

R. A. H. Jr. 

Aecataga, Luciea Godot. See Mistral, Gabriela. 


Aecuin (735-804), bom and educated at York,' 
later headed the monastic school there; in 781 was 
called by Gharlcmagne to direct the Palace School 
at Aaclicn; he was the dominant force behind the 
educational reform known as the Caiolingian Renais- 
sance. He guided the standardization of educational 
practice in the monastic schools of the Empire. 
Wrote lives of saints, scriptural commentaries, talu- 
able letters, treatises on the Liberal Arts, and medi- 
ocre poetry. A great teacher, editor of the Scriptures 
(in Latin) at command of Charlemagne, he died as 
abbot of St. Martin’s at Tours, where during his 
rule a remarkable development in tbe monastic scrip- 
torium took place. It was this script that was adopted 
by the Humanists of the Renaissance, who thought 
it was ancient Roman script. Alcuin envisaged nis 
role as that of transferring the learning of Rome to 
France as once it had been brought from Athens to 
Rome. 

E. Gilson, Les idees et Les Lettres (Paris), 
'Vrin, 1932. 


E.A.Q. 


Aled, Tudue. See Tudur Aled. 

Aeegeia, CiEO (b. 1909); Pemvian novelist, de- 
ported for partidpation in the 1931 revolt against 
the government. In Chile he produced three prize- 
winning novels: La Serpiente dc Oro (1935); Los 
Ferros Hambrientos (1938); and El Mundo cs 
Audio y Ajcno'(i94i) — all forceful protests against 
the injustices toward the Indians and cholos (Span-' 
ish-Indians) of his native region. Since 1941, Alegria 
has lived in the United States; his first and third 
novels have been translated into English: The 
Golden Serpent (1943) and The World is Wide 
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and Alien (1941). Structvirally poor, his work is 
strongly folldoristic and portrays, with a lytic realism 
ranging from the idyllic to' the terrifying, the primi- 
tive people and certain remote regions of Peru. 

J. R. S. 

Aleikhem, Sholem. See Sholem Aleikhem. 

Aleman, Mateo CSpanish, 1547-1614?'), is the 
classic writer of the Rogue novel in Spain (as 
was early recognized in France by Chapelain, in 
Germany by Lessing). His Guzman de Alfarache 
(v. I, 1599; V. 2, 1605) is not merely a series of 
adventures hut a treasury of a profound moralist’s 
meditations on life. Also, the atmosphere of Spain 
and Italy during the Counterreformation is richly 
conveyed. The hook went through 26 editions in its 
first 6 years. It ranges from the bold picture of the 
Rogue in the foreground to a thousand minute cap- 
turings of life, which make the novel interesting 
reading even today. 

M. Garcia Blanco, M. A. y la novela ■pica- 
resca alemana (Madrid), 1930. 

H. A. H. 

Alfieri, VrrroHio (Itahan, 1749-1803), distin- 
guished himself primarily by the series of tragedies 
he wrote between 1775 and 1787, of which the most 
important are Filippo; 'Virginia; Agamennone; Oreste; 
Merope; Saul; Mirra. He also ivrote lyric poetry, six 
comedies in verse, and the prose works On Tyranny 
(1777), The Prince and Letters (1778-86) and his 
autobiography. In the construction and style of his 
. tragedies Alfieri remained purely classical, and for 
this reason is not popular with English-speaking 
readers. To Italians of his own and later times, how- 
ever, he has seemed a major national dramatist, be- 
cause of his intense patriotism and hatred of foreign 
tyranny, and of the role his work played in arousing 
independentist feeh'ng. 

,N. Busetto, Vita e opere di V, A. (Li- 
vorno), 1904. 

R. A. H. Jr. 

Alfonso X, el Sabio (“the wise” — Spanish, 
1220-84), has a triple significance as royal Maece- 
nas, cydopedic scholar, and poet. The actual father 
of Castilian higher dvdization and of Castilian prose, 
he had the old Gothic laws collected in The Seven 
Divisions; then with his General Chronicle he initi- 
ated a nationwide Spanish history, as opposed to the 
earlier chronides of the various provinces. As a poet, 
he followed the Provengal-Portuguese pattern, hence 
wrote his Songs of. Holy Mary in the literary Galidan 
dialect. 

■ ' Marquds de Mondejar, Memorias sdbre 
. A. el S. (Madrid), 1845. 

H.A.H. 

Al-Hahisi, JtTDAH BEN SALOMON (Hebrew, 1165- 
122.5), last of the great Golden Period in Spain, was 
renowned' as a wit; he composed mostly secular 
poetry in a light vein. He collected all his works in 


Machberet Tahkimoni (The Book of Tahkimoni) 
in which his poems are inserted between, charmino • 
prose passages. He was an insatiate travder who 
made literature his profession, a rare phenomenon in 
those days, by accepting commissions for translafine 
books from the Ard>ic. ' , ' " 

M. 'Waxman, Hist, of Jewish Lit. (N. Y.) 

1930-41. ' ' ’ 

T.A. 

Alighieri, Dante (1265-1321), was Italy’s 
greatest poet and the most outstanding single figure 
of Italian literature. His work has been called ‘the 
summing-up of die Middle Ages’; in it converge the 
culture of antiquity (as known in his time), the 
philosophy o( medieval scholastidsm, and conterri- 
porary Florentine and Italian life. Two features of 
Dante’s relationship to his contemporary background 
were determining elements in his career: his Hoien- 
tine birth and upbringing, and his exile from Flor- 
ence after 1300.- To the former he owed his intense 
local patriotism and his absorption of die cultural 
currents of 13th c. Florence, particularly the dolce 
stil nuovo, the “sweet' new style”; to the latter, the 
inversion of his patriotism into an equally intense 
Liebeszorn towards his native city, the strong Ghibd- 
linism of his later years, and the broad, pan-Italian . 
oudook of his mature works. To his individual ex- 
eriences — as distinct from his background— are to 
e traced his love for Beatrice de’ Portinari, whom ' 
he later idealized into a symbol of divine revelation," 
and his extensive acquaintance with classical culture 
and scholastic philosophy. The Vita Huoya (The 
New Life, ca. 1295), a novel' written around a 
group of poems for Beatrice, is 'the biography of an 
emotion,’ and a prelude , to the infinitely complex 
and majestic structure of the Divina Commedia (ca. 
1300-ca. 1321). The latter is an allegorical descrip- 
tion, in the form of a long poem of a hundred can- 
tos, of a journey undertaken by Dante through Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise, at Eastertide of 1300, under 
the guidance first of Virgil (wmbolizing human 
reason) and then of Beatrice (s)mbolizing divine 
revelation). Among his other works are the Convivio 
(The Bancpuet, ca. 1300 ff.), an unfinished com- 
mentary on a ' group of poems; the unfinished De 
vulgari Eloquentid (On Eloquence in the Vernacu- 
lar, ca. 1305), an attempt to establish the theoretical 
basis for a pan-Italian 'literary vernacular, and the 
De Monarchid (ca. 1310-1312), a defense on theo- 
retical groimds of the temporal sovereignty of the 
emperor as against the pope. 

N. Hngarelli, L« Vita, i Tempi e le Opere 
- di D. (Milano), 1931; J- B. Fletcher, 

D.> Holt (N. Y.), 1916. , 

R. A. H. Jr. 

Although in the works of Dante the Italian vet-, 
nacular reached its perfection, he is also noted rot 
his Latin works. It is striking that, in him, the vty- 
nacular reaches a -pitch where ' it can vindicate its 
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claims a^nst Latin, wLicli he does in his De 
Vulgari hloquentia; this he stTote in Latin to reach 
those who decried Italian. In his De Monarchia he 
expresses his views on povemment, claiming that 
monarcliy also proceeds from God and anstvers to 
man s material needs, as the Church to his spiritual 
aspirations. The work manifests a deep influence of 
Scholasticism in its terminology and in this, as in 
tlie Divina Commedia, Dante is the heir of all the 
learning of tlie Middle Ages. He also wrote ttvo 
Latin Eclogues in imitation of Virgil. 

C. A. Dinsmore, Life of D. A. (N. Y.), 
Houghton Mifllin, 1919. 

E. A. Q. 

A1.MQUIST, Cam, Jonas Love (Swedish, 1793— 
1866J, married a farmer’s daughter and settled on 
a farm in the province of VarmJand. This "return to 
nature” lasted just a year and a half. He returned 
to Stockholm and served for several years as princi- 
pal of a high school. From 1840 he was exclusively 
a writer. He was very productive hut his economies 
were hadly managed. In 1851 he was suspected of 
having tried to poison one of his creditors, and 
escaped to America; the suspicion seems not to have 
been unwarranted. (See A. Hemming-Sjoherg, A 
Poet’s Tragedy. Trans. E. Classen, London, 1932J. 
In Iris rich production Almquist reflects the develop- 
ment from the old romanticism to the nctv realistic 
school: in fact, all the literaiy ideas of the time may 
bo found there. His main work is Tonirosciis hok 
(The Book of the Rose, 14 v., 1834-40, 1851), 
which includes historical novels and stories of folk 
life. His novel, Dct gar an (It Will Do, 1839) with 
its criticism of marriage as an institution aroused a 
great deal of attention; some of his stories of country 
life, e.g. Kapcllet C1838) belong to Sweden’s classic 
literature (Sara Vidchcck and The Chapel. Trans. 
A. B. Benson, N. Y., 1919. Scand, classics 12}. 

Olle Holmberg, C. J. L. A., igio.-, Ruben 
G:son Berg. C. ]. L. A. i landsflyten, 
1928. 

A. W. 

Andersen, Hans CinusnAN (Danish, 1805-77), 
the greatest writer of fairy tales, loved throughout 
the world. His fairy tale The Ugly Duedding is an 
allegorical autobiography. 

Anderson, Sherwood, (U.S.A., 1876-1941), 
renounced a successful business career late in life 
to e.\plore as a "story-teller” the psychological, social, 
and artistic realms that had long intrigued him. His 
influential practice and theory (A Story-Teller’s 
Story, 1924) stressed a realistic closeness to life 
which avoided plot, strongly emphasized the poetic 
values in colloquial speedi and the commonplace, 
and insisted upon the separation from art of didactic 
morality. Concerned largely with tlie "folk” level, he 
constantly probed for intense and complex (Freu- 


dian) passions lying beneath the drab surface. This 
was integrated with a narrative techirique (influ- 
enced by James Joyce and Gertrude Stein) which 
exploited the stream-of-consciousness and elevated 
the simple flow of ordinary talk to a sensitive medium 
of expression for his rather plaintive plea for the 
sanity of individuality. 

N, B. Fagin, The Phenomenon of S. A. 

(Baltimore), 1927. 

E. G. S. 

Andersson, Dan (Swedish. 1888-1920), was the 
son of a schoolteacher in Dalama. 'This backwoods 
district, with its poverty and religiousness, where a 
generation ago something of the spirit of the wilder- 
ness still prevailed, is the background for Dan An- 
dersson’s poetry — for instance, Svarta hallader, 
(Blaek Ballads, 1917) and his lifelong struggle to 
find a solution of the problem of good and evil, as 
in the novel De fre hemlosa, (The Three Homeless 
Ones, 1918); David Rarnms arv, (Daxrid Ramm’s 
Heritage, 1919). His rdations with his father, a 
pious man who had many intellectual interests and 
the characteristics of a prophet, were of vital im- 
portance to Dan’s development and his attitude to- 
ward life. A sojourn to Minnesota, where he stayed 
with relatives for eight months— the family had in- 
tended to eiirigrate to America but changed its plans 
after receiving Dan’s reports — gave him a vision 
from afar of his home province. His poetry and 
novels gained for him many friends but no economic 
independence, and his real importance as an author 
was established only after his untimely death — ^he 
was accidentally asphyxiated by fumigation gases 
in a little hotel in Stockholm. Dan Andersson, 
whose main interests were more moral and rehrious 
titan social, became a forerunner of a whole school 
of self-educated poets from tlie working dass, who 
have placed their stamp on the literary dev'elopment 
in Sweden after 1920. A collective edition of his 
writings was published in 1930 in five volumes. A 
selection of his poems was published in New York 
in 1943 (D. A., Charcoal Burner’s Ballads, and 
other poems, trans. Caroline Schleef). W. Bernhard, 
En hok om D. A., 1941; Albin Widen, D. A. in 
Minnesota (In Yearbook, 1945, Am. Inst, of Swedish 
Arts, Lit. and Sdence, Minneapolis, pp. 74-86). 

A. W. 

ANEmiN (Welsh, 6th c.), was the reputed author 
of Y Gododdin, the earliest extant work of Welsh 
literature. In the poem the name counts as a dis- 
syllable, and the Nennian memoranda give it as 
Neirin. The poem is a series of laments for the 300 
young men of the retinue of Mynyddawg the 
Wealthy (Mwynfavvr), all slain in the Battie of 
Cattraeth. He had maintained them for- a year, 
after which they were in honor bound to "pay for 
their mead” by fighting at his behest, ev'en against 
overwhelming odds. The different individuals are 
sharply characterized, and the descriptions show 
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considerable poetic power. In spite of tbe changes 
made by later scribes, there is no good reason to 
doubt that the basis of this text is 6th c. work. 

Ifor Williams, Canu Aneurin (Cardiff), 
U. of Wales Press Board, 1938. There 
is an Eng. summary of the introduction 
in Antiquity, XVI (1942), 237-257, 
and an Eng. trans. in Tram. Hon. Soc. 
CymmTodorion for 1909-10. 

J. J. P. 


AP Gwilym, Dafydd. See Dafydd ap Gwilym. 


Apollonius of Rhodes (Greek, ca. 295- 
215 B.C.), upheld the tradition of epic poetry among 
the Alexandrians. In his poem, the Argonautica, 
which has as its theme the quest for the golden 
fleece and the love of Jason and Medea, Apollonius 
attempted to establish his literary views against 
those of Callimachus. The epic, however, lacks unity 
of composition, and is at its best in single episodes, 
such as the love scenes between Jason and Medea. 
It is Homeric in diction, hut Alexandrian in the 
romantic treatment of the love theme (on which 
Vergil drew for his story of Dido and Aeneas), in 
a feeling for nature, and, unfortunately, in its 
recondite geographical details. 

A. Korte: Hellenistic Poetry (tr. J. Ham- 
mer and M. Hadas), Columbia U. P., 
1929. 


C. A. R. 


Aquinas, Saint Thomas (1224-74), Doctor 
Angeliciis, a Lombard by birth, studied at Monte 
Cassino, Naples, Paris, Cologne. Became Dominican 
friar (1244); taught philosophy and theology at 
Naples and Paris. Caused Aristotle’s works to he 
translated directly from Greek and used him as his 
tool in the exposition of Christian Revelation. Pre- 
cise in language, vivid and direct in thought, he 
possessed a mind remarkable for its synthetic power, 
and in his Summa Theologica achieved the crystal- 
lization of knowledge both human and divine, unit- 
ing Greek thought and Christian theology. The aU 
but mathematical precision of each questio betrays 
an orderly mind, perfectly clear as to the respective 
domains of Faith and Reason. A brilliant poet, he 
composed the hymns for the Office and Mass of 
Corpus Christi. 'Hie greatest of Catholic theologians, 
and source of the system known as Thomism. 

M. Grabmann, T. A., liis personality and 
thought (New York), 1928. 

E. A. Q. 

‘Arabi, IBN-, Muhyi-al-Din (Arab, 1165-1240), 
bom at Mursia, Spain, lived in Seville for almost 
3 decades, then made Damascus a permanent home. 
As a 'Hispanq-Moslem poet, theologian and fore- 
most mystic,' he was styled al-Shaykh al-Akbar 
(grand master). In al-Putuhdt al-Mahkiyah (Meccan 
Revelations^ he gives a complete system of mystical 
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knowledge. Considerably shorter, his Fusui al- 
Hikam .(Bezels of Wisdom^ is also an esteemed 
mystical work. Tarjuman al-Ashwaq (Interpreter of 
Love) contains material perhaps anticipatory of 
Dante’s Convito and the meeting with Bratrice, As 
eclectic, pantheistic Sufi, and philosopher, he enjoys 
continued recognition in the Moslem East, partly 
because his concern for the spiritual .decadence of 
his time is still applicable. 

Edward J. -Jurji, lilumination in Islamic 
Mysticism (Princeton), 1938. 

,E.J.J. 

Arai Hakuseki (Kimiyoshi; Japanese, 1657- 
1725), a scholar-state^an, was probably the most 
distinguished Sinologist of. the Edo period. At 29 he 
became a pupil of an eminent Chu Hsi scholar, 
Kinoshita Jun’an. In his greatest historical work 
Hankanpu, 1701, and' in his autobiographical 
sketch;- Oritnfeif Shiha no Ki, he vividly shows his 
intellectual integrity and sound scholarship through 
bis sincere, fearless aigoments. He was also a 
noted linguist who made careful studies of the 
phonetic influences of the Western languages', San- 
skrit, and Chinese upon the native tongue. 

Heibonsha, Dai HyakJui Jiten (Japanese 
Encyclopedia), Heibonsha . . (Tokyo),' 
1933 - 

Y. U. 

Arany, John (Hungarian,- 1817-^2), accom- 
plished in his epic poetry what Petofi ffid in his 
lyrical production: he elevated folk-poetry to a- 
higher sphere. His lyric poeins reveal a shy, highly 
sensitive man, who showed deep concern over the 
fate of his country, the joys and sorrows- of family 
hfe, his many inner struggles, and his lofty ideals. 
The poems written in his old age strike- a more 
serene note. In form and concept they rival the finest 
lyrical poetry in world literature. Arany was a typi- 
cal Hungarian, yet deeply rooted in the common 
ideals of Western civilization. 

F." Riedl, A. Janos (Bpest), 1904; A. 
Hevesi, ‘Two Great Hung.. Poets,' 

, Slavonic Review (London), 1930; J.- 
Ember, J. A. NRHi 1933.- 

' -A. S. and F. M. ' 

Ariosto, Ludovico (Italian, 1474-1532), was 
the outstanding epic poet of the Cinquecento. A 
Latin poet of consunimate artistry in his youth, he- 
turned later to Italian for the writing of his Satires 
(1517-24) and of his comedies (of which the best- 
known are I Suppositi, The Suhstitutes, 1509; The 
Necromancer, 1520; The Procuress, I52p), not un- 
successful adaptations of ’ Roman comedy to the 
Italian stage. His great narrative poem, the Orlan^ 
Furioso, Roland Insane, continuing Boiardo’s epic, 
Orlando Innamorato, relates the love-madness, cure 
and final heroic death of Roland. In Boiardo’s tradi- 
tion, Ariosto weaves together motives of the Caro- 
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lingian and Breton epic cycles with additional epi- 
sodes of classical and Italian origin; hut his style and 
language are ‘purer’ and more polished than 
Boiardo’s, and to the subject-matter Ariosto adds the 
charm' of romantic imagination and a quiet vein of 
personal humor. 

E. G. Gardner, The King of Court Poets, 
(London), 1906. 

E. A. H., Jr. 

Amstophanbs (Greek, ca. 450-385 b.c.), was 
the most important writer of the Old Comedy in 
Athens. Living at the time of the Peloponnesian 
War, he used many of his plays to advocate a 
sensible peace which would end the fratricidal strife 
between Athens and Sparta. In the plays, both in- 
dividual politicians and tvar mongers and the general 
policy of Athens are made a butt. His conservative 
beliefs are clearly presented in the Clouds by the 
attack on sophistry, personified by Socrates, and in 
the excellent literary criticism and fooling of the 
Frogs. Under the ribaldry and gross buffoonery 
which the Old Comedy demanded, Aristophanes 
tvrote with a sincere moral earnestness and a belief 
in the good qualities of the average Athenian. His 
type of comedy was peculiar to its time and place, 
and Aristophanes had no successors in genre, and 
none in spirit, until Rabelais. 

, Gilbert Munay: A. (Oxford), 1933. 

C. A. R. 

Aristotle (Greek, 384-322 b.c.), who took the 
tvhole extent of knowledge as his field, has exercised 
more influence than any other Greek philosopher on 
the history of western thought. In the Middle Ages 
it was almost paralysing, so thorough and definite 
did his dicta appear to be. Although he wrote works 
of a popular nature on various subjects, they have 
not survived, and his technical works are incom- 
plete and marred by bad editing in antiquity. His 
influence on subsequent literature was largely 
through the two studies, the Poetics, of which the 
surviving portion deals largely wdth tragedy, and 
the Rhetoric, a formal analysis of oratory. The 
Poetics is the first study in Greek literature to deal 
specifically with literary criticism and its dicta have 
had considerable effect on the writing and criticism 
of drama. The influence of the Rhetoric was more 
limited, since it was supplanted by handbooks on 
practical methods. 

W. D. Ross: A. (London), 1923. 

C. A. R. 

Arnaut, Daniel (Provencal, fl. 1180-1200), 
was the favorite troubadour of both Dante* and 
Petrarch.* At the close of Dante’s Purgatorio (Canto 
XXVI), eight lines are placed in the mouth of this 
poet. Amaut was celebrated as a chief exponent of 
the trdhar clus, style of wilful obscurity. The con- 
tent of his verses is rather banal, but his form is 
extremely varied and carefully planned. Only eight- 


een of his lyrics' survive; several of these are almost 
incomprehensible. Amaut developed the sestina. 

R. Lavaud, ed. A. D. (Toulouse), 1910. 

U. T. H., Jr. 

Arnold, Matthew (English, 1822-88), poet, 
critic, educator, though of the Victorian age, pre- 
ferred to the flowing Tennysonian style the stiffer 
movement and graver tones of his master, Words- 
worth. In his sonnet on Shakespeare, Arnold ef- ■ 
fected a superb harmony of importance of matter 
and beauty of form. He is a poet of fine things, of 
passages, of fragments separable to the greatest ad- 
vantage from the wholes in which they appear. 
The Forsaken Merman is his one completely suc- 
cessful monument of combined poetic feeling and 
art. In his prose, he made religion a topic for litera- 
ture. His criticism is marked by a limpid style. 

H. W. Paul, M. A. 

F. F. M. 

Arouet, Francois-Marie. See Voltaire. 

Arslan, Shakib (Arab, b. 1869), a Dmze prince 
bom at Shuwayfat, a Lebanese village near Beimt, 
has ivritten on nationalistic and cultural subjects. 
His early collection of poems al-Bakurah (First 
Fruits^, published at the suggestion of his teacher 
Muhammad ‘Abdu (ca. 1859-1905), is dedicated 
to ‘AbduUah Fikii (1834-90), Egyptian Minister 
of Education and friend of 'Abdu. A resident of 
Switzerland in recent years, he has been a vociferous 
exponent of pan-Islam. His Hadir- al-'Alam- al- 
Istami (Present State of the Islamic World; Cairo, 
1925), a. widely read work, is a translation (with 
'Ajjaj N'Uwayhid) and an expansion of Lothrop 
Stoddard’s The Nerv World of Islam, 2nd ed., Lon- 
don, 1922. 

G. Widmer, "Emir Shakib Arslan,’’ Die 
Welt Des Islam, Band 19 (Berlin), 
1937 - 

E. J. J. 

Ascii, Sholem (Yiddish, b. in Poland, 1880), 
outstanding novelist in contemporary Yiddish lit- 
erature, first to portray the life of the small town 
in an idyllic and idealized manner (in his longer 
stories, A Shtetl, A Township; Reh Shloime Nagid, 
Reb Shloime Magnate"). Residence in Warsaw and 
in other metropolitan centers, tours over Europe, 
then a trip to Palestine and America have broad- 
ened his experience and his themes. He turned to 
Biblical motives, to the life of the immigrant in 
America (the tragedy of an immigrant child in Kan 
America, To America; the social conflicts of the 
immigrant, (Unde Moses). He attempted to create 
the Yiddish diaspora novel (Mary; Der Veg tsu sikh. 
The Road to Oneself), created the character of the 
underworld hero who longs for decency (Motke 
Ganef, Motke, the Thief), and acquired fame with 
his trilogy. Three Cities, which offers a ivide pan- 
orama of Jeivish life in Russia, on the eve of, during, 
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and immediately after World War I, His interests 
in the historical novel, in the motive of martyrdom, 
and in the deeply religious personality became in- 
tensified. He wrote his Kidutish Hashain (Sancti- 
pcation of the Name'), describing the Chmielincld 
massacres of 1648, and his recent works. The 
Nazarene and The A-posile, which have precipitated 
a wide controversy. He attained a high degree of 
plastic portraiture of mode and subtle analysis of 
the soul of the deeply religious person in his 
Tehilim Yid - (Psalm Jew), Asch also wrote a 
number of dramas, among them the very successful 
God of Vengeance, also the subject of considerable 
controversy. 

Y. M. 

Asghimsson, Eysteinn (Icelandic, d. 1361), a 
monk at the monastery at Thykkvihasr and later an 
official at HelgafeU in Iceland, hut died in Norway. 
His literary fame rests upon his great poem Lilja 
(The Lily), a sonorous work in court-metre of one 
hundred stanzas on a Biblical theme. Correctly 
characterized as "a sort of a Messiad,” the poem is 
equally admirable for its eloquence and fluent style; 
and it won lasting favor and fame, haying been 
translated into a number of languages. 

E. Magniisson, ed. and trans. Lilja (The 
Lily: London), 1870. 

R. B. 


Ashkenazi, Eliyohu. See Levita, Elias. 


Ashkenazi, Yankev ben Yitskhok (Yiddish, 
1550^1628), compiler of the Tseno Ureno, the most 
popular book in old Yiddish literature. He devoted 
his fife to popularizing the Bible and the teachings 
of the Jewish moralists. To that end he published 
in 1576 his Seyfer Hamaggid, a paraphrase of the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa with a commentary; 
it has been reprinted many times. Eng. trans., 
Tseno Ureno, by P. T. Hirshow (London), 1885. 

M. Waxman, A History of Jewish Litera- 
ture, (N. Y.). 

Y. M. 


'Atahiyah, abh-ae- (Arab, 748-ca. 828). Of 
■pure Arab stock, abu-al-‘ Atahiyah was bom at al- 
Kufah but later moved to Baghdad where under 
the caliphs — al-Mahdi, al-Hadi, al-Rashid, and al- 
Ma’ mun— his experiences fluctuated between joy 
and sorrow. Disposed to an ascetic and meditative 
nature, he was bound to clash with court frivolity 
and to disdain the vanity of poetry. He laid aside 
the pompous forms of the desert poets, branding 
them as degenerate elegance incompatible with the 
changed times. A wide range of ideas and a sim- 
plicity of expression distinguish his verse. He was 
accused of being a free-thinker, owing to the oc- 
casional absence of soh'd Islamic doctrine from his 
poetry; his immersion in melancholy' and pessimism, 
it -vyas pointed out, did not always lift lus gaze to 
the future life beyond death. It, was also whispered 
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that his mysticism had resulted from despair in ' 
love. Incompletely preserved, his odes reflect a 
frankly -sad heart and an equally determined and 
vibrant voice. First philosophical poet of Arabic 
he evokes interest, also, ,as ^okesman of the less 
privileged classes whose , abiding faith is enshrined ' 
in his religious poetry. 

J. Oestmp, “Abu’L— ‘Atahiya,” Encyclo- 
■pedta of Islam, 

E. J. J. 

Athanasius (Greek, 295-373 a.d.), was the 
most famous of the bishops of Alexaniia and the ' 
indomitable champion of Nicaean orthodoxy against 
the Arians. His’ copious .writings are almost e.'c- 
clusively concerned with the exposition of his 
theological views and the condemnation of Arian 
errors. His thought is clear and penetrating, hut 
he pays little attention to form and style. His life 
of the Egyptian hermit, y^tony, not only con- 
tributed to the spread of the monastic ideal in East 
and West, but it exercised an influence on the de- 
velopment of Christian hagiography as a literary 
genre. The Athanasian Creed, in spite of its name 
and the traditional ascription, was not composed 
by Athanasius. 

G. Bardy, St. A., 3rd ed. (Paris), 1925. 

,M. R. P. M., 

Atterbom, Per • Daniel Amadeus (Swedish, 
1790-1855), was bom in the province of 6ster-_ 
gotland, son of a minister. ^ a studeiit at the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala, he founded a literary society, 
Auroraforbundet, and as editor of its monthly Phos- 
phorus and other literary magazines he became the 
leader of the Swedish neo-romantic school, which 
flourished between 1809 and 1930. The hteraiy 
ideals for which Atterbom fought were the same as 
those which we find in German romanticism, but 
as a poet, it has been said about him that he fat 
surpassed his German contenmoraries, .as for in- 
stance, in the mythical plays, Fdgel hid (The Blue 
Bird, 1814), and Lycksalighetens 6 (Isle of Bliss, 
1824). His Svenslia siare och skalder (Swedish 
Seers and Poets, 1841-55) wiU always belong to 
the classic works in the Swedish history of literature. 

F. Vetterlund, Atterhoms sagospel Fdgel 
hid, 1900-02 ; — Lycks alightens o, 1924. 

. A. W. 

Augushne, Saint. (354-430), North African by 
birth, was baptized at Milan (387) by St. Ambrose 
after adhering to Manichaeism ■ and Neo-Platonism. 
He was Bishop of Hippo (modem Bone). His per- 
sonal search for God is portrayed in his Latin Co«- 
fessions, one of the profoundest autobiographies of 
all literature. His works include theological con- 
troversy against Donatists, Manichaeans, Pelagians, 
and Arians; biblical commentaries, sermons, letters, 
doctrinal and educational treatises. His ^eatest 
work. The City of God, is a, Christian interpretation 
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of history, a defense of Christianity against the 
charge of causing the fall of Roman greatness. In 
compass and sweep it ranges over the region of the 
ancient world and at a time of cosmic catastrophe 
turned men’s minds from the passing world to the 
eternal City of God. The history of thought in the 
Middle Ages has heen described as the story of what 
happened to the thought of St. Augustine. 

H. Marrou, St. A. et la fin de la cullme 
antique (Paris), 1937. 

E. A. Q. 

Avicebkon. See Ihn Gahirol. 

Avicenna. See Ihn Sina. 

Azueea, Maeiano (h. 1873), Mexican novelist 
and physician. His early works, Maria Luisa, Los 
fracasaaos, and Mala yerha (^907— 9), give evidence 
of an interest in the proletariat, hut Los de Ahajo 
(*915)1 motivated hy the brutal and blindly di- 
.rected forces of the 1910 Revolution, is his best 
work. Based also on the Revolution are Los caciques 
(1917) and Las moscas. La Malhora, El desquite 
and La luciemega portray low life in Mexico City; 
El camarada Pantoja, San Gahriel de Valdivia, 
Regina Landa, Avanzada and La nueva hurguesia 
present conditions and problems of the new social 
and political order in Mexico. Ability to catch the 
spirit of the moment and to color ms scenes both 
with his own deep pessimism and svith a lyricism 
quite at variance with his subject matter give pe- 
miar value to Azuela’s work. 

J. R. S. 

Babits, Michael (Hungarian, 1883-1941), vir- 
tuoso of form and language, reveals litde of his 
personal life in his lyric poetry. Out of his solitude 
as an intellectual full of complexes and conflicting 
aspirations, he longed for communion with the 
masses, and escaped into a world of spirituality and 
intellect. In his first novel. The Stork Caliph (A 
golyakalifa; 1913), he depicts a young man that 
leads a double life. Timar, Son of Virgil (1922) 
shows the dash of two ideologies, represented by a 
journalist and a monk. House of Cards QKartyavar; 
1924) is a story of suburbanites without roots either 
inside or outside the metropolis. Pilot Elza (1933) is 
a Swiftian satire on the disintegration of the present. 
A masterful translator of Sophodes, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Poe, Meredith, Bauddaire, and more, Bahits 
sought to he at once Hungarian and European, 

Hontmage d Bahits, NRH, 1938 F. Gachot, 
' M. B., NRH, 1941. 

' A. S. and F. M. 

Bacon, Francis (English, 1561-1626), sdentist, 
philosopher, essayist, was a typical product of the 
Renaissance in the breadth of his understanding. 
His one pure ambition was the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. Although his Essays were written as a relief 
from more tedious work, they are his greatest con- 


tribution to literature. They are steeped in wisdom, 
broad and deep, yet at times politic and worldly; il- 
lustrative of the extraordinary keenness of his mind. 
The style of the essays is a refreshing contrast to 
the extravagance of much Elizabethan prose. The 
sentences are clear, condse, and simple, yet im- 
pregnate with meaning. The keenness of observa- 
tion, the vigor of intellecmal content, the impres- 
sive diction, and the siveep of the rhythm combine 
to make the Essays masterpieces of English prose. 

R. W. Church, Life of F. B. 

F. F. M. 

Baki, Mahmud Abdul, known as Baki (Turkish, 
1562-1600), was bom in Constantinople; he is the 
second great poet of the dassic Ottoman tradition. 
Like Fuzuli,* he lived in the golden age of Suley- 
man the Magnificent. His elegy on the death of 
Suleyman is considered one of the noblest achieve- 
ments of Turkish poetry. Had all his poetry been on 
its levd, he might have been one of the greatest 
poets of the world. But on the whole he was not 
original, following rather, in imitation of Hafiz, the 
old round of love and wine, flowers and spring. 
Wholly lyrical, he often used extravagant, far- 
fetched imagery. 

J. K. B. 

Balzac, Honorb de (French, 1799-1850), is the 
father of the modem French novel. His Comidie 
Immaine, comprising twenty-four novels and numer- 
ous short stories, is a vast tableau of the different 
aspects of French society in the 1830’s and 1840’s. 
All milieux and all estates are represented in its 
seven dassifications: Scenes of Private Life, of 
Parisian Life, of Provincial Life, of Political Life, 
of Military Life, of Country Life, and the Philo- 
sophical Studies. The best novels are usually con- 
sidered to be Eugenie Grandet (1833), Old Goriot 
(1834), Cousin Bette (1846) and Caesar Birotteau 
(1837). These novels, ivith the short stories that 
complement them, mark the transition in French 
letters from the romantic to the realistic, for Balzac 
was the first author in France to show man against 
the complete background of his surroundings and to 
mrasure the interrelation of being and environment. 
Although he is lacking in style in the usual French 
sense, Balzac is neverthdess a master of description, 
with a power of evocation that is more than 
photographic. He was the first in France to treat 
all dasses and all types, and from him stems the 
great current of French prose realism, which still 
runs strongly today. 

F. Lawton, B. (London), 1910. 

R. J. N. 

Basil of Caesarea in Cappadocia, the Great 
(Greek, ca. 330-379 a.d.), was one of the greatest 
of ancient Christian theologians and writers. He 
was closdy associated with his brother Gregory of 
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Nyssa and his friend Gregory Nazianzen. He was 
educated in the rhetorical schools of Caesarea, Con- 
stantinople, and Athens. His teacher at Athens was 
the pagan sophist Himerius, and it is very probable 
that he was acquainted with Julian the Apostate 
and the famous sophist Libanius. After teaching 
rhetoric for a short time, Basil became a monk, and 
devoted the rest of his life to the service of the 
Church. In his writings he defended Catholicism 
against Arianism and other heresies, attached the 
social evils of his age, and promoted the spread 
of monastidsm in its cenobital or community form. 
His nvo monastic rules exercised a great influence 
in East and West. His letters are not only im- 
portant for their rich content hut also for their 
literary style. His treatise, Address to Yoting Men 
on the Proper Use of Pagan Literature, stresses the 
necessity of the study of carefully selected pagan 
classics as a preparation for the study and xmder- 
standing of Holy Scripture. This little work thus 
defined the position of the Church in relation to 
pagan literature. It was destined to play a significant 
role in the preservation of the' pagan classics,- and 
in determining their place in education down to 
our own times. 

Trans, of the Address with an account of 
its influence, by R. J. Deferrari and 
M. R. P. McGuire in: R. J. Deferrari, 
The Letters of St. Basil (Loeb Qassical 
Library), Vol. IV; A. Boudrillart and 
others. Diet. d'Hist. et de Geographic 
ecclesiastiques, art. “Basile (Saint)” 
(by G. Brady), Vol. VI (Paris), 1932. 

M. R. P. M. 

BATniTAH, iBN Muhammad (Arab, 1304-77), 
the most versatile Arab traveler, was bom in 
Tangier, and died in Marrakesh. His 28-year wan- 
derings outdistance all ancient and medieval travel- 
ers, exceed 75,000 miles. A- pious and learned 
Moslem, he realized the ambition of his youth to 
visit every Moslem land and as much of the non- 
Moslem earth as practicable. His itinerary included 
East Africa, the Byzantine empire, southern Russia, 
India, the Maidive Islands, China, Granada, the 
Negro . Moslem settlements on the Niger. Con- 
demned to long obscurity, his work rose to light 
.after the 19th c. French occupation of North Africa, 
and ranks as a reliable source on the post-Mongol 
cultural history of Islam. It is marked, despite 
scribal errors, by simplicity of style, mobility of 
narrative, and touches of humor. 

C. Raymond Beazley, Dawn of Modem 
Geography, III, pp. 535-38. 

E. J. J, 

Baudelaire, Charles (French, 1821-67), was 
the first 'modem' poet of France. His Flowers of 
Evil- (1857), which ermted a terrific scandal, was 
the first, volume of verse in French to express mod- 
em man’s complex of fears and hopes and .unde- 
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fined longings. Baudelaire, often affects a love of the 
horrible, the bratal, the decadent and in this he 
is a pure Romantic of the 1830’s. But he is nev? 
and original in his choice' of subject: riot for him 
are the stylized and conventional themes of love 
that absorbed his predecessors. He goes rather- to 
the scenes that suuoiind him, to the scenes of the 
city, and renders them in a form that is- symbolic 
enough to make them universal in their application 
to the urban society of the present. More than any 
other poet he has rendered- the obscure nostal^a of 
modem times, the longing for the ideal, the sense 
of fmstration and futility. His verse is sometimes 
prosaic, but when he is at his best, he is suggestive 
and musical and then his lines become unforgettable 
in their evocative power. 

L. P, Shanks, B., Flesh and Spirit (Bos- 
ton), 1930. 

R. J. N. ■ 

Bayleb^ge, William'. (Australian, . 1883- 
r942)r, made poetry a vehide for a proloima 
philosophical coloration of human life and destiny. 
His primary concern was with the regeneration of 
mankind, physically, morally, intellectually, and if 
his prescriptions were ideal, his purpose reflected 
a deep belief in the high destiny of the human- 
spedes. His style and manner, determined by his 
deeper interest, were not fluid-Vhis work con-' 
sistendy demanded "attention of perasal.” As a prose 
writer he produced a remarkable hook on the first 
World. War, Anzac Muster (1922). Since -he in- 
sisted on controlling his books even beyond their 
publication, and assodated little with his fellow 
writers, he published his work mostly in limited 
editions and lived and worked in obscurity. His 
reputation is a triumph over both self-created ob- 
stacles and the natural resistance to work of depth 
and difficulty. 

' C. H. G. 

Beauchamp, Kathleen. See Mansfield, Kath- 
erine.' 

Beaumarchais, ’ Pierre Caron de (French, 
1732-99), is a -typical literary representative of the 
revolutionary spirit that swept France before 1789. 
Adventurer, sodal climber, traveler, litigant, secret 
agent, munitions broker, intriguer, his life was full 
of the same verve and gaiety that give his plays 
thdr charm today. The Barher of Seville (i 775 ) 
and The Marriage of Figaro (1784) are notable for 
their indsive characterizations arid the vigor of - the 
protagonist,- Figaro, hut they are also sodal docu- 
merits, for in them can be heard' the echo of the 
discontent of the lower dasses in pre-Reyolutionary 
days. .Figaro is the type of' the little man,’ the 
despised and ill-tr^ted, who finally gains exemplary 
revenge on. those that have .scorned- 'him. These 
two masterly works, both- in the best French tradi- 
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tion, are the expression of the egalitarian spirit 
which, in the Frenchman’s heart, is second only to 
his liberty. 

P. Frischauer, B., Adventurer in the Cen- 
tury of Women (N. Y.), 193;. 

R. J. N. 

Becquer, Gustavo Adolfo (Spanish, 1836- 
70), was one of the greatest 19th c. Ijn'c poets in 
Europe. His Rhymes and longer Legends so stress 
the \-ague, the indefinite, the infinite, that he has 
been compared to Shelley; he seems indeed a Ger- 
manic poet -by chance in colorful Andalusia. Only 
his meter and his use of parado.x link him to his 
Spanish environment. His theme is the divinization 
or earthly love, in a platonic, even Dantesque sense. 
His Beatrice was Julia Espin. 

P. Marroquin y Aguirre, B., el foeta del 
amor y del dolor (Madrid), 192.7. 

H. A. H. 

Bede the Venerable (670-735), one of the 
most cliarming figures of the Middle Ages, was early 
an orphan; raised at the Northumbrian monastery 
of Jarrow, a foundation of Benedict Biscop who 
provided it with books and treasures from the Con- 
tinent. His “life-long pleasure was to devote him- 
self to learning, teaching, and writing’’ produdng 
works on theoloOT, scripture, metrics, rhetoric, 
astronomy, biograpny and history. His Latin Ec- 
clesiasiical History of the English People tells the 
storj' of his native land from the earliest times down 
to to own day. He is calm, deliberate, detached, 
meticulous in his use of sources. His limpid prose 
(strongly colored by the Vulgate of St. Jerome) is 
a mirror of the man, containing unforgettable stories 
and character sketches. 

C. A. Plummer, Historia Ecclcsiastiea Gen- 
tis Anglonrm, av (Oxford U.), 1896. 

E. A. Q. 

Bellman, Carl Michael (Swedish, 1740-95), 
early became known as a poet and singer of his 
own songs, but during his creative years he stood 
aside from tlie literary development of his time. 
His best poems were published in book form rather 
late, and it was first through Kellgren* that he won 
the recognition he has held ever since as one of 
Sweden’s greatest lyricists. His first works were 
satires and songs, influenced by Dalin.’^ He found 
a field of his otvn, when he wrote parodies of the 
contemporary orders and club life (Bochi orden- 
skapitcl. The Chapter' of Bacchus' Order'). From 
1767 he worked on his foremost cycle of poems, 
Fredmans epistlar (Frcdman's Epistles, with an 
introduction by Kellgren, 1790), followed by Fred- 
mans singer (Frcdman's Songs, 1791). For these 
ballads he composed his own music, using mostly 
well-known melodies. He takes his models from 
Stockholm’s lowest classes, whose life he depicts 


with a pronounced naturalism but at the same time' 
with the joyful grace of the rococo. As a lyric 
depicter of Stockholm nature, he is imsurpassed. 

A. Blanck, B., xdd skiljovagen, 1941; H. 
van Loon, The Last of the Trouhadors, 
1939 - 

A. W. 

Bembo, Pietbo (Italian, 1470-1547), was the 
leading spirit in the establishment of academic 
humanism as the dominating trend in Italian Cin- 
quecento literature. At first the leading Latin poet 
of the times, he turned to Italian, and in so doing 
set the literary model for the rest of the century. 
His Tire Italian Language (ca. r 502-2.5) is at the 
same time a defense of the vernacular as a literary 
medium, a prescription of models (Petrarch* for 
verse, Boccaccio* for prose) and a brief Italian 
grammar. In his own work, Bembo furnished ex- 
amples of his precepts in the carefully polished and 
perfected Ij-rics of his Canzoniere, and in his neo-' 
Platonic dialogues Tire Asolani (2502-5). 

V. Gian, Vn decennio della vita di P. B. 
(Torino), 1885. 

R. A. H., Jr. 

Benavente, Jacinto (Spanish, b. 1866), is the 
creator of the problem drama in Spain. He com- 
bined his Ibsenian discussion tvith practical knowl- 
edge of stagecraft acquired as circus manager and 
actor. He seems French in his rationalistic analysis; 
international in his witty and sophisticated discus- 
sion of social evils (The Upstart, 1901); Spanish in 
scenes of country life (Tire Hated Woman, 1913) 
and in his love for fantasy. (Phantastic Theatre, 
1892). 

W. Starkie, ]. B. (Oxford), 1924. 

H. A. H. 

BENEDiKTSDOTTm, Unnur ("Hulda"; Icelandic, 
b. 1881), is the outstanding Icelandic woman poet 
of the day, with a very large and many-sided Et- 
erary production in verse and prose, including a 
two-volume novel, Dalafdlk (Valley folk; 1936, 
1939). Her lyric poems are of a very high order, 
not least the very charming and effective ones' in 
the roirit and style of the time-honoured rhapsodies 
(thulur). Especially notable among her collections 
of poems is the highly personal cycle of songs (1933) 
constituting what may be termed a spiritual auto- 
biography, written with tender feeling and delicate 
lyric touch. 

R. Beck, Icelandic Poems and Stories 
(Princeton and N. Y.), 1943. 

R. B. 

Benediktsson, Einar (Icelandic, 1864-1940), 
commonly looked upon as the greatest Icelandic 
poet of our times, was a lau'yer and held public 
offices in Iceland. Five volumes of poetry (1897- 
1930) attest his productivity. His poems contain 
profound philosophical thought expressed in lofty 
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style. He has also written impressive descriptive 
and nature poems. Frequently he draws on his ob- 
servations and experiences gathered during extensive 
travels and long sojourns abroad, but he remains 
strongly Icelandic. In fact, love for Iceland and his 
faith in the future and the mission of his nation 
are written large everywhere in his poems. Original- 
ity in style and treatment of themes marks his work. 
He was also a masterful prose writer and an ex- 
cellent translator, his Icelandic rendition of Ibsen’s 
Peer Gynt being especially successful. 

R. Beck, “Dean of Icelandic Poets,” The 
Ametican-Scandinavian Review, Decem- 
ber 1939; Icelandic Poems and Stories 
CPrinceton and N. Y.), 1943. 

R. B. 

Benet, Stephen Vincent (U.S.A., 1898-1943), 
Pennsylvania-bom poet and prose writer whose un- 
timely death cut snort the magnificent possibilities 
of an already mature career, represents the finest 
flowering of native American literary culture. He 
not only caught the authentic ‘folk-mind’ -in such 
inimitable and adroit tales as The Devil and Daniel 
Webster C 1937— later made into opera, play, and 
cinema) and Johnny Pie and the Fool Killer (1938),^ 
but also captured the larger American spirit in 
John Browti's Body and Western Star 0943 ) > dealt 
sympathetically with modem problems of personal 
adjustment in such stories as Too Early Spring, 
and turned his whole dynamic power against modem 
international aggression in indictments like They 
Burned the Books (1942-). In both poetry and 
prose his technical artistry was subtle but highly 
effective. 

E. C. S. 

Bentley, Richard (1662-1742), the greatest 
Latin scholar of the early i8th c., was also a most 
colorful personality. StiUingfleet, Bishop of Wor- 
cester and a close friend, said of him: “Had he but 
the gift of humility, he would be the most ex- 
traordinary man in Europe.” His life was punctuated 
by a long series of brilliant editions of Greek, Latin, 
and English works, in which his trenchant and 
often vitriolic criticism won him a host of enemies. 
His dissertation exposing the falsity of the so- 
called Epistles of Phalaris heralds a new era in 
critical method. His edition of Horace is a monu- 
ment to his own intuitive critical sense, though 
often lacking in temperate judgment. Bentley 
promised his readers he would write sermonis puri- 
tatem, but one of his enemies neatly pointed out 
that puritas was an example of -impure Latinity. 
For forty years he waged a feud, with the Fellows 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he was 
Master. 

J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Schol- 
arship (CambridgeiU.), 1908. 

E. A. Q. 


Bergelson, David (Yiddish, h. 1884), outstand- 
ing Yiddish novelist in the U.S.S.R. He was horn 
in the Ukraine into- a well-to-do merchant family. 
In an atmosphere of growing impoverishment, the 
■writer spent his youth; it marks writings of his’ first 
period, refined impressionistic . stories and a novel 
the heroine of which is an aristocratic woman per- 
vaded by autumn moods (Nolth Alemen, After AW) 
After the Revolution, he was for a while a political 
dmigrd, but he submitted to the Yoke (the name 
of a magazine that he published), began to see in 
the Revolution The Quality of Justice (the title of 
his novel dealing with that period), and was finally 
reconciled to it. He then portrays the newly 
emerging or coordinated figures and narrates his 
childhood and youth in his work, Bnm Dnyepr (On 
the Dnieper). As with Mendele,* portrayal, not 
narration, is foremost. He is one of the finest stylists 
of the new Yiddish literature. 

' Y. M. 

Bergman, Hjalmar (Swedish, 1883-1931), was 
bom in Orebro. The province of Bergslagen was 
his particular domain; here he created the city of 
Wadkoping, with a roguish sense of humor, a 
coarse naturalism, and a grotesque fantasy. (Markit- 
rells i Wadkoping, 1919, tians. God’s Orchid, N. Y., 
1924; Farntor och Vdr Herre, 1921, tians. Thy Rod 
and Thy Staff, London, 1937). Some of his novels 
were inspired by Freud’s psychoanalysis, as Chefen 
fru Ingeborg, 1924, trans. The Head of the Firm, 
London, 1936. As a playwright he is an experi- 
mentalist of real importance — e.g. in Herr Sleman 
koinmer, 1917 (trans. Mr. Sleman is Coining, in 
Scandinavian Plays of the zoih c., American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation, 1944). His most successful 
plays were Patrasket, (The Babble, 1923) and 
Swedenhielms, 1925, the latter being one of 
Sweden’s best comedies. His complete works were 
published in 24 v. in Stockholm in 1931. 

E. Hj. Linder, H. B., en proflteckning, 


Bergson, Henri (French, 1859-1943), the most 
famous of contemporary French philosophers, ex- 
pounded in his works (especially in nis Essay 
on the Immediate Data of the Consciousness, 
1889; Matter and Memory, 1896, and Creative 
Evolution, 1907) a philosophy that was at wide 
variance wdth the doctrine, first advanced by 
Descartes, of the primacy of the intellect. Bergson 
declared that the intelligence serves only to resolve 
the doubt that may e.xist between two possible lines 
of conduct; it serves for action but not for knowl- 
edge. If we desire to know true reality we must 
cafl on a higher force, on the intuition, which does 
not proceed by logical steps and reasoning, but 
uses the intelligence only to drive aw'ay the illusion 
that the intelligence itself creates. For him, true 
knowledge is a feeling, not a loiowledge of truth. 
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and is inexplicable in the standard terms of the 
intelligence. 

Geo. Santayana, Winds of Doctrine 
(N. Y.), 1926. 

R. J. N. 

Bebnabd of Ci.AiHVAtis, Saikt (1090-1153), 
Doctor Mellifiuns, was famous for his eloquent T atin 
writing and preaching; was active in all the out- 
standing events of the 12th c. He «-as the standard 
bearer of the Cistercian Order; preached the Second 
Crusade; his gigantic figure looms large in both 
■ secular and religious life. His sermons on the Can- 
ilbiJ Cnnticomm (^Song of Sorrgs'y were admired for 
their charm of style and spiritual content He wrote 
famous treatises on Contemplation and on the Love 
of God, and at least inspired the Jesii dulcis inemorin, 
one of the most beautrful rhythmical hjanns of the 
Middle Ages. He was more of a mystic than a 
speculative theologian, and was a strong opponent 
of the theological novelties of Abailard and Gilbert 
of Porr6e. 

W. W. Williams, St. B. of C. (Man- 
chester), 1935. 

E. A. Q. 

BernahTj nE Ventadour (Provenfal, fi. 1155- 
90), was the first to use the theme of courtly love, 
complete subjection to the lady (a married woman) 
in western European literature. He was bom at the 
Castle of Ventadom (Correze), son of one of the 
kitchen oven-tenders. The Viscount of Ventadom 
recognized his talent and encouraged him. Later he 
became encored of lus lord’s vvife and was obliged 
to flee. He traveled about, spending some time at 
the court of Henry If of England, where he sang 
love verses to the Queen, Heanor of Aquitaine. 
Toward the close of his life he withdrew to the 
Abbey of Dalon. His poetry has great sincerity, a 
tare quality in a troubadour. About forty of his 
poems survive. 

Carl Appel, ed. B. von V.: seine Lieder 
(Halle), 1915. 

U. T. H., Jr. 

Bertran de Born (Provenfal, 1140-1215), was 
bom at the ChSteau de Hautefort (Dordogne). 
Dante placed him in his Infenio (Canto XX\RI, 
118-142) among the trouble-makers. As a poet he 
was a singer of war; he instilled into the soft poetry 
of Provence the dash of armor and the blast of 
trumpets. Many historical allusions are to be found 
in his verse. He was active in the quatrds between 
Henry 11 of England and his sons, Richard, Henry, 
John, and Geoffrey, who were supported by their 
mother, Eleanor of Aquitaine. Tlie love poems of 
Bertran are not outstanding. He withdrew to the 
Abbey of Dalon for his last days. Forty-one of his 
lyrics survive. 

A. Thomas, ed., Ponies completes de B. 
de B. (Toulouse), 1888. 

U. T. H., Jt. 


Bette, Henry. See Stendhal. 

Biauk, Haytm Nahslan (Hebrew, 1873-1934). 
The greatest Hebrew poet since Judah Halevi* was 
bom in a village in Volhynia, Russia. There he re- 
ceived the convendonal Jetvish orthodox education; 
at 12, he was sent to the famous Talmudic Yeshiva 
at Volozhin. There, with the modem trends in 
Hebrew literature, he was introduced to secular 
knowledge. He joined the ranks of the Zionists, 
and fell under the influence of Ahad ha-’Am. At 
18 he embarked on a literary' career, his first work 
being an essay on Zionism. Endowed \rith great 
poetical powers, he lifted Hebrew poetry from com- 
monplace and trite conventional versification, into 
sublime and inspired art, stimulating many other 
poets. He was simultaneously the poet of the van- 
ishing ghetto and the poet of the new rebirth and 
hope. He saw the beauty and the ronranticism of 
the Yeshiva and the synagogue, but he also sang 
of new hopes of rebuilding Palestine and the re- 
establishment of a free and independent people in 
the land of their ancestors. Bialik was aim a great 
story teller, as is manifest in his fetv novels. Imbued 
with love of the great Jewish treasure of the past,- 
Bialik devoted the greater part of his later years 
toward the resurrection of old masters. Together 
with J. H. Ravintzld he gathered the legends scat- 
tered through the Talmud and the Midrasltim, and 
published an anthology of medieval Hebrew poetry, 
and a complete collection of the poems of Ibn 
Gabirol and of Moses Ibn Ezra. Both of these were 
critically and scientifically annotated and are of 
great value to Hebrew literature. 

S. Spiegel, Hebrew Rehont (N. Y.), 193°. 

L. A. 

BrmERDijK, WiiTEM (Dutch, 1766-1831), poet. 
Politica] e-xHe from 1795 to 1806, then a favourite 
of the imposed King Louis Bonaparte. During these 
difficult years he wrote a series of didactic poems, 
e.g. T 7 ie Disease of the Scholars, and an unfinished 
epic. 

J. G. 

Bjornson, Bjornsterne (Norwegian, 1832- 
1910), the greatest poet and national leader of 
Nomay in me second half of the 19th c. As a 
dramatist second only to Henrik Ihsen; as a theater 
director, unequaled in the history of his people. 
Bjornson gained an instantaneous renotvn as a 
writer of peasant novels, Synnove Solhahken, 1857, 
Arne, 1859, and A Happy Boy, i860. During the 
critical years of the 6o’s he had a determining share 
in the leadership of the Christiania theatre and 
secured for the country a genuine national stage. In 
the 70’s he turned from nis Grundtvirfan region 
to a Darwinian philosophy and entered into many 
bitter controversies both in his native country and 
in America, where he lectured in 1880-1881. His 
best knmvn dramas are Sigurd Slemie, 1862, A 
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Bankmpcy, 1875, Beyond Human Power, 1883, 
and Paul Lange and Thora Parsberg, 1898. His 
national poems had a tremendous eiFect upon the 
sentiments of the people; among them the best 
known is the national anthem, ]a, vi elsker dette 
landet (‘'Yes, we love this land, our comatiy”)- 
Especially in the peasant stories, he revolutionized 
the prose style of Norw'egian literature, hy drawing 
for models on the sagas and the country dialects. 
As a man he was exceptionally impressive, royally 
majestic and in possession of great personal charm. 
He was awarded the Nohel Prize in 1903. 

E. Gosse, The Novels of B. B., zd ed. 
(New York), 1915: A. Huhhel Palmer, 

. Poems and Songs of B. B. (New York), 
1915; "Wm. M. Payne, B. B. (Chicago), 
1910. 

T. J. 

Blake, William (English, 1757-1827), was 
primarily a painter and engraver. In hoth pictorial 
and poetic art, he was an extreme, indeed, an extrav- 
agant romanticist in that he scoflFed at convention 
and aimed first of aU at the merest suggestion of truth 
or heauty. His earlier poems are most admired, not 
because of any superiority in substance but because 
of their finished and beautiful form. Songs of Inno- 
cence reveals glimpses of life as it appears to inno- 
cent childhood, full of charm and joy and trust; in 
, Songs of Experience, childhood is past and maturity 
is grieved and alarmed by painful and terrifying 
things. Blake pointed to beauty and truth in unex- 
pected places, and gave a new value to the imagina- 
tive, the childlike, the humane. 

C. Gardner, W. B., the Man. 

F. F. M. 

BLOOMGAHnEN, SoLOMON. See Yehoash. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni (1313-75), the foremost 
Italian novelUere, is the third member of the ‘Big 
Three’ of Italian literature (Dante,* Petrarch*). 
Boccaccio was a passionate admirer of his two great 
predecessors; as well as of classical antiquity, as 
shown in his Life of Dante and in his extensive 
compilations Genealogies of the Pagan Gods (ca. 
J350-60); Lives of famous men and women (1356— 
64); Mountains . . . (1362-66). His lesser works in 
Italian include the novel II Fidcolo (1331); the 
poems 11 Fildstrato, La Teseide and The Nymph of 
Fiesole; the mixed prose and verse Ameto (ca. 
1341-2); the novel Fiammettq (ca. 1343); and the 
anti-feminist satire Jl Corbaccio (1354-y). His major 
work is the Decameroite (1348-53), a collection of 
a hundred ngrelle set in a frame-story, against the 
backgroimd of the plague of 1348. Boccaccio here 
tells stories of all social levels and all moral t5qies, 
with a remarkable sense of realism and of individual 
character, with a breadth of outlook and inclusive- 
ness of understanding that' have given rise to the 
frequent accusation that he condones immorality. In 


the Decamerone, Boccaccio develops the mere anec- 
dote into the art form - of the -novella, and sets the 
model for elegant. Latinizing Italian prqse. 

H. Hauvette, B., Etude biographique et lit- 
teraire (Paris), 1914. 

R- A. H. Jr. 

Bodet, Jaime'Toeres (Mexican, b. 1902), is a 
poet who reflects in his verse and prose both the 
shifting tendencies of contemporary Spanish-Amet- 
ican literature and his own personal development. 
His style ranges from the simplicity: of his early 
Songs' (192^) to the superrealism of Exile (1930); 
his best work has since been in highly poetic prose. 
His pages are characterized by a sense of perfection 
and great literary dignity. 

A. Llanos, La poesia de T, B., Ahside 
[Mexico],- n, 1938; F. Onis; Antohgia 
de la poesia espahota e hispanoameri- 
cam, 1882-1932 (Madrid),. 1934. 

J.R.S. 

Boethius (480-524), ‘last of the Romans and 
first of the Scholastics,” held all the highest civil 
offices in Rome under the Gothic emperor, Theo- 
doric. Wrote treatises on Arithmetic, Geometry, and 
Music; planned a complete translation of Plato and, 
Aristotle and a reconciliation of their divergencies. 
Early death (executed by Theodoric for rehgio- 
political reasons) prevented all but translation and 
commentary on some of Aristotle’s logic.- Wrote five 
theological tractates, applications of Aristotelian ter- 
minology to Cbristian-revelation. In prison wrote his 
Latin Consolation of Philosophy, a study of the 
problem of evil in the light of the concept of an 
orderly universe, translated by Alfred , the Grrat, 
Chaucer, Jean de Meun, Notker Labeo, and Queen 
Elizabeth. He rivals St. Augustine in the depth of 
his influence on the Middle Ages and is the bridge 
between tbe Ancient and Medieval worlds. , 

H. M. Barrett, B.; some aspects of his times 
and work (New York), 1940. 

E. A. Q. 


BoiAimo, Matteo Mahia (Italian, 1440-^4), 
was the leading epic poet of the Quattrocento. In 
his personal lire one of the most admired and re-- 
spected Renaissance men of letters, Boiardo was’ a 
lyric poet first in Latin and . then in Italian. His 
Canzoniere is, with Lorenzo de’ Medici’s, most out- 
standing of the 15th c. In his unfinished epic, the 
Orlando Innamorato, Roland In Love,-Boiardo takes 
the epic material of the Carolingian and^ Breton 
cycles, and fuses the two into an extensive and 
harmonious whole, with much additional mateml 
from classical and Italian sources,’re-interpreting the- 
traditional characters and background of the Franco- 
Italian epic in the spirit of the highest .Renaissance 
courtliness. ‘ ' - 

E. E. Santini, M. M. B., J'tiotno e tl poeta. 


(Livorno), 1914. 


, B. A. H., Jr- 
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Boiutau, Nicoi-as Cp<^n-nnrnc of Niob? Dcf- 
pri-'aux, Frcncli, 1636-1711), u-as the greatest of 
rwncc’s long line of great criucs. Hirasclfan author 
of abilit)', lie cxcmplificcl the liicnr)- principles of 
his Poetic An (1674) in his Satires and Epistles. 
But it is as critic and arbiter of taste that Boilcau 
has importance for us today: no man contributed 
more to the formation of Ac classic slocirinc that 
made France’s 17th c. a period of such brilliant 
accomplishment. Tlic Poetic An is-lbc compendium 
of that doctrine: its principles of moderation and 
balance, its dependence on reason and logic, its in- 
sistence on tlic exact copy of nature and imitation 
of tlic moslcls of antiquity, its outspohen support of 
the great contemporary figures, Bacinc, Mohere and 
LaFontainc, contributed in no small measure to the 
creation of France’s classic ideal. 

C. A. Sainfc-Bcuvc, Portraits of the tSth 
C., trans. K. P. Wormlcy (N. Y.), 1905. 

R. J. N. 

Bojen, JoDAN CNortvcgian, b. 1872), novelist of 
the realistic school. He gained renown chiefly as a 
ssriler of psychological novels picturing the struggle 
of the self-made man, principally the intellectual 
youth from a poor home. Bojer's forte is tlic treat- 
ment of a talented personalit)- struggling upward 
not only to the height of material success but .also 
toward a rcintcqrrctation of man's destiny. His most 
impressive books, The Great Hunger, 1916, and 
The Power of a Lie, 1903, have this philosophical 
tone, but in The Vikings, 1921, and The Everlast- 
ing Struggle, 1929, he has given the reader objective 
community pictures in which the hardship of the 
daily routine is the central motif. His style is not 
cspwially colorful, at times it has a mathematical 
quality, but his best work has lucidity and a simple 
friendliness. 

P. G. La Chenais, /. C. COsIo), rQ32; 
Girl Gad, J. B. CN. TO, 1920- 

T. J. 

Botainn, Et.rvoiiu. See Levita, Elias. 

BoLDimwooD, Rolt (Tliomas Alc.xandcr Browne, 
Australian, 1826-1915), was bom in England but 
was taken to Australia at the age of four. An ads-cn- 
turaus career as pasloralist and police magistrate 
eventually provided rich material for a long list of 
novels and short stories, published liclwccn 1878 
and 1905. OF tlicsc only two arc generally read 
today — Rohhery Under Arms CtSSS) and The Min- 
er's Right (1890). Tlic former has acquired tlic 
status of "classic by default." It deals with the bush- 
ranging days in Australia, particularly the phase of 
this kind of lawlessness associated with the gold- 
rush period. Time has brought a jiatina of romance 
to soltcn the harsh face of what tvas once only 
sortlid crime and no single novel has contributed so 
much to this as Boldrcivood's. Ear the rest, Boldrc- 
wood’s fiction, since it shotvs keen observarian if 


feeb !c constritclian, promiiw to \k i mine .6;: 
the social hicorian- 

C, il. G. 

Bores-, Kiiius-ro (Bulyirijn, iH.i’i-tSttjj, tic 
national poet of BuJgaiia, v.Ji htgriy ohii itc-i in 
Russia, where be became fricr.di with n-.j:tt 1 5 
the Russian icsulutionistt, ci|'ccially iVrci-.aycv. 
He was drawn into the Bulgarian rev. ■luti^r.sr,- 
movement arid in May iSyh uirh a!x,ui arc 
followers scired the Austrian sre-traship Rsdctsii ami 
landed on the Bulgarian coast, Tlic ixypubti -n did 
not rise in revolt as capcctni anti on hUy as. the 
little band was ovcrsvhrhned by the I tirks end 
Botev svas killed. He left 22 poarn. n nv a.'tlamici 
the narion’s masterpieces. Tlicy are largely iync in 
character and brcauie the uncornpromiirng dcw-th ri 
to personal and national fres-dtun th.st s’, etc the 
main motive force of h.is anient, cmnijona! nature. 

Shishmanov, A Stfm-v of fiwlgariari f.it., 
1932; Ljudmil Stovariav, K. B., in 
Btdgars.ki Piitileli, V'ol. Ill, pp. 65-114, 
1028. 

C. A. M. 

Bovc, K.sniN CSwcdish, 19:1-4)), jnshliihed her 
first poetry, Moht, CChiiJs, s^n) s-nd ChjnJj 
Land, (^Hidden Ijcndt, 1924) while she v.-as a 
student at Uppsala University. Her p>cms ate short, 
predse and abstract, with a cettain stuhb'rn iliythm 
that holds the reader’s aitcniinn. In her lai! ctdlcc- 
tion of poems — her most important — For tfUJrls 
situll, QPor the Tree's Sake, 1935) she changod her 
style to mcxlcrti free verse. To Katin Ikiye, life was 
a matter of will and sacrifice. Out of her su ng 
emotions she ciysl.alircd an ide.a that lent an intellec- 
tual asjscct to ever, thing she ssrotc. Her notch arc 
always based on a prrjhlcm and. like bet vcr-cs, arc 
cliaractcrircd by strain and tension. In her brt nose!, 
Kallocain, 1940, she pictures what die ihs-.ight 
would 1)0 the result of a victorious lotalitarianisns. 
the crushing of the individual, the utter pauj-etira- 
tion of personality in a collective society. 

Ingrid Wettetstrum, K. B., in The Am.- 
Swedish iMoMtidv, Dex', 1936; Gunhdd 
Tegen, K. B., In 'Aem.oria—,, in The 
Am.-Scar.dinas'i.sn Review, Sq’t- I04:. 

A. 

Bn.siNtS'. Rcttnr.v (Hebresv. 1862-1930';. bur. 
in Liady, Russia, was educated in t 5 ;e nnivmuici 
of Vienna and Berlin. A tal'.-rued r.oveJnt and ertue, 
his main acliicvcmcr.t h the iritro-iuctim or rr'»grrr- 
she Europc.tn literary ideas in Hebrnv bseratuie. 
He svaged a war upm the h.ickneys'd i.Ik!. tl-u c’at. 
tcred llcbresv literature, fiTund.-ns; die r-er, ditsi 
.’•fcrtiarali Umir-.srah (Fre.**: lien ana fVetr^ 
svhercin he pmmulgattxl liWra! Fur.'p'.sn i :es'-_ As 
criric lie lashed unmcraful’y s’. F'r.g eUal’-i-t ui 
literary personalities, eap’w.ng their art:',r-.e fsulu 
and Weaknesses in stv'c and fi-un. He tro-gnunJ 
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and encouraged new writers of atility and talent. 
He was a great traveler and lecturer. For a time he 
edited a Yiddish paper in Canada, and at one time 
a Hehrew monthly and then a Hebrew weekly in 
New York. In his last years he rallied to the Bolshe- 
•vik cause, and contributed to radical Yiddish papers. 

M. Waxman, Hist, of Jeivish Lit. (N. Y.), 


1930-41. 


L. A. 


Branco, CAaniao Castelo. See Castelo Branco, 
Camilo. 

Brakdes, Georg CGcotg Morris Cohen; Danish, 
1842-1927), the greatest Danish critic, and one of 
the greatest critics of literature in modem times. In 
his development he passed through practically all 
the schools of thought in Europe, from the religious 
philosophy of Soren Kierkegaard, through German 
romanticism, the French reaction, English natural- 
ism, and the so-called Young Germany. His critical 
reactions are all summarized in his Main Currents 
in igth c. Literattire, 6 v. Ct 872-90). Although a 
confirmed atheist he became a moulding influence 
on his times in a widening of the intellectual and 
cosmopolitan horizon. 

C. M. V. 


Brjedebo, Gerbranp Adkiaensz (Dutch, 1585- 
1618), poet and playwright, began as a painter. He 
had no knowledge of the classics, but a true and 
deep contact with the people, as seen in his boister- 
ous farces: e.g. The Farce of the cent; and the miller, 
and a comedy. The Spanish Brahant man. He con- 
tinues the tradition of the folk song, but adapts it 
to the Renaissance high conception of poetry. 

Bremer, Fredriea (Swedish, 1801-65), pub- 
lished from 1828 to 1848 Techningar utur varaags- 
livet (.Sketches of Everyday Life), in which is in- 
cluded the novel Grannarna (The Neighbors; 1837). 
She fought for equal rights for women and is often 
mentioned as the founder of this movement in 
Sweden. She traveled widely, and her travelogues 
were very popular, e.g. Hemmen i Nya varlden 
(America of the Fifties; 1853-4). In The Swedish 
Year-Book 1938, pp. 337-379, is a list of Bremer’s 
works trans. into ^ghsb; among them, F. B., Life, 
Letters, and Fosthumous Works, ed. by her sister, 
Charlotte Bremer, trans. F, IVIilow (N. Y.), 1868. 

A. W. 

Brekjjan, Christopher John (Australian, 1870- 
1932),' was unique among the few poets in Austral- 
ian literature (as distinguished from the innumer- 
able verse writers) in that he_ was deeply influenced 
by the French symbolists. Had the author lived and 
published in England or the U. S. his high worth 
would long since have been tuiiversally recognized. 
Brennan' was a scholar of literature whose knowledge 
was wideranging and profotmd, but the circum- 


stances of his life did not encourage him to produce 
to the fullest extent of his powers. As Hughes re- 
marks, “he was a scholar of poetry, in the s^e wav 
as Henry James, for e-xample, may be called a scholar 
of the novel.” There is, unluckily, only one consid- 
erable' collection of his poetry. Poems (Sydney 
1913), and none of his prose, but an inclusive ei- 
tion of his work, edited by Professor A. R. Ch'sholm 
and J. J. Quinn, is now (1946) being prepared. 

A. G. Stephens, C. B. (Sy&ey), iq„. 
Randolph Hughes, C. /. B.: An Essay 
in Values (Sydney), 1934; A. R. Chis- 
holm, Le Symlolisme frangaise en Aus- 
tralie: Mallarme et B. (Paris), lojS- 
H. M. Green, C. B. (Sydney), 1535 ’ 

C. H. G.’ 


Brentano, Klemens (German, 1778-1842), was 
one of the foimders of the second German Romantic 
school. Together with Achim von Amim he pub- 
lished in 1805 a collection of German folk songs 
imder the romantic tide. Youth’s Magic Horn. This 
collection differed from Herder’s earlier collection, 
in that the latter had a cosmopolitan, whereas Bren- 
tano and Amim had a nationalistic outlook, seeldng 
to awaken the pride of the Germans in their cultural 
treasures at a time when their political and economic 
life was threatened. The book became an inspira- 
tion to many contemporary and later German lyric 

f oets. Brentano mote a number of short stories, the 
est of them being The Story of Worthy Caspar and 
Beautiful Annie, 1817. This story, one of the earli- 
est Dorfgeschichten (stories about village life) in- 
German literature, tells ib tragic plot of exaggerated 
honor with objective, chronicle-like realism, but sur- 
rounds it with a romantic atmosphere of gloomy 
foreboding that is supported by motifs from German 
folk song and saga. The whole, particularly in the 
delineation of the grandmother, produces a very 
powerful effect. Brentano also wrote a number of 
excellent fairy tales. 

S. Liptzin, Historical Survey of German 
Lit. (N. Y.), 1936. 

P. M... 


Biudges, Robert (English, 1844-1930), essayist, 
made poet laureate in 1913, was a scholady poet, as 
shown especially in his last work. The Testament of 
Beauty (1929). In his shorter poems (1894) Bridges 
showed himself a master of lyric artistra, as well as 
a poet’s poet. He used the influence of his position 
to encourage phonetic spelling and to improve Eng- 
lish diction. Li his writing Bridges did not hesitate 
to employ archaic diction arid syntax for effect, yet 
his diction was simple and ludd. Preeminent in 
Bridges’ poetry are the English landscape, man in 
society, Hellenism, solitude, and piety. 

A. J. Gudrard, R. B. (Cambridge, Mass.), 


1942. 


F. F. m: 


loyi 
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Broi.sma, Reindeh (Frisian, t. 1882), is the 
leadiM novelist and short-story writer in contempo- 
rary. Risian literature. Though he shows no great 
psychological insight and rarely focuses attention on 
the d^amics of character, he has decided talent in 
humorous characterization, in dialogue, and in elab- 
oration of detail. He possesses, moreover,'the gift of 
story telling, and he infuses into his work a subtle 
and distinctively Frisian humor. Among his best 
novels are The High Homestead, 1926; The Old 
Lands, 1938; Land and People, r94o; The Widmp’s 
Child, 1942. To his collections of short stories belong 
Mirrors, 192,7, and Along the Way, 1940. 

J. Piebenga, Koarte Skiednis fen de Fryske 
Skiftekennisse, Dokkum (Kamminga), 
1939. 

B. J. F. 

Brorson, Hans Adoeph (Danish, 1694-1764). 
The greatest hymnwriter of the pietistic school. His 
hymns are marked by deep piety, a realistic sense of 
sin and guilt, and a sublime appreciation of the 
divine and heavenly. 

C. M. V. 

Brown, Charles Brockden (U. S. A., 1771- 
1810), the first professional author of the U. S., 
wrote within a few feverish years a group of unpol- 
ished hut powerful Gothic romances which, by in- 
tentionally uniting popular interest, philosophic 
ideas, local subject matter, and a psychological 
method, practically originated the genuine American 
novel. Beneath tneir hasty, overwrought plots and 
the machinery of terror lies Brown’s expressed moral 
concern for social reform and rational triumph over 
.superstitition, as well as a frequent intense realism 
of scene, heightened by a superb command of sus- 
pense. Four basically rationalistic novels, Wieland 
(1798)1 Ormond (1799), Arthur Mervyn (1799- 
1800) and Edgar Huntly (1799), were followed in 
1801 by two shotving increasing sentimentality and 
conservatism. After these Brotvn did only hack 
writing and editing. 

E. C. S. 

Browning, Robert (English, 1812-89), I’ies 
with Teimyson for first place among the Victorian 
poets. OnH in that both were devoted to a single 
purpose, tneir art, are they alike. The crucial point 
in Brotitaing’s career was his elopement with Eliza- 
beth Barrett, the most gifted of English women poets. 
The dramatic monologues included in Men and 
Women and Dramatis Personae are among his best 
poems. His The Ring and the Book, based on an 
actual 1 6 th c. murder case, is remarkable for its 
inexhaustive humanity and for its psychological 
insight; it is the crowning effort of his genius. Most 
of £us works are dramatic in both spirit and form; 
but it is drama of thoughts and motives rather than 
of action. Browning’s poetry is charged tvith moral 
purpose; love, as the supreme experience and func- 


tion of the sotil, hdd first place in his being. The 
robustness of his nature, its courage, joy, and faith 
in life, give power to his works. At times his rhythms 
are deliberately rough; but even his shorter poems 
are marked by brilliant character analysis and metri- 
cal precision. 

G. K. Chesterton, R. B. 

F. F. M. 

Bryant, William Cullen (U. S. A., 1794- 
1878), important in his own day as the socially 
liberal editor of the New York Evening Post, also 
did much to liberate American poetry from its metri- 
cal and topical shackles to convention. Best remem- 
bered as an ecstatic Romantic poet of external nature 
who sometimes became almost pantheistic (A Forest 
Hymn'), he yet retained faith in classic traditions 
(The Flood of Years) and maintained a lofty, noble, 
eloquent dignity in treating his rather limited scope 
of themes. In such critical pieces as On the Use of 
Trisyllahic Feet in lamhic Verse (1811), Early 
American Verse (1818), and Lectures on Poetry 
(1825), Bryant pleaded for originality, freshness, 
direct observation for nature-imagery, literary na- 
tionalism, and flexibiBty in versification. 

T. McDowell, W. C. B. (N. Y.), 1935. 

E. C. S. 


Buchner, Georg (German, 1813-37), is a dra- 
matist more celebrated in our century than in his 
own, for the kinship his plays have with the intro- 
spective mood and dramatic technique of expres- 
sionism: the vivid projection of the inner image in 
a series of short, loosely coimected scenes. In the 
historical drama Danton’s Death (1835) Buchner 
expresses his disgust and resignation over the failure 
of the Revolution; the romantic comedy Leonce and 
Lena (1836) is a satire of conventions and a glorifi- 
cation of self-realization ("My whole life is in this 
one moment’’); the compact tragedy Wozzeefe 
(1837) treats a modem theme, the exploitation of 
the common man, who finds no escape but in 
suicide. 

G. Dunlop, The Plays of G. B. (London), 

1927- 


S. L. S. 


Bunin, Ivan Aleksyeyvich (Russian, b. 1870), 
who won the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1933, is 
primarily a writer’s tvriter. He first made his repu- 
tation in poetry, then turned to prose, tvith a strong 
tendency to criticize life on the estates. His novel. 
The Village, is the last act in the history of culture 
on the great estates; it shows the complete disinte- 
gration of that life, which Turgenev had pictured 
so charmingly. After the Revolution Bunin went 
abroad, continuing to develop his technique of tell- 
ing a story throu^ the impressions and reactions of 
omy one or at most a few of the characters involved. 
Like most of the emigre authors, he sees the past of 
his country through a golden haze, as in Arsenyev's 
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Dream, witli litde definite tackground. The delicacy 
of his style and the exquisite economy of means 
which he employs win him the praise of critics, hut 
he lacks the vitality that might endear him to the 
mass of educated readers. 

N. Strelsky, B., Eclectic of the Futtire, 
South Atlantic Quarterly, Vol. xxxv, 
1936. 

C. A. M. 

BarTrAN, John- (English, 1628-88), an imedu- 
cated Puritan preacher, was one of the most imag- 
inative writers of his age. Unlike Milton, who was 
highly educated and -wrote for the upper class, 
Bunyan spoke for the middle class, enhancing his 
works rvith illustrations from dafly life to make 
their meaning clearer. His most famous hook. 
Pilgrim’s Progress (1678), has had perhaps more 
readers than any other English work. One of the 
three greatest allegories of the world’s literature, it 
portrays the experiences of humanity from this 
world to the next. _ Bunyan ’s style, charming in its 
forthright directness, is quaintly graphic, tender, 
rich, and lyrical. His language is simple and earnest, 
formed from reading the Bible, which he knew hy 
heart 

Jas. A. Froude, Life of ]. B. 

F. F. M. 


Boehs, Robert (English, 1759-96), was the 
leading Scotch poet of his day. Many of the "old 
Scots” songs -with which his name is inseparably 
coiuiected were given to the world at this time. 
Although Bums was not merely an uneducated, 
natmal singer, he had little opportunity to become 
a highly oiltivated poet He constantly fell back 
upon hi native dialect for his most telling phrases 
and his magical bursts. This is iUustrated in Cotter's 
■Saturday Night, which reflects, also, his admiration 
for Goldsmith. It is for the passionate, imperfect 
human boimty of his nature, and for those brief 
snatches that well in his songs, perfexx in pitch and 
infinite' in variety, that the world loves him. 

J. C. Shairp, B. 

F. F. M. 


BctsKEisr Hoet, Cokhad (Dutch, 1826-86), 
critic. Resigned from the ministry (1862), feeling 
his progressive ideas incompatible with his reh'gfous 
acti-vities. He became co-editor of De Gids; in 1868 
he- left for the Dutch East Indies where he was 
editor of a newspaper; in 1876, he setded in Paris. 
He is mainly remembered for his critical works: 
Literary fantasies. His Country, of Rubens, and 
Rembrandt’s Country are charming descriptive essays. 


Bdstahi, ax-, Borans (Arab, 1819-83), a Leba- 
nese. of h-Iaronite birth, was a scholar of broad out- 
look. His early contact with American missionaries 
led to a teaching position at their school in 'Abay. 


^ . I 

He assisted Eli_ Smith in translating the Bible into ■ ^ 
Arabic, for which task he learned Hebrew Greek ■ 
Aramaic, Syriac, and Latin.. He also knew Enghsh’ 

French, and Italian. He compiledSETAOINETA 

(2. V., , 1870), an Arabic dictionary. Of his encv 
dopaedia, Da’irat al-Maanf (.Circumference ^ 
Knowledge'), he lived long enough to complete the ' 
fimt 6 volumes. In the highly explosive atmosphere ' 
of i860, when dvil war broke out between Mwlems 
and Christians, he preached concord through his 
weekly Nafir Siiriya (Riswg of Syria). In 1863 he 
founded a school, and in 1870 he launched a liter- 
ary re-view, al-Jindn (The Orchard). . He taught 
toleration, patriotism, and education at all stages of 
his career. _ 

George Antonius, The Arab . Awakenim 
(Philadelphia), 1939. 

e;j.j. 


B-vron, George Gordon, Lord (English, 1788- 
1824), was a poet of contrasts, the showman of the 
romantic movemenL Although his conduct was often ■ 
felt reprehensible by some critics, there is no doubt 
that he sincerely loved the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, e\'en though he was never able to find 
them in the actual life of men. Byron voices with 
clarity and intensity the melancholy and pessimism 
that are inescapable moods of any human life. In 
his longer poems, he frequently reaches sublime 
heights, as in Don Juan', only to fall abruptly into 
the abyss of reality. His Letters reveal the more 
normal man and give an amazing and critical -tiew 
of his days. - - 

John Drinkvvater, The Pilgrim of Etet-' 
nity, B. 

■ F. F. M. ■ 


Caballero, Fernan (Spam'sh, 1796-1877), re- 
introduced Spanish classical realism, during the ro-' 
mantic period. Daughter of a German consul, Nich- 
olas Bohl de Faber, she observed Andalusian customs 
and forms of life from the outside and plunged them 
into a stream of sentimentalism. Her Sea Gull 
(1849), pivotal in literary history for its' stres on 
surroundings as opposed to psychology, reveals her 
Sound, conservative. Catholic moral comnctions. In- 
terest in. folklore is replaced, in her later novels such- 
as Clemencia (1863),- hy- a sympathetic cosiness' 
and feminine understanding of humble characters. 

P. L. Coloma, Recuerdos de F. C. (Bilbao), 


1920. 


H. A. H. 


Caesar, C. Julius (Roman, 100-44 b.c.), is 
more noted as a commander of legions than as a 
wielder of the pen. His Gallic War records in 7 
hooks, in a matter-of-fact style, the enormously ex- 
citing and significant events of the. campaigns from 
58 to 52. Caesar had a political- purpose in this im- 
personal record. He wished to disarm his critics in 
the capital. The studied restraint evinced in this 
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work and in his Civil War furnishes a model for 
compilers of military communiques. For all that, 
there are occasional human touches for which we 
are grateful. The' final impression left -with the 
reader is that he is dealing tcith an Oljmpian 
strategist who with the utmost detachment writes 
on the inevitable conquest of intelligence over brute 
force. 

T. R. Holmes, The Architect of the Roman 
Empire (Oxford), 1928. 

J- J. S. 

Caujeron de la Barca, Pedro (Spanish, 1600- 
8r), was the most typical Catholic and Baroque 
. dramatist. Becoming a priest at fifty, he continued 
plajnvriting, but justifiM it by giving his worldly 
plays allegorical versions with religious implications. 

possess his Life Is a Dream in both forms. His 
works, wnitten in part for the Royal Park Theatre 
of Buen Retiro, include devotional plays (The Devo- 
tion of the Cross'), charming, elegant comedies (Lady 
Hobgoblin'), and especially a sequence of Corpus 
Christi plays (Balthasar’s Supper). His style, when 
solemn and intentionally rhetorical, is overladen 
I with far-fetched $3^^015, odd metaphors, and absurd 
heaping up of words; when sober and realistic, it 
is of a modem simplicity (T 7 ie Mayor of Zalamea). 

A. Valbuena Pratt, C., s« personalidad, 
- sii arte, su estilo (Barcelona), 1941. 

H. A. H. 


Calucmachus (Greek, ca. 3ro-24o b.c.) was the 
OTeatest exponent of the Alexandrine tj’pe of poetij', 
known to us chiefly from its Roman imitators — 
Catullus, Ovid, Propertius. His research in the 
Library at Alexandria in bibliography and the 
minutiae of 'histot)', geography, and mythology not 
only helped lay 'the foundations of Greek literary 
history, but furnished much of the material for his 
own poetry. His work is not orjy recondite in sub- 
ject matter, but characterized by a deliberately arti- 
ficial and occasionally grotesque diction and fancy. 
Callimachus,' holding that the day of the long poem 
was past, engaged in a bitter quarrel with Apollonius 
of Rhodes, who dung to the Homeric tramtion. In 
expression of his view', Callimachus estabh'shed the 
epyllion (short epic) and the epigram as literary 
forms. 


M. E. Cahen, C., et son oeuvre poetiqtie 
(Paris), rgzg. 


C. A. R. 


Camoes, Luiz Vaz.db (Camoens, Portuguese, 
1524-80), outstanding poet. Member of a poor 
though gentle family, he frequented court cirdes, 
fdl in love (according to tradition) with a high-bom 
lady, suffered e.xile, fought in Ceuta where he lost 
an eye, was imprisoned for wounding a palace re- 
tainer, sailed for India, took part in e.xpeditions to 
the Persian Gulf and the Straits of Mecca, spent 


some time in Macau, experienced the agony of ship- 
vvreck off the coast of Cambodia, went to Malacca, 
stayed in Mozambique, returning to Lisbon to spend 
Iiis last ten years in poverty-. In addition to his great 
epic. The Lusiads, Camoes was the author of Jyric 
verse: his sonnets, songs, and redondilhas are among 
the best, if not the h^t, in Portuguese. Camoes is 
the most famous of all Portuguese poets; his work 
has been widdy translated and studied in English- ’ 
speaking countries. 

Father S. Leite, S.J., C., pocta da expansao 
da fe, 1943 (Brarilian Acad, of Letters); 
Aubrey F, G. Bell, L. de C. (Oxford 
U. P.), 1923; R. F. Burton, trans. The 
Lusiads, 2 V., London, 18S0; C., 2 v., 
London, 1881. 

M. C. 

Carek, Karei. (Czech, 1890-1938), the most 
widely known of all Czech authors, achieved inter- 
national repute with his play, R. U. R. ("Rossum’s 
Universal Robots,” 1920). In this as in his first 
plays he showed himself a master of stagecraft, witli 
a strong gift for utopian themes. The normal Bfe 
of the Czech peasant nms as a pedal point behind 
his pictures of the evils of the machine civilization. 
His gift for the whimsical is well shown in his next 
play. The Life of the Insects (also trans. as The 
World We Lire In; 1921); and in his travel 
sketches, which also reveal his deep hvimanitarian 
ideals and his feeling that human life, taken as 
nature intended it, is on the whole good. 

Ren^ Wellek, K. C., in Slavonic and East 
European Review (London), 1936; 
Oliver Elton, Essays and Addresses 
(London), 1939. 

C. A. M. 

Carducci, Gioshe (Italian, 1835-1907), was the 
leader of the anti-Romantic reaction in post-Risorgi- 
mento literature. He was a fertile and original poet, 
especially in the collections lambs and epodes, 1863- 
73; Neve Poems, 1861-87; Barbarian Odes, 1877, 
1882, 1889. Carducci returned to classical sources 
for both form (especially Latin meters) and content. 
Roman paganism and imperialism furnished him 
with anti-Christian, anti-modem inspiration, in 
which respect he was a predecessor of d’Annunzio. 
He is considered great, especially, for his technical 
virtuosity and powers of imaginative evocation. 

A. jeanro}-, G. C., I'homme et Ic poele 
(Pans), igii. 

R. A. H. Jr. 

■Caredle, Thomas (English, 1795-1881), is the 
foremost prose writer of the Victorian age, greatest 
of Victorian prophets. His was a philoso^y of serv- 
ice, believing that great men should dedicate them- 
selves to mankind; this thought animates Sartor 
Resartus, a sort of spiritual autobiography. In 1845, 
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after tviiting Cromwell, his views changed. He still 
preached the spiritual nature of the universe, and a 
social philosophy; hut in the face 'of the rising 
democracy he favored aristocracy and saw value in 
war. His rvriting is vigorous and impassioned, 
though at times heavy with his German studies; his 
prophecies are Hebraic in their sweeping denuncia- 
tions and their fervor. He was most influential in 
forming the literary taste of the period. 

R. Garnett, Life of T. C. 

F. F. M. 

Gastelo Branco, Gamjxo (Portuguese, 1826- 
90), is one of Portugal’s outstanding writers of 
fiction. The illegitimate son of a man afflicted with 
dementia, Camilo lived an agitated life, and commit- 
ted suicide when he became aware of his impending 
blindness. His inspiration is intensely national; his 
vocabulary, of extraordinary richness. Few people, in 
fact, have mastered the Portuguese idiom so weU. 
With his Amor de ferdigao CLove of perdition, 
1864), he created the novel of passion, and left a 
work of remarkable artistry. He wrote prolifically, 
often sarcastically, but keeping at a distance from 
politics. Like many other writers in Portuguese, he 
is essentially a spontaneous artist, with the faults 
and virtues of an unrestrained mind. Though he is 
especially known for his novels, he wrote poetry, 
plays, and religious tracts. He also translated Fey- 
deau, Feuillet, Chateaubriand, Roselly de Lorgues, 
and Bagnault de Puchesse. 

Antdnia Cabral, Camillo de perfil (Lis- 
bon), 1922. 

M. C. 

Castro, GuiLtEN de (Spanish, 1569-1631), was 
an outstanding playwright of the school of Lope de 
Vega.* He did not fuUy dramatize, in his Heroic 
Deeds of the Young Cid, the epic material that he 
drew from the old ballads; but he sought to eluci- 
date the contradictory love psychology of Jimena, 
later exploited by ComeiUe.* His psychological in- 
terest is also visible in his Christian miracle plays 
(The Renegade's Repentance') and in his classical 
subjects (Narcissus in His Own Opinion). 

J. Ruggieri, Le Cid de Corneille et las 
Moredades de G. de C., in Archivum 
Romanicum, XIV, 1930. 

H. A. H. 

Castro Alves, Antonio (1847-71), the Brazil- 
ian poet most esteemed by his countrymen, was 
bom in the state of Baia. His first compositions date 
from his thirteenth year. While pursuing a law 
course, he became intensely interested in the aboli- 
tion of slavery and in the final establishment of a 
democratic national government for Brazil. Like 
Tobias Barreto, he imitated the grandiloquent style 
of Hugo, but “the Baia condor” soon out-soared the 
wildest flights of the originator of that style of 
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writing called condoreirismo. At twenty-one he was 
ardently writing and dedaiming those poems which 
established his reputation as the greatest social poet 
of Brazil. ^ 

E. J. G. 

Gather, Willa [Sibert] (U. S. A., b. 1876) 
has given modem distinction s tbe traditional novel 
form through her serious artistic purpose (Not Under 
Forty, 1936, reveals her theories), her polished and 
poetical sensitive style, her fusion of character and 
background into valid symbols, her refusal to fall 
into set patterns of stmcture or plot, her selective 
economy and restraint, and her artistry in achieving 
effects by suggestive but realistic simplicity. Con- 
stantly championing beauty and integrity, she has 
invested her exquisite style with such themes as 
feminine self-mastery (the Western novels), the 
artistic soul in conflict with grossness and material- 
ism (One of Ours, 1922; The Professor’s House, 
1925; short stories in Youth and the Bright Medusa, 
1920), the beauty of spiritual serenity (Death 
Comes for the Archbishop and Shadows . on the 
Rock), and perhaps, in the latest novels, softness, 
fragility, and the necessity for escape. . 

R. Rapin, W. C. (N. Y.), 1930. 

E. a S. 

Catullus, C. Valerius (Roman, ca. 84-54 
».c.), has carved a' niche for himself dn the temple 
of poetry by his relatively small volume of lyrics. 
We meet here for the first time in Latin verse the 
intense personal notes or moods of love and hate 
which recur in a more subdued tone in the elegists 
of the Augustan age. Catullus’ hopes and disappoint- 
ments in his love affair with a real — not fictitious — 
Lesbia are expressed in a manner that is both simple 
and distinctive. His success in the artistic handling 
of the metre of the elegy made this genre exceed- 
ingly popular among the poets of tlie next genera- 
tion. Catullus too has felt the prevalent influence 
of the mythological trifling of the Alexandrians. 
His most notable contribution of that literary trend 
is his 64th poem, on the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, a work much admired by later poets. 

A. L. Wheeler, C. and the Traditions of 
Ancient Poetry (Berkeley, Cal.), 1934. 

J.J.S. 

Ceiriog. See Hughes, John. 

Cervantes y Saavedra, Miguel de (Spanish, 
1547-1616), is one of the outstanding figures of 
world literature. He viewed the culturm shift from 
the Middle Ages to the Renaissance tvith great 
clarity, and gave this view a quasi-poetic fictional 
shape full of vision and humor and rich artistry. 
Sparks of Cervantes’ conception of life and art can 
be found throughout his -work (Pastorals, Exem- 
plary Novels, Dramas); they combine in his mpter- 
piece, Don Quijotte de la Mancha (Don Quixote: 
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First Part 1605; Second Part 1615). The Knight 
who, in a tune of regulated justice, takes up arms to 
defend, single-handed, the widow and the orphan, 
is an idealistic monomaniac. His squire, Sancho 
Panza, who tries to persuade him to lay down arms 
and take life easy, is the shrewd materialistic peas- 
ant, whose realism is so great that he makes bold 
to live without any ideals. Cervantes seems to feel 
that Spain’s catastrophe through history consists in 
her not finding the way hetiveen these two extremes, 
a national catasbophe that coincides with the un- 
solved inner struggle of each individual man. Inter- 
preters deem that Cervantes sides tvith the Knight, 
or indeed with the common sense of Sancho Panza. 
Others see him, in various degree, as supporting 
the Middle Ages; or an Erasmian compromise with 
a paganized and humanized Christianity, where the 
active life would rank with the contemplative. 
German Romanticism saw a demonstration of Pla- 
tonic ideas behind the deceiving fagade of things, in 
the Knight’s continually being fooled by appear- 
ances; his fighting the windmills as giants, stopping 
at the inns as castles — which many accept ^th less 
symbolic concern. Cervantes certainly has a leaning 
toward antiquity and humanism, although his na- 
tional traditional convictions are also strong. Thus 
he was one of the few that defended the Aristotehan 
unities against the Spanish popular theatre, with 
the consequence that on the stage he was quite out- 
done by Lope de Vega.’' 

Countless readers have found instruction and 
deh’ght in Don Quixote. Ite style coalesces the rich 
Spanish folk traditions, with their proverbs and salty 
sayings, and the most refined acquisitions of Italian 
hiunanism. Cervantes was the first fas the Baroque 
pictures of his day discovered perspective) to achieve 
depth in the novel. His optimism and love of man- 
kind are reflected in his exclusively noble characters. 
His gentle women, his ideals of mercy and honor, 
his understanding of others, his firm will and reso- 
lute righteousness pervade the motives and episodes 
of the novel. Reflecting the whole of society, he 
admits no note of sarcasm or scoffing irony in the 
balanced flow of a superior humor and serene dig- 
nity, which move through the sweetly gliding sen- 
tences and periods of the hook. Cervantes sums up 
a period whose passing he saw, and annotmces a 
futvue that he helped to shape. 'Thus his art and his 
insight combine to give the world a new vision', a 
new message, a new form. In Don Quixote (as in 
Hamlet and Faust) mankind can read its eternal 
self-contradictions. 

Formally, Cervantes moved to the novel, as the 
legitimate successor of the epic. He saw the back- 
wardness of Tasso and Camoes, still writing heroic 
epic verse; he met the romances of chivalry on their 
own terms, even for a mock-heroic subject using 
rose. After the introduction of gunpowder, the 
eroes became prosaic; the printing press superseded 


the bards, and verse for their stories was supplanted 
by prose. 

Wm. J. Entwistle, C. (Oxford), 1940; 
M. J. Benardete and A. Flores, The 
Anatomy of Don Quixote (Ithaca), 


Chamisso, Adalbert von (German, 1781- 
1838)) was a Frenchman by birth who wrote in 
German, a nobleman who idealized the middle 
dass, a romanticist who become a pioneer of the 
realistic social lyric, a poet who devoted his best 
years to the science of botany, a world-wanderer 
whose deepest longing w'as for stability and medi- 
ocrity. His present literary fame rests upon Iris short 
novd Peter Schlemihl (1814) — the story of the 
man who sold his shadow and lived to rue the 
transaction — and upon a few lachrymose lyrics, such 
as the cycle of love songs Frauenliehe und -lehen 
CWonuin’s Love and Life, . 18^0"), which are still 
sung to the bewitching melodies of Robert Schu- 
mann. 

S. Liptzin, Lyric Pioneers of Modem Ger- 
many (N. Y.), T928. 

S. L. 

Ghantai,, Marie db. See Sdvign6, Madame de. 

Chateaubriand, Francois-Rbnb de (French, 
1768-1848), is frequently called the founder of the 
French Romantic school of hterature. His long 
career was filled ivith resounding successes of many 
kinds but he never managed to escape the besetting 
melancholy that was at once his cune and his most 
attractive characteristic. Handsome, intelligent, of 
fine old family (he was throughout his life a staimch 
supporter of the Bourbons), he had the entrde to 
the best salons of Paris; his popularity as an author 
was unrivaled for many years. Yet he never found 
complete happiness and today he incarnates for us 
the melancholy that was so much a part of Roman- 
ticism in all the lands of Europe. His two principal 
works are The Genius of Christianity (1802) and 
The Martyrs (1809), both of religious inspiration. 
Tlie former is by far the more important; it is an 
attempt to ‘rehabilitate’ Christianity, that is, to 
reveal anew its beauties to all men so that the faith 
may once again be clothed with the prestige of days 
past. Two of its episodes, Ataia and Rene, which 
were detached from the parent work and published 
slightly earlier, accounted in large part for the tre- 
mendous popularity of the Genius of Christianity. 
These two episodes formed part of a huge manu- 
script which Chateaubriand brought back with him 
from a trip to the Neiv World, and they offer 
between them a kind of epitome of early French 
Romanticism. In them the Romantics found three 
great themes, an unfortrmate love that plunges its 
■victim into eternal melancholy, tvild nature serving 
as a backdrop for that love, and a strong tendency 
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toward introversion. For many years after Chateau- 
. briand authors were to find their chief, almost their 
sole, inspiration within themselves, their works were 
to he filled %vith the same land of soul-searching 
that so delighted the audience of 1800. Although 
Chateaubriand’s manner is stilted, although he is 
often unbearably dull, although his prose is often 
overlush, he nevertheless has the glory of having 
brought to popularity certain ideas and tendencies 
that, if not new in themselves, were at least new in 
their combination, ideas and tendencies that were to 
dominate French literature for nearly two genera- 
tions. 

Joan Evans, C. (London), 1939. 

R. J. N. 

Chaiiger, Geoefret (English, ca. 1340-1400), 
the father of English poetry, exercised a profound 
influence on the English language; through this, the 
dialect of London became the standard speech. The 
works of Chaucer may he grouped in three periods, 
according to the literary influences and general tem- 
per they display. In the first, or French period, he 
made his translation of the Roman de la Rose. In 
the second, the Italian, he wrote such works as 
TtoHus and Cresyde and possibly the Parliament of 
Fowls. In the third, or English period, come the 
Canterhury Tales, in which he individualized his 
characters, making them portraits of his time. He 
was an artist in verse effects, writing with a metri- 
cal accuracy, fluencj', and variety rarely surpassed. 
Chaucer knew where to find a good story, and a 
good method of telling it; and behind all he wrote 
- Ees a sound, practical philosophy of Kfe. He pos- 
sessed a keen insight into hiunan nature, and a 

■ keen -wit. The Canterhury Tales give ample scope 
to his greatest gift, tha't of portraiture. His portraits 
are keen, dear, sometimes mischievous, but always 
poised and humane. 

/ G. L. Kittredge, C. and His Poetry. 

F. F. M. 

Chekhov, Anton Paveovich (Russian, 1860- 
1904), vvas the greatest product of the depression of 
the 8o’s. The grandson of a freed serf, he was keenly 
sensitive to the slightest moods of the middle-dass 
Russian. At first he expressed himself in comic 
stories for popular magazines, but he soon preferred 
to emphasize those misunderstandings that occur 

■ among people who normally should understand and 
appredate one another. His heroes, like himself, are 
symptomatic of the loss of faith in themselves and 
in the society around them. His delicacy of touch, 
-his ability to delineate the slightest differences in 
human psychology, made him Ae great dramatist of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, where his plays, espedally 
The Seagull, The Three Sisters, and The Cherry 
Orchard, achieved tremendpus success despite thdr 
externally non-dramatic character. In these plays, as 

/in his short stories, he reached a level of artistic 


sensitiveness that had not been attained in Russian 
previously. His early death from tuberculosis cut 
short a career that was beginning to attain a wider 
delineation of hiunan relations. Yet his temperament 
was predominantly humorous and many of his most 
effective and artistically most perfect stories are from 
the early days when he was stfll indulging his 
humorous instincts without stressing the tragedy or 
pathos implidt in every joke, no matter how kindly 
intended. 

Nina Tumanova, C., the Voice of Twilight 
Russia (N. Y.), 1937.' 

C. A. M. 

Chesterton,. Giebert Keith (English, 1874- 
I93b)> journalist, novelist, essayist, publidst, and 
lyridst, was a prolific writer, author of some hun- ' 
dred voliunes. His poem Lepanto, in Poems (1915), , 
is felt, by some, to be one of the finest of modem 
chants. In it the syllables beat with the tempo of the 
poem. Chesterton used satire and epigram not for 
destructive critidsm but rather to defend conserva- 
tive principles, institutions, and espedally the Cath- 
olic Church. He was an ironical hxunomt and a 
medieval Catholic “devout." 

C. W. BuUett, The Innocence of G. K. C. 
(London), 1923. 

• F. F. M. 

CmKAMATsu Monzaemon (pseud, of Suginioii 
Shinsei; Japanese, 1653-1724) was the 'greatest 
dramatist of the Edo period. His voluminous plays 
may be dassified into jidaimono (historical plays) 
and sewamono (domestic drama); they are, with 
few exceptions, in five acts. The former deal mainly 
with loyalty or filial piety; the latter, primarily. with 
romantic love, conjugal affection, or love between 
parent and child. Chikamatsu’s eminehce as a play- 
wright is said to be due to his excellent ability to 
handle themes that deal with a wife’s love for her 
husband and a father’s affection for his child. He 
combines the .dassical and colloquial styles, yet there 
is no incongruity in his writing. The metrical na- 
ture of his works and his' subtle allusiveness make 
it extremdy difficult to translate his plays. He be- 
lieved that the purpose of dramatic art should be 
entertainment. Anong his numerous popular plays 
are Kokusenya Kassen CBattles of Kohusenya-, 1715), 
and Sonezdki Shinju CThe Oouhle Suicide of 
Sonezaki; 1703)., 

Heibonsha, Dai Hydkka Jiten (Japanese 
Encyclopedia; Tokyo), 1933- ^ 

Chou Shu-Jen (Chinese, 1881-1936), the most 
prominent figure' In contemporary Chinese literature, 
whose pen-name is variously transliterated as Lu 
Hsun, Lu Hsin, or Lusin. As leading fiction wnter 
and .master of pai hdu (plain language), he has 
written numerous realistic short stories, most of 
which are rather loose in form and sketchy in plot; 
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but his style is most charming. His character draw- 
ing is "such that he not omy makes us feel the 
truth and realism of his stories, and provokes mirth 
with every line, hut he brings to us a new realiza- 
tion of our social conditions . . His hest knoum 
story is The Biography of Ah Q, now available in 
' many translations. His philosophy of life may he 
summarized in these words: "What you have in 

- ahimdance is energy; so when you see a forest, make 
it a habitable land; when you see a rvildemess, plant 
trees; when you see a desert, dig wells.” His readers 
find in him “a full embodiment of that indignation 

'' and spirit of revolt” which ate responsible for 
China’s determination to carry on , her battle lor 
freedom and democracy. 

. Edgar Snow, Living China (N. Y.), 1936; 

C. C. Wang, Ah Q and Others, Selected 
Stories of Lusin (N. Y.), 1941. 

S. C. L. 

Chretien de Troyes (French, rath c.) is the 
chief exponent of the ‘matter of Britain,' the stories 
concerning King Arthur and his Table Round. His 
best-known works, Lancelot, Yvain, and Perceval 
(ca. 1 160-80), are skilful and comple.x narratives, 
combining masterly treatment of the ideal, courtly 
love of the age wth liberal doses of that magic, that 
'marvelous' — giants, enchanted fountains, bewitched 
maidens — which medieval listeners loved so well. 

'Though his characters are sometimes formalized into 
types of good and evil, his imagery is so brilliant 
and his composition so flawless that today he is con- 

- -sidered as beyond compare the best representative of 

the courtly school of medieval days. 

G. Cohen, Un grand romanaer (Paris), 
1931; T. P Cross and Wm. A. Nitze, 
Launcelot and Guenevere (Chicago), 
1930. 

R. J. N. 

Chrysostom, John. See John Chrysostom. 

Chu Hsi (Chinese, ii 29-1 200), philosopher, 
poet, teacher, who, with his encyclopedic learning 
and moral enthusiasm, rearranged the Confucian 
texts, and, in the light of Buddhist and Taoist 
teachings on meditation and contemplation, re- 
interpreted them in such a way that Confucianism 
became a syst^atized ethical philosophy. Chu Hsi 
believed that in the beginning there existed in the 

• universe a Li, the eternal principle or moral law of 
nature, and Ch'i, the substance and the material 
form of all things. He said that a human being 
partakes of Li and Ch'i, and the moral task of man 
is to follow Li by practicing reverence and by ac- 
quiring a thorough knowledge of things. He urged 
students to study “all things tmder heaven, begin- 
ning with the known principles and seeking to 
reach the utmost,” and after sufficient labor has been 
devoted to the task, "the day tvill come when all 
things will suddenly become clear and iiitelligible.” 


Among his popular works are the Wen Tsi (a collec- ' 
tion of his writings) and the T'ting Chien Kang Mil 
(a condensation of Ssu-ma Kuang’s Mirror of His- 
tory^. His philosophical discourses are foimd in the 
Yu Lit ^Record of Sayings^ compiled by his stu- 
dents. In the 15th c. his teaching spread to Korea 
and Japan. ' , 

J. P. Bruce, C. H. and his Masters (Lon- 
don), 1923. 


S. C. L. 


Ch’u Yuan (Chinese, ca. 328-285 b.c.), the 
greatest poet of ancient China. His memory is en- 
veloped in a mist of traditions and legends, while 
his accredited writings still inspire the warmest en- 
thusiasm among the elite of China’s scholars. 
Through the efforts of Arthur Waley and Lim Boon 
Keng, his masterpieces are now available in English. 
His "soaring lyrics” such as the Great Summons, 
the Nine Hymns, and above all, the Li Sao (an 
Elegy on Encountering Sorrows) make vivid to us 
the backgroimd of a great mind, whose best aspira- 
tion was for building a stable basis of society 
founded on tbe spirit of moral obligation. His lan- 
guage is elegant and refined “in expressing the 
motives of sorrow.” His style is that of a sensitive 
and generous poet, susceptible to every impulse of 
the emotions. 

Lim Boon Keng, The Li Sao hy C. Y. 

(Shanghai), 1929. ■ 

S. C. L. « 


Chuang Chou (Chuang Tzu; Chinese, d. ca. 
275 B.C.), the great luminary oP classical literature 
and the greatest thinker of the Taoist school of 
thought, who expressed his philosophy with literary 
talent, fine imagination, and humor. His thought 
has been compared with that of Spinoza; his style, 
tvith that of Plato. His illuminating essays on The 
Excursions into Freedom QSiao Yao You), The 
Equality of Things (Ch’i Wii Lun), The Funda- 
mentals for the Nourishment of Life (Yang Sheng 
Chu), The Human World (Jen Chien Shdi), The 
Evidence of Virtue Complete (Te Ch'ung Fu), The 
Great Teacher (Ta Tsung Shih), and The Wise 
Ruler (Ying Ti Wang) are still widely read because 
of the beauty and vigor of the language and the 
originality of thought. The last paragraph of The 
Equality of Things is amusing and thought-provok- 
ing: “Once I, Chuang Chou, dreamt that I was a 
butterfly, fluttering here and there, enjoying myself. 
I was conscious omy of being a butterfly. Suddenly, 
I awoke; and veritably, I was Chuang Chou again. 
Now I do not know whether it was really Chuang 
Chou who dreamt he was a butterfly or a butterfly 
dreaming it was Chuang Chou!” 

Herbert A. Giles, Chuang Tzu (Shang- 
hai), 1926; E. R. Hughes, Chinese Phi- 
losophy in Classical Times (London & 
N. Y.), 1942. 


S. C. L. 
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Chuang Tzu. See Chuang Chou. 

Cicero, M. Tullius CRoman, 106-43 b.c.), 
contributed to Latin literature with distinction in 
many fields. Cicero had extraordinaw oratorical 
gifts, which were carefully trained in the approved 
Greelc schools, and which place him beside Demos- 
thenes. In his Catiline orations and in his Philippics 
against Antony he shows overwhelming power and 
incisiveness. The former speeches were delivered 
during his consulship; the latter in the twilight of 
his career. Cicero, wherever possible, introduced a 
dramatic note in his defense speeches. He prided 
himself, as in the case For Cluentitts, on throwing 
dust in the eyes of the jury. His precepts for guid- 
ance in the art of oratory are extant in a series of 
dialogues. The best of these are the Brutus and the 
Orator. The latter part of his life was clouded by 
public and private misfortunes. The death of his 
beloved daughter, Tullia, had the effect of turning 
his thoughts towards the great problems of life and 
inunortah'ty and the ethical questions long pro- 
pounded by the best minds among the Greeks. His 
treatises, for example, Om Duties and On Friendship, 
have been treasured volumes in the history of Euro- 
ean thought. Cicero's couespondence, written to 
is numerous friends and acquaintances, shows an 
easy abandon that is without parallel in antiquity. 
The style of his Letters gives us an insight into the 
familiar conversation of the polite society of his day. 
On the other hand, Cicero’s achievements in the 
moulding of Latin artistic prose style have won 
universal approval especially since the Renaissance. 
Much of wnat is best in Modem prose owes a great 
debt to the Roman advocate and litterateur. How- 
ever we may be at times irritated by his egoism, we 
must yield to his enthusiasm and real genius. In 
emulation of Plato, it would seem, Cicero devoted 
considerable thought at the close of his life to social 
and political problems in his treatise On the Laws 
and On the State. 

J. C. Rolfe, C. and his Influence (Boston), 
1923; E. G. Sihler, C. of Arpinum 
(New Haven), 1914; H. J. Haskdl, 
This was C. (N. Y.), 1942. 

J. J. S. 

. Clarke, Marcus (Australian, 1846-81), bom 
in England, lived in Australia from 1864 until his 
death. In his own person, therefore, he symbolizes 
the transit of British culture from England to Aus- 
tralia. An extraordinarily prolific journalist, the 
grater- part of the highly miscellaneous work he 
did is now dusty and forgotten, but he won an en- 
during place in . Australian literature with his novel 
of the old convict days. For the Term of His Natural 
Life (1874), one of several Australian novels that 
is a classic in default of anything superior on the 
same subject. 

C. H. G. 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (Mark Twain, 
U.S.A., 1836-1910), is a major wniter both as a 
craftsman in humor and as a simple, realistic in- 
terpreter of individual humanity, particularly in 
terms of democratic ideals and the Southwestern 
village frontier from which he sprang. Starting his 
career with the journalistic, anecdotm back-cotmtry 
gaiety of “The Jumping Frog” (1865), The Inno- 
cents Abroad (1869), and Roughing It (1872), he 
soon went - East to produce his masterpieces of 
youthful reminiscences, such as Huckleherry Finn. 
His tendency toward satire, apparent in The Gilded 
Age (1873), a novel written with C. D. Warner, 
became increasingly evident after 1880, first as a 
part of such tales as The Prince and the Pauper 
(1882), A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court (1889) and the idealized Joan of Arc (1896), 
and then in the deterministic and pessimistic dia- 
logues, What Is Man? (1906) and The Mysterious 
Stranger (1916). 

E. Wagenknecht: Mark Twain, the Man 
and His Work (New Haven), 1935. 

E. C. S. . 

Clement of Alexandria (Titus Flavius 
Clemens, Greek, ca. 150-214 a.d.) may be called 
the first Christian scholar. After the death of 
Pantaenus, (ca. 200 a.d.), he became for a short 
time the director of the Catechetical School at 
Alexandria. He was not only familiar with Scripture 
and all Christian literature before his time, . but 
possessed an amazingly wide knowledge of pagan 
Greek literature. He dtesrmore than 360 pagan 
authors. His chief extant vmtings, forming a Idnd 
of trilogy, are the Exhortation to the Greeks (Pro- 
treptikos'), the Pedagogue (Paidagogos'), and the 
Carpets (Stromateis or Stronutta'). The last work is 
a long miscellany dealing primarily with the rela- 
tions of Christianity to secular culture and especially 
to Greek philosophy. His style at times reaches 
poetic heights. In stressing the importance of secular 
knowledge as a preparation for religious instraction 
and study, Clement was the first to establish a har- 
mony between Christianity and pagan literature 
and thus to make the pagan Classics an essential 
part of Christian education. 

E. De Faye, C. d'A., 2nd ed. (Paris), 
1906; J. Patrick, C. of A. (Edinburgh), 
1914, M. R. P- H. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (English, 1772- 
1834), was the foremost literary critic of the 
romantic period, as well as the master of the natural- 
supernatural vein in poetry. Perfect consistency of 
plan, complete harmony of execution, brevity,^ re- 
straint, and an unerring sense of artistic propriety, 
are the chief characteristics of his poetry, especially 
as in the Rime of the Ancient Mariner which, m- 
eluded in the Lyrical Ballads by him and Words- 
worth, was the first of his poems in ihe^ sum- 
natural vgin. He was a brilliant conversationalist. 
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and mucli of his critical material may he found in 
the fra^entary remains of his lectures, as in his 
Biogra^tia Literaria. H. D. Traill, S.T.C. 

F. F. M. 

Collins, Tom (Joseph Furphyj Australian, 
1843-1912), was the author of Such is Life (1903) 
which, after a slow start, is now widely accepted 
as the greatest prose work yet tvritten by an Aus- 
tralian. Josephy Furphy’s working life was spent 
as a farmer, road worker, contractor for the carry- 
ing of supphes to, and wool from, outback sheep 
stations in Victoria and New South Wales by bullock 
wagon, and employee in the family’s smaU-torvn 
ironworks. Such is Life is a discursive account of the 
life and labors of the "buUockies” of the 1870’s. 
.Although it is .roughly classifiable as a novel it is 
really a literary nonesuch, for basically it consists of 
expanded diary entries; and interspersed with fic- 
tional episodes are reflective essays on life and litera- 
ture as they appear to a convinced egalitarian demo- 
crat with (as would now be said) leftist leanings. 
Furphy himself described his book as “temper 
democratic; bias, offensively Australian.’’ A second 
prose work, Rigby's Romance, was published 
. posthumously as a book, although it had beeii 
serialized in a newspaper in 1905-6. Furphy’s col- 
lected poems were published in 1916. Some fugi- 
•tive prose sketches still await publication. 

Preface by Vance Palmer to 2nd ed. of 
Sucli is Life, 1917; Preface by A. G. 
Stephens to Rigby’s Romance; “Tom 
Collins’s Such is Life,’’ C. Flartley 
Grattan, The Austratiait^Quarterly Vol. 
ix, no. 3, Sept., 1937; E. E. Prescott, 
The Life Story of J. F., Melbourne, 
1938; Miles Franklin, J. F.: the Legend 
of a Man and his Book, Sydney, 1944. 

C. H. G. 

■ CoLUM CiLLE, Saint (Columba, Irish, 521-597), 
is the most famous of the saints of Ireland in the 
native tradition, not excepting Saint Patrick him- 
self. He was the founder and first abbot of the 
monastery of Iona, from which Christianity was 
brought to Scotland and to.^ northern Britain. He 
was of royal blood, descended from Niall of the 
Nine Hostages, and was learned in the traditional 
scholarship of Ireland as well as in that of Latin 
Christianity. Colum Cille was a poet and a pro- 
tector of the Order of poets. An ancient Latin 
hymn, Altus Rrosaior, may be his.^ Many later 
Irish poems are piously attributed to him. A Latin 
manuscript which was probably written by Saint 
Colum Cille is preserved in the Royal Irish Academy 
in Dublin. 

W. Reeves, Vita Sancti Columbae, Dub- 
lin (Irish Arcliaeological and Celtic 
Society) 1857I W. Huyshe, The Life 
of Saint Columba by Saint Adamnan 
(London),. 1908. M. D. 


CoMLNius. See Komensky, Jan A. 

Confucius (Chinese, ca. 551-478 n.c.; Latinized 
form of Kung Fu-Tzu, “Kung, the Master”) was 
China’s greatest teacher, who has guided the think- 
ing of the scholars and statesmen of tlie Chinese 
empire for 20 centuries. His influence spread to 
Korea, Japan, and the neighboring states. In his 
old age he summarized his career by saying, “At 
15 I determined to learn. At 30 I established myself. 
At 40 I had no delusions. At 50 I knew the Will 
of Heaven. At 60 my ears were still obedient 
organs (for the reception of truth). At 70 I could 
follow what my heart desired without transgressing 
what was right.” He described himself in these 
wordst “A man, who in Iris eager pursuit of knowl- 
edge forgot his food; who in the joy of his attain- 
ment forgot his sorrows, and who id not care to 
know that old age was coming on . . .” He wrote 
the Spring and Autumn Annals, Chun Chiu — a 
brief chronological record of events covering a 
period of about 240 years beginning 722 n.c. He 
compiled the Shih Ching (Book of Songs) and thus 
laid the foundation of Chinese literature. The topic 
which he often talked about was Jen (pronounced 
That), which is the sum total of all virtues and the 
source of all goodness, and which is manifested in 
filial devotion, brotherliness, loyalty to a cause, 
honesty, truthfulness, "justice, and forbearance to- 
ward others. He glorified the sage rulers of the 
ast and urged men to follow their example, to 
ve noble lives for the sake of living and to work 
dutifully for the sake of working. He enunciated 
the principle of “the rectification of names,” and 
emphasized the moral and intellectual importance 
of a true correspondence between names and reali- 
ties. 

W. E. Soothill: Analects of C. (London), 
1937; A- Waley: Analects of C. (Lon- 
don), 1938; Lin Yutang: The Wisdom 
of C. (N. Y.), 1940. S. C. L. 

Conscience, Hendrik (Belgian, 1812-83), re- 
vived Flemish literature in Belgium by publishing 
a romantic novel. The Lion of Flanders (1838), 
which exalted the great past of Flanders. He was 
influenced by Walter Scott as well as by die 
romantic painters of his days. The bulk of his 
sizable wmrk, however, is devoted to picturing the 
Flemish village, and life in small towns. He was 
pleasantly sentimental, in no way a realist, but Iris 
idyllic portrayal of country life made him the most 
successful author of his days. He was an enthusiastic 
lover of nature. He was not a purist, and his lan- 

f uage was often awkward, but his novels arc well 
uilt, and he excels in the handling of mass move- 
ments and batdes. His popularity was at one time 
world-vride, most of his novels being translated in 
many tongues. 

Eughne de Bock, H. C. en . . . Romaniisme 
OVntwerp), 1921. J.-A. G. 
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Constant, Benjamin CFrench-Swiss, 1767- 
1830), was bom in Lausanne of Huguenot parents 
and educated in Holland, France, England, and 
Germany. He accompanied Madame de Stael, his 
dose friend for many years, on her journey through 
Germany, meeting Goethe and other literary 
celebrities in Weimar. With his cosmopolitan out- 
look, his admiration of English political and social 
life, and his knowledge of German philosophy, he 
was able to infuse a new conception of common 
European interests into French letters and pohtics. 
Having acquired French dtizenship, he became a 
member of the Ghamber of Deputies in 1819, and 
president of the Coimcil of State in 1830. A most 
ardent defender of hberahsm, the theoretical basis 
of which he devdoped, his political speeches and 
writings appeal to us again with a most timdy ring, 
while his autobiographical novd Adolphe Ct8i5), 
the psychological record of a cooling passion, is 
still interesting as an early document or introspec- 
tive fiction. 

E. W. Schermerhom: B. C. CLondon), 
1924. 


H. B. 


Constantine VII Porphyhogenitus CPurple- 
hom, i.e., hom of a rdgning monarch). Emperor 
913-59, is the dominating figure of Byzantine Lit- 
erature in the loth c. He fell heir to the throne 
at the age of seven, was rdegated to a secondary 
position for twenty-five years by the usurper 
Romanus Lecapenus C9i4-44!)> and, upon himself 
seizing control, turned over the administration to 
his t^e and her favorite, Basil. He devoted his 
energies and the unlimited resources at his com- 
mand to fostering education and carrying out the 
salvaging of antiquity inspired by Photius."^ Be- 
sides his great encyclopedias of excerpts, he pub- 
lished textbooks on farming, veterinary sdence, 
medidne, zoology, and tactics. He had the chronide 
of Theophanes Confessor continued to his own day, 
and encouraged Joseph Genesius to write a history 
of the period from 813 to 886. Constantine himsdf 
composed several works of more than ordinary in- 
terest: a biography of his grandfather, Basil I C867- 
86), a description of the nations bordering on the 
Empire and of the political divisions of the Empire, 
a minute account of the etiquette and ceremonies 
of the Byzantine court. To him the modem world 
is largely indebted for the preservation of antiqiuty. 

M. J. H. 

-■ Cooper, James Fenimore Ctr.S.A., 1789-1851), 
New York-state novelist whose popular reputation 
rests mainly upon the romance of his sea stories and 
the famous leather Stocking Tales, also sums up 
- the contradictory dements that marked the youthful 
United States as idealistic, irasdble, pugnadous, 
somewhat rude, and yet often consdoudy aristocratic. 
Particularly in Cooper’s less-known sodal tracts, in 
the European trilogy of 1831-3 (The Bravo, The 


Heidemmuer, The Headsnmi) whidr imply the 
superiority of democracy, in such sodal-problem 
novels as Home as Found C1838) and the anti- 
rent trilogy of "Littlepage Manuscripts” of 1845-6 
(Sflfanstoe, The Chainbearer; The Redskins'), and 
in the highly religious stories of his last days, are 
the problems of early American democracy revealed 
with an increasingly embittered but always honest 
conservatism. 

R. E. Spiller, J. F. C. CN. Y.), 1935. 

E. C. S. 

Cornedcle, Pierre de (French, 1606-84), gave 
the dassic tragedy in Fiance the form it was to 
follow for tivo centuries. This quiet, bourgeois 
famOy man was a poet capable of some of the 
most memorable phrases in all French Hteiaturc, 
but his greatest contribution to the French stage 
was his devdopment of a form in which the tragedy 
should spring from the characters themsdves. Fol- 
lowing the unities of time, place and action, he 
made the play consist almost soldy of a conflict 
between two characters, each of whom personifies 
some dominant idea or emotion. His high reputation 
as the poet of ‘will,’ of ‘duty,’ of ‘honor,’ was forged 
out by a series of great successes: Le Cid (1636), • 
the first masterpiece of the French theatre; Horace 
(1640); Cinna (1640); Polyeucte (1643). 

L. H. Vincent, C. (Cambridge), 1901. 

R. J. N. 


Cruz, San Juan de la (Spanish, ,1542-91), was 
the dassical mystic: poet, theologian, philosopher. 
Imprisoned for trying to reform the Carmelite Or- 
der, he found there the decisive symbolism of his 
mystical system, the dark night of despair that 
finally leads to the morning of Divine vision. He 
presents his doctrine through poems of his own, 
upon which he comments. His Spiritual Canticle 
(pub. 1627) is an adaptation of the Song of Songs 
to Spanish landscape and concepts. Its style is a 
refined synthesis of Andalusian, Italian, Biblical, 
Arabic, popular, and learned dements. 

E. Allison Peers, Spirit of Flame (London), 
1944. 

H. A. H. 


CuNHA, Euclides DA (Brazilian, 1866-1909), 
was bom in the State of Rio de Janeiro. The scien- 
tific and exact information contained in his master- 
piece, Os Sertoes (1902), was collected when he 
went into the arid plains of the sertao as a repre- 
sentative of a Sao Paulo newsp^r to report the 
campaign of Canudos, a fierce Civil War of the 
young republic against the fanatical followers of 
the mystical Antonio Gonsdheiro. Combining the 
talents of a historian, geologist, geographer, soaolo- 
gist, psychologist, and philosopher with those of a 
master of description, Euclides da Cunha produod 
an original work which opened new fidds and in- 
qiired other gifted writers. With Graga Aranha he 
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has the distinction of having directed modem Bra- 
zilian literature into the nationalism which is the 
source of its individuality and strength. 

E. J. G. 

Cynddelw (Welsh, zd half 12th c.), called 
“The Great Poet (Prydyadd Mawr),” was the most 
popular of the group called the Gogpifeirdd. He 
was household hard to Madog ap Maredudd of 
Potvys, and after his death to Owain Gwynedd; he 
wrote also to various other princes and nobles. His 
most characteristic work is his war poetry, which 
has a vigor about it: “Blade in the hand, and hand 
lopping heads. Hand on the blade, and blade on 
the host of Normans (Llafn yn Haw, a Haw yn 
Uadd pennain, Llaw ar Uafn a’r Hafn ar Hu Nordd- 
main).” His rhiaingerdd to Efa, daughter of 
Madog, addresses her in an artificial style as “Color 
of beautiful broken foam before the ninth wave 
CLliw ewynvriw tec rac tonn nawfed).” In another 
poem he teOls a lady, in troubadour fashion, that 
“It is not a good thing that the beauty should go 
to the bed of the Jealous One (Ny mat gyrchawd 

f ivenn gwely eidic).” 49 poems attributed to him 
ave been presert'ed. 

D. Myrddin Lloyd, “Barddoniaeth C. 
Brydydd Matvr,” Y Lienor, XI Ct932X 
17Z-187; Xm C1934). 49-37* 

J. J. P. 

Ctml of Aiexandbia (Greek, d. 444 a.d.), 
patriarch of that dty from 412, was the last great 
representative of the Alexandrian school and the 
foremost champion of Catholicism against the Nes- 
torian heresy. He had a deep knowledge of tradi- 
tional theology and was an acute and dear thinker. 
Unlike the great Cappadodans and Theodoret of 
Cyrus, however, he had little interest in pagan 
learning and rhetoric. His style is very uneven, and, 
on the whole, tmattracrive. His rvritings, which are 
extant in part only, indude: e.xegetical works, in 
which the aHegorical interpretation is emphasized; 
dogmatico-polemical works, concerned chiefly with 
combating Arianism and espedaUy Nestorianism, 
but among them an elaborate apology against Julian 
the Apostate; sermons; theological letters. In spite 
of the opinion widdy current, otving to Charles 
Kingsley’s novd, there is no proof that Cyril was 
responsible for the death of Hypatia. 

O. Bardenhewer, Gescnichte der altldrch- 
lichen Literatur, IV, ist and 2nd ed. 
(Frdburg im Breisgau), 1924. 

M. R. P. M. 

Dafydd ab Edmwtto (Welsh, ca. 1425-ca. 1500) 
fixed the dassical tradition firmly upon Welsh 
poetry, and then demonstrated that excdlent poetry 
could be written in the fetters of these narrow 
rules. Welsh critidsm, which admires form and 
style far more than English criticism does, is in- 
clined to rate him second to Dafydd ap Gwilym 


alone. At the Eisteddfod of Carmarthen in 1451 
he was awarded a silver chair for his arrangement 
of the bardic metres and for bis skiU in composing 
in them. Of the two new metres he added, one is 
imusuaUy difficult and the other the most difficult 
of aH the 24; he also increased the difficulty of 
two of the older metres that he retained. He was 
a gentleman of property who “sang on his own 
victuals,” so that he did not need to address a patron. 
He wrote elegies and poems of praise, often in 
difficult metrical forms, and he has some religious 
poems, but the greater part of his work consists of 
love poems in the cywydd metre— finely done, but 
inteHectual rather than ardent 

Thomas Roberts, Gwaith D. ah. E. (Ban- 
gor), Welsh Mss. Soc., 1914. 

J. J. P. 

Dafydd ap Gwilym (Welsh, ca. 1325-ca. 1388) 
is generaHy considered the greatest of the Welsh 
poets. The romantic account of his life, long cur- 
rent, must be rejected. About all that we know 
is that he belonged to the aristocratic class and that 
he grew up in the mingled Norman-Welsh society 
of South Wales. He wrote odes and englynion in 
the traditional style of the Gogynfeirdd, but Jiis 
most characteristic work is in a new metre, the 
cywydd, and on lighter themes. Much of it is love 
poetry in the style of the troubadours, but aH of 
his romantic situations are projected arainst a back- 
ground of nature, which seems to be his chief 
interest. He is as much a rebel against the moral 
austerities preached by the friars as he is against 
the linguistic and metrical austerities taught by the 
Gogyntordd. He shows great skill in handling the 
cywydd metre, and in adapting the sound of the 
words to the sense. The canon of his works is 
uncertain; some poems credited to him in the 
manuscripts may be by his contemporaries, and ' 
recent criticism has rejected as the production of a 
later age a number of poems formerly reckoned 
among his best (see Edward Williams). 

H. Idris BeU and David BeH, D. ap G., 
Fifty Poems (London), Hon. Soc. of 
Cymnarodorion, 1942; D. ap, G., Selected 
Poems, Trans. Nigd Hasddne, Pref. 
by Frank O’Conor (Dublin), 1944; 
Ifor W illiams and Thomas Roberts, 
Cywyddau D. ap G. a'i Gyfoeswyr 
(Bangor), 1914, 1935; W. J. Gruffydd, 
D. ap G. (Caerdt'dd), 1935* 

J. J. P. 

Dafydd Nanmor (Welsh, ca. 1420-ca. 1485) 
was, according to tradition, the natural son of 
Rhys Goch Eryri, who adopted him. He espoused 
the cause of the Tudors, to whom he wrote poems; 
he also wrote love poems Qcymydd") in the style of 
Dafydd ap Gwil}^, but they are comparatively free 
of the “filling-in words” which Datydd had in- 
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herited from the older poets. His work is marked 
by simplicity, economy of words, directness, pathos, 
artistic sincerity. 

Thomas Roberts and Ifor Williams, The 
Poetical Works of D. N. CCardiff), 

1923- 

J. J. P. 

Dai,in, Olof von CSwedish, 1708-63), was bom 
in the province of Halland, the son of a clergyman; 
he studie'd at the University of Lund. At the age 
of nineteen, he went to Stockholm, where he was 
introduced in the aristocratic circles. From 1750 to 
1756 Dahn was Prince Gustav’s teacher; he also 
took a very active part in the entertainment at the 
Court. The period between 1718 and 1772 is 
called the Age of Liberty in Swedish histo^, and in 
this period Dahn began his poetry; one of his best 
known works hears the characteristic title Den 
svenska friheten (^Swedish Freedom; 1742), an epic, 
strongly influenced by Voltaire’s Henriade. With 
Then Swanslia Argus, modeled upon Addison’s 
Spectator, he introduced the moral weekly in 
Sweden C1732.-34). As an author Dalin reaches 
his highest peak with the political allegory, Sagan 
om hasten (The Saga of the Horse;^ 1740)* Among 
his other works might be mentioned Den avttnds- 
jtikei a comedy C1738; Envy, Trans. Edith Swanson, 
1876), and Brynhilda 0 * 738 ) a tragedy. Daliii was 
also an historian; his Swedish history, Svea Rikes 
Historia (1747-61), became of great importance 
for historical research in Sweden. 

M. Lamm, O. D., 1908. 

A. W. 

DAI.1.AN MAC Forgaili, (Irish, 6th c.) was elected 
Chief Poet (ardollanP) of Ireland. He is the author 
of the famous Eulogy of Colum Cille (Amra Coluim 
Chille'), one of the earhest considerable extant 
documents in the Irish language. 

M. D. 

Damascene, John. See John Damascene. 

.• Daniel. See Amaut Daniel. 

D’Annunzio, Gabriele (1863-1938), was the 
outstanding literary figure of early 20th c. Italy. 
Beginning as a disciple of Carducci, he soon carried 
his master's doctrines to their extreme form in anti- 
religious, anti-humanitarian, and anti-democratic at- 
titudes, combined with fin-de-siecle preciosity and 
decadence. d’Annunzio’s first work was in the novel 
and lyric poetry. His novelle, especially the Stories 
■of Pescara (1880), combine regionahsm vvith a 
morbid interest in primitive brutality; his novels, 
■e.g. 'U Piacere (Pleasure, 1889), Hie Innocent 
(1892), The Triumph ,of Death (1894), exalt 
Nietzschean - disregard of humanity and moral laws. 
d’Annunzio’s poetry is at its highest in the four 
books of Laudi (Praises, 1 903-1 2)^ which combine 
ultra-refined preciosity and recherche vocabulary 
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with violent sensuality and primitivism. His plays 
especially La Cittd Morta (The Dead. City, 1898)' 
La Gioconda (1899), Francesca da'Rimint (igoj)’ 
and The Daughter of lorio (1904), lack dramatic 
force and psychological insight, but show his custo-' 
mary exaltation of sensuahsm, together with hiil- 
liandy colored background portrayali • 

T; Antongini, D’A. (Boston), 1938 

R. A. H., Jr. : 

Dante. See Alighieri, Dante. 

Dario, Ruben (Nicaraguan, i867-i9i6)_ 
Spanish America’s greatest poet and first profes- 
sional man of letters, announced the advent of the 
Modernist movement with his Azure (1888), pro- 
claimed its culmination with his Profane Prose 
(1896), and exerted a profound influence on both 
Spanish and Spanish-American hterature. Endowed 
with great poetic genius, well read in Spanish classi- 
cal literature, deeply influenced by the' French, 
Parnassians and Symbolists, Dario was an innovator 
in versification and the exponent of many new 
means to artistic expression. He created for himself 
a magical world of Beauty, of which he. sings with 
exotic imagery and dehcate nuances; hut especially , 
in his Songs of Life and Hope (1905) is his verse 
noteworthy for its simple and intimate tone and 
for its surpassing beauty. Truly an American at • 
heart, he resented Yankee imperialism but advocated, 
and looked forward to genmne Pan-Americanis'm. 

F. Contreras, R. D.t sti vida y su obra 
(Barcelona), 1930; I. Goldberg, R. D., 
in The Bookman, N. Y. XLIX, 1919. 

J. R. S. 

Dass, Petter (Nonvegian, 1647-1707), leading 
poet in the early modem period. Like many other 
1 6th and 17th c. writers, he was a pastor, serving 
first at Nesna and later at Alstahaug, both in the' 
Alsten region where the ancient bard, Eyvind , 
Skaldaspfllir,’' had his home. Dass is known chiefly 
for bis plain homespun verse used in the interest 
of rehgious instmction. Evangelical- Songs and 
Catechism Songs. He reaches the highest level in 
Nordland’s Trumpet, a long- narrative and desciip: 
tive poem giving expresHon to the life of his parish- 
ioners. In this as well as in the Song of the Dales- 
man, there are many drastic phrases, but withal a 
naive simplicity and genuine poetic glow. Most of 
his poetry was copied by hand and spread from dis- 
trict to ■ district, finding a printer a century later. 
Dass was a sturdy man' with a lusty frontier nature. 
In after years a ' great deal of myth and legend 
gathered about his figure. 

A. E. Erichsen, P. D.’s Samledc' Skrifter, 
.3 V. (Oslo), 1874-77, and D. A. Seip, 
Nordlands .trompet (Oslo'), -1927. 

T. J. 

Daudet, Alphonse (French, 1840-97), possessed 
the rare talent of pleasing a wide audience; as with 
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his famous Letters from my Mill and the series of 
humorous works centered around his unforgettable 
character Tartarin, and also of writing serious novels 
of observation in the naturalistic vein. Such works 
as Fromont and Risler (1874), Jack (1876), The 
Ndboh C1877), and Sappho C1884) revealed a power 
of evocation of starding intensit)', constandy tem- 
pered hy a warm sympathy for the poor and for- 
gotten of life. An excellent and sure styhst, this 
warm southerner was almost as much poet as novel- 
ist; his humor, his fantasy — and also his tragic sense 
of life — ^have held for him an audience that seems 
constandy to increase. 

Arthur Symons, Studies in Prose and Verse 
(London), 1910. 


R. J. N. 


Defoe, Daniel (English, 1661-1731), trades- 
man and politician, was a forerunner of the early 
novel. He produced an amazing variety of works: 
newspapers, magazines, journals, memoirs, biography, 
picaresque romances, and essay’s on many subjects. 
These were written with such a wealth of imagina- 
tion and picturesque style that the people for whom 
he rvrote were certain that they were fact not 
ficdpn. The most popular of his novels. The Sur- 
prising Adventures of Rohinson Crusoe (1719), 
showed Defoe to be a master at taking and keeping 
the point of view of his hero. His style was remark- 
ably simple and direct, his aim was social usefulness. 

Wm. Minto, D. D. (London), 1879. 

F. F. M. 


Dehmbl, Riciiabd (German, 1863-1920), a most 
temperamental personality drawing his inspiration 
from Nietzsche, Walt IWiitman, Villon, Verlaine, 
became the leading representative of modem 
Erlehnisdichtuiig, of a poetry that is resigned to 
give e.xpiession to contradictory emotions, without 
providing for their reconciliation or anchorage in 
thought and action. If this love of emotion for emo- 
tion’s sake produces a dizzy feeling of swinging 
from one, extreme to the other, from sober quietude 
to cosmic rapture, from realistic sexualism to erotic 
my’sticism (Ahcr die Liehe, 1893), the redeeming 
feature of Dehmel’s work lies in a virtuosity or 
expression which by means of bold formal innova- 
tions succeeds in making articulate a wide range of 
perplexing, fascinating e.xperiences. 

J. Bab, R. D. (Leipzig), 1926. 

H. B. 


Deken, Aacje. See WolfiP, Elizabeth. 

Dekker, Eduard Dousves (Multatuli; Dutch, 
1820-87), novelist. Bom in Amsterdam he left, at 
the age of 18, for the Dutch East Indies, where he 
denotmced the abuses of the colonial administration. 
Resigning, he ivrote the novel Max Havelaar, a 
bitter indictment of the colonial system. He pub- 
lished some unequal essays and sketches. Ideas, and 
also his masterly novel, Woutertje Pieterse. He 


remains one of the most powerful reformers and 
prose writers of Holland. 

J. G. 

Demosthenes (Greek, 384-322 b.c.) was the 
great political orator of Greece. As a professional 
speech writer for the law courts he obtained a 
training in oratory and a general grasp of Athenian 
politics which, when coupled with his sincere pa- 
triotism, made his speeches rousing the Athenians 
against Philip of Macedon models of political elo- 
quence. The speeches are expressed clearly and wg- 
orously in the ordinary Greek of his period; they rely 
for their effect on his thorough mastery of the devices 
of persuasion: irony, invective, and, at times, the 
politician’s ability to create a false perspective. This - 
thorough knowledge of his craft, and his unrelenting 
stmggle against Philip, established him as a model 
in the schools of rhetoric and the pages of the liter- 
ary critics throughout antiquity. 

W. Jaeger, D. (Cambridge), 1938. 

C. A.R. 

De Quincet, Thomas (English, 1785-1859), es-_ 
sayist and critic, although he made no original con- 
tribution to the romantic movement, applied its 
principles to so many different subjects that he 
greatly enriched its literature. He dealt with almost 
every phase of mental activity, from portraying a 
nightmare Dream Fugue in The English Mail Coach 
to building a philosophical s)'stem. His Confessions 
of an English Opium Eater is his best work. As a 
critic, he had certain weaknesses and prejudices. He 
could see no merit in French literature; with his 
contemporaries he was frequently informative and 
penetrating, but at times injudicious. None of his 
contemporaries surpasses De Quincey in harmony, 
cadence, sonorousness. 

David Mason, T. D. Q. 

F. F. M. 


Descartes, Rene (French, 1596-1650), was the 
founder of the rationalistic school of philosophy. 
His Discourse on Method (1637), the first great, 
tvork of philosophy in a modem langauge, was the 
starting point for the movement of the Enlighten- 
ment w'hich swept France a century later and 
Descartes, all tmw’ittingly, provided the philosophers 
who followed with their most potent weapon against 
the Church. Starting with the principle that "I 
think, therefore I am,” he laid down four basic 
ndes for the conduct of the mind; stressing the 
power of the human intellect, he at one blow de- 
stroyed the foundations of empirical philosophy and 
substituted for them the principles of the modem 
scientific spirit. 

A. B. Gibson, The Philosophy of D. (Lon- 
don), 1932. 


R. J. N. 


Desfreaux, Nicolas. See Boileau, Nicolas. 
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Dick, Isaac Meter OTiddisli, 1814-93), very 
prolific popular writer of realistic stories and fan- 
tastic historical romances. A life-long resident of 
Vilna, he depicted in a simple and easily intelligible 
manner typical characters of his environment, with 
the intention of raising the moral and intellectual 
level of the people. His booklets have reached the 
remotest comers of the pale of settlement. His idio- 
matic popular style was partly impaired by his predi- 
lection for German words, to which he had to adjoin 
in parentheses the Yiddish equivalent, as otherwise 
they would have remained unintelligible. 

Y. M. 


Dickens, Charles (English, 1812-70), was the 
most popular of the Victorian novelists. Seeking his 
material from the middle or lower walks of life, he 
depicted human eccentricities. He hated greed and 
injustice. His novels have for their root some object 
of reform or philanthropy, over which he frequently 
became melodramatic. Although Dickens’ novels 
contain no great body of thought, there is undoubt- 
edly in them the spirit of living. David Co-pperpeld, 
his masterpiece, is imequalled in minute and pas- 
sionate description, in pathos and charity. Apart 
from the great variety and feel of life in Dickens’ 
work, its most remarkable quality is the ever-present 
touch of fantasy. 

J. Forster, Life of D. 

F. F. M. 


Dickinson, Emily (U.S.A., 1830-86), the chief 
woman poet of America, though influenced by 
Emerson and others, was markedly original and 
unique in her whimsical attunement to paradox, her 
honesty of personal expression, her economy and 
vividness in striking description, and her inexplicable 
creation of "electric” atmosphere. Outwardly a 
recluse in her father’s home in Amherst, Mass., for 
the major part of her life, she constantly found 
adventure, delight, wonder, or tragedy in the events 
of everyday life and nature, through which she 
maintained the "jestingly reverent intimacy” with 
God and the universe that marks her verse. She 
tvrote most of her lyric and epigrammatic miniatures 
aftdr thirty, and saw only two of them published, 
.both without her consent. The Centenary Edition 
of her Poems (1930) combined aU earlier selections, 
from her unorganized 'manuscripts, and several new 
collections have appeared since. 

G. F. Whicher, This Was a Poet (N. Y.)i 
1938. 


E. C. S. 


Diderot, Denis (French, 1713-84), incarnated 
the spirit of the French JEnlightenment. As the edi- 
tor of the Encyclopedia, he was charged with the 
greatest work of scientific and philosophical popular- 
ization ever ■ attempted in France. In 27 years of 
•almost incredible labor he completed the vast project. 


giving it its essential direction, informing it with the 
reigning spirit of free investigation, himself contrib- 
uting many of 'the most important articles. His in- 
fluence, moreover, extended beyond the purely philo- 
sophical into the realm of belles-lettres. As art critic 
he is credited vsrith having created the modem foim 
of journalistic criticism tvith his Salons. As play- 
wright and dramatic theorist, he was equally orig-' 
inal, for his essays on the theatre (notably the 
Paradox of the Comedian and Essay on the Serious 
Drama) and his’ two plays. The Natural Son (1757) 
and The Father (i758)> prepared the way for the 
realistic drama of the rpth c. — for the works of 
Dumas pis and Augier. It may fairly he said of him 
that, although his principal merit is that of the popu- 
larizer, so effectively did he perforin his task that he' 
laid the philosophic cornerstone of the Revolution.- 
Although he lacked the typical French sense of- 
organization and economy, his writings are so full 
of life and vigor that- the. modem audience readily 
forgives the endless digressions and repetitions for 
the impression of ineimaustible energy that he al- 
ways creates. 

J. Morley, D. and the- Encyclopedists (Lon- 
don), 1921. 


R. J. N. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Greek, late ist c. 
B.c.) was a representative of the group of literary 
critics whose studies of the great prose writers of the 
classical period brought about a renaissance of Greek 
prose writing in the period of the early Roman 
Empire. Dionysius’ critical works are largely con- 
cerned with technical matters of style, except for 
his appreciation of Demosthenes, and his disparage- 
ment of 'Thucydides as a historian — a judgment 
based on rhetorical grounds.' Rhetoric and mor^zing 
vitiated his own mstorical work, the Roman An- 
tiquities, but his talents lay rather in the close 
analysis of style; his importance, in pointing the way 
to the writers of the New Sophistic movement. 

M. Egger, Denys d’H. (Paris), 1962. 

G. A. R. 


Donne, John (English, 1573-1631), poet, prose 
writer, and religious, was recognized for his lyric 
poetry, of immense influence. Most of it deals with 
life descriptively and experimentally, -with extraor- 
dinary fr^kness and realism. In his love poems, 
written in his earher years, he shows the physical 
view of love, the reverse of the romantic Elizabethan 
attitude. His later poems express his thoughts on 
death. In his prose, the same ideas are brought 
forward with even greater intensity. His poems ate 
fervent, restless, serious; hut his use of “conceits 
often makes his meaning obscure. He was chief 
of those whom Samuel Johnson dubbed the 
"metaphysical poets.” 

E. Gosse, Life and Letters of J. D. 

F. F. M. 
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DosToyHVSKV, Feodor Mikhayeovich CRussian, 
1821-81), stands by himself in world literature as a 
master of the analysis of the human soul. Perhaps he 
was himself a troubled spirit seeldng in vain for a 
final solution of human problems and the relation 
of man to God and perhaps he had won through to 
faith. Nevertheless no one has painted so vividly the 
possibilities of revolt against God and the established 
order of the universe; nis negative characters are fat 
more powerful than ate his positive ones. In all his 
Heat characters, he has shown what man must not 
do if he is to be happy, contented, and successful. 

He started writing in the 40’s, his point of de- 
parture that same Cloak of Gogol which served as 
the basis of Russian indictment literature. Yet from 
his earliest days Dostoyevsky emphasfeed the hu- 
manity of even the down-trodden and impoverished, 
as the clerk Dyevushkin who was able to cate for 
the still more unhappy Varvara. Before his arrest 
and exile to Siberia, he had already sketched in 
outline the types on which he was later to work, the 
dreamer who is tom between the world in which he 
imarines himself and that in which he lives; the 
weak heart guided only by its emotions; the dia- 
bolically proud woman who is ruthless to all with 
whom she comes in contact. His favorite device is 
the use of the "double.” Clumsily in the story of 
that name, more expertly in his later works, he 
brings together a man of strong ideas and a reflec- 
tion of those ideas taken from another point of view, 
to complete the disintegration of the individual who 
feels himself superior to humanity. (This structure 
has been over-elaborated by a modem school of 
critics, headed by A. Perverzev, but there is a con- 
siderable basis of fact in it.) 

Such a treatment of psychological and moral 
themes was not in keeping tvith igth c. Russian 
literature and the ideas of the intelligentsia; but 
Dostoyevsky’s talent and abih'ty enabled him to hold 
his ground despite severe criticism, and he became 
the chief influence on the literature of the next 50 
years. 

He is not interested in the externals of his char- 
acters, but they are flaming incarnations of ideas 
and emotions, still completely personalized. He 
judges their actions by their motives, so that he 
basically defends a functional morality that receives 
its value from the resurrection of Christ. His judg- 
ments are of characters even more than of society 
and while he was at heart, and in his journalistic 
writings strongly nationalistic and a believer in the 
Russian autocracy, he writes of Russia as an ideal 
system and does not consider the immediate prob- 
lems of the social order. To him social justice is 
unrealizable, for he demands both justice and 
mercy; hence it is that the essential parts of his 
teaching ate often buried in the vehement tirades of 
some irresponsible character, tortured by the insolu- 
ble problems of the universe, 


Dostoyevsky became in a, real sense the father 
confessor of Russia, and while he has erred in his 
idea that the revolutionary movement would break 
in vain upon the Russian peasant, his analyses of 
human nature, his pity and his cruelty, his picturing 
of unbelief and of the superman Cwho is really less 
than human) have won him a tremendous influence 
in all the countries of the world. 

E. J. Simmons, D., the making of a 
novelist CLondon & N. Y.), 1940; Av. 
Yarmolinsky, D., a life (N. Y.), 1934- 
C. A. M. 

Drachm AN, Holger fDanish, 1846-1908), as 
a pupil of Brandes, popularized the thoughts of 
Brandes in the form of poems and plays, especially 
advocating free thought and free life. As the glam- 
orous advocate of this school of thought and life, he 
was quite idolized by his contemporaries. 

C. M. V. 

Dreiser, Theodore [Herman Albert] (U.S.A., 
1871-1945), rising out of poverty along the hard 
road of journalism fhis brother, Paul Dresser, be- 
came a popular composer), was inspired by reading 
Balzac and Henry B. Fuller to become the most im- 
portant American representative of Continental 
Tiaturalism.’ Frequently turning autobiography into 
fiction, untiringly amassing materials and evidence, 
and almost literally creating his own audience, he 
faced with honesty and penetration the baffling 
complexities of modem industrial society. Hey 
Rub-a-Diih-Duh Cip^o) e.xpresses in essay form bis 
early philosophy, which in the novels tends to be 
often tentative, unsystematic and willfully agnostic. 
His style, too often clumsy, humorless, common- 
place, and lacking in ‘taste,’ and, above all, wanting 
both artistic and philosophic selectivity and balance, 
nevertheless is massive in its effect and capable of 
great power in evoking pity and terror, the pre- 
dominating moods in his most important novel, 
An American Tragedy Ci 92 ' 5 )- 

D. Dudley: Forgotten Frotitiers CN. Y.), 


Drost, Aernout (Dutch, 1814-34), forerunner 
of the historical novel in Holland: The Plague at 
Katwik was published posthumously. 

Dryden, John (English, 1631-1700), poet, es- 
sayist, dramatist, critic, tvas a prominent literary 
figure of the Restoration. An amazingly active 
rvriter, he seemed to touch every point of the life 
of the time. As a poet of satire, he was influential 
in establishing the neroic couplet, which dominated 
English poetry for the next century. His best poem, 
Alexander’s Feast, is noteworthy for force of l)Tic 
expression and perfect adaptation of sound to sense. 
In his prose works, he proved himself the ablest 
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critic of his time, and invented a neat and service- 
able style, which set the example for modem prose. 

G. Saintshury, D. 
F. F. M. 

Da Bellav, Joachim (French, 1525-60), the 
chief lieutenant of Ronsard in the Plfiade, was the 
theorist of the school. In the Defense and Illustra- 
tion of the French Language (1549) he not only 
defended the use of French (against Latin) as a 
literary tongue, hut suggested multiple ways of im- 
proving it as a vehicle for artistic expression. He 
called for new genres to replace those brought into 
disrepute hy men of small talent, advised the imi- 
tation of the literatures of antiquity, and established 
the essential rules of prosody that were to dominate 
French poetry for nearly two centuries. His own 
sonnets (the Regrets, 1559, are best known), ally- 
ing technical sltill with profound sentiment, give 
him a place second only to Ronsard among French 
IjTticists of the Renaissance. 

R. Aldington, Literary Studies and Re- 
views (N. Y.), 1924. 

R. J. N. 

Duhamel, Georges (French, h. 1884), is 
France’s novelist of the Tittle man.’ His hest works. 
The Martyrs' Life (1917, treating the first World 
War), Midnight Confession (1924), Two Men 
(1924), The Stone of Horeb (1926), combine an 
exact, pitiless observation of life, in which Du- 
hamei’s scientific training is apparent, with the 
warmest sympathy for the forgotten of society and 
a profound, disillusioned sense of the discourage- 
ment and frustration of the modem industrial world. 
In composition and construction Duhamel is per- 
haps the most strictly ‘classic’ of France’s outstand- 
ing modem writers; his novels stand in the great 
current of the 19th c., hut none is more modem 
^ than he, none has better translated the contemporary 
conscience, with its aspirations and doubts and con- 
fusion, its sense of the hitter futility of life. 

E. E. Gardner, D. and Civilization in 
, Furman Bull. (Greenville), 1939; -A. 

: Ouy, G. D. (Paris), 2d ed., 1936. 

R. J. N. 

Duhn, Oeaf (Norwegian, 1876-1939), often 
mentioned with Sigrid Undset as one of the two 
greatest figures. of 20th c. Norwegian literature. He 
used the landsmaal hut modified it in the direction 
of a smoother literary forin. Although he did not 
possess Garhorg’s*" poetic genius, he had an even 
' greater influence upon the language than Garhorg, 
and it may be said that the gradual merging of the 
Dano-Nonvegian with the landsmaal is taking the 
directioh Duun pointed. As a literary artist he 
reached the monumental in The People of Juvik, 
1918-1923, a series of six novels portraying the 
inner history of a community from paganism until 
modem industrial times. Duun is particularly known 


for his vnsionary insight into the human personality- 
in highly concentrated stories he shows the motiva! 
tion of human acts. The vast struggle of man pitted 
against nature is present everywhere in his art, and 
in the last hook he wrote. Men and the Powers 
1938, there is a clairvoyant sense of the coming 
world catastrophe. His style is extraordinarily com- 
pact and graphic. 

Amulf (ivi-jlanti. O. D. (Oslo), 1926, and 
Kristian Elster in Vol. Ill of Norsk 
Biografish. Leksikon (Oslo), 1926. 

T. J. 

Dyksiua, Waling (Frisian, 1821-1914), u-as the 
most prominent of the 19th c. popular writers. 
Though he was not a great literary figure, he did 
much to spread a taste for Frisian reading among 
the general public. His voluminous writings extend 
into the fields of drama, prose, and verse. In prac- 
tically all of them there is a humorous and di^ctic 
element, colored by a decidedly rationalistic out- 
look. Among his better known volumes of verse are 
Doaitse vrith the Nordic Harp, 1848, and The 
Rustic Minstrel, 1867. Two of his most popular nar- 
ratives are The Silver Rattle, 1856, and The Frisian 
Tyl Eulenspiegel, i860. His volume OJ Frisian 
Folklore, 1895, is of the highest importance, as is 
the Frisian Dictionary, which he , edited, Eom 1885 
to 1911. 1..^ 

J. Piehenga, Koarte Skiednis fen de Fryske 
Skrifiekennisse (Dokkum), 1939. 

B. J. F. 

Eca de Queiroz, Jose Maria de. See Queiroz, 
Jose Maria Ega de. 

Edwards, Jonathan (Colonial American, 1703- 
58), Puritan logidan, constructed a lofty system of 
Calvinism buttressed hy cunent philosophy. In 
Religious Affections (1746) he defended his idea 
of the Great Awakening and worked out his basic 
psychological concept, that the passions (affections) 
are the root of all action. He then argued that 
Freedom of the Will (1754) is liberty of action, 
but not of willing, since the will’s activity depends 
upon the understanding’s invariable choice of. the 
stronger motive. However, Tire Nature of True 
Virtue (1755) is “disinterested benevolence,’’ and 
natural man — shorn of that virtue at the Fall (The 
Doctrine of Original Sin, 1758)— has only culpable 
self-interest unless divinely elected (Decrees and 
Elections^ to re'cdve a supernatural ' affection — 
"Efficadous Grace’’ — to' make the choices by his 
Understanding constantly good. 

O. E. Winslow,: J. E. (N. Y.), 194°- 

■ E. G. S. 

Edwards, Owen Morgan (Welsh, 1858-1920), 
historian and educator, while at Oxford founded 
(1886), with John Rhys, John Morris Jones, Ed- 
wrard Anwyl, and others. The Dafydd ap Gwilym 
Sodety, which was influential in* arousing interest 
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in things Welsh. While the others developed the 
scholarly side, he devoted himself to the popular. 
His little books of travels and his numerous maga- 
zine articles, written in the simple language of me 
common people, have delighted many readers and 
have been instrumental in developing the modem 
prose style. “He did more than any other man to 
revive Welsh as a literar)' language.” He founded 
Cymni in 1891 and Cymni'T Plant in 1892, un- 
pretentious little magazines that have pleased many, 
and he edited both until his death; for the English- 
speaking Welshman he edited Wales, 1894 ff. He 
designed his Cyfres v FiZ as “a dainty little series 
of all the Welsh thinkers”; it ran to about 50 
volumes. The editions were not scholarly, but they 
were pleasant to carry about and to read. His aim 
was to revive the cultural independence of Wales; 
with her political independence he was not much 
concerned, and he soon gave up his seat in Parlia- 
ment. He served (1907-1920) as Chief Inspector 
of Education for Wales, and in 1916 was knighted 
for his services to Welsh education. 

W. J. Grulfydd, O. M. E.; Copant 
(Aherystwyth), 1937. 

J. J. P. 

Eichendorff, Josef von (German, 1788-1857),- 
was the outstanding lyric poet of the second Ger- 
man Romantic School. Love of moimtain and forest, 
of stream and field. Wanderlust, romantic longing, 
and a sort of pantheistic Catholicism, in which na- 
ture sings the glories of a just Providence, are the 
basic motives of his poetry. Eichendorff wrote a 
novel and a number of novellen, the most charac- 
teristic and best known of which is his delightful 
From the Life of a Good-for-Nothing (1826). In 
this lyrical novelle he glorifies the joys of wander- 
ing as contrasted with the confined life of the 
philistine. 

S. Liptzin, Historical Survey of German 
Lit. (N. Y.), 1936. 

P. M. 

Einarsson, Indridi (Icelandic, 1851-1939), the 
outstanding Icelandic dramatist of the 19th c., wrote 
his first play, N ydrsnottin (Neiv Year's Eve; 1872) 
while he was still in college; a romantic, l)uic play 
which has enjoyed great popularity. Several years 
after came the realistic drama Skipid sekkur (The 
Ship is Sinking; 1902), dealing with contemporary 
life. His later plays, on the other hand, draw their 
themes from history and folk-lore. Svcrd of bagall 
(Sword and Grozier; 1899), in Eng. in Poet Lore 
(1912), is an excellent historical drama. Another 
notable play of his is Dansinn i Hnina (The Dance 
at Hrani; 1921), centered around -various Icelandic 
folk tales, one of his very best productions. He col- 
laborated in an Icelandic translation of Ibsen’s 
Vikings of Helgoland and has also translated a 
number of Shakespeare’s historical dramas and 
comedies (still in manuscript). His plays are fre- 


quently impressive and generally well adapted for 
the stage. 

L. M. Hollander, “I. E., Icelandic Drama- 
tist and His Saga-Drama,” Poet Lore, 
Vol. XXI\^ 1912. 

R. B. 

Euot, George (Maty Ann Evans; English, 
1819-81), stands at the head of the Victorian writ- 
ers of psj’chological novels. In the description of the 
tragedy which underlies so much of human life, in 
the subtle analysis of character and in depicting 
that which unravels the comple.x thread of human 
motives, she is thought to e.xcel all writers since 
Shakespeare. Her first novels, Adam Bede; The Mill 
on the Floss; Silas Manier, are rich in characta: 
description and autobiographical background. In 
command of pathos, humor, and tragedy, she is 
probably supreme among English women wtriteis. 

L. Stephen, G. E. 

F. F. M. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (U.S.A., 1803-82), 
by superimposing a broad knowledge of world- 
thought upon his own native temperament, summed 
up the conflicts of his age with a characteristic mix- 
ture of lofty abstraction and practical shrewdness. 
Attempting to bridge the chasm of dualism, to 
reconcile me individual to the whole, he constructed 
a provocative but confusing pattern from Plato, 
nature, science, and Kant (largdy via Coleridge and 
Carlyle) as well as other diverse elements such as 
Eastern thought and, later, Hegel. His optimistic 
text lies in Nature (1836), The American Scholar 
(1837), and The Divinity School Address (1838), 
where he appeals for a return to original intellectual 
and spiritual experience based upon Self-Reliance 
(self-mscipline) stemming from a compelling, in- 
tuitive link with the “Over-Soul” (world-soul). 
These basic ideas are expanded and developed in 
the ttvo influential volumes of Essays (1841; 1844) 
and in Poems (1847). 

R. Gay, E.: a Study of the Poet as Seer 
(N. Y.), 1928. 

E. C. S. 

Eminescu, Mihail (1850-89), Romanian poet, 
led a sad and disappointing life, in his later years 
threatened steadily with insanity to which he 
finally fell a -victim. His poems, as Vcnerc }i Ma- 
donna and Epigonii, brought him much fame but, 
save by the critic Tito Maiorescu, he was not fully 
appreciated until after his death. He was deeply 
sensitive. He drew’ upon eastern and western sources 
as well as upon the Romanian folksongs for his 
material, though also much affected by Buddhism 
and the idea of Nirvana. His pessimistic mood was 
reflected in an entire generation of Romanian 
writers. 


C. A. M 
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‘Enbaqom CEthiopic, mid i6tli c.) was a mer- 
chant from Yemen. He translated from Arabic the 
Story of Baraldm and Yewdsef, famous throughout 
the neat East; and also the Universal History of 
Abu Shdkir. 

S. A. B. M. 


Engstoom, Albert (Swedish, 1869-1940), was 
bom in Smaland, where his father was a station 
master. At Stockholm, he made a career as a car- 
toonist in a popular burlesque genre. For many 
years he was the editor of a little comic magazine, 
Strix (the name was August Strindberg’s nickname 
as a schoolboy, as well as the Latin name of the 
owl, the symbol of wisdom). Through his cartoons 
and stories, the theme of which were the life of the 
backwoods fanners of Smaland and the fishermen 
of Roslagen, the coast of the province of Uppland, 
he gained an enormous popularity: Mitt liv och 
leveme, (My Life and My Ways, 1907); Black, 
och saltvatten, (Ink and Salt Water, 1914); Min 
izrte bok, (My iztk Book, 1919). As a storyteller, 
he was genuinely Swedish; it has been said about him 
that he taught the Swedish people to laugh in 
Swedish. In his later years he hdd a position as 
professor in the Royal Academy of Fine Arts; he 
was also a member of the Swedish Academy. His 
complete works were published in 28 v in 1941. 

Torsten Fogdquist, A, E., Eft konstndrs- 
alhwn, 1937. 


A. W. 


Ennius, Quraxus (Roman, 239-169 b.c.), is 
the first important author to apply with any sem- 
blance of success Greek metrical norms to Latin 
verse. His Annals, a record of Rome’s achievements 
from the foundation to the author’s time, was writ- 
ten after the model of Homer in hexameter verse 
of considerable distinction. By introducing poetic 
compound epithets in the Greek marmer he en- 
riched the Latin language in such a fashion as to 
attract the emulation of later poets. There is not 
in the extant fragments of the epic of Ennius any 
indication of the superb unity isdiich we are wont 
to admire in the Homeric masterpiece. From the 
excellent quality of the remains of some of his 
tragedies we are led to conclude that he had a gift 
more for drama than for epic. 

E. M. Steuart, The Annals of E. (Cam- 
bridge), 1925. 


J. J, S. 


Erasmus, Desideeius (1466-1536), an Augus- 
tinian , Canon who after ten years of the religious 
life became a "wandering stmolar,’’ subsisting on 
his importunate begging from his friends, among 
whom were Colet, I^acre, and St. Thomas More 
(1478-1535). At the latter’s house he wrote his 
Latin Praise of Folly (Encomium Moriae, probably 
a pun -on the name of his host), a bitter satire on 


all classes of society, with emphasis on the Clergy. 
His Colloquies ate a series of dialogues not tvithout 
3 salty humor. He published 2,000 of his Letters 
from which we gather many of the details of his 
life and travels. He was not a calm and stable 
character, thus stands in striking contrast to the 
single-mindedness of his friend, St. Thomas More, 
an equally great humanist, who died for his princi- 
ples. More’s Latin Utopia (1516) is a classic in its 
own literary genre and displays 'the keen observa- 
tion that is characteristic of Erasmus, without the 
latter’s bitterness. 

J. J. Mangan, D. E. (New York), 1927, 

E. A. Q. 

Erzrum. See Nefi. 


Espeonceda y' Delgabo, Jose de (Spanish, 
1808-42), is the typical Byronic romantic doubter, 
lover, pessimist. His Poems (1840) range from 
neoclassical hjmrns to popular songs; he retells old 
Spanish legends (The Student of Salamanca') or 
cries out his disillusion, as in the ironically destmc- 
tive verse of The Devil World. His reputation is 
largely due to his technical skill; his many tunes, 
however, make his sincerity suspect. ■ • 

P. Mazzei, La poesia di E. (Firenze), ■ 
1935 - 


H. A. H. 


Euripides (Greek, 485-406 b.c.) was the most 
influential of the writers of Greek tragedy. His in- 
terest lay in hmnan ideas and emotions, so that in 
bis plays is fotmd a note foreign to the more formal 
tragedy of Aeschylus and Sophocles. It is akin to the 
problem play and the psychological studies of mod- 
em times. His most interesting plays center on the 
struggles of strong personalities in the grip of an 
overpowering passion, such as Medea driven by 
hate, Phaedra by love, or Agave by religious hys-' 
teria. Euripides’ interest in human natme made his 
work the ancestor of the New Comedy, and gave 
it greater popularity in antiquity than the nar- 
rower but more perfect art of Sophocles. 

G. M. A. Grabe, The Drama of E. (Lon- ■ 
don), 1941. 

C. A. R. 


Eusebius oe Caesarea in Palestine (Greek, 
ca. 263-339 A.D.) was one of the most erudite and 
universal of early Christian writers. His works cover 
history, biography, geography, scriptural exegesis, 
apologetics, theology, and even include literary let- 
ters and orations. A worthy successor of' his master 
and model, Origen, in his scholarship, he possessed, 
however, htde of Origen’s originality of thought; 
As bishop of Caesarea, he was vacillating in matters 
of doctrine and was a typical courtier in nis relations 
with Constantine the Great. His style is monotonous, 
often involved, and at times very bombastic. Of his 
ivritings, a large portion of which are known to us 
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only from fragments or througb translations made 
into llatin, Syriac, and Armenian, it tvill suiEcc to 
mention: the Chronicle, a work of basic imTOrtance 
for andent pagan as well as Judaco-Christian 
chronology and history; the Church History; the 
panegyrical compositions on Constantine the Great 
— with all the defects of their genre; and the 
Pracparatio evangclica, an elaborate historical and 
philosophical apology for Christianity. Tlie Church 
History, in ten boolK, written from the apologetic 
TOint of view, is in method and form mote like a 
full chronicle than a history in the modem sense. 
But the copious e.\cetpts from writers now lost, the 
inclusion of official documents, and the accumula- 
tion of concrete facts make the work invaluable. Its 
author rightly deserves the titles of "the Christian 
Herodotus” and “the Father of Church History.” 

O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirch- 
lichen Literntur, III, and ed., CFrei- 
hurg im Breisgau), 1923. 

M. R. P. M. 

Eustatiuus, Auchbishop op Thessalonica 
CByzantine, 1175-94), commands universal respect 
for his renowned commentaries on Homer, Pindar, 
and the ancient geographer Dionysius. But he was 
far more than a moldy pedant; he was an inspira- 
tion, a man of great soul, a personage of ori^alitj' 
and daring. During his earlier years as teacher at 
Constantinople, his home, like Photius’, became 
the heart of a brilliant intellectual society. At 
Thessalonica, his selfless devotion to his flock would 
not suffer him to forsake the dty during the Norman 
conquest Che wrote an excellent history of this 
episode) and he had the nerve to check the wild 
excesses of the victors. His courageous attacks on 
clerical la.\ity got him banned temporarily from his 
, see. These cries for reform are among his best writ- 
ings; in one pamphlet, he protests against the in- 
tellectual stagnation of the monks; another assails 
hypocrisy and sham holiness; a third denounces the 
arrogance of the priests that were ashamed of tlicir 
popular title Papas, Eustatliius was the most learned 
and influential figure of the 12th c., a great savant 
and an even greater churchman. 

M. J. H. 

Evans, RIahy Anne. See Eliot, George. 

Ewind Skaldaspii-ijh CNorwegian, 920-990); 
prominent chieftain and tire leading court poet of 
Haakon the Good’s time. Knotvn for his part in the 
battle of Stord. After the death of King Haakon, 
Eyvind wrote the Hdkonarmdl, a eulogy of the sov- 
ereign. To the honor of Earl Haakon of Lade Cahout 
986) Eyvind wrote Hdlcygjatai, a genealogy of tlie 
Helgoland earls. It is a work comparable to Tjodolf 
from Kvine’s genealogy of the Yngling kings. Espe- 
cially in the memorial poem to Haakon the Good 
does Eyvind prove himself a bard of lofty vision 
and deep personal loyalty. His style is colorful in 


the grandiose manner of the Vildng times to which 
he belonged. 

Firmur Jonsson, Skjaldedigtning 4 v. 
CCopcnhagen), 19 r 2-19 r 5, and Den 
oidrtOTske og oldistandske Jittcraturs 
historie, 2d ed., 3 v. CCopcnhagen), 
1920-24. 

T. J. 

Ezra. See Ibn Ezra. 

Falkberget, Johan CNonvcgian, h. 1879), out- 
standing novelist, came into literature by way of 
a career tvith the labor press. Bom into a mining 
community home, he had himself been a miner in 
the Roros district and knew the life intimately. He 
svrote a number of stories with a Christian socialist 
trend, but lus monumental work is the series deal- 
ing with life in the Roros mining community in 
the 1 8th c. Tlie title of the scries is taken from 
the mine Christianus Sextus. The series includes 
The Early Miners (De forste gcsellcr). Across the 
Kjolcn Ridge COrcr Kjdlcn^, The Mine Lieutenant 
(Bcrgloytnanteit'), By the Sign of the Hammer (I 
hammerens tegn"). The Knights of Labor CArbeidets 
riddere'). The Watchman in the Tomer (Tarnvek- 
terett), and The Tenver — Cf rakttdmcO. Chris- 
tianus Sextus was published between the years 1927 
and 1938. It is one of the classics of our time. 

Ole Oisang, J. F. og bans diktning CTrond- 
heim), 1929, and Kristian Elstcr in 
Vol. IV of Norsk Biografsk Leltsikon 
COslo), 1929. 

T. J. 

Fang Weng. See Lu You. 

Farid, Ibn-al- CArab, 1181-1235), an Egyptian 
of Syrian ancestry, was bom in Cairo. He surpassed 
aU other mystics of Islam in the intense glow of 
his utterances. He combined grandeur of ideas, 
power of phrase, and wbrant music, in the blaze 
of a consuming ecstasy. After a 15-year sojourn in 
Mecca, he setued in Cairo where he came to be 
venerated as a saint. In his antliology of mystical 
odes, the longest piece is a hymn of divine love, 
permitting comparison with the Biblical Song of 
Songs, and giving rise to the accusation that he 
favored the doctrine of God’s incarnation in human 
beings. His verse is thoroughly Arabic in form and 
content. His style, pregnant wnth verbal subtlcries 
(betraying the influence of al-Mutanabbi) is still 
inspiring. 

R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic 
Alysticism (Cambridge), 1921. 

E. J. J. 

Farigoule, Louis. Sec Remains, Jules. 

Ferdaw’si. See Firdausi. 

Fielding, Henry (English, 1707-54). a Play- 
wright and a man of versatile tastes, ranks foremost 
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among early EngHsh novelists through his master- 
piece, Tom Joties Ci749!)* His was an attempt at 
realism in that he devoted himself to a portrayal 
of men and manners as he found them, with no 
reservations. His abounding physical vigor was the 
greatest of Fielding’s gifts, enabling him to appre- 
hend and portray the primary facts of life with 
extraordinary vitidiiess and frankness. His hiunan- 
ity, felt hy some to he the most essential quality 
of a novelist, made his work permanently engaging 
and powerful. 

A. Dobson, Life of F. 
F. F. M. 


FiRDAusr CAhu al-Qasim Hasan ibn ‘Ali of Tus; 
Iranian, 935-1025) the great epic poet of Iran, is 
the author of the ShanTtama (Book of Kings'), 
legends and history of Iran to the Arab conquest, 
in 60,000 couplets, based upon now lost annals, 
such as the Khoday-nama (Book of Kings) of 
Dehqan-e Daneshvar, and other material collected 
by the poet Daqiqi. It is similar in many respects 
to the old rhyming chronicles of the West, hut it 
is highly embellished tvith aU the ornaments of 
poetry and fable. Firdausi has enlivened his narra- 
tive with many agreeable episodes and adventures, 
and holds the attention of his readers throughout 
the poem. His conceptions are lively and tigorous, 
his thoughts bold and forcible, his description strik- 
ing and animated. Throughout the poem one feels 
the glow of a rich and ardent imagination. Firdausi 
has identified himself with the feelings of his 
countrymen. His Shahnama is full of the glories and 
sufferings of his people, and more than 900 years 
, after its composition, it still continues to form the 
delight of the Oriental world and has had a con- 
siderable influence on the literary productions of 
■ Iran. 


H. Zinunem, The Epic of Kings (N. Y.), 
1926. 


M. A. S. 


Etizgerao), Gabrett, Fourth Earl of Desmond 
(Gearoid larh, Irish, d. r398), belonged to the 
Munster branch of the great Norman family of 
FitzGerald, and was Lord Chief Justice of Ireland 
in 1367. He was the first, so far as is known, to 
practice in Irish the Norman style of love-poetry, 

■ which had its origin in the songs of the troubadours 
of Provence. Known as Gerald the Rhymer, he is 
described in the Annals of Clonmacnoise as ‘a 
nobleman of wonderful bounty, mirth, cheerfulness 
in conversation, easy of access, charitable in his 
deeds, a nitty and ingenious composer of Irish 
poetry, a learned and profoimd chronicler, and, in' 
fine, one of the English nobility that had Wsh 
• learning and profe^rs thereof in greatest reverence 
of all the English -of Ireland.’ 

M. D. 


Flaubert, Gusta-ve CFrench, 1821-80), stands 
as a novelist between tbe romantic and realistic 
schools. As a romantic he composed the brilliant 
Salamiriho (1862) and The Temptation of Saint 
Anthony (1874), both tales of the strange and 
exotic. As a realist he produced the masterpiece of 
all French prose fiction, Madame Bovary C1857), 
and The Sentimental Education (1869), in the . 
first of which especially ' he accomplishes the dis- 
section_of the human heart ivith a finesse and exact- 
ness that are yet unsurpassed.'His life of incredible 
labor was a story of high inspiration and of single 
devotion to le beau’, to beauty in all its forms. He 
emerges todaj’ as France’s finest literary, craftsman 
and as something more besides, as tbe high priest 
of her cult of Art, of the solid classic art that has- 
run its course unbroken from the. men of the 
Middle Ages to the moderns. 

F. SteegmuUer, F. and Madame Bovary 
CN. Y.), 1939- 

R. J. N. 

Flavius Philostratus (Greek, ca. 170-250 a.d.) 
was the most important- member of the literary 
family of. tbe Philostrati, typical tvriters of the New 
Sophistic movement of Greek literature in the 
period of the Roman Empire. Flavius was bom and 
lived most of his life in the Greek east, where he 
became a member of a group which the empress, 
Julia Domna, gathered around her. At her instiga- 
tion he ivrote a Lifejtf Apollonius of Tyana, about 
whom a web of legend had gathered. The Life , ' 
quite unhistorical, was designed to synthesize the 
mystical religions that were popular at the' period. 
Later, it furnished material to those ■writers that 
sought to set up Apollonius as a pagan makeweight 
to Christ. Fla-vius’ other tvork, the Lives of the 
Sophists, is interesting rather for its anecdotes. and 
incidental information than for any evaluation of the 
work of the Sophists. 

F. C. Conybeare, P., Life of Apollonius' 
of Tyana, Introduction (London), 1912.- 

C. A. R. 

Fogazzaro, Aotonio (1842-1911), was the 
leading Italian novelist of the second half of the 
19th c. His earlier novels (Malomhra, 1881; 
Daniele Cortis, 1885; T7ic Mystery of the Poet, 
1888) and short stories, although not directly fol- 
lowing the realistic trend of the period, combined 
humor and genre painting "(of North Italian scenes 
aind people) with a mud exoticism (mterest in 
Germany, France, arid England) and a keen analy^ 
of psychology and character. His masterpiece. Pic- 
colo Mondo Antico (Little World of Yesteryear, 
1896) is a well-balanced study of the personal 
problem of a married couple’s relationship against 
a Risorgimerito background. In his later not els 
(Piccolo Mondo^ Modemo, 1901; The Saint, ^9^' 
Leila, 1910) Fogazzaro’s interest in Catholic Mod-. 
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emism’ dominates, somewhat to the detriment of 
artistic and literary value. 

P. Nardi, F. (Vicenza), 1929. 

R. A. H., Jr. 

FotKERTsMA, Eeltsjb Boates (Frisian, b. 1893), 
the outstanding essayist in contemporary Frisian 
literature, was an early adherent of the Young 
• Frisian Movement, from which he later withdrew. 
In 1926 he joined R. P. Sybesma and J. H. 
Brouwer in launching The Bee (De Holder^, a 
periodical in which appeared much of his literary 
criticism and his excellent translation of St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions. In 1928 he became editor of 
'the Christian nationalist weekly The Voice Of 
Friesland. Some of his best prose has been collected 
in Church and Steeple, 1934, a classic volume of 
literary criticism, journalism, and general essays. 
Folkertsma’s prose presents a rare combination of 
robustness and grace. It is poignant and intellectually 
rigorous, and has not only a strongly individual, 
but also a profoundly religious quality. 

Dr. G. A. Wumkes, Paden fen Frysldn, 
V. II (Boalsert), 1934. 

■ B. J. F. 

Fombona, Rutino Blanco (Venezuelan, b. 
1874), was one of the early modernists, became the 
foremost representative of the movement in his 
country, and was one of the first to turn against it. 
An avowed enemy of tyranny and oppression, he 
spent most of his life in e-xile, ceaselessly attacking 
.political corruption and other disrupting elements 
of SpanisH-American life, including the growing 
power of the U. S. Attacker of false and artificial 
literary tendencies, he has greatly stimulated the 
creation of genuinely American literature. Besides 
his critical articles on Spanish-American men of 
letters and an annotated edition of Bolivar’s corre- 
spondence, he has_ .supervised the publication of 
various series of works by Spanish-American intel- 
lectuals. His own writing is deeply personal, the 
outgrowth of his own experiences: his Songs of 
■Prison and Exile are truly "the human cry of a 
man who has suffered.’’ Impulsive, voluble, incon- 
sistent, he has nevertheless shown profound inagbt 
into Spanish-American conditions and ideals and 
has exerted great influence on his contemporaries. 

I. Goldberg, Studies in Spanish Am. Lit. 
(N. Y.), 1920; Blanco-Fombona, Cam- 
ino de iinperfeccion, diario de mi vida 
(rpofi-is), (Madrid), 1933. 

J. R. S. 

Foscolo, Ugo (Italian, 1778-1827), is best re- 
membered as the author of The Last Letters of 
Jacopo Ortis (1796-1802) and the poem The 
Sepulchres (1806-7). The former, similar in plot 
and mood to Goethe’s Werther, is individualized 
and at the same time weakened by an infusion of 
desperate patriotism. The Sepulchres, written to de- 


fend the custom of erecting tombs and monuments, 
is first IjTrical and then epic in its evocation of 
past greatness. Foscolo’s tragedies and other lyric 
poems are- of lesser importance; his prose writings, 
especially those on Dante and Itanan literature, 
show keen critical understanding and psychological 
penetration. 

G. Chiarini, La vita di U. F. (Firenze), 

1927. 

R. A. H., Jr. 

Francs, Anatole (Jacques-Anatole ’Thibault; 
French, 1844-1924), is the great master of irony 
of modem times. Beginning ms long literary career 
as something of a dilettante, smitten with the art 
of the 18th c., unth Greek letters, with a love of 
old manuscripts, he changed after the Dreyfus case 
into a keen satirist of human institutions and of 
modem society. His earlier manner, in which the 
autobiographical tendency prevailed, is well exempli- 
fied by two fine works. The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard (1881) and My Friend’s Booh (1885); in 
Thais (1890) and in Queen Pedauque's Coohshop 
Cl 893) we see his elegant libertinism and more 
than a hint of the satire that was to become the 
keynote of his works. After 1893, in the general 
work entitled Histoire Contemporaine, which cen- 
ters about the figure of M. Bergeret and which con- 
tains four novels (The Elm on the Mall, 1896; 
The Osier Mannequin, 1897; The Amethyst Ring, 
1899; and M. Bergeret in Paris, 1901) the tone 
changes: Anatole is now socialist and skeptic, his 
main preoccupation the satirizing of bourgeois so- 
ciety. In Crainquehille (1901) and Penguin Island 
(1908) the satire becomes more bitter, but even 
as he was completing the latter work he was in the 
act of creating a marvelous Life of Joan of Arc, 
testifying notYinly that he was satirist and skeptic, 
but, contrariwise, that he could Beat with honesty 
and reverence all that is good and beautiful and 
tme. In spite of his marvdous stylistic talent and 
his gift for mockery of human stupidity and crass- 
ness, his work seems a little dated now. It is none- 
theless an example of constant devotion to an ideal 
of truth and beauty. 

E. P. Dargan, A. F. (O.xford), 1937. 

R. J. N. 

Franklin, Benjakiin (U.SA., 1706-90), some- 
times called “the typical man of the Enlightenment,’’- 
was a complex product of Puritanism, dassicism, 
neo-dassidsm and Newtonian sdence. He became 
famous and remains important as America’s first 
sdentific ddst; practical humanitarian and pru- 
dential moralist C'^rticles of Belief and Acts of Re- 
ligion, 1728); pioneer educationalist (founded the 
Philadelpiha Libtaiy Company, the American 
Philosophical Sodety, the Academy for Education of 
Youth); pragmatic and. theoretical sdentist (Experi- 
ments and Ohservations on Electricity, 1751); 
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agrarian and laissez-faire economist; postmaster-gen- 
eral; political theorist C-d« Historical Reviews of the 
Constitution and Government of Pennsylvania, 
1759); early patriot QCauses of the American Dis- 
contents before 1768); and statesman. His prose 
was generally neo-classic — plain, economical, .but 
forceful, and inclined toward purism, satire and 
imitation. 

C. Van Doren, B. F. (N. Y.), 1938. 

E. C. S. 


Fkanko, Ivan CUktainian, 1856-1916), was the 
best known writer of Western Ukraine. He spent 
most of his life in Lvivi as a journalist, man of 
letters, and leader of popular thought. He achieved 
success in almost every field of literature: poetry, 
prose writing, drama, criticism, political writing. A 
socialist, he preached a sincere and active democracy, 
but he realized that the conditions of the late 19th 
c. called for sober work rather than for grandiloquent 
gestures. His poems range from brief treatments of 
social themes to such philosophical poems as The 
Withered Leaves, and Moses, where he portrays the 
fate of a leader whose visitin leads mm too far 
ahead of his people. If it was the task of Shev- 
chenko* to rouse his people to a knowledge of their 
past, it WM the task of Franko to teach them to 
live in the present and to he ready for the future, 
and he did his work well. The enormous welcome 
that he received on the occasion of the 40th anni- 
versary of his literary career and his majestic funeral 
show he had won the regard of his people. 

C. A. Manning, Essays On Ukrainian Lit., 
1944 - 


C. A. M. 


Freneau, Philip CU-S.A., 1752-1832), first im- 
portant native poet, was the transition figure be- 
tween neo-classidsm and romanticism in American 
poetry. A product of the Enlightenment and one- 
time victim of British highhandedness at sea, he 
gave his pen wholeheartedly to the causes of inde- 
pendence, the French Revolution, and Jefferson’s 
republican party; hut at the same time he strove 
for pure, unaffected artistic creation based upon the 
American scene. His work is marked on one hand 
by rationalism, intense nationalism, and a love of 
satire; on the other by a deistic reverence for nature 
and a kinship with the English aesthetic primitivists 
and emotional lyricists. 

F. L. Pattee, ed.. Poems of P. F., Poet of 
the Revolution, 3 v. (Princeton), 1902- 

07- 

E. C. S. 

Freytag, Ghstav (German, 1816-95), the most 
popular novelist in the two decades following the 
Revolution of 1848, gave expression to the ideals 
of the German bourgeoisie, which was then proud 
of its importance in the new economic structure 
and Inclined to regard itself as the only progressive 


force in the nation. In Soil und Haben (Debit and 
Credit, 1S55'), he presented the industrious busi- 
nessman at his everyday task. The hustle and en- 
terprise of a large wholesale house furnished more 
thrffls and was of greater value to society than the 
outworn dreams of the nobility. Although believing 
that literature’s prime concern should be contempo- 
rary problems, he also found inspiration in the Ger- 
man past and in a series of novels Die Ahnen (Our 
Ancestors, 1872-1880) he traced the history of a 
German family, down the centuries. His “Pyramid" 
pattern of the structure of the five-act play (in 
Dramatic Technique, 1863) is internationally ap- 
plied. 

S. liptrin, Hist. Survey of German Lit 
(N. Y.), 1936. S. L. 

Frishman, David (Hebrew, 1860-1922), bom 
near Lodz, Poland of a middle class merchant fam- 
ily, received a thorough Jewish as well as secular 
education. He was the most cosmopofitan of all 
Hebrew writers of his time. He introduced into 
Hebrew, poetry steeped in the modem trends of 
European art and literature. He began his writings 
when still a boy, and was a prolific and industrious 
writer aU his life. He worked in all fields of fitera- 
ture, and translated many important works of 
European writers. He distin^shed himself par- 
ticularly as a feuilletonist and critic. In the latter 
capacity and also as, editor of many magazines' and 
the Stybel publishing house, he exerted a tremendous 
influence on modem Hebrew literature. 

L. A. 

Froding, Gustae (Swedish, 1860-1911), bom 
in Varmland, studied at Uppsala, worked as a news- 
paperman in Karlstad, but after periods of intemper- 
ance and nervous breakdowns, spent several years 
in a hospital for the insane. He published his first 
collection of poems in 1891, Guitarr och draghar- 
monika (Guitar and Concertina'), and became at 
once one of the most widely-read and appreciated 
poets in Sweden. With humor and freshness, com- 
bined with brilliant form, he pictures country life 
in his home-province. His poetry deepens as his 
interest is concentrated on moral and religious prob- 
lems: Nya dikter (New Poems, 1894); Stank och 
flikar (Sprinklings and Snippets, 1896). His brood- 
ing on life’s profoundest ' problems kept him occu- 
pied even in his periods of lUness (this is especially 
evident in his collection, Gralstank, 1898). His 
moral qualities, in spite of his own weakness, were 
those of a prophet. They combine with his artistic 
gift and mastery of the language to make him one 
of the poetic geniuses of Sweden. He created a 
renaissance in Swedish poetry. 

Selected Poems, trans. Charles Wharton 
Stork (N. Y.), 1916; J. Lindquist, 
G. F., 1916, 1927; A. J. Uppvall, G- F’s. 
poetry. The Am. Sw. Monthly, Feb., 
1936; A. W. 
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FnosT, Robert [Lee] (U.S.A., b. 1875), v.’as 
bom in San Francisco and achieved his first success 
in England, but is knomi as the chief interpreter 
of the aromatic raciness of the New England in 
which he ^ew up. Despite the geographic limits 
of his subject matter (North of Boston, 1914; 
Mountain Interral, 1916; Netv Hampshire, 1923; 
Wcst-Bunning Brook, 1928; A Further Range, 1936) 
and the preponderance of sharp, precise concrete 
imager)’- of things and facts in his favorite colloquial 
dialoMes or soliloquies, where the verse seems to 
record the actual speaking voice, his lyrics nearly 
always reach the universal in the truest symbolic 
sense. His realism (characterized by him, as "the 
potato brushed clean”) is that of the common and 
tactual; his idealism is the old radicalism of good 
sense and supreme simplicity. 

G. B. Munson, R. F., A Study in Sensi- 
bility and Common Sense (N. Y.), 

1927. 

E. C. S. 

Fnuc, Simeon S. (Yiddish, 1860-1916), pioneer 
of the individualist and refined Yiddish song in 
Russia. Bom in a Jevs-ish colony in South Russia, 
whence he drew an intimate love of nature, he be- 
came the greatest painter of nature in Yiddish poetiy. 
He began with poetry in Russian on Jewish sub- 
jects, then turned to humorous realistic poetry in 
Yiddish, folk ballads, songs of Zion, and numerous 
paraphrases of the Bible. Ho combined simplicity 
with a quiet refinement, a warm-hearted and shy 
I)’ricism with a strong emotional lament at the fate 
of his people. He spent most of his days in St. 
Petersburg, far from his numerous and devoted 
readers in the pale. 

Y. M. 

Fuzuu (Turkish, d. ca. 1562), whose full name 
was Muhammad ben Suleyman, wrote with equal 
ease in Turkish, Arabic, and Persian, his Turkish 
being of the so-called Azerbayjan dialect widely 
used in Persia. His characteristics are originality, 
sincerity, pathos. A tender yet passionate note per- 
vades his works. He is cmled "the poet of tlie 
heart.” His Divan and his Lcj’Io ve Mejnum ate 
his cliief works. His home was in Bagdad. 

J. K. B. 

Gabirol, Solomon Ibn. See Ibn Gabirol. 

Gallegos, Romhlo (Venezuelan, b. 1884), be- 
came internationally knotvn -with the publication 
of his novel Doha Barbara (Madrid, 1929), which 
introduced life on the Venezuelan plains to world 
literature. It is distinctive in that the struggle be- 
tween civilization and barbarism which it syunbolizes 
is presented against a background — ^vivid and kaleid- 
oscopic composite of physical aspects and social 
life — tyhose effect is so highly intensified by appeal 


to other senses than sight as to create the spirit 
rather than the appearance of the region. Through 
the same type of treatment, the spell of the track- 
less Venezudan forest broods over Canaima (1935).' 

J. R. Spell, Contemporary Sp.-Am. Fiction 
(Chapel Hill, N. C.), 1944. 

J. R. S. 

Galsworthy, John (English, 1867-1933), 
though a dramatist, essayist, and novelist of the 
20th c., seems almost to belong to the Victorian 
period, in the clear-cut pictures of Victorian life 
he presents in his novel. The Forsyte Saga. In all 
his novels and dramas, the element of social class 
lays a distinct part. Primary in his writing is his 
elief in the code of the gentleman: his courtesy, 
kindness, integrity, tolerance. Galsworthy, truly a 
realist, minute and delicate, influenced by the 
philosophic realism of Tiugenev, superimposed upon 
it something of Maeterlinck’s spiritual penetration. 

H. Auld, J. G. 

F. F. M. 

Galvez, Manuel (Argentine, b. 1882), is the 
portrayer in short stories and novels of many aspects 
of Argentine life, and analyst of the influences that 
have contributed to its distinctive character. Fully 
appredative of the Spanish heritage, as he shows 
himself in the ideological Diary of Gabriel Quiroga, 
he is primarily interested in the nationalistic ele- 
ments and draws striking contrasts bettveen the 
life of the consen’ative provincial towns and that 
of the swift-changing, cosmopolitan capital. His 
diameters range from the idealized prostitute (Nacha 
Regules, most widely translated of Spanish-Ameri- 
can novds) and the seduced teacher (his master- 
piece, The Normal-School Teacher') to the adamant 
and dogmatic Catholic ^Shadows of the Monastery). 
In strong contrast to his Mexican contemporary, 
Azuda, who describes life as it passes before him, 
Gdlvez is the historian who turns to an era that is 
past. This long-range vision is employed to great 
ads’antage in his outstanding trilogy Scenes from 
the Paraguayatt War and also in the fictionalized 
biographies of Yrigoyen (1934) and Rosas (1942). 

J. R. Spdl, Contemporary Sp.-Am. Lit. 
(Chapel Hill, N. C.), 1944. 

J. R. S. 

Gaeborg, Arne (Nonvegian, 1854-1924), the 
greatest poet and novdist of the landsmaal move- 
ment, and also one of the chief national prophets 
of Norway in modem times. He is knotvn espedally 
for the incisiveness of his mind; he was perhaps the 
most ludd intelligence of Scandinavia in his time.- 
But withal he possessed a brooding tenderness that 
found expression in hauntingly tense poems. His 
national songs are pure as the washed spring birch 
and possess the majesty of noble hymns. In 
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Haiigtussa (T/ic Hill htuoccut'), 1895, lie induced 
the poem, An .Elfm Land (Dcr stig av hav eit alve- 
land"), to many, the finest of its kind in Nonvegian 
literature. In The Lost Father, 1899, he furnished 
a gripping statement of the problem an honest and 
sensitive religious mind has to face' in the modem 
v.'orld. Garborg's style and mood change rapidly 
from brutal power and frankness to the most sensi- 
tive lyric undertones in minor key. 

Rolv Tliesen, A. G., 2 v. COslo), 1933- 
36; Erik Lie, A. G. (Oslo), I9i4- 

T. J. 

Gahctlaso de LA Vega (Spanish, 1501-36) was 
the subtle and tasteful inaugurator of the Italian 
school in Spanish lyrical poetry. A perfect gentle- 
man in imitation of Castigfione’s Courtier, be veiled 
his noble and melancholy love experiences in the 
beisdtching rhythms of his Eclogues and Sonnets 
(1543). Instead of theorizing in the Italian style, 
he polished and repolished his few poems until they 
became masterpieces of beauty and correctness. 
Tlius, though he shared the dews of his friend 
Boscan, he had a greater influence on later poets. 

H. Keniston, G. de la F.; a critical study 
of his life and works (N. Y.), 1922'. 

H. A. H. 

Gautier, Theophile (French, 1811-72), poet, 
painter, novelist, traveler, journalist, was the great 
devotee of plastic beauty. His poems (the best col- 
lections are Enamels and Cameos, 1852, and Espdiia, 
1845) reveal his idea of the 'transposition of the 
arts,’ that is, of giving in words the same impression 
as would be produced by a statue or a- painting. As 
a poet, he was thus of the school of the Parnassians 
and shares the qualities and defects of that school; 
his poems are amazingly accurate reproductions of 
plastic reality, but they are often a little empty, 
sacrificing the -idea to the effect. As a novelist 
^Mademoiselle de Maupin, 1835; Captain Fracasse, 
1863) he exhibits almost exactly the same ten- 
dencies. Unquestionably endowed with great talent 
for description, he was unfortunately unable to 
employ his abilities in the service of broad and 
general ideas and is thus condemned to the second 
rank. One critic said of him that “he holds a great 
place in French literature which he does not fill.” 

• J. G. Palache, G. and the . Romantics 
(N. Y.), 1926. 

R. J. N. 

Geel, -Jacob (Dutch, 1789-1862), critic and 
essayist. Besides bibliographical works, he trans- 
lated from English and German, e.g., Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey. His critical studies. Research 
and fantasy, are characterized by their ironical tone. 
Dutch prose writing lost much' of its romantic bom- 
bast through Geel’s influence. 


' 

Geijer, Erik Gustae (Swedish, 1783-1847), 
was bom into a family with literary interests, in 
Farmland, where his father owned a foundry. He 
studied at the University of Uppsala, and was espe- 
cially influenced by German philosophy. In the 
years 1809 and ’10, he visited England. Qmpres- 
sions of England 1809-ro, trans. E. Spriggs and C. 
Napier, 1932). He had contact with the neo- 
romantic school, but his position was rather ind^ 
pendent, and his most famous poems, e. g., Fikingcn 
(The Viking) and Odalbonden (The Peasant Free- 
holder), were published in Jduna (1811), tlic organ 
of Gotiska forhundet, a society for the promoting 
of interest in Swedish antiquity and the old Nori’e 
ideals. Among his other poems may be mentioned 
Den lille kolargossen (The Little Charcoal Burner 
Boy, 1814). From 1815, he devoted his time mostly 
to historical studies and became a pioneer in Swedish 
historical research; and only after 1838, when he 
had broken with the' neo-romantic school and its 
political conservatism, thereby losing many of his 
old friends, did he again find time .to mite poetry — 
Pd nydrsdagen (On New Yearns Day); Natthimlen 
(The Night Sky). Geijer composed his ovto melodics 
for some of his -poems. Highly gifted as a poet, 
scholar, and composer, Geijer was a fascinating per- 
sonality, and some of his poems are counted as gems 
among Swedish lyrics. 

A. Blanck, G. gotiska diktnhtg, 1918; G. 

Hedin, Arvet fran G., 1942. 

A. W. 

.George of Pisidia (first half of 7th c.) is the poet 
of Byzantine Literature. His Expedition of Heraclius, 
Heracliad and Recover)' of the True Cross celebrate 
the glorious exploits of his Emperor; they ring with 
the spirit of the crusader. The Attack of the Avars 
recounts with fervor and gratitude the salvation of 
Constantinople in 626 by the Mother of God. His 
longest work, the Hexameron, taking up the favorite 
story of. the Middle Ages, the creation, tells of the 
tenderness and beauty of God made manifest in the 
universe and its tiniest inhabitants. His lines On 
Human Life are noble; his epigrams, numerous and 
excellent. Tire medieval Greeks achieved master- 
pieces only in the h^n and the epigram. George 
of Pisidia, though hardly a great poet, can claim 
the distinction ' of being one of the ferv figures in 
Byzantine Literature to have attained a measure of 
success outside these categories. 

M.J..H., 

George, Stefan (German, 1868-1933), entered 
upon his literary career with ■ the avowed aiih ^ of 
stemming the tide of realism and naturalism which 
he, with his spiritual mentor Nietzsche, held responsi- 
ble for the disintegration of true cultural values such 
as beauty, personality, creativeness. Austerity of 
form, both in his verse and in his personal habits, 
was his first line of attack, followed by a painstaking 
deliberate effort to purify a language polluted by 
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prolific use for non-artistic purposes. That the rigid 
obsers-ance of esthetic canons must in time produce 
its adequate content and lead to the revelation of 
true standards of conduct was George’s basic belief, 
shared by a group of disciples, the George circle. 
For them Dcr Stent des Bundes C1914) and Das 
Neiie Reich (192.7), George’s last addition to his 
, many cycles of poems, embody a new religion of 
man deified through purification of his sensual in- 
stincts and spiritual reunion with the heroic virtues 
of the past. A few elect human beings will thus be 
transposed to higher levels of existence, there to 
. unite classical nobility m'th Christian candor. 

F. Wolters, S. G. und die Blatter fur die 
Kunst CBerlin), 1930. 

H. B. 

CEZEr-rx, Gumo (Belgian, 1830-99), the son 
of a Bruges gardener, entered the priesthood and 
was first a successful educator. Most of his life he 
was a parish priest. In 1858 he published an un- 
usual volume of poetry, the first of a long series. To 
Flemish poetry he brought a spontaneous meter and 
rhythm and a musical quality it had never attained 
since the Middle Ages. His themes were manifold: 
the fauna and flora, religious feasts, anniversaries, 
but they all had one underlying motive: his grati- 
tude to God. A pure Franciscan character, he end- 
lessly praised the Creator in all his creatures. It 
, took some time before his simple greatness was 
recognized, then Holland and Flanders greeted him 
as the most gifted lyrical poet the Lowlands pro- 
duced in the*'i9th c. He made an excellent transla- 
tion of Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

G. van Roosebroeck, G. G., the Mystic 
Poet of Flanders (Vinton, Iowa), 1919. 

J.-A. G. 

Gibran, Khalii.. See Jibran. 

Gide, Anbre (French, b. 1869), is France’s great 
modem novelist of the human personality. In a 
series of fine novels (The Intmoralist, 1902; Strait 
is the Gate, 1909; The Pastoral Sytnphony, 1920; 
Should the Seed Not Die, 1924; and The Counter- 
feiters, 1926) he has e-xposed his doctrine of indi- 
vidualistic morality, rejecting the common disci- 
plines of society in favor of the full and untram- 
meled development of the ego, tvith its uiueasoning 
impulses and its urge toward what he calls ‘gratu- 
itous act.’ But ivith this excessively ‘modem’ point 
of view, Gide has remained a pure stylist in the 
classic tradition, clear, simple, precise, sometimes 
even a little prosaie His latest works have, unfor- 
tunately, shown some decline from the early high 
excellence, but his reputation as one of the great 
contemporary novelists is well established. 

K. Marin, A. G. and the Crisis of Modem 
Thought (N. Y.), 1943. 

R. J. N. 

Ginsberg, Asher. See Ahad ha-’ Am. 


Glasgow, Ellen [Anberson Gholson] (U.S.A., 
1874-1945), i\as a Southem-bom novelist known 
for sanity, balance, and a fastidious attention to 
freshness and lucidity of style Keenly responsive 
to altering literaty tastes during her long career, she 
achieved a considerable variety of tone, ranging 
from the distinct realism of Barren Ground, through 
such satiric novels of manners as T 7 ie Sheltered Life 
(1932), to vivid short stories of the psychic in The 
Shadou’y Third (1923). But her basic psycliological 
realism, which she used primarily to tell the story 
of indiudual people, is made sharply discriminative 
by her personal artistic idealism and dislike for the 
sensational. A Certain Measure; An Interpretation 
of Prose Fiction (1943), an e.xp3ndcd collection of 
her prefaces for the Virginia Edition of her works 
(12 V., 1938), reveals the rather conservative but 
steady humanistic realism of her own art and 
philosophy. E. C. S. 

Glycas or SiciDiTES, Michael (Byzantine, 1135- 
99)> gained great prominence as a theologian by his 
novel theories on the Eucharist. In the domain of 
letters, he deserves our special attention for his 
effort to bring Bj’zantine Literature into close toucli 
with the characteristic life and spirit of the medieval 
Greek. His Chronicle (to m8 a.d.) weaves into 
the conventional account of the creation the animal 
lore dear to the Middle Ages: the phoenix, the 
unicorn, the pelican that sacrifices its life blood to 
feed its young. In a little svotk on religion he im- 
parts instmetion by commentaries on homely prov- 
erbs, mixing prose and brief poems. Nc\-ertheless, 
despite his penchant for the popular, he ventured 
to use the vernacular only once, in his petition to 
the Emperor Manuel. Glycus injected a fresh and 
original note into B)’zantine Literature, and his hon- 
est interest in the folk ivins our sj-mpathy and 
respect. 

V. Grumel, M. G., in Dictionnaire de 
theologie catholique, X, 1705-7; M. 
Jugic, Messe, {bid., 1339-43. 

M. J. H. 

Goethe, Johann Woleganc von (German, 
1749-1832), Germany’s greatest poet, endowed 
with a genius of universal scope. His works, which 
he called "fragments of a great confession,’’ reflect 
the panorama of experience throughout his long life, 
in which flowed every current of the time, and in 
which cvety influence was absorbed and developed. 
From tlie start he seemed to be seeking a magic 
formula with which to conjure the forces of nature, 
so that he might receive the revelation of reality 
and the power to create his own world. Yet he ivas 
not only Prometheus, he was Ganjmede as ivell. 
Tivo souls dwelt in his breast: he was the "image 
of the godhead," but also the "horribly writhing 
worm." In his life he was both the spirit of the 
Storm and Stress and the Olympian of Weimar. In 
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his writings his style ranges from passionate freedom 
to serene reserve, but always with a simple direct- 
ness and adequacy of expression, a harmony of form 
and content, that make for supereme artistry. His 
poems, released from the oppressive formalism of 
rationalistic rules, include every type of verse, the 
popular ones in each genre being more numerous 
than one can mention. There are folksongs like The 
Heathrose and The King in Thule; ballads like The 
Fishennnn, Erlking, and The Sorcerer’s Apprentice; 
lyrics, deep and pure in their emotion, like Welcome 
and Goodbye, I<Iightsongs of a Wanderer, Gretchen’s 
My Peace is Gone, and the Elegies; dithyramhic 
odes of great force like The Song of the Spirits over 
the Waters and The Divine; a vast epigrammatic 
literature, such as the Xenien; and poems of oriental 
beauty in the Western-Eastern Divan. Goethe’s con- 
tribution to fiction came too early in the history of 
the genre to he more than experimental in form, 
but it became the basis for me development of 
German fiction. His epistolary novel The Sorrows of 
Young Werther 0774') be said to begirt mod- 
em German literature, with’ its poignant study of a 
soul in travail. Many varied adventures and sepa- 
rate stories are woven in the loosely constructed edu- 
cational novel Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship 
0796) and Wilhelm Meister's Travels (i8ai). In 
the psychological novel Elective Affinities (1809), 
Goethe cultivates an objective, classical style. In 
Hermann and Dorothea (1798) he imitated Homer 
in a hexameter epic of a pure love against a back- 
ground of the French revolution. Goethe enriclicd 
German drama by his affirmation and imitation of 
Shakespeare and by his creation of plays in tradi- 
tional forms: carnival plays, "Singspiele,” and social 
dramas. Freedom was his theme: in Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen Ci773)> the dramatized chronicle of a 
free and noble spirit; in Egmont (1775), the drama 
of the revolt of tlie Netherlands; in Iphigcnia in 
Tauris 0779, 1787), die flawless, classical drama 
-of humanitarianism; in Torquato Tasso Ct79o), the 
drama of a poet’s experience; and in the Gothic 
Faust 01775-1832), the great drama of modem 
man’s striving for the moment of complete happiness 
and beauty. Goethe’s tremendous creativity also pro- 
duced important works in other fields: his auto- 
biography Truth and Fiction C1811-12), the diaries 
of iris travels, his letters (tlie correspondence with 
Schiller forms a study in aesthetics), essays on art 
and literature, and scientific studies, such as the 
biological papers, including one on the discovery of 
the intermaxillary bone 07^4)’> the Theory of 
Colors Cl 786-1 806); On the Metamorphoses of 
Plants Cl 790). The imprint of Goethe’s genius on 
German literature in form and e.xpression is all- 
pervasive; in world literature and thought he is an 
inestimable force toward- realism. 

Barker Fairley, G. as Revealed in his Poetry 
1932- S. L. S. 
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Gogoi,, NiEOLAy VAsri-YEViCH CRussian, 1809?- 
52), was a distin^ished prose writer on the edge 
of the Pushkin* circle. Ddicate in health, a native 
of the south, he pictured the Ukrainian or “Little 
Russian’’ landscape and folk legends in a whimsical 
and attractive way, emphasizing in each figure some 
one characteristic that is really a caricature but that 
makes the figure immortal in literature. Author of 
the best comedy in Russian, The Inspector General 
he prided himself that his work was for the moral 
improvement of the Russian people, but almost every 
character he conceived proved to be negative, hu- 
morous, or drab. The ideal of a Russia reformed on 
the conserv'ative and Slavophile pattern, was beyond 
his grasp. His attempts to reform Chichickov in, 
Dead Souls did not satisfy him and his efforts to 

E ch to his people only brought ridicule upon 
. He became the prey of a religious mania and 
practically committed suicide. His story The Cloak 
first roused the sentimental and radical sympathy in 
literature for the oppressed and humiliated. Belief 
in spirits and devils was an important part of bis 
intellectual make-up. He is one of the most Russian 
of Russian authors. His reputation is constantly 
rising. 

J. Lavrin, G. CLondon & N. 'Y.), 1925. 

C. A. M. 

Goldfaden, Abraham (Yiddish, 1840-1908), 
“father of the modem Yiddish Theatre," poet and 
conmoser. Bom in a small town in the Ukraine, he 
graduated from the state rabbinical seminary in 
Zhitomir. He tvrote popular and Maskillic songs, 
depicting typical clraracters of his Jewish environ- 
ment, dien tender Zionist poems. Edited (with J. J. 
Linietshy) the weekly Yiskolik. In 1876 he fotmded 
the first modem Yiddish theatre, in Ya'ssy, Romania. 
Later he directed a theatre' in Russia till its closing 
in 1883, by order of the Czarist regime. He wrote 
the text and the music to a large number of op- 
erettas, which were at first Inunorous and descrip- 
tive of the mode of life (e.g.. The 'Two Kttni- 
Lemlchh; Shmendrik) and later historical-national 
and full of pathos (e.g.. Bar Kokliba; Shulamis.). 

J. Shatzky, ed., G. Bukh (N. Y.), 1926. 

Y. M. 

Goldoni, Carlo (1707-93), is die outstanding 
Italian writer of comedies. His earliest (The Clever 
Lady, 1743; The Clever Widow, 1748) served to 
initiate a reform of the Italian theatre (particularly 
at Venice, the scene of Goldoni’s actiwties) and to 
displace the decadent commedia dell’arte. The com- 
edies of the following years (The Coffee-House, 
1751; The Mistress of the Inn, 1752; Rustia, 
The Hew House, and A Curious Accident, tyoo] 
The Quarrels of Chioggia, 1761) were the high 
point of his career. After setding in Paris in tySz, 
Goldoni’s productivity, declined, but The Fait 
(2763) and The Diqmopd in the Rough (1771? 
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are among liis best works. Goldoni’s comedies are 
chiefly based on humor inherent in situations and 
characters, with skillful construction and careful 
observation of the Venetian scene. 

H. G. Ghatfield Taylor, G., a hiography 
(N. Y.), 1913; J. S. Kennard, G. and 
the Venice of his time CN. Y.), igao. 

R. A. H. Jr. 

Goldsmith, Oliver (English, 1728-74), was 
one of the most versatile writers of the i8th c. A 
poor student, he was refused holy orders; he tried 
several professions before he launched into literature 
with The Vicar of Wakefield. In his formal, classi- 
cal verse and his polished couplets he resembled 
other t8th c. writers; his tenderness and humor, 
however, his homely subjects and the warm human 
s)Tnpathy with -which he described them, as in the 
poem The Deserted Village, made him one of the 
forerunners of the gathering romantic school. Al- 
though he was a success at rvriting— to his poetry and 
fiction adding a pleasant comedy. She Stoops to 
Conquer — he was a total failure at living, and died 
a pauper. 

W. Black, G. 

F. F. M. 

Gongora y Argote, Luis de (Spanish, 1561- 
1627), was the founder of the Baroque style in 
Spanish poetry. Taking, e.g., a mythological subject 
such as Polyphemus and Galathea (-1613), he pre- 
sents a rather sensuous love story, but so that the 
allusions are intelligible only to the learned reader 
(culteranismo) and the ideas are cast into the most 
surprising conceits of thought (conceptismo). This 
development of a colorful and witty, odd, circum- 
stantial, obscure, use of figures corresponding, how- 
ever, to certain traditional propensities of the Iberic 
soul, hence was quite compatible noth genuine sin- 
cerity and beauty — though his followers carried 
gongorism to excess. 

. E. K. Kane, Gongorism and the Golden 
Age (Chapel KQll, N. C.), 1928; L. P. 
Thomas, Don L. de G. (Paris), 1932. 

H. A. H. 

Gonzalez Prada, Manuel (Peruvian, 1848- 
1918), was a ruthless critic, an inditer of vitrolic 
verse, and a leader of Peruvian thought. Outraged 
by the defeat of Peru by Chile, he began to attack 
the incompetent government; later his battle cry, 
“The old to the grave, the young to the task,” stirred 
many to action. With his pen he urged the renova- 
tion of the whole political system; attacked religious, 
political, and intellectual bigotry without mercy; 
and paved the way for the formation of the Aprista 
party. Inflexible and incorruptible, he inspired the 
youth of his country with a new conscience and a 
new faith. His poetry, in which he introduced many 
words and verse forms vmknown to Spanish Amer- 
ica, includes Lower Case Letters, Presbyterians, an'd 
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Exotics; while many of his best essays, bitter and 
cutting in tone, are included in Free Pages and 
Honrs of Struggle. Some eight volumes of his works 
were posthumously published (1933-1940). 

I. Goldberg, “A Peruvian Iconoclast,” 
American Merairy, Nov., 1925; L. A. 
Sdnehez, Don Nlanuel (Lima), 1930, 
(Santiago), 1937; Introd. by Carlos 
Garcia Prada to the Antologia po&tica 
de M. G. P. (Mexico), 1940 (JCldsicos 
de America, I.) 

J. R. S. 

Gordon, Judah Loeb (Hebrew, 1830-92), the 
leading Hebrew poet and writer of the Haskalah, 
was bom in Vilna, Lithuania, of a well-to-do cul- 
tured family. He received a thorough Hebrew and 
secular education, and became an ardent advocate of 
the Enlightenment. A facile and capable writer, his 
poems are distinguished for their flowing and easy 
swle, rich and colorful metaphor, rather than depth 
of emotion or lofty thought. He devoted his pe’n, 
both in prose and in poetry, toward the spread of ' 
enlightenment and education. He satirized the old- 
fashioned orthodox rabbis, their manners, their 
customs. He combatted ignorance, advocated secular 
learning and the way of life of the Gentile world. 
For this, he was denounced to Russian authorities as 
a revolutionary and spent some time in prison. How- 
ever, the younger generation devoured his poems 
and his satirical essays. He was of inestimable serv- 
ice to the spread of enlightenment and reform 
among the Jews in Russia. The pogroms and perse- 
cutions of the i88o’s disillusioned him of his ideas 
of assimilation. He wrote a few poems in a new 
vein, in the spirit of the new nationalistic move- 
ment; but he could not adjust himself entirely to 
the new trend of ideas, and died a broken-hearted 
man. 

A. B. Rhine, Leon Gordon (Phila.), 1910. 

L. A. 

Gorky, Maxim (pseud, of Aleksyey Nikolayevich 
Pyeshkov, Russian, 1869-1939), was bom in Nizhni 
Novgorod (now Gorky). He lived his early life and 
received his education under almost incredible con- 
ditions, but remained healthy and optimistic, though 
he assumed the pen name “Maxim the Bitter.” Ftis 
early stories show a sort of inverted romanticism, for 
his outcast heroes live harder than do the usual men 
of all ages and classes. Later he became active in 
revolutionary circles, a friend of Lenin, and endeav- 
ored to lead the movement rvith his novels. They 
only lost him popularity. Expelled from Russia, he 
came to America, where his e.xperiences were any- 
thing but pleasing. Later, at Capri, he wrote his 
best autobiographic novels, as My Childhood, 
Among Peo’jfle and My University Days. ' These 
reveal his appreciation of the good, and his ideal- 
ism, while giving a frank picture of his experiences. 
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With the outbreak of the Revolution, he tvas the 
outstanding . author who declared for the Soviet 
regime; at the same time, he led the efforts to save 
the old Russian culture. He was the tutor of the 
early generations of Soviet' authors hut he himself 
wrote little about the new regime. Even his Life of 
Klim Samgin describes the revolutionary movement 
before 1917. His masterpieces are now considered to 
be his short stories and his autobiography, although 
his play The Lower Depths is extremely popular 
abroad. There can be little doubt that he is, thus far, 
the greatest Russian author of the 20th c. 

A. .Kaun, M. G. and his Russia CN. Y.), 
1931. C. A. M. 

Goronwy Ddu o Fon. See Owen, Goronwy. 

GiUbbe, Christian Dietrich CGerman, 1801- 
36), was a dramatist who attempted to create a 
national historical German drama in a projected 
series of Hohenstaufen plays; contributed a very 
humorous satiric comedy. Wit, Satire, Irony and 
Deeper Significance C1827]); and developed a vividly 
realistic dramaturgy, particularly in the treatment 
of masses, as in Napoleon, or The Hundred Days 
C1935) and Hannibal C1838). Grabbe’s imagina- 
tion was perhaps greater than his power, but the 
vision and technique of his dramas inspired later 
dramatists from Hauptmann and Wedekind to 
Johst, in whose tragedy. The Lonely Man 
Grabbe appears as the magnificent fool of society. 

J. G. Roberston, A Hist, of German Lit. 
CN. Y.), 1930. S. L. S. 

Gracian y MoRAi.ES, Baltasar (Spanish, 1601- 
58), was the introspective analyst of decaying Cas- 
tilian glory. His The Mean Critic (1651-2), like 
Hamlet, opposes the natural man of uncritical ac- 
tion to the -cautious, civilized, self-examining man. 
His proposals for a new education, to bring forth 
a discreet hero, are full of a poised pessimism, which 
gained him the admiration of Schopenhauer. Trying 
to overcome the gongoristic preciosity,- he was him- 
self an artificial thinker and an obscure writer. 

Aubrey F. G. Bell, B. G. (Oxford), 1921. 

H. A. H. 

Granada, Ltiis de (Spanish, 1504-88), is tlic 
typical Renaissance ascetic writer and preacher. His 
moral themes, especially in his Guide For Sinners 
(1567), are so steeped in his ponderings over tlic 
beauty of nature that the amazing descriptions some- 
times overpower the ascetic concern. His Ciceronian 
style, in close imitation of the Latin rhetoric, devel- 
oped ^ the most redundant yet balanced prose of 
classical Spain. 

Allison Peers, Studies of the Spanish Mys- 
tics, I (N. Y.), 1927. H. A. H. 

Gray,- Thomas (English, 1716-71), in the grow- 
ing romantic temper, found beauty in picturesque 
landscape. In his first period, his odes, though clas- 


sical, in quality, in metrical form and sympathy with 
nature tend toward the romantic. The second pe- 
riod, to which the Elegy in a Cowitry Churchyard - 
belongs, shows the breaking of the conventional 
forms in his writing, and the harmonizing of clas- 
sical and romantic elements. In the, third period, 
there is romantic experimentation, as in his trans- 
lations of old Norse material. Gray’s power lay in 
his choice of words, his simple figures, his crafts- 
^ manship in placing every line in its proper place 
and context. ' ' 

E. Gosse, Life of G 

F. F. M. 

Gregoras, NicEPHORUSj(Byzantine, 1295-1369), 
the preeminent scholar of the last 200 years of the 
Byzantine Empire, resembles Photius* and Psellus* 
not only in rivahng their mastery of aU knowledge, 
but in his distinguished career as teacher and pubh'c 
official. Though a layman, he was the foranost 
philosopher, theologian, and controversialist of his 
day, and in hagiography his name comes second 
only to that of SjTneon Metaphrastes.- His 'greatest 
achievements lay in astronomy; he calctJated the 
exact error in tlie Julian calendar and proposed a 
reform. Worthy of special mention among his nu- 
merous other works are his voluminous conespond- 
ence and his History (1204-1359), largely a per- 
sonal and somewhat partisan narrative,, but an im- 
portant source for - the period. What makes him 
forever memorable is his lofty character. 'To thine 
own self be true,” might wdl have been inscribed 
on his tomb. He had the rare courage to' stand firm 
in his convictions in the face of the fanaticism of 
his fellow countrjmen and the hostility of -an em- 
peror, John Cantacuzenus. He was disgraced and 
imprisoned. He died in obscurity. 

R. Guilland, Essai sur N. G. (Paris), 1926. , 

M. J. H. 

Gregory the Great, Pope (540-604), was of 
Roman senatorial rank, but abandoned a political 
career for monastic life. Elected Pope (590); sent 
missionaries to England. In cast of mind "a medieval 
man,” he is more interested in the supernatural 
than in the -natural. Reformed the Liturgy and 
showed Roman genius for administration in govern- 
ing Papal domains. His Latin Dialogttes and scrip- ■ 
tural commentaries abound in the practice of allfr 
gory, a search for hidden spiritual meaning behind 
the literal meaning of the words. Sought to supplant 
tlie fables of Paganism by stories of Christian saints 
and heroes. Less intellectual than Boethius,* he 
.became the spiritual father of the Middle Ages. His 
Letters are the mirror of the efficient administrator, 
in contact with all needs and details of his spiritual 
and temporal realm. ' - . 

H. H. Howorth, St. G. the Great (N. Y.), 


1912. 
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Gregory Nazianzen (of Nazianzus, in Cappa- 
docia; Greek, ca. 329-389 a.d.), life-long friend of 
St. Basil, and Basil’s brother Gregory of Nyssa, like- 
wise gave up a secular career as a teacher of rhetoric 
to become a monk and then a bishop — he accepted 
the episcopal dignity much against his will. Highly 
gifted as a writer of prose and poetry, he was a com- 
plete master of ancient rhetorical theory and prac- 
tice. -.He was called "the theologian,” but he was 
rather a great orator thoroughly versed in theology, 
not a great speculative thinker like Gregory of 
Nyssa. His language is rich, harmonious, precise, 
and forceful. The Byzantines called him “the Chris- 
tian Demosthenes." His chief works are: 45 ora- 
tions, notably that on the death of his friend Basil, 
those against Julian the Apostate, and the apology 
for his resignation as bishop of Constantinople; 245 
letters, largely, personal in character and mitten in 
accordance mth definite canons of epistolary style; 
poems, of which may be mentioned the De vita sua 
in iambic trimeter, and especially the Hymnus 
vesperiinus and the Exhortatio ad virgiites which are 
the oldest accentual poems in Greek literature. 

. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte dcr ahkirch- 
lichen Literaltir, III, zd ed. CFreiburg 
im BreisgauJ, 1923. p 

Gregory op Nyssa (Greek, ca. 335-394 a.d.), 
the younger brother of St. Basil and friend of 
Gregory Nazianzen, e.NcelIed both as a theologian 
and as 'a philosopher. No Christian writer of the 
4th c. equalled him in his knowledge and under- 
standing of pagan Greek phUosopny, especially 
Plato. A teacher of rhetoric before he became a 
monk and then a bishop, he reflects in his style the 
strong influence of the rhetorical theory and prac- 
tice of his age. Of his works it mil suffice to men- 
tion: the Oratio catechetica, a systematic exposition 
of the principal Christian dogmas and their defense 
against heretics, Jews, and pagans; the dialogue, De 
Aniina et resunectione, of special interest because 
it is ,a conscious imitation of Plato’s Phaedo; the 
De Virgiiiitate, the most important of his ascetical 
works; panegyrics on certain saints and funeral ora- 
tions — the latter especially show an interesting 
adaptation of the pagan funeral oration, with all its 
topoi, to Christian use; 26 carefully composed let- 
ters, largely personal in character, the most interest- 
ing being perhaps the second, which deals with the 
abuses of pilgrimages. Gregory enjoyed a high repu- 
tation as an orator in his own age, but he lacks the 
noble simplicity of Saint Basil and the rich brilliance 
of Gregory Nazianzen. 

O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirch- 
lichen Literaltir, III, 2d ed (Freiburg 
,im Breisgau), 1923. p 

Grieg, Nordahl (Nonvegian, 1902-43), out- 
standing poet, novelist, dramatist. Of a distinguished 


family, he became interested chiefly in the life and 
lot of the poor. Although not actively a labor propa- 
gandist, he leaned toward the socialist gospel and 
spent some time in Russia studying the new Soviet 
drama. From this angle came his vigorous play. Our 
Glory and Our Power (Var acre og vdr makt), 1935. 
Meanwhile Grieg had also deepened his insight into 
the meaning of national loyalties. In 1929 he pub- 
lished the collection of poems entitled Nonvay in 
Our Hearts, in which he tried to purge from the- 
love of country all the false elements of jingoism 
and boastfulness. It was this lover of his country, 
in harmony with the Grieg of the conunon man, 
who became the patriot leader from the beginning 
of the Hitler war in Nonvay. From 1940 onward 
he wrote some of the most stirring national songs. 
He died in an air attack on Berlin in December, 
1943. 

K. Elster, Vol. VI, Norsk Litteraturhistorie, 
2d ed. (Oslo), 1934; Vol. IV, Norsk 
Biografisk Leksikon (Oslo), 1929. 

T. J. 

Grillparzer, Franz (Austrian, i79r-i872), is 
the leading classical dramatist of Austria, whose 
dramas, written in verse of rare melody and beauty, 
unite the idealistic and imaginative attitudes of his 
time with modem psychology. He develops the 
milieu of his dramas realistically and with contem- 
porary reference, whether in his magnificent triloCT 
on the Medea theme, The Golden Fleece (1820); 
in historical dramas treating the problem of the 
ruler who is both divine and human (King Ottokar's 
Fortune and End, 1824; A Faithful Servant of His 
Master, 1828; and the posthumously published ThS' 
Quarrel of the Brothers in Hapsburg and The 
Jewess of Toledo"); in dramas on the conflicts of 
the artist iSappho, 1818), of fmstrated love (The 
Waves of the Sea and of Love, 1831), of over- 
weening ambition (The Dream of Life, 1834), of 
the struggle for trath (Woe to Him That Liesl, 
1838). Despite the problematic themes of his plays, 
the lyric tone prev^s, particularly since his mood 
is one of disappointment and resignation, a modem 
pessimism that considers happiness a shadow and 
fame an empty dream. 

S. Liptzin, Hist. Survey of German Lit. 
(N. Y.), 1936. 

S. L. S. 

Grufeydd, William John (Welsh, h. 1881), is 
one of those that, at the Bangor Eisteddfod of 1902, 
brought a new spirit into Welsh poetry. His later 
poetry has deepened and has shaken off foreign 
influences. He has written two plays, besides stories, 
essays, and a volume of Old Memories (Hen Atgo- 
fion). As Professor of Welsh Literature at Uiuver- 
sity College, Cardiff, he has published a number of 
scholarly works. Since 1922 he has been editor of 
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Y JJenoT, the leading Welsh literaiy magazine, 
and has been influential in directing the develop- 
ment o£ contemporary Welsh literature. 

Llew G. Williams, TJze Poetry ofW.J.G. 
in Welsh Outlook, VI (.1919^- 

J. J. P. 

GRtnsiiTviG, N. F. S. CDanish, 1783-1872). The 
greatest influence in Danish literature, culture, and 
folk life, moulding it into selfconscious form, and 
giving it national expression. His historical and 
mythological works are invaluable; his poetry in- 
spirational. Among his poetic contributions are his 
hymns, which are incomparably majestic. 

G. M. V. 

GoDMUimssoN, Kkistmann CIcelandic, b. 1902), 
whose major works until a few years ago were 
written in Norwegian and have won him wide 
recognition outside his native Iceland and Scan- 
dinavia, has revealed uncommon narrative skill, mas- 
tery of life-like characterization, and psychological 
penetration in such works as Livets morgen (The 
Morning of Life; 1929); Den hlaa kyst (The Blue 
Coast; 1931); Det hellige fjell (The Holy Moun- 
tain; 193a), and Gudinnen og Oksen (Winged 
Citadel; 1938), not least in the two last-named, 
where his imaginative and descriptive qualities, to- 
gether with his vigorous and varied style, are seen 
to excellent advantage. His first novd written in 
Icelandic since his return to his native land some 
year? ago, NdtttroUid glottir (The Giant Grins; 
I943)» is also a noteworthy work with respect alike 
to plot-construction, to characterization and to style. 
Narrative art of a high order also characterizes many 
of his short stories. 

S. Einarsson, ‘Tive Icelandic Novelists,” 
Books Abroad, July, 1942; R. Beck, 
Icelandic Poems and Stories (Princeton 
and N. Y.), 1943. 

R. B. 

GniRAJLDES, Ricardo (1886-1927), Argentine 
novelist and short story writer, spent his life when 
not in Europe either in Buenos Aires or on the an- 
cestral estanda. He wrote El cencerro de cristal 
(1915), a volume of vers^ Cuentos de muerte y de 
sangre (1915), a collection of sketches; Raucho 
(1917), a biographical novel including sketches of 
life in Buenos Aires and Paris; Rasaura (1922), a 
novelette of small town life in the Argentine; 
Xaimaca (1923), an account of a jotuney up the 
west coast of South America; and his miterpiece, 
Don Segundo Sombra (1926; trans. 1935), which 
contains his celebrated .diction of the gauciio type. 
In 1924 he collaborated with Jorge Luis Borges in 
establishing the literary periodic^ Proa and con- 
tinued to contribute to it Posthumously the Poemas 
solitarios, Poemas misticos and Sets relates were 


published. His chief importance as a writer lies in 
his portrayal,- in original but highly artificial styh 
of ranch life in the Argentine. ^ ’’ 

J. R. S. 

GniRAnT DE Boriv-eii. (Provenfal troubadour, 
fl. 1175-1220), native of Dordogne, in he vidnity 
of Perigueux, was known as he "master of trou. 
badours.” Of his poems, 77 have survived, chiefly 
chansons, and some sirventes. He was very sldlfid 
in his technique, making frequent use of dialogue. 
He argued against he trobar clus, but he some- 
times was a little obscure himself. His sinceiity and 
elevated tone are marked hroughout his woiL He 
had various patrons, including zWonso VIII, Alfonso 
n, and he Viscount of Limoges. 

U.T. H.,Jr., 

Gonnaesson, Gdnnar (Icelanh'c, h. 1889), re- 
sided until recently in Denmark and wrote in 
Danish he novels that have earned him inter- 
national reputation. Among his most important 
svorks are the stories Borgslaegtens Historie (The 
Story of the Borg Family, 1912-14; abridged Eng. 
version. Guest the One-Eyed'), a gripping story on a 
powerful heme; Edbrodre (Sworn Brothers, 1918), 
a fine historical novel; Salige ere de ehfoldige (Seven 
Days’ Darkness, 1920), a profound psychological 
study and a very original and highly provocative 
book. The strongly autobiographical 5 v. series 
Kirken paa Bjerget (The Church on the Mountain, 
1923-28; he first 3 V. in Eng., Ships in the Sky and 
The Night and the Dream), is probably, however, 
he auhor’s greatest work. He is noted for bis 
insight, excelling in revealing he iimermost soul- 
life of his characters, and also possesses great tech- 
nical sMU, which is apparent not only in his novels 
but no less in his short stories and literary essays. 

S. Einarsson, 'Tive Icelandic Novelists,” 
Books Abroad, July, 1942; ‘Return of 
An Icelander," The Ametican-Scandi- 
navian Review, Sept., 1941. 

R. B. 

GuTHRiE-SMnH, WniiAM Herbert (b. 1861), 
New Zealand writer and naturalist, came from Scot- 
land to New Zealand in 1880 as a cadet on a she^ 
station and settled dosvri in his own station, Tutira, 
in he Noth Island in 1882. After, several volumes 
on wild life and the countryside he published in 
1926, Tutira, the Story of a New Zealand Sheep 
Station. It is a remarkable volume, he history of a 
few acres which in he end becomes a microcosni 
of he whole Dominion of New Zealand. Geog- 
raphy, geology, topography, anthropology, and hu- 
man philosophy' all find a place. It is not merely the 
history of he sheep station. It is he history 
whole process by which settlers feom he British 
Isles have come and remained, sometimes un- 
willingly, in a strange country, rmh in he end they 
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find tbat they belong not to Britain but to their 
adopted Dominion. 

E. H. MacCormack, Letters and Arts in 
New Zealand OVellington), 1940. 

I. A. G. 

Gutzkow, Kahi. CGcxman, 1811-78), dramatist, 
novelist, publicbt, was a leader of the Young Ger- 
man group whose writings were banned in 1835. In 
the novclle Wally the Doubter Cipss). he boldly 
advocates tlic “glorification of tlie flesh”; in the 
classical drama Uriel Acosta (1847)1 he pleads for 
religious freedom; in tlic novel The Knights of the 
Spirit (1850-52), he treats die problem of political 
power. The panoramic pattern of die Nebcncin- 
andcT, the simultaneous development of plot, in 
diis novel became the model for the German social 
novel. In his plays, novels, and journalistic writings 
Gutzkow gave point to the radical trend of thought 
of his time. 

S. Liptzin, Hist. Surrey of German Lit. 
(N. Y.), 1936. 

S. L. S. 

Gwas Myhai.. See jenner, Henry. 

IIatiz (Muhammad Shams al-Din; Iranian; ca. 
*325-1389), die greatest of the lyric poets of Iran, 
like his eminent predecessor Sa'di, is often called 
Shirazi, a native of Shiraz. He enjoyed the favors 
of many princes and riders of his time, especially 
those of the Muznffari dynasty. His fame also ex- 
tended beyond Iran, and he received many flattering 
imitations from the rulers of neighboring lands, 
which he flatly refused. His poeti^ compositions 
are remarkable for their melody, rhythm, and beauty 
of style. The rose and the nightingale, love and 
ivine, all in symboh'c and mystical language, form 
the dieme of liis verses. His power of c.\prcssion is 
unequalled by any other Iranian poet, except Sa'di. 
Besides his ghazals, or odes, for which he is famous, 
his Divan comprises panegyrics, quatrains, double 
thymes, fragments and pento-rhymes. His poems 
were collected by Muhammad Gulandam, who 
also edited his DiviJii. 

H. Wilbcrforce Clark, The Divan (Cal- 
cutta), tSpi. 

■ M. A. S. 

HACAnm, GuDMUNDun Gislason (Icelandic, b. 
1898), outstanding novelist, has pubbshed several 
volumes of short stories of everyday life, especially 
of the life of the Icelandic fishermen, splendidly 
told talcs, revealing, sympathetic. He has also written 
a number of significant novels, including Kristrun i 
Hamravtk (1933), a great stylistic achievement; 
Sturla j Vogunt (1938), a rich work conceived on 
a grand scale; Blitt laetur vcroldin (Pleasant Appears 
the World, 1943), a very well-told story, marked by 
penetrating insight and die author’s characteristic 
humor, M 6 dir Island (Mother Iceland, 1945), a 
vivid story, dealing with Iceland during the stay of 


Americaii forces in the country. His biographies are 
noted for their narrative excellence and cultural 
significance. 

S. Einarsson, ‘Tive Icelandic Noiulists,” 
Boohs Abroad, July, 1942; R. Beck, 
Icelandic Poems and Stories (Princeton 

& N. Y.), 1943- B. 

I-LujnmrsMA BnorHERS (Frisian) were the best 
known and the most popular writers in their lan- 
guage during a large part of the igtb c. Their prose 
and poetic works are collected in Rhjmes and Tales, 
1871 (5tb ed., 1918). The volume contains endur- 
ing verse, especially folksongs, by Eeltsje (1797- 
1858), who because of bis studies in Heidelberg, 
had come under the influence of German romanti- 
dsm. There is a more rationalistic trend in the 
contributions of his brother Joast Hiddes (1789- 
1869), who gained considerable reputation as a 
philologist and through such works as Tribute to 
Gysbert Japiks, 2 v., 1824-27, and Literary Glean- 
ings, 1840, did much to bring about a true appre- 
ciation of Gysbert Japiks. 

Dr. G. A. Wumkes, Introd. to Rimen en 
Teltsjes (Ljouwert), 1918. 

B. J. F. 

Haievi. See Judah Halevi. 

Hai.ui0rton, Thomas CHANDr.ER (Canadian, 
1796-1865), was one of the first great American 
humorists. In his The Clockmaker Or The Sayings 
And Doings Of Samuel Slick Of SUckville, first 
published serially in The Novascotian of 1835, he 
satirized the maimers, customs, and prejudices of 
Iris fellow colonials and Americans; and tri^ to unite 
all English-speaking peoples. He was fint on the 
North American continent to write what could not 
have been written by a European. Not only was bis 
material new but so were his manner, tone, and 
attitude. He made popular humorous exaggeration 
and comic characterization in dialect, and created 
in Sam Slick, the Yankee pedlar, one of the great 
characters of English bterature. 

J. D. Logan, T. C. H. (Toronto), 1923. 

C. J. V. 

Haiude Edib. See Adivar. 

Hallcrimsson, JorrAS (Icelandic, 1807-45), who 
shares with Bjami Thorarensen the foremost place 
in Icelandic literature during the early 19th c., was 
one of the founders of the important aimual Fjobtir 
(1835-46), dedicated to the purpose of arousing 
their countrymen and of improving their literary 
taste and purging their native tongue of foreign 
importations and imitations, and was a central figure 
in that crusade of far-reaching consequences for the 
purification of the Icelandic language. A master of 
exquisite lyric form and unusually pure diction, he 
was a Romanticist, deeply influenced by -Heine; 
there is, however, much classical restraint in his 
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poems, and the impact of Old Icelandic literature 
upon him is pronoxmced. His descriptive poems have 
imusual charm and reveal the keen eye of the nat- 
ural scientist for the peculiar beauty of Iceland. 
His popularity remains undiminished and he has 
had great influence on succeeding writers. 

W. KirkconneU, The N. Am. Book of 
Icelandic Verse (N. Y. & Montreal), 
1930; R. Beck, Icelandic Poems and 
Stories CPnnceton & N. Y., 1943). 

R. B. 

Hamsun, Knut (Norwegian, h. 1859); distin- 
guished novelist. He came into the foreground in 
1890 with the novel Hunger. The strikingly new 
tone in his works had been heard in other lands, 
notably with Dostoyevsky* in Russia. A constant 
preoccupation with lyric personal nuances of feeling 
and caprices of thought keeps the Hamsun reader 
in a state of eager surprise. The lonely romantic 
figtue near the foothghts of the story is always 
Hamsun’s chief concern; where a milieu is por- 
trayed, it is generally only for the purpose of en- 
hancing the effect of this figure. Hamsun is unsur- 
passed in the impressionistic brilliance of his style. 
His works have a tendency to play with the sordid 
in human nature, hut in novels such as Victoria, 
1898, Pan, 1894, and Growth of the Soil, 1917, 
he shows a fine understanding of deep and sensitive 
humanity. He was awarded the Nobel Prize in 
1920; but he has lost much of the esteem he once 
enjoyed. He took the German side in World War 
II; hut this must not blind us to the essentially non- 
political values of his books. 

E. Skavlan, K. H. (Oslo), 1929; H. A. 
Larsen, K. H. (N. Y.), 1922. 

T. J. 

Han Yu (Chinese, 768-824), the most, striking 
figure in the Chinese world of letters of the great 
T’ang period (618-906), essayist and poet. In offi- 
cial life he got himself into trouble by his outspoken 
attacks on the degenerated form of Buddhism, but 
he died loaded with honors. In prose he originated 
a clear and robust style, still popular. Besides prose 
he wrote a large quantity of good verse on an im- 
mense variety of subjects: “under his touch the 
comrnonplace was often transmuted into wit.” His 
writings were collected and published rmder the tide 
Man, Chang Li Chiian Tsi (the complete works of 
Han Yu). His reading public is stfil large. Readers 
admire him because he was above aU things of a 
kindly and humane nature. 

H. A. Giles, Hist, of Chinese Lit. (N. Y. 

' - . & London), 1929. 

S. C. L. 

Hardenberg, Friedrich von (German, 1772- 
i8oi), better known by his pseudonym Novalis, is 
probably the, most original creative writer of the 
German Romantic school. Novalis’s most sigpificant 


work is his unfinished novel, Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen (179^1800), in which the hero oo« 
through various symbolic stages of inner spiritual 
evolution in the attainment of Iris goal, the ‘blue 
flower’ of his romantic poetic ideal. After leamino 
successively about nature, history, and poetry, Hein- 
rich, through the death of his sweetheart--a motif 
that reflects Novalis’s strongest personal experience 
the untimely death of his betrothed, Sofie von Kulin 
— ^becomes capable of appreciating the ideal as well 
as the real world. Novahs’s theory of magic idealism 
is derived from Fichte’s subjective philosophy, h 
seeks, by developing our will power, imagination, 
and faith to the highest level, to bring alxmt the 
triumph of the inner over the outer world, and aims 
finally at a synthesis between nature and reason. As 
a lyric poet, Novalis made an important contribu- 
tion by his religious songs with their heartfelt piety 
and sincerity, but his greatest lyrical achievement is 
the free-verse poem. Hymns to the Night, In it 
Novalis makes use of a motif frequendy ernployed 
by romanticism, the celebration of, and longing for, 
night or death as a means of reunion wiffi his 
betrothed in the world , beyond. 

S. Liptzin, Hist. Survey of German Lit. 
(N .Y.), 1936. 

, ■ ?. M. 

Hardy, Thomas (English, 1840-1928), novelist 
and poet, was at his best when writing of his native 
Wessex, excelling as the' interpreter of village We 
and giving the people of Dorsetshire the permanence 
of a folk tradition. Like Ehot, he was a psychologist, 
but added the quality of reafism, the influence of 
Zola and DeMaupassant. Hardy’s genius is in his 
creation of characters, such as Tess of the D’Urher- 
villes, Jude the Ohscure, Gabriel Oak, with their 
tragic struggles against circumstances. Criticism of 
his extreme realism turned' Hardy from fiction to 
poetry, which — especially his sweeping poetic drama, ' 
The Dynasts — has been received with great enthu- 
siasm. 

- S. C. Chew, T. H. 
-F.F.M. 

Har'ee, [FrancisJ BretIt] '(U. S. A., 1836- 
1902), was a pioneer in local color fiction, with 
popular tales and poems of California. Bom in 
Albany, N. Y., he lived from 1854' to 1871 as an 
itinerant journalist and teacher in the midst of the 
gold-rush, and then spent the rest of his life in the 
East or abroad unsuccessfully striving to match his 
early successes in The Luck of Roaring Camp 
(1868), The Outcasts of Poker Flat (1869), Ten- 
nessee’s Partner (1869) and Plain Langttage front 
Truthful James (1870). Although the matter of 
these was realistic, the manner (influenced by Iw- 
ing, Dickens, and Poe) was consdoudy artisti^ 
theatrical, rather fastidious, and basically sentimental 
in its combined appeal to pathos 'and humor. His 
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Condensed Novels C1867) contains amusing paro- 
dies of popular novelists of the day. 

G. R. Stewart, B. H., Argonaut and Exile 
<[Boston), 1931. 

E. C. S.' 

HAtiPTMANN, Gebhart CGerman, b. 1862), has, 
in an impressive series of plays, novels, short stories, 
tapped many veins of modem hterature: naturalism, 
neo-romanticism, neo-classicism, expressionism. It is, 
however, safe to predict that his lasting, towering 
significance will rest not on his excursion into the 
classical world CGriechischer Fruhling, Greek 
Spring"), nor on his experiments with abnormal 
ps)'chology (Per Narr in Christo Emanuel Quitzt), 
but on his ability to make the most effective use of 
the naturalistic technique, by depicting and analyz- 
ing “with it the life of the poor classes and A e 
crushing weight of their inner and outer environ- 
ment. With his heartrending presentation of social 
misery — Silesian weavers emaciated by starvation 
wages CT’/te Weavers; iSgz); a poor girl attempting 
to commit suicide to escape her brutal father (Han- 
neles Himmelfahrt, Hannele’s Journey to Heaven; 
1893); peasants being sacrificed in an abortive re- 
bellion (plorian Geyer; 1895); a good natured dray- 
man ruined by a sensuous wife CFtihrmann Hen- 
schel; 1898); a young girl blackmailed into seduc- 
tion (Jiose Bernd; 1903^ — Hauptmann, even if he 
has no theoretical solution to offer, attunes the 
emotions to a state of keener social awareness. 

K. HoU, G. H. CLondon), 1913. 

H. B. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (H. S. A., 1804-64), 
one of the country’s classic novelists, represents in 
his fiction a searching ethical realism concerned 
primarily tvith central dilemmas of human adjust- 
ment. Molded by his family roots in Puritan Salem, 
by a sensitive and introspective temperament, and 
by such liberalizing experiences as a sojourn at the 
cooperative experiment of Brook Farm, he carefully 
developed his rich, somber prose through numerous 
fine short stories and sketches to the longer master- 
pieces which he preferred to call Romances. Almost 
invariably his method tvas one of bodying-forth 
critical moral problems in terms of history or 
imagined and observed events, especially as he had 
recorded these materials in his notebooks. At its 
best Cas in The Scarlet Letter) this allegory achieves 
a unity and compelling conceptual realism, enhanced 
by dean, rhjthmical prose and subtle shades of 
description. 

- N. Arvin, H. CBoston), 1929. 

E. C. S. 

HA2LiTr,-WiLLLAM CEngh’sh, 1778-1830), drama 
critic, essayist, lecturer, was a difficult man, often 
writing sharply of his contemporaries. He wrote on 
racti(^y every author from Elizabethan daj-s to 
is otvn, giving one of our most valuable series of 


critical judgments. His Dramatic Literature of the 
Age of Elizaieih and assodated tvritings contributed 
greatly to the increasing romantic appreciation of 
Shakespeare. Hazlitt wrote in an tmaff^ed familiar 
style, svith luddity combined tvith sensitiveness, 

f nsto, and subtlety. He was able, as fev.- others, to 
escribe a work in its total effecL 

A. Birrdl, W. H. 
F. F. M. 

Hebbel, Christlan Friedrich CGenhan, 1813- 
63), was a dramatist, in whose plays the relations of 
individuals to each other and to their world are 
analyzed in a tortured interplay of question and 
answer, as the}’ reveal their passions and repressions. 
His characters succumb in a tragic conflict with un- 
controlled desire CJt‘dith, 1839; Gettoveva, 1843), 
the convention of sodet}’ (Mary Magdalen, 1846), 
jealousy in love (_Herod and Mariamne, 1850), the 
rights of the state CAgnes Bemaucr, 1852), per- 
sonal honor CGjgcs and his Ring, 1856), or the 
dash of two ages fthe trilogy. The Nihelungs, 
1862). WTiile not an irmovator in verse or prose 
style or in dramaturgic form, Hebbd’s concern with 
the rights of the individual, his penetrating psycho- 
logical motivation, and his realistic portra}-2l of the 
mnieu in which the problem is fought out, make 
him a precursor of the modem sodal dramatist. 

S. Liptrin, Hist. Survey of German Ut. 
CN. Y.), 1936. 

S.L.S. 

FIeidenstam, Verner von CSwedish, 1859- 
1940), the only child of a noble family, was bom 
in Olshammar, a manor esta^ with traditioas from 
the Middle Ages. His first poems were Vallfart ock 
vandringsar (^Pilgrimage and Years of Wandering, 
1S8S). Through his idealistic hedonism and his pas- 
sion for beauty, he became the foremost representa- 
tive of the opposition against the naturalism of the 
8o’s. In cooperation with Oscar Levertin he pub- 
lished the satire Pepitas broUop (Pepita’s Wedding, 
1890). In his allegoric novd, Hans Alienus ^1892), 
he devdops an aesthetic idealism. His later poetry 
expresses a profound nationalism, which also char- 
acterizes his historical novds — Diktcr (Poems, 
1895): Karolinenta I-II (The Charles Mctt); Heliga 
Birgittas pilgrimsfard (St. Birgitta’s Pilgrimage, 
1901); Folkungstradet (z v., 1905, 1907; The Tree 
of the Folhungs, trans. A. J. Chater, N. Y., 1905); 
SvensJurma och dcras hovdingar (z v., 1918-09; The 
Stvcdcs and Their Chieftains). In 1915 he pub- 
lished Nya dikter CNew Poems), in which he ex- 
presses a religjous humanism and a noble resigna- 
tion (Selected Poems, trans. Charles MTiarton Stork, 
New Haven, 1919). He received the Nobd prize in 
1916. 

J. Landquist, von H., 1909; A. Gustaf- 
son, Six Scandinavian Novelists CN. Y.), 

1940- 
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Heine, Heiniuch CGerman, 1797-1856), poet, 
essayist, - novelist, literary historian, political pam- 
phleteer, tlie wittiest of the Germans, the last or the 
Romanticists, the pioneer of Realism, an embattled 
thinker, deprecated hy some as blackguard and 
apostate and adored by others as continuator of 
Goethe and as hard of democracy. His Buck der 
Licder (Book of Songs, 1827) is the most popular 
collection of love lyrics in the German language. 
His Reisehilder (Travel Sketches'), appearing from 
-1824 on, arc excellent examples of a literary genre 
• of the post-Napoleonic generation. They ate not 
merely Aronicles of. trips through Germany, Italy, 
and England, but primarily descriptions of the poet’s 
inner moods, his emotional reactions to the scenes 
visited, his reflections on universal themes or on 
contemporary political events, thought-associations 
aroused by incidents experienced. In Paris from 
1831 on, he became intermediary between French 
and German culture. His finest satire Deutschland, 
Ein WintewiSrchen (Germany, A Winter’s Tale, 
1844) is a sardonic mocking of Biedermeier Ger- 
many and of European institutions in general. 
B.oinanzero C1851) contains his profoundest but 
also most disillusioned verse utterances on eternal 
problems. His poetry rarely depicts cold, clear, ob- 
jective phenomena, but rather phenomena as they 
are mirrored in the imperfect minds and illogical 
hearts of men and women. Even as he himself loved 
intensely and smiled at the seriousness of his love, 
even as he hated fiercely and tvondered why, so too 
his poetTO is a reflex of contradictory moods, a poetry 
not wholly moral, not always beautiful, not entirely 
sincere, but a poetry that is at all times human, 
fascinatingly human, with the breath of humanity 
in its every pore. 

Louis Untermeyer, H., Poet and Paradox 
(N. Y.), 1937. 

; s,L. 

HEooDOHtis CGreek, 3d c. a.d.), one of the most 
readable of the Greek novelists; his tale of romantic 
adventure, the Aethiopica, influenced not only his 
immediate successors, but also European writers, 
after the work became known through the transla- 
tions of Amyot and Underdown. The interest of the 
story is more in its picturesque settings and skilfully 
worked oiit plot than in the character drawing. 
Both in theme and style, Heliodorus is indebted to 
.his_cJassical and Hellenistic predecessors, but his 
blend of rdmaiice'gfTfjLactioi^in out of the way parts 
qf Egypt and Abyssinia maif^ his hook a worthy 
ancestor of the picaresque tale) 

E. H. Haight, Essa^ Greek Ro- 

mances fN. Y.), A943' 

. \ C. A. R. 

Hemingway, Eenest [MilleW CU. S. A., b. 
1898), has best expressed • the f^aodem novelists’ 
lesson to the world that life is daV'g^^'^s and de- 


no4 

mands dangerous living. All of his fiction— induj. 
ing the masterful short stories, the best of which are 
collected along with a drama of the Spanish Gri] 
War in The Fifth Column and the First Forty-Nine 
Stories C1938)— is marked bv his love for action and 
danger (frequently in war), and by his gift for 
catching the unique cliaracteristics of people among 
whom he has lived. His Farewell to Arms is widely 
deemed the finest American war novel, and, dong 
tvith For Whom the Bell Tolls, has won him wide 
esteem. His stylistic influence upon modem prose 
has been extensive. 

E. C. S. 

Heebert, George (English, 1593-1633), a poet 
of the school of Donne, was a dergyman of me 
Church of England. In The Temple, a collection of 
short poems pertaining to the Churdi, he wrote 
sonnets, conceits, and euphuisms. He strove to apply 
forms already in use to rdigious verse. Unlike 
Donne’s, simplidty was the power of Herhert’s 
verse, which reflected his moral earnestness and sin- 
cere piety. 

Izaak Walton, Life of FI., 1670. 

F. F. 1\I. 

Herczeg, Francis (Hungarian, b. 1863), has 
often been referred to as the Hungarian Maupassant. 
Of German extraction, his attitude toward Hun- 
garian history and characters is often detached. His 
stories portray army officers and men about town, 
whose interest centers on sodety gossip, horses, and 
adventuresses. Though well aware of the evils of 
sodety, Herczeg is content with presenting life as 
it is, and rarely voices criticism. He abandons this 
attitude, however, in his historical novels and 
dramas, e.g., Byzantium (1904), The Bridge (1923), 
which serve as vehides of his views. He. owes his 
popularity with the masses to his entertaining novels 
and short stories, e.g., The Gyitrkovics Girls (1893) 
and to a score of dever sodal comedies, several of 
which, like The Blue Fox (1917), formed part of 
the repertoire of many stages abroad. 

E. Csaszar, Fr. FI. in NRH, 1932. 

A. S. and F. M. . 

Hemiee, Johaito Gottfried (German, 1744- 
1803), one of the great minds that hdped to create 
and shape the modem period. A disdple of Kant 
and Hamann, he was anti-rationalistic and humani- 
tarian in his philosophy. In his many essays on liter- 
ature — Fragments on Modem German LiteraUire 
(1767); Critical Forests (1769); On the Origin o{ 
Language (1772); On German Life and Art (1773) 
— he presented the view that poetry was mans 
, mother tongue and should be lyric in character, 
naive and spontaneous as a folksong. He e-xerted a 
strong influence on the writers of the Storm and 
Stress period, espedally Goethe, who later called 
him to Wdmar. Although not a creative wnter him- 
self, Herder showed remarkable artistry in his trans- 
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lations of folksongs, Voices of the Nations in Songs 
C1778-79). His scholarship was most comprehen-' 
sive and was incorporated in works that have con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the evolution of man- 
kind and the development of modem historieal 
science (Ideas toward a Philosophy of the History 
of Mankind, 1784-91). 

Frank Mtiaehran, The Life and Philos- 
ophy of ]. G. H. COxford), 1939. 

S. L. S. 

Herodotus (Greek, ca. 485-425 b.c.), the 
“Father of History,” bom in Greek Asia Minor, 
spent much of his life traveling in the Greek and 
barbarian lands of the eastern Mediterranean, gath- 
ering material at first hand and writing his aceount 
of the dash of Greeks and barbarians which culmi- 
nated in the Persian Wars. Herodotus was possessed 
of an enquiring mind and a taste for anecdote, so 
that everything he saw and heard was grist for his 
mill. Yet his exerdse of discrimination and iviUing- 
ness to present both sides jof a case made his work 
the first in which the necessity of evidence for his- 
torical judgment ivas recognized. He has recreated 
the-ivoud of archaic Greece ivith something of the 
gusto and simplidty of Homer, which has made his 
work a delight for posterity to read, although it was 
not a model of historiography even for ms imme- 
diate successors. • 

T. R. Glover, H. (Berkdey, Cal.), 1924. 

C. A. R. 

Herrera, Fernando de (Spanish, 1534-92), was 
polished both in love poetry and in the great patri- 
otic ode, such as the Song on the Battle of Lepanto. 
His Andalusian pompousness pleased the eternal 
Spanish baroque taste, hdped give him the title of 
"Divine Poet." He developed a more flowery style 
than that of his modd Garcilaso.* 

A. Coster, F. de H. (Paris), 1908. 

H. A. H. 

Herrick, Robert • (English, 1591-1674), the 
best known of the Cavalier poets, reflected two view- 
points in his poems. Cavalier gaiety and Puritan 
seriousness. The priest of a remote English parish, 
he paints a delicate picture of the countryside, and 
a vigorous picture of rustic life, as in The Hack 
Cart. His life was a feast of the senses, not of sensi- 
bility. His religious poems, though not his best, rank 
high among devotional writings. He is best known 
as creator of coundess htde poems, such as Corinna 
■Goes A-Maying, in which he conveys his delight 
in the exquisite surface of life. There is unrivaled 
verbal music in his TOetry. 

R W. Moorman, Life of R. H. 

F. F. M. 

Hesiod (Greek, 8th c. b.c.) was the traditional 
creator of didactie poetry. Bom on a Boeotian farm, 
he was cheated of his inheritance through the con- 
nivance of a brother, Perses, and the judges in his 


suit. This wrong stirred Hesiod to write the Works 
and Days for the edification of his brother. In it a 
practical program for righteousness and prosperity is 
set forth; hard work and proper methods of farm- 
ing, for which Hesiod gives a long list of practical 
hints. Hesiod’s earnestness, insistence on a 'universal 
prindple of justice, and homely philosophy, rein- 
forced by the proverbs of his countryside, gained 
him a number of immediate imitators, and renewed 
popularity in the Alexandrian period among the 
literati, as well as imitation by Vergil in the 
Georgies. 

T. A. Sinclair, H., Works and Days (Lon- 
don), 1932. 

C. A. R. 

Hirayama Togo. See Ibara. 

Hoefmann, Ernst Theodor [Wilhelm] 
Amadeus (German, 1776-1822), is one of the 
most intriguing of the German romanticists. His 
life, particularly in his last Berlin years, reflects jie 
pecuh'ar dichotomy of his art. At that time he used 
to spend his days as a conscientious jurist, then 
while away his nights with his cronies in the wine- 
room of Luttener and Wegener, delighting them 
.with his fantasies or using their peculiarities as ma- 
terial for his types. His technique stems from Tieck’s 
romantic novelle, but he develops a greater distinct- 
ness and brings about a closer union between the 
real and the imaginary. Thus, in The Golden Pot 
(1813), although to the practical citizen it seems 
that the student Anselmus lives with his sweetheart, 
the archivist’s daughter, in Dresden, his poetic soul, 
through the dowry of the ‘golden pot,’ symbolically 
transforms their earthly estate into the wonder- 
realm of Atlantis. Another type of story is the 
‘murder mystery,’ so popular in America, which 
Hofl’raann was one of the first to develop. Hoff- 
mann had great influence in France, among others, 
on Victor Hugo and George Sand, and found a 
strong soul-mate in the American Edgar Allan Poe, 
whose technique and subject matter gready resemble 
those of the German author. 

S. Liptzin, Hist. Survey of German Lit. 
(N. Y.), 1936. 

P. M. 

Holberg, Ludvig (1684-1754), the father of 
the Danish stage and comedy. His comedies were 
generally satires directed against the platitudes of 
the lower strata of society, as ivell as against the 
foreign and sophisticated elements in the upper 
stratum. His works helped establish the National 
Theatre. 

C. M. V. 

Holderlin, Friedrich (German, 1770-1843), 
a poet whose absorption in die classic ideal of 
Greek culture was so intense that he identified him- 
self in early years with the Greek gods and his 
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fatherland tvith Greece. Unfortunately, madness 
shrouded the latter half of his life, so that his work 
and position remain somewhat a riddle. His lyric is 
infused with the ideahstic inspiration of the classical 
tradition, and is marhed hy lofty universality of 
theme and tone, hymnic rhythm and melodious 
harmony (To the Parcee; Hyyerion’s Song of Fate; 
Hymn to the Ideals of Humanity'), The epistolary 
novel, Hyperion or the Hermit in Greece (1794), 
and a tragedy The Death of Empedocles (lygg), 
both show his power of expression and sensithdty 
of .soul. His creative use of sjnnhols, the spirituality 
of his images, and the pessimism of disillusionment 
in his works have led in recent years to a Holderlin 
renaissance, strongly reflected in both poetry and 
painting. 

Stefan Zweig, Master Builders, (New 
York), 1939. 


S. L. S. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell (U.S.A., 1809-94), 
for many 5>’ears professor of anatomy at Harvard, 
was also igth c. Boston’s most celebrated talker, 
occasional poet, and femfliar essajnst. His urbane, 
aristocratic conservatism in most aspects (including 
his prosody) threw into startling contrast his scien- 
tific empiricism as it was applied to moral problems, 
and it is this latter liberalism, combined ivith a gift 
for eliciting surprise, that raises his UTiting above 
polished dilettantism. His modified literary neo- 
classidsm operated best amid the mixed wit, satire, 
and sentiment of familiar verse, occasional compori- 
tioiis, and especially the personal essay as collected 
in the four volumes which are represented best by 
-The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table (1858). His 
serious poems are few, and except for occasional 
passages his three novels are literary curiosities. 

- S. I. Hayakawa and H. M. Jones, 
O. W. H. (N. Y.), 1939; M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe, H. of the Breakfast- 
Table (N. -Y.), 1939. 

E. C. S. 


Homer (Greek, -gth c. b.c.) was, according to 
tradition, the bUnd composer of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Nothing is known of his personality or 
of his life, although a persistent tradition indicates 
that he was a native of Greek Asia Minor where 
epic poetry arose from saga of the Mycenean Age 
in Greecd Since the poems are purely narrative, 
.the poet’s own personality is never obtruded. The 
“Homeric Question,” concerning the composition 
of the poems, which provoked so much discussion 
in the 19th c., has scarcely been answered defini- 
tively. The main objection to the separatist theories 
remains the unity of composition and conception, 
• which can only be adequately explained as the 
work of one mind. More important, however, than 
the authorship of the' poems is their literary great- 
ness. ’They have set the standards for epic poetry 


arid have been a living part of the tradition , of 
European literature for mmost three thousand years. 

• C. M. BowTa, Tradition and Design in the 
Iliad (Oxford), 1930. ' ' 

C. A. R. 

Hooft, Pieter Cornelisz (Dutch, 1561-1647), 
poet and playwright. Son of^ mayor of Amsterdam 
he traveled extensively through Italy 'and France! 
He translated Petrarch, wrote a pastoral play, Gran- 
ida; a comedy. The Miser; the tragedies Geeraert 
von Velsen and (Baeto or the origin of the Hol- 
landers). In 1610 he married and wrote moving 
love lyrics. In his castle at Muiden he gathered a 
circle of hterary and artistic friends (known as the 
“Muiderkring”), which made Muiden the center 
of Holland’s intellectual life. When Hooft was 
about 40 he devoted himself entirely to works of 
a historical nature. 

J. G. 

Horace (Q. Horatius Flaccus, Roman, 65-8 
S.C.), one of the notable group of poets that owed 
their encouragement to Maecenas, a wealthy friend 
of Augustus. His first literary work was a hook of 
Satires, the avowed purpose of which was “to speak 
what is true with a smile on your lips.” The brief 
Ijiics, knoivn as Odes, reflect the cheerful outlook of 
one who, in a period of relative peace and security, 
is content with. simple pleasures. In delicate fashion, 
with the' admirable sententiousness for'which he 
became noted, he administers gentle reproofs and 
urbane counsel to faithful slave or famous states-, 
man. Next to Aristotle’s Poetics, -Horace’s litera^' 
epistle, known to the world as Ars Poetica, has had ■ 
the most profound’ influence on European literary 
criticism. 

J. F. D’ Alton, H. and his Age, (London),' 
1917; G. Showerman, 'H. aiid -his In- 
fluence (Boston), igaz. 

J. J. S. 

Hornklovi, Thorbjorn (Norwegian, fl. ca. 
900); distinguished poet at the court of. King 
Harald the Fairhaired. Known principally for two 
works, the skaldic poems Haraldskvadet and Glym- 
drdpa. 'The eulogy of King Harold (Haraldski-adet) 
is a remarkably ■vivid description of what Thprbjom . 
himself had seen in the famous battle of Hafrsfjord. 
The author speaks of the “drottin nordmanna,” the 
king of the Norsemen, arid gives one of the earliest 
demonstrations of national loyalty and pride. In the 
Glymdrapa, which takes its name either from the 
splendor of Harald’s reign or from' the strongly 
auditory' effect of the verses themselves, -Thorbjorn 
rears a monument to the popular king. This poem 
is not so spontaneously imaginative as ihe other, it 
tends/ like most of the skaldic verse, to seek glow 
in virtuosity. But even in the eulogy to Harald he 
is able to break through the heavy form and make 
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us sense the personal impulses of a great historical 
era. 

F.' Jonsson, Skjaldedigtning 4 v. (Copen- 
hagen), rg 12-15; Den oldnorske og 
, oldislandske lift. hist. 2d ed., 3 v. 

CCopenhagen), 1920-24. 

T. J. 

Housman, Alfred Edward (English, 1859- 
193 Q> poet and classical scholar, is luiorvn to the 
world as author of A Shropshire Lad (1898), a 
volume of ballads about the everyday life of the 
Shropshire people. Like Fitzgerald he voiced a 
philosophy of pessimism and defeat. Even his gayest 
poems reveal an inner sadness. Housman’s verse is 
condensed and stripped of all superfluity of orna- 
ment, having as its outstanding virtue an exttaordi- 
, nary simplicity of tone. His poems are" fastidious, 
small, limited in range, and restricted in outlook, 
but considered by many as nearly perfect as lyrics 
can hope to he. 

A. S. F. Gow, A. E. H. (Cambridge, 

EngO> 1936. 

F. F. M. 

Howells, William Dean (U.S.A., 1837- 
1920), chief early champion of American h'terary 
realism, believed (.Criticism and Fiction, 1891) in 
the supremacy of truth, actuality, average normalcy, 
and e.\'act depiction of character and motive in 
fiction. A self-educated Ohio joumah'st whose cam- 
paign biography of Lincoln (i860) made liim Con- 
sul to Venice, he followed his early poems and 
travel sketches with nearly 80 volumes (short 
stories, plays, essays, verse, autobiography, novels) 
which move somewhat fitfully from a surface con- 
trast of manners to treatment of social conflict in 
the light of Tolstoian socialism and his own experi- 
ence. Despite the limits of his genteel, decorous, 
aristocratic outlook, his stronger novels (A Modem 
Instance, 1881-2, The llise of Silas Lapham, 1884-5; 
A Hazard of Nero Fortunes, 1889-go) are memo- 
rable for richness of tone, dialogue, and description. 
.Years of My Youth (1916) is his most revealing 
book of reminiscences. 

O. W. Firkins, W. D. H., a Study (Cam- 
bridge), 1924. 

E. C. S. 

Hsun Ch’ing (Hsun Tzu, Chinese, ca. 298-238 
B.C.), outstanding philosopher and ivriter of the 
Confudan school of thought, lives ■ in China’s 
literary history as one of the inventors of a new 
form of poetry called Fu. As a philosopher, he in- 
quired into the nature of man, the order of the 
universe, the problem of knowledge, and the nature 
and scope of education. His pmlosophical work 
comes to us under his honored name Hsun Tzu 
(Master Hsun). He believed firmly in the moral 
order of the universe and in the power of education 
to change the congenital nature of man from evil 


to good. Man, he said, is the noblest being on earth 
because he has a sense of justice. And “if there be 
justice, then there will be concord. If there be 
concord, then men will be united: if united, then 
their strength will be multiplied: if thdr strength 
be multiplied, then they will be powerful enough 
to conquer the world of creatures. . . The busi- 
ness of education, then, is to harmonize men’s raw 
instincts by means of music and the performance of 
religious and social ritual. 

E. R. Hughes, Chinese Philosophy in 
Classical Times (London & N. Y.), 
1942; H. Dubs, The Works of H. Tz. 
(London), 1928. 

S. C. L. 

Hsun Tzu. See Hsun Ch’ing. 

Hu Shih (Chinese, b. 1891), one of China's 
greatest scholars, was bom in Shanghai of an 
Anhwei family of scholars. He studied in America, 
recdving his B.A. from Cornell and Ph.D. from 
Columbia. He was the leading figure in the “literary 
revolution’’ and the “New Thought” movement, 
while serving on the faculty of the National Uni- 
versity of Peking. In 1928 he started a monthly, the 
Crescent Moon, which stood for fundamental re- 
thinking, dvil tights, liberty, and good government. 
It was suspended in 1933 and was replaced by the 
Independent Critic, an organ of debate and un- 
trammeled criticism. He served as China's ambassa- 
dor to the United States from 1938 to 1942. He 
is author of numerous articles both in Chinese and 
English, all of which show that he is a strong liberal 
and a deep thinker. Among his best known books 
in Chinese ate History of Chinese Philosophy, 
Vol. I; Experiments, a collection of poems written 
in pai hua; and The Collected Writings of Hu 
Shih. His w’orks in English indude The Develop- 
ment of Logical Method in Ancient China and the 
Chinese Renaissance. 

China Year Book, 1937-43 (New York), 


Huet, C. B. .See Busken Huet, Conrad. 

Hughes, John “Cdriog” (Welsh, 1832-87), 
was the greatest lyrist of the 19th c. While in Man- 
chester he came under the influence of the European 
movement for the freedom of oppressed peoples, 
which he applied to Wales; be projected himself 
back into the times of the struggle for national in- 
dependence, and wrote passionate war lyrics and 
laments for the fallen. He loved peace and hated 
rvar, but he fdt that freedom was worth fighting 
for, and that it was “better to die on old Rlmddlan 
Marsh, better to sink into the freedom of the sea,” 
than to endure servitude. He was a great lover of 
nature, and his AIiui Mahon, often considered his 
best work, is a pastoral of the Wales of his own 
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day. Many of his best lyrics were written to be ^ng 
to old Welsh tunes. 

Qiveithiau Cciriog, 9 v. in 3, (Wrexham); 
A. Graves, English Verse Trans, of the 
Welsh Poems of C, H. (Wrexham), 
1926. 

J. ]. P. 

Hugo, Victor (French, 1802-85), incarnates 
the Romantic spirit in French Hteramre. Taken to 
Spain while a noy, he never forgot the vivid life 
and rich color of that land; as a young man he set 
out to make himself chief of the Romantic school 
and succeeded so well that he dominated the move- 
ment from its inception until its death as an organ- 
ized entity. His first manifesto was the Preface to 
his play Cromwell (1827), in which he expoxmded 
the whole Romantic doctrine of the combination 
of comedy and tragedy, the mixture of the sublime 
and the grotesque, die preponderant role of the 
‘jeime premier.' He then proceeded to embody his 
doctrine in a series of dramas that stand today as 
the most typical expressions of the Romantic spirit 
in France. Among Uiese plays are Hernani (1830), 
the first and best; Lncretia Borgia (1833); Buy Bias 
(1838). But soon the Romantics were driven from 
the boards and Hugo, realizing his defeat, turned 
to poetry and the novel. A series of truly great 
volumes of verse estabhshed his fame beyond cavil: 
The Punishments (1853), Contemplation (1856), 
The Legend of the Centuries (1859) would in 
themselves have guaranteed his fame, but they are 
supported by a dozen minor volumes, each of which 
has its charm: Pictures from the Orient (1827), 
Autumn Leaves (1831), Songs of Eventide (1835), 
Voices Within (1837), Lights and Shadows (1840). 
Although this poetry is constantly marred by Hugo’s 
overweening vanity and love of the pose, although 
its content of philosophy and idea is unimportant 
nevertheless its color and harmony and vividness 
give it freshness and power. Hugo, in spite of his 
philosophic shortcomings, was the father of most 
' of the modem poetic movements in France. No 
Frenchman has ever equalled him in virtuosity; he 
is the master versifier of his tongue. However, his 
high place as arbiter of things h'terary did not shield 
,him fr om political difficulties. Having incurred the 
anger of Napoleon III, whom he had called the 
‘small,’ he was banished to the Chaimel Isles, 
where he spent the years 1851-70, engaged as al- 
ways in a staggering literary production, included 
in which was his famous novel, Les Misirahles 
(1862). He- had already created a reputation as a 
novelist with Notre Dame de Paris (1831) and in 
spite of the length of his novels, in spite of their 
- lack of organization, their pedantry, their hopelessly 
involved plots and romantic dodges, they are still 
among the best-read works in French literature. 
Hugo is today the most widely known author of the 
19th c. in'France; his huge literary production has 


many faults,, most of them serious, but even his 
tvorst detractors cannot deny the power and life 
and color of. his tremendous work. 

M. Josephson, V. H. (N. Y.), 1942 
R. J. N. 

Himr, Leigh (Engh’sh, 1784-1859), essayist, 
poet, editor, was a bookman all liis life. Although 
a talented poet, his grwtest service was to discern 
greatness in others, as Coleridge, Keats, Shelley. 
His poems show the quality of his appreciation for 
literature and art; but his mosfimportant work was 
done as an essayist, as in WImt is Poetry? which 
most clearly states the aesthetic beliefs of the ro- 
mantic school. Many of the writings of tliis school 
first appeared in his journals. The Indicator and 
The Examiner, 

E. Blunden, L. H. and His Circle. 

F. F. M. 

Hurtado db Mendoza, Diego (Spanish, 1503- 
75), was the first Spanish pragmatic historian and 
philosopher of history. His War of Granada (pub. 
1622) presents first-hand observations and • keen 
comments on the uprising of the Moriscoes of the 
Alpujarras, doing full justice to the enemy point 
of view. In style the work is a balanced imitation 
of Sallust and Tacitus. 

J. D. Fesenmair, Don D. H de M, 
(Mimich), 1882-4. PI, pj, 

Husayn, Taha (Arab, b. 1889), though bom 
in obscurity, blinded in infancy, and reared in the 
reactionary Islamic seminary of Al-Azhar, rose to 
fame as prophet of Egyptian modernism. A, uni- 
versity education in Paris and a serious training in 
Arabic and Greek classics drove him to the con- 
clusion, unfalteringly espoused throughout his career, 
that Arabic studies must be pursued in a scientific, 
free atmosphere, untrammeled by Islamic theology, 
and that Egypt’s reawakening must involve direct 
contact with the Hellenic heritage. His al-Adah al- 
Jdhili (Pre-lslamic Literature; 1927) shocked ortho- 
dox Moslems by expounding the theory that pire- 
Islamic poetry was forged after the rise of Islam. 
In Mustaqhal al-Thaqdfah ft Misr (Future of Cul- 
ture in Egypt; 1939) he advanced the view that 
geographically, historically, and ciJturally Egypt 
Delongs to the Hellenic world, that she is as MmI- 
terranean as Italy or France.' Despite his Egyptian 
particularism, flusayn is popular with Arab liberals. 
His style, rambling and redundant, possesses fine 
qualities, is psychological, personal and effective, 
enriched by touches of wisdom and penetrating in- 
sights. Under constant attack by the conservative 
die-hards, Rusayn’s greatness remains apparently 
unimpaired among the intellectuals. 

A. S. Eban, The Modem Literary Move- 
ment in Egypt, in International Affairs, 
V. XX, ho. 4 (London), April, 1944- 
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Husayn, IBM-, Abu al-^Iasn Ahmad. See Mutan- 
abbi, A 1 -. 

Huyghens, CoNSTArmjN (Dutch, 1596-1687), 
poet, bom in The Hague. In 1625, he became sec- 
retary of King Henry Frederick; by that time he had 
already published a ’number of poems. During his 
whole life he was closely associated with the House 
of Orange. Its fall, in 1650, gave him more time to 
devote to his writing. In 1658 he published his col- 
lected poems "Korenbloemen” (Cornflowers). His 
last poems, in which he reflects about his youth, 
reveal a still youthful mind. 

J. G. 

Ibara Saikaku (pseud, of Hirayama Togo, Japa- 
nese, 1642-93) was bom of a wealthy merchant 
family in Osaka. The starting point of his literary 
career was the composition of haiku. His haiku can- 
not be valued very highly as poetry, but he is peer- 
less in his ability to depict lire free of conventions. 
As a novelist, he was the founder of a new school 
of realistic popular tvriting which had been neglected 
since Murasaki Shikibu and Sei Shonagon of the 
Heian period (794-1192). With complete disregard 
for the traditional manner of novel tvriting, with 
profoimd and critical observation, he pictures the 
life of the demi-monde. His style is rhythmical and 
impressionistic. Saikaku’s works were considered 
extremely gross and were denounced as defying the 
general standard of morality. In recent years, now- 
ever, they have become very popular. Koshoku 
Ichidai Otoho (.Life of a Voluptuous Man) and 
Koshoku Ichidai Onna (Life of a Voluptuous 
Woman) are two of his typical works. 

Fujimura, Tsukum, Nippon Bungaku 
Daijiten (Comprehensive Dictionary of 
]ap. Lit.; Tokyo), 1934. 

Y. U. 

Ibn ax-Muqaffa' ('Abdullah; Iranian, d. 757) 
was of great service to the cause of culture, in trans- 
lating from Pahlavi into Arabic works (many earlier, 
from Sanskrit and Greek) that are othenvise lost. 
The Arabs of the period referred to the “Persian 
style” as especially effective; that of Ibn al-Muqafi'a' 
was distinctive, simple and vigorous. Among his 
best works are Dehqan-e Daneshvar’s Khoday-nama 
(Book of Kings), later continued by Daqiql and 
Firdausi*; Book of Mazdak; A'inmama; Kalila and 
Dimna. 

A. Iqbal, Ahdolldh ihn-ol-Moqaffa' (Ber- 
lin), 1926. 

M, A. S. 

Ibn Ezra, Abraham bbn Meir (Hebrew, 1092- 
1167), medieval Hebrew poet, scholar, and traveler, 
was bom in Toledo, Spain. His poetry is distin- 
guished by beauty of form, richness of language, 
and many patterns of rhythm and rhyme. He was 
a great student of the Hebrew language, and his 
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thorough knowledge of philology served him in his 
commentary on the Bible, where his linguistic 
studies helped him place different parts of the 
Bible in their proper periods. Thus he was the first 
scientific critic or the Scriptures, and paved the 
way for Biblical scholars of modem times. 

M. Waxman, A Hist, of Jewish Lit. 

(N. Y.), 1 940-1. 

L. A. 

Ibn Ezra, Moses ben Jacob (Hebrew, 1070- 
tjyo), poet and hjannist, was bom in Granada, 
Spain. Prevented from marrying his niece whom 
he loved passionately, he wandered through the 
world, restless and dejected. A great master of the 
Hebrew language and a poet of unusual gifts, be 
composed some of the most beautiful Hebrew poems 
of the period. His early poems were mostly secular 
and in light vein, devoted to love, wine and song. 
After his disappointment in love, they were mote 
serious. He composed a great many sacred and 
penitential poems and has often been referred to as 
Moses the Hymnist. He was also a philosopher and 
scholar of merit. Because he traveled through many 
non-Moslem countries he was the first Hebrew- 
Spanish tvriter to compose all his works in Hebrew. 

M. Waxman, A Hist, of Jeivish Lit. 

(N. Y.), 1940-1. 

L. A. 

Ibn Gabtroe, Soeomon (Hebrew, 1021-58), 
the profoundest of all Hebrew poets, and the first 
great poet of the Golden Period of Moorish Spain. 
There is very little known of his life e.\-cept that 
he was bom in Malaga, Spain, and died in Valencia. 
From the many references in his poems we know 
that he was orphaned in his teens, and suffered 
greatly from want. He is often bitter, despondent 
and pessimistic; at times, however, he indulges in 
humor and frivolity. In most of his poems he is 
deeply religious and philosophic. Many of his re- 
ligious poems have been incorporated into the ritual 
service; particularly noted is his great philosophical 
poem Kether Mehtth (Royal Crown), incorporated 
into the service of the Day of Atonement. His poetry 
is noted for richness of imagery, conciseness and 
beauty of style, and deep thought. Gabirol wrote 
also in Arabic: several books on philosophy, as his 
Mekon (Fountain of Life), translated into 

Latin as tons Vitae under the garbled name of 
Avicebron, long thought to be a Moslem or a 
Christian Arabic philosopher. His teachings were 
accepted by the Franciscans, and figured prominently 
in the controversy between Duns Scotus and 
Thomas Aquinas. 

M. Waxman, Hist, of Jewish Lit. (N. Y.), 


Ibn SrNA (Abu al-Husayn ibn ‘Abdullah; knotvn 
as Avicenna; Iranian, 980-1037) is a scholar of 
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wodd reno^vn, of iugh repute in theology, logic, 
astronomy, mathematics, and especially in medicine 
and the art of diagnosis. Over loo works, in Arabic, 
include Kitah al-Shifa, a philosophical encyclopedic 
treatise dealing with logic, physics, mathematics, 
astronomy and metaphysics, and his chief book on 
medicine al-Qanun. In Persian he wrote a book 
on philosophy, Danesh-itanuz-ye ‘Ala'i; a number of 
quatrains, and two romances. 

A. M. Goichon, Lexiqtie de la hangue 
Phtlosophique d’lhn Shia CParis), 1938. 

M. A. S. 

Ibsen, HErmiK (Norwegian, 1828-1906), by far 
the greatest dramatist in Norwegian literature. From 
a middle class merchant home, he came into the 
literary circles of Oslo in the 1850’s as a writer of 
national romantic plays, of which Lady Inger, 1854, 
and The Vikings, 1858, are best known. In the 
6o's he achieved tremendous moral power in The 
Pretenders, 1863, Brand, 1866, and Peer Gynt, 
1867. The group was finished in 1873 with the 
publication ot Emperor and Galilean. Bettveen the 
years 1877 and 1899 he wrote an even dozen of 
plays dealing with the problems of the individual 
in a modem society. Best known are A Doll's 
House, 1879, Ghosts, 1881, The Wild Duck, 1884, 
Rosmersholm, 1886, and Hedda Gabter, 1890. He 
had a profound influence on the form of the modem 
drama, reestablishing somewhat the unities of time 
and place by the extensive use of retrospective con- 
versations. During the 80’s and the go's _ be also 
pioneered in the so-called symbolic plays, in which 
the principle of overtones is used. Most of his ma- 
ttue productions achieve remarkable intellectual in- 
tensity, with an inward questioning. He is always 
absorbed in the problems of the individual person- 
ality and has been spoken of as the great individualist 
in Norwegian letters, but although he hates the 
shams and the pretenses of society, it carmot be 
maintained that he hates society as such. He has 
had the effect of a tremendous searchlight. 

Wm. Archer, The Collected WorJcs of 
H. L, 13 V. (N, Y.), 1916-27; H. Kohr, 
The Life of H. L, 2 v. (N. Y.), 1931. 

' T. J. 

Immanuel ben Salomon of Rome (Immanuel 
ha-Romi; Hebrew, ' 1268-1330) though bom in 
Rome, is looked 'upon as the last of the great poets 
- of the Golden Spanish Period. His fame rests on 
his Mahberoth (Book of) Immanuel, in which are 
his short, mostly secular, poems, behveen prose 
tales and essays. His best poem is the Hotsfeth ve-ha 
Eden (Paradise and Hell) modeled on Dante, who 
-is said to have been a friend of his. His poetry is 
distinguished by his great) humor. He enriched the 
Hebrew vocabulary and introduced the sonnet and 
the Italian meter to Hebrew literature. Immanuel 
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is also known for his commentary on the Bible and 
for his poetry in the Italian languages. 

M. Waxman, Hist of ]e%vish Lit. (N. Y.) 

1930-41. ’ 

. L. A. 

Ingemann, B. S. (1789-1862), the father of 
the Danish novel. The term, Ingemarm’s novels 
has become a byword in the rnind of every child 
youth, and adult in Denmark. His novels are all 
taken from the historical records of the middle 
ages, their chief characters being national heroes 
and heroines. His seasonal hymns are exquisite, in 
childhke simphcity. 

C., M. V. 

loLo Morganwg. See Williams, Edward. 


Irving, Washington (U.S.A., 1783-1859), lit- 
erary ambassador of good wfll, was the first Ameri- 
can author to be widely acclaimed in England. In' 
such representative works as Bracebridge Hall 
(1822), The Alhambra (1832), and Oliver Gold- 
smith (1849) his hterary charm hes in his genial 
temperament, which could vary from pure sentiment . 
and romance to wit and urbanity, and in his grace- 
ful stj’le, which achieved its carefid effortlessness 
by a consciously simple, tasteful correctness, com- 
bined rvith a remarkable natiual receptivity to 
physical color and line. Spending many years 
abroad both as traveller and diplomatic official; he 
later retired beside his native Hudson, where he' 
wrote the meticulous but ponderous Life- of Wash- 
ington (5 V., 1855-9). 

S. T. Wifliams, The Life of W. I. (N. Y.), 
1936. 


E. C. S. 


IsBAHANi, AL-, Abu-al-Faraj or Isfahani (Arab, 
ca. 897-967), bom- in Isbahan, Persia, was a 
Qurayshite and a lineal descendant of Marwan 11 
(744-50), last Umayyad Caliph. In Baghdad he 
devoiued the contents of classical Arabic poetry and 
antiquities. His minor works are overshadowed by, _ 
Kitdb al-Aghani ' (Book of Songs) composed in 
Aleppo, a composite of rich ingatherings ftom the ' 
andents, from historians, musidans, beUes-lettiists, 
and sages. Ibn-Khaldun (d. 1406) dedared it “the 
register of the Arabs . . . the final resource of the 
literary scholar.’’ It is a history of all Arabic poetry, 
set to music; an indispensable source on . Islamic 
culture. It brought him 1000 gold pieces ftom 
Sayf-al-Dawlah (944-67), liamdanid ' ruler of 
Aleppo, and an equal sum from the Umayyad al- 
Hakam 11 (961-76) of Cordova. Toward the end 
of his life, he also won the favor of al-Muhallabi, ■ 
vizier of the Buwayhid sovereign, Mu‘izz-al-Dawlah 
(932-67). 

C. Brockelmann, Abu'L- Faradj, in En- 
- cyclopedia of Islam, 
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IsLWTN. Sec Tliomas, William. 


IsocnATcs CGrcck, 436-338 n.c.) was one of 
the great prose writers and educators of 4tli c. 
Greece. He established a school of rhetoric in 
Atlicns and, through his students and pamphlets, 
had Considerable influence on Grcclt letters and 
political thought. In his writings the periodic style 
of Greek prose is brought to a smooth perfection 
and, by his political pamphlets, Isocrates had some 
effect in preparing the way for the unity of culture 
that characterisccf the Hellenistic age. Mis educa- 
tional methods were criticised by his contemporaries, 
and they had the unfortunate effect of giving a 
rhetorical turn to Greek historiography through the 
work of his pupils. Yet his dignified, easy type of 
prose uas carried on by his schtwl and played a 
pa.n in the molding of Ciccto's stt'Ic, which had tlic 
greatest influctjcc on European prose. 

J. F. Dobson, The Greek Orators CLott- 
don), rgrg. 


C. A. R. 


jAti.w.Ti, At- (Arab, 1756-1815), bom in Cairo 
of an ,M))tsinian f.imily doraiclletl in Egsyit for 
generations, teas n canny observer of the political 
•«nc, keeping a metimlous diarju 'A jaih el-JthSr 
fi oJ-TrtrSjim w-ol-Akhlvr (Afcn'cli of Documents; 
on hiogropln' cu.f trc.-fiiiort). As a ih'slinguMied 
Gtifcnc Moslem sage .and a contcmrorac)' of the 
last Mamlut rulers, he was .a watcltftil eye-vsitness 
of the French occupaiion and a silent critic of 
Muhammad 'Ali’s fir.t 17 years in power. By the 
possible connivance of the latter, he met violent 
death. For his ossm entettainment he constructed a 
now lost reccnsi.an of the /Vebirn Sights. He cast 
his lot asith the French, later uith Muhammad 
V\li, in tKith. instances svith an open mind. His 
literary work reflects the thought and spirit of the 
early Arab igth c. 

D. B, Macdonald, e!-Jalarsi, in Encjclo- 
raedia of hhm. 

E. J. J. 


J.satr.s, Hn.';nv [Jn.] (U.S.A. and Britisb. t843- 
igi6), brother of the philosopher, William J.aracs, 
achieved lasting, distinction with his contributions 
to formal structure of fiction, his 
realism,' his predsion and beauty of style, and his 
fwwcr to create .otmosphcrc. Although l>om in New 
York Cty, he led from the first a highly cosmo- 
politan existence, and hceamc a British citizen in 
igty. His Cctin.n Ccyeciallv the I.itcr novels. The 
Spoils of Poynson, The V.h'ngs of the Doi'e, The 
AmhassaJors, and The Golden Bowl") is marked 
hy his method of tlinroughly developing a single 
"germ" sititation, mood, or set of relationships: by 
his feeling for relatively massive structural blocks; 
and by his non-omnf'cicnt attitude in "revealing” 
situations .simultaneously to reader and characters, 
usuallj" tltrough a 'Grcck-cliorus' character. At the 


core of James’ writing lie a patrician veneration 
for the aesthetic, and an almost transcendental in- 
sistence upon moral valu«, especially in his recur- 
rence to the theme of resignation — gi'ong up some- 
thing of price for something priceless. 

Lyon Richardson, H. J. CN. Y’.), 1941. 

E. C. S. 

Jami CMulla Nur al-DIn ‘Abd al-Rahman; 
Iranian, 1414-92) was one of the most remarkable 
poets of Iran. TTic si-x greatest poets of Iran are 
consitlcred to be: Firdausi, for epic poetry, Nizami 
for romance, RumI for mystical poetry, Sa'di for bis 
verses on ethical subjects, Hafiz for lyrics, and Jami 
for general c.xccllcncc in all these forms. He is 
regarded as tbc last of the classical poets of Iran. 
He wrote numerous works. His poetry, not includ- 
ing minor productions, consists of 3 Divans of lyri- 
cal poetry, and 7 romantic masnavis wliidi are col- 
lectively known as tltc Sah'a CScptct) or Haft 
Asirang (Seven Thrones^. The fiftli of the Seven 
Thrones, the Bomance of Yiistif and Zulayhha, is 
hy far the most popular and accessible, both in the 
original and in translation. 

F. H. Davis, The Persian Mystics II. Jami 
(N. Y.), 1909. 

M. A. S. 


Jandcl, Rao-nah (Swedish, 1895-1939), son of 
a painter, chose the same trade. His intellectual 
interests were responsible for his attending the 
people’s high school in Brunnsvik, where many 
other poets with a proletarian background received 
their education. As a poet, he preaches first the 
gospel of social demoeraq* (Till khrlckcn och hatet. 
To Love and Hate, 1917) but in the long run 
political ideology gave him no satisfaction. His de- 
velopment gives his poetry a religious tone (Under 
rjrstjiimor, Under the Springtime Stars, 1920; Det 
stilla dret. The Qtiict Year, 1923; Kampande tro. 
Straggling Faith, 1928) hut when a committee 
wanted to incorporate some of his poems into the 
h)Tnnolog)’ of the Swedish State Church he pro- 
tested cneigetically. H.ardly, with better reason, 
could anyone else be called tbc poet of Swedish 
poverty, and it is Jandcl’s greatness diat he was 
able to cultisatc the idyl in spite of the poverty, 
as, c.g., in Bamdomtminnen (Memories from Child- 
hood, 1936). 

H. Ahicnius, Arhetaren i si-ensk diktning 
(221-32). 


A. W. 


Japiks, GysnniiT (Frisian, 1603-66), was a poet 
of wide genius, representing tlie Renaissance in 
Frisian literature and challenging conmarison with 
the greatest singers in his tongue. His Frisian Poetry 
(pub. 1668) lias been and will continue to be the 
inspiration for many a lilcraq- rcvis-al. 'TIic volume 
is a collection of love verse, poetic dialogues, and 
psalms. Of great charm and lyric beauty are his 
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tuneful love songs, some of which show the influ- 
ence of Dutch and classical writers. The dialogues, 
strikingly fresh and natural, depict peasant life and 
display the author's great power of dramatization 
and delineation. Though the psalms, written in later 
life, are less spontaneous and frequently marred by 
awkward word-combinations, they embody some 
great religious poetry. 

D. Kalma, G. J. (Dokkum), 1938. 

B. J. R 

, Jean Paui.. See Richter, Jean Paxil Friedrich. 

Jeffers, [John] Robinson (U. S. A., b. 1887), 
bom in Pittsburgh and educated partly in Europe, 
has lived most or his life in California, whose grim 
sea-coast and hack-countw people near his isolated 
home at Carmel appear often in his poetry. Showing 
influences ranging from Greek tragedy to Freud and 
Spengler, he has nevertheless been highly original. 
His daring treatment of sex as centrm in life and 
his constant melodramatic use of physical and spiri- 
tual violences are employed allegorically to show 
how much better than "the xvolf in men’s hearts” 
are "the primal and latter silences" of a non- 
homocentric Nature. More important than this 
theme, perhaps, is his technical mastery, in his best 
poems (Selected, Poetry, 1938), or imaginative 
sweep and imagery, and of a new rhythmical use of 
stress and syll^ic quality. 

L. C. Powell, R. /.: The Man and His 
Work (Pasadena, Cal.), 1940. 

E. C. S. 

- Jeixes, Piter. See Troelstra, Piter JeUes. 

JeNner, Henry (“Gwas Myhal,” Cornish, 1849- 
^ 934)1 was the father of the Cornish revival, the 
link between the old and the new. In his yoimger 

! fears he gathered some of the lixdng tradition of the 
anguage from persons that had learned it in their 
childhood; before he died he saw the rexdval -well 
established. As early as 1884 he had written poetry 
in Cornish. In 1904 he published his Handbook for 
the use of those that wisn to leam the old language, 
and in the same year he induced the Pan-Celtic 
Congress to accept Cornwall as one of the Celtic 
nations. He was instrumental in founding Gorseth 
Ksmow, the society of Cornish bards, in which he 
served as Barth Mur imtil his death. He was also 
the leader in organizing the Federation of Old Corn- 
wall Societies (XJnyans an Ccnvethasow Kernow 
Goth"). To him is due the credit for changing 
Cornish from a language studied by a few foreign 
scholars to one cultivated by native patriots. 

Caradar (A. S, D. Smith), in Kernow, 
June, 1934. 

J. J. P. 

Jensen, Johanftes V. (Danish, h. 1873). The 
most famous Danish writer of today; opponent of 
Brandes”^; wirmer of the Nobel Prize. His themes 


are varied in character and cosmopolitan in ' scope, 
and in both lyric poems and novels he displays a 
tremendous power of iiha^ation and beauty of 
language. ; 

C M. V. 

Jerome, Saint (345-420). Bom at Stiidon in 
Dalmatia, friend and adviser of Pope Damasus, 
who commissioned him to translate the Scriptures 
into Latin. Estahhshed a monastery in' Bethlehem 
(386), spending the rest of his life in study and 
meditation. His works include Latin biblical trans- 
lations and commentaries, lives of saints, contro- 
versial works, literary historv (De Viris Illustribus, 
a continuation of Suetonius) and letters. The style 
of his letters bears comparison with that of Cicero. 
His version of Scripture (the Vulgate'), one of the . 
strongest influences in moulding Latin style of die 
Middle Ages, departed from classical usage' because 
of his primary aim of reproducing the exact mean- 
ing of the original; hence, many Hebraisms and 
Graecisms came into Latin. A vigorous, if not stormy 
character, a great story-teller, profoimd scholar, de- 
voted to classical literature. 

F. Cavallera, St. J., sci vie et son oeuvre 
(Paris), 1922. 

E. A. Q. 

Jibran, Jibran Khalil, or Khalil Gibran 
(Arab, 1883-1931), a Syro-American luminary, was 
bom in Bsharri, a northern Lebanon village. 
Brought to the U. S. A. at ii, he applied himself 
to art and literature. In New York a hand of Syrian 
writers, known as al-Rdbitah al-Qualamlyah (The 
Literary Guild), gathered about him. His Arabic 
works include 'Ard’is al-Muriij (Brides of the 
Meadorvs); al-Arwdh al-MtUamarridah (Souls in 
Revolt); al-Ajni/iah al-Mutakassirah (Broken 
Wings); Dam'ah wa-lbtisdrnah (A Tear and a 
Smile); al-'Awdsif (Tempests); al-Mawdkih (Pro- 
cessions). During his last decade he excelled as a 
writer of English (and as an artist), producing The 
Prophet (1923), a continuing best seUer'in the 
U. S.; Sand and Foam (1926); Jesus the Son of 
Man (1928). A pure, strain of lyrical inspiration 
permeates his xvritings, setting them apart in Arabic 
and world literature. 

Khemiri and Kampffimeyer, Leaders in 
Contemporary Arabic Literature, in Die 
Welt des Islams; B. Yotmg, This Man 
From Lebanon, 1945. . 

E. ,J. J. 

Jochumsson, Matthias (1835-1920), generally 
considered the leading Icelandic poet of the later 
19th c., was imusually many-sided and xvrote on a 
great variety of themes. His historical, elegiac, and 
memorial poems are particularly noteworthy. His 
religious poems and hymns, reaching at times the 
highest peaks of inspiration, breathe deep faith and 
strong idealism. At his best he combines startling 
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imageiy TOtK profound thought, expressed in force- 
ful and eloquent style. His inspired hymn, 6, Gttd 
Tors lands COiir Cotintry-'s Cod'), Tvritten for the 
millennial celebration of the settlement of Iceland 
in 1874, has deserredly' become the Icelandic na- 
tional hyirm. In literary significance his dramas rank 
far below his poetry, although one of them has 
remained a popular stage play. He translated e-vcel- 
lendy Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Macdieth, Othello, 
Romeo and Juliet; Bpon’s Manfred; Ibsen's Brand; 
and Tegncr’s Fritiof's Saga. 

R. Beck, “M. J. — Icelandic Poet and 
Translator,” Scandinavian Studies and 
Notes, Xni, 1935: W. Kirkconnell, The 
N. A. Book of Icelandic Verse CN. Y. & 
Montreal), 1930. 

R. B. 

John, sumamed ‘Chrysostom the 'Golden-mouthed’ 
(Byrantine, d, 407), disputes with Bossuet the dis- 
tinction of being the greatest orator ever to be heard 
from a Christian pulpit. Bom in Antioch about 354 
of a prominent famiw, he rvas educated in rhetoric 
and the classics by the famous pagan teacher Liba- 
nius; and by Diodorus of Tarsus, master also of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, in theology and biblical 
e.rcgesis. Becoming a monk after his baptism in 372, 
he soon won fame as a writer of apologetic and 
other works, notable among the latter the moving 
dialogue on the nobility and responsibilities of Tlie 
Priesthood, still required reading in every Catholic 
scim'naiy, and the interesting treatise on Vainglory 
and the Education of the Child. His ordination in 
3S6 inaugurated his great ministry of preaclnng. 
After nvdve years at Antioch, ho was consecrated 
bishop of Constantinople in 597. He spent the 
princely revenues of his sec on hospitals and the 
care of the poor and the sick. Courageously he 
undertook the reform of both clergy and laity; no 
respecter of persons, he "swept the stairs from the 
top down,” to quote Palladius. His bold protest 
against vice in high places, his vindication of the 
right of asylum to die disgraced and condemned 
minister Eutropius, gained him the bitter hatted of 
Empress Eudoxia, at whose instigation he was ban- 
ished. Three years of designed hardship and suffer- 
ing broke his frail body though not the indomitable 
spirit that still breathes in his private correspondence, 
and he succumbed on the far shores of the Black Sea 
in 407. "Glory be to God for all things,” were his 
dying words. Over r,ooo of his sermons,, averaging 
ttvo hours in length, have survived. His audience 
waited for them week by week "as eagerly as hungry 
litde sparrows for the return of their mother,” as be 
himselt puts it. His greatness came from a mastery 
of eloquence surpas^ by few if any in history, 
united with the flaming zeal and earnestness of 
a saint. Dauntless champion of the moral order, 
defender of the poor, protector of the persecuted of 
high or low degree, he lived the sublime Christian 


Cand Platonic) principle that he ever preached: the 
only evil is sirx. 

A. Fortescue, The Greek Fathers CLondon 
& St. Louis), 1908. 

M. J. H. 

- John CvRtorES Cioth c.), usually known tinder 
his by-name "the Geometrician,” excelled in the 
verse-form in which Byzantine Literature as a whole 
excelled: the epigram. George of Pisidia, and Theo- 
dore Stndites, represent the finest in the brief poem 
on religious topics; Agathias, and Christopher of 
Mitylcne, on secular and humanistic. John was first- 
rate in only the latter, with brevity, tvit, and point; 
but he illustrates the range and variety of the Byzan- 
tine epigram general!)'. His pieces run from two to a 
hundr^ lines, in iambic trimeter, elegiac distich, or 
dactj'lic he.xamcter. His subjects include fi) secular: 
riddles; epitaphs; contemporary events, e.g., the civil 
war, the inroad of the Georgians; men he admired 
and loved, e.g., his teacher, the generous right hand . 
of Emperor Nicephoros; famous literary and his- 
torical personages both pagan and Christian from 
Sophocles and Arebjuas to Chrysostom and Romanus 
and the writers of his own da)'; mythology, geog- 
raphy, art, e.g., the Muses, Mt. Olympus, Athens 
past and present; miscellaneous, the tvine of J^e- 
neste, the handsome man, the dwarf, the emperor’s 
signature in purple ink, woman, and love; the themes 
iiicrited from the rhetoricians, the four seasons and 
works of art like the portrait of a spirited steed; CO 
religious: the feasts of the liturgicd calendar, e.g., 
the mysteries of Christ, the archangels, the apostles, 
the death of the Mother of God ^ favorite Chris- 
tian theme); pictures and statues of saints, prayers, 
confession of sins, paraphrases of the odes of the 
Old Testament. The verses To Himself represent a 
native Bjzantine tradition that goes back to the 
autobiographical poetry of Gregory Nazianzen. 

M. J. H. 

John D.\mascene C 674 - 749 )> pocb controversial- 
ist, theologian, shines out a lone beacon in the long 
night that fell upon Byzantine Literature after the 
death of Heraclius. Though some of his experiments 
in meter proved none too happy, he has left us 
hymns of great beauW, particularly the glorious 
office of Easter Sunday. In his polenuc, he cham- 
pioned ably the independence of Church from State, 
and stood in the forefront of the opposition to 
Iconoclasm. Famous is his Wcllspring of Wisdom, 
the first system of theology. It has three parts, Ci) 
Philosophic Principles, fundamental definitions based 
chiefly on Aristotle, C-) Heresies, in w'hich he sup- 
plies the historical background of the development 
of dogma, C3) Stieittipc Exposition of the Orthodox 
Faith. To John Damascene is paid the high tribute 
of being called the last of the Fathers. Yet, in spirit 
and outlook, in his versatility', in his encydop^c 
grasp, he belonged not to the past but to the future, 
the age of Photius. His original speculations cen- 
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tered around the relation of Providence to free will, 
a typically medieval prohlem. Bom a hundred years 
later, his genius could have inspired in the east a 
movement comparable in greatness to western 
Scholasticism. 

M. Jugie, /. D., in Dicttontiaire de the- 
dlogie caiholiqtie, VUI 693-751; A. 
Fortescue, TJie Greek Fathers OLon- 
■ don), 1908. 


M. J. H. 


John of Saucsbuiiy Cut 5-80). The best edu- 
cated man of the Middle Ages, a pupil of Ahadard 
and of all the great teachers of Paris and Chartres 
during the “Renaissance of the lath C.,” save Ber- 
nard of Chartres, under whose pupils he studied. 
His knowledge of the Classics was incomparable, 
his CLatin) style rivals that of Cicero. He was an 
intimate of Thomas a Becket, Bernard of Qatrvaux, 
Nicholas Breakspear CAdrian IV, the orJy English 
Pope), and his admired master, Abailard. A vigorous 
defender of humanistic education against the pro- 
ponents of a "modem, scientific curriculum” in his 
Metalogicon. His Policratictis is a mine of informa- 
tion about his times; it contains his political theory, 
the organic na'ture of the State and a Mirror of the 
Prince. His account of the teaching method of 
Bernard of Chartres is out most detailed source for 
the educational method of the 12th c. 

C. C. J. Webb, J. of S, (London), 1932. 

E. A. Q. 


Johnson, Samuel (English, 1709-84), poet, 
essajdst, biographer, lexicographer, critic, is known 
for his great conversational ability. In his writing, he 
emphasized his classical dependence on accepted 
models, as opposed to romantic experimentation. He 
followed Pope in the use of the heroic couplet. His 
Piictionary became the best known, both because of 
its scholarship and because of Johnson’s idiosyn- 
crasies. His Lives of the Poets, one of the most 
important critical works of the time, shows his deep 
humanity, his wit, and his critical discrimination. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson is a record of the man and 
his mass of conversation. It portrays him in great 
intimacy of detail, as he talked to an enraptured 
age, of which he was literary dictator. 

James Boswell, Life of J.; J. W. Kratch, 
S.J. 


F. F. M. 


JoEAi, Maurhs (1825-1904),. the best known 
Hungarian novelist, alone did not Jose faith after 
the disastrous outcome of the Hungarian War of 
Independence of 1848-49. In many povels, he re- 
vived the former glory of his native land. He is still 
the most widely read author in Hunga^; 22 of his 
100 novels have appeared in Englii.Xin his im- 
mense output, many weaknesses are a^rarent. His 
novels lack depth; many aim solely at entertaining. 
But his optimism, his humor, his imagu. fcon capti- 


vate the reader; he has an unsurpassed talent as a 
raconteur. No other author has so masterfully de- 
scribed the beauties of the Hungarian landscape and 
the typical characters of Hungary. His novels are 
essentially modem fairy tales told in a colorful 
expressive language. 

Z. Ferenczi, List of the translations of 
JSkai’s works into foreign languages 
(Budapest), 1926; R. N. Bain, "J.,” in 
Living Age (Boston), 1901;' H. W. V. 
Temperley, “J. and Ae historical novel,” 
in Contemp. Rev. of Lit. (London),- 
1904; E. Horn, “J.,” in Lc Comet 
(Paris), 1904; A. Hevesi, “M. J.,” in 
Slavonic Review (London), 1929. 

A.' S. and F. M; ' 

Jones, John Morris, later Sir John Morris-Jones 
(Welsh, 1864-1929), as Professor of Welsh at 
Bangor stimulated the “New Poets” of the early 
20th c.; as judge of poetic contests of the eisteddfod, 
and editor, from 1911 to 1920, of the literary quar- 
terly, Y Beimiad, he was influential in shaping liter- 
ary criticism. He was thoroughly at home in the 
work of the classical poets of the middle ages, as 
is shown by his Welsh Grammar Historical and 
Comparative (1913), and his Cerdd Dafod (1925), 
while his Psalm to Mammon (.Salm i Famon) shows 
that he can apply his knowledge to the writing of 
modem poetry. His Caniadau (1907) contains also ■ 
admirable translations from English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Breton, and Irish, in many cases in 
the original meters; his translation of the Ruhaiyat 
was made directly from the Persian, and is as poeti- 
cal as that of Fitzgerald. 

Transactions of the Hon. Soc. of Cymmro- / 
dorian, Session of 1919-20, pp. 152-5. 

-J. J- P- 

Jones, Thomas Gwynn (Welsh, b. 1871). When 
his Departure of Arthur brought- him into ptomr 
inence in 1902, he had already pubh’shed two 
novels, a number of critical essays, and a volume of 
-poems. Since then his output has been prodigious 
(his bibliography, compiled in 1937, lists 605 items)" 
and distinguished. He has written very good-poetry 
in the free meters, but his more distinctive work has 
been in the standard classical meters and in modifi- 
cations of them, with which he has experimented. 
He has made translations from a number of foreign 
languages, including a remarkable one of Part I 
of Goethe’s Faust. As a critic, his viervpoint is liber- 
alized by his knowledge of continental literatures; 
as Professor of Welsh Literature (now emeritus) at 
Aberystwyth, his influence has been wide. 

Llew G. Williams, Tite Poetry of.T. G. J., 
in Welsh Outlook, VI (1919), 231- 
234; 257-260; J. S. Lewds, The Critical 
Writings of T. G. J., ihid., VH (1920), 
265-267, 188-290. J J. P. 
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JoNsoN, Ben CEnglish, 1573-1637), lyridst, 
dramatist, critic, fought the loose in form, laboring 
to supplant it trith classical sanity and restraint. 
This dassical quality marks the vivid pictures in 
his plays of everyday London sodety. As a critic, his 
qualities of aggressive decision and absolute honesty 
made him the literarj' dictator for a quarter of a 
century. His dasrical lyric poetrj’ is noted for its 
ssveetness and delicacy. Several songs from his 
masques, as the Hymn to Diana, are among the 
most charming in English. Many of his young con- 
temporaries called themsdves the Sons of Ben. 

J. A. Symonds, life of B. J. 

F. F. M. 

JnDAH Hatevi CHebretv, 1080-11.40), bom in 
Toledo, Spain, is regarded as the greatest Hebrew 
poet of the Golden Spanish Period. His poetry is 
marked by beauty of form, perfection of style and 
diction, lofty thoughts, deep feeling, and power of 
e.vpression. His themes are universal; he sang of 
love, of nature, and of God. He was imbued with 
a burning love for his people and for the land of his 
ancestors. The most ardent of his poems ate those 
devoted to Zion, which earned for him the sobriquet 
Sweet Singer of Zion. Halesi also wrote a poetic- 
philosophim Work in Arabic. In its Hebrew trans- 
lation, as ha-Cttsari, it was very popular and is still 
read. In it, Halevi advanced the idea of the eternity 
of the Jewish prophet. 

M. VVaxman, A Hist, of Jewish Lit. 
CN. Y.), 1 940-1. 

L. A. 

Juv*ENAi, CD. Junius Juvenalis, Roman, 55-ca. 
138 A.D.) belongs to a notable line of tvrifcrs who 
regarded the sodal scene at Rome with the eye of a 
severe moralist. \ATiere others, like Horace, wrote 
satires that had a certain mellotvness of outlook and 
castigated vice with a smile, Juvenal introduces in 
his Satires a profoundly pessimistic note. In biting 
verses he attacks especially the wealthy and influen- 
tial classes in Rome. Both^ men and women are 
exposed to the most scathing criticism embellished 
in rhetorical language after the manner approved of 
in the schools of declamation in his day. Juvenal 
also exhibits an intense dislike of the many foreign- 
ers then living in the metropolis. He warns his 
readers that the Tiber is gradually becoming a 
tributary of the Euphrates and the Oinntes. 

J. W. Duff, Roman Satire, its Outlook on 
Social Life CBerkeley, Cal.), 1936. 

J. J. S. 

Kakds'omoto no Hitomaho CJapanese, 8th c.) 
was probably the greatest poet of the Nara period 
C700-7g4). According to notes in the anthology 
Manyoshii (Collection of a Myriad Leaves^, which 
is the only source material that throtvs light on his 
life, he seems to have been a court noble of some 
lower rank. He contributed a great number of verses 


to the anthology. The important status attained b)' 
the tanka in Japanese poetry is in no small part due 
to his pioneering work. 

hKyamori Asataro, Masterpieces of Japa- 
nese Poetry, v. 1 CTokyo), 1936. - 

Y. U. 

Kalma, DonwE CFrisian, b. 1S96) was the leader 
of the Young Frisian Movement which in 1915 
ushered in for Friesland a national resurgence and 
a literary renaissance. His first writings unmerci- 
fully criticired the literary poverty and shallowness 
of the Waling Dykstra school. Emphasizing aesthetic 
standards and individual expression, and raising the 
cry. “Friesland and the World,” he and his ^ool 
did much to raise the level of Frisian letters. Kalma, 
a prolific writer, has distinguished himself not only 
as a literary critic, but also as an outstanding poet, 
dramatist, and prose writer. In his classic King 
AldgiUis, 1920, an epic drama in verse, his genius 
probably appears at its freshest. His lyric poetry, 
collected in Daybreak, 1927, and Songs, t936, dis- 
plays superb arristty. His formal and finished prose 
is well represented in his critical study Gysbert 
Japiks, 193S, and in his History of Friesland, 1935. 

J. Piebenga, Koarte Skiednis fen de Fryske 
Skriftekennisse CDokkum), 1939. 

B. J. F. 

K-smat. See Mehmed Namik Kemal. 

Kamban, Gudmundur CIcelandic, 1888-1945), 
achieved a great theatrical success throughout the 
Scandinavian countries rvith his Hadda Padda 
(1914). This and his next drama, Kongeglimen 
(The Royal Wrestling, 1915), which depict modem 
Icelandic life, are romantic in spirit, rvritten on a love 
theme, and recall the work of Johann Sigurjonsson. 
The scene of Kamban’s later dramas is laid outside 
of Iceland; three of these, Marmor (Marble, 1918), 
Vi Mordere (We, Murderers, 1920), and Orkenens 
Stjemer (Tlw Stars of the Desert, 1925), were at 
at least colored by the author’s sojourn in America 
(1915-17). Vi Mordere, which was a great success 
on the stage in Copenhagen and Oslo, combines 
kem psychological analysis, individualized character- 
ization, and excellent dramatic technique Kamban’s 
most important achievement in fiction is his his- 
torical novel Skdlholt (1930-35; partial version in 
Eng., T 7 :e Virgin of Skalholt). This is a dramatic 
recreation of 17th e Icdand, conceived on a large 
scale, presenting a number of unusual, vividly por- 
trayed persons against a colorful background. His 
historicm novel Jeg set et start skotrt Land (I See a 
Wondrous Land, 1936) is also a notable achieve- 
ment 

Hadda Padda, trans. S. L. Peller, with a 
foreword by Gwig Brandes (N. Y.), 
1917; S. Einarsson, "Five Icelandic 
Novelists," Books Abroad, July, 1942. 

R.B. 
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Kamo ko Chomei CJapanese, 1154?-! 21 6) was 
the son of a guardian of the Ivamo Sliinto shrine. 
Being an accomplished musician and poet, he was 
appointed to a post in the Department of Poetry at 
the court. Later, having been denied the succession 
to his father’s position, he resented it deeply and 
retired to a mountain hermitage. He built a litde 
hut ten feet square in whiclt to live the life of a 
recluse, and is said to have written his famous 
Hojoki Quotes from a Ten Foot Square Hut) in 
1212. Although this work illustrates the author’s 
utterly pessimistic view of the world of war and 
strife, it is to be valued highly for its excellent style, 
which is affected neither by stereotj’ped tradition- 
alism nor by the too formal Chinese manner. 

Heibonsha, Dai HyaFka Jiten Qapanese 
Encyclopedia) (Tokyo), 1933. 

Y. U. 

Karikthy, FnEDERic (Hungarian, 1888-1938), 
when scarcely twenty, caught the spirit of contem- 
porary authors in a volume of parodies. This Is How 
You Write (Igy irtok ti; 1912). His main theme is 
the unhappiness of modem man; his aim, to prepare 
man for a better future. He shows woman as a 
t)nant intent upon causing man to suffer, in several 
novels, e.g. Trip to Capillaria (1926), a grotesque 
Swiftian sequel to Gulliver, set in a submarine 
world where women are in control. Karinthy’s at- 
tempt to escape from the world of realities turned 
his interest toward the sciences and the fantastic. 
A Journey around my Skull (trans. N. Y., 1939) 
is the autobiography of a man of letters for the nine 
months before an operation on the brain. In Report 
from Heaven (Mennyei riport; 1938), Mr. Old- 
timer goes on a trip to study the World Beyond. 
The only topic that Karinthy treated without satire 
is student hre; his stories and sketches on this theme 
CRefund, Visszakerem az iskolapenzt; trans. Boston, 
1936) show him a keen psychologist of youth. Be- 
neath the constant and sometimes pot-hoiling humor 
watched a deep thinker on the social and psychologi- 
cal problems of mankind. 

G. Str^m, F. K., in NRH, 1933: V. D. 
Barker, F. K., in Hung. Quart. (Lon- 
don), 1937. 

A. S. and F. M. 

K^lfeldt, Erik Axel (Swedish, 1864-1931), 
was named by Froding as his successor as leader of 
Swedish poets. In his early poems there are some 
traits reminiscent of Froding, but as a whole Karl- 
feldt’s poetry is characterized particularly by its inde- 
pendence of outside influences. Old folk culture, a 
fine feeling’ for nature, scholarship, and humor are 
some of the components of his creation. His style is 
very personal, with new creations and archaic ex- 
pressions; his rhythm is masterly. After his death, 
Karlfeldt’s poetry was awarded the Nobel prize in 
1931. The same year saw a memorial edition of his 
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works, including Flora och Pomona (first ed; 1906); 
Flora och Bcllona (1918); Fridolins visor (Ballads 
of Fridolin, 1896); Fridolins lustgard (Fridolin's 
Garden, 1901); Hosthorn (Cornucopia, 1927), nnd 
Vildmarks- och karleksvisor (Ballads of the Wilder- 
ness and Love, 1895). Some Stredish Poems, trans 
Hildegard Wicselgren, Stockholm, 1909; Arcadia 
Borealis, trans. C. W. Stork, Minneapolis, Minn., 
1938. 

E. A. K., en minnestechning av Torsten 
Fogelquist, 1931, 1940; C. W. Stork, 
E. A. K. in Tire Am. Scand. Rev., Oct, 
1931; A. J. Uppvall, The Floral Element 
in the Poetical Works of K., in Scand. 
Studies, 1942. 

A. W. 

Keating, Geoffrey (Seathrun Cditinn, Irish, d. 
ca. 1650), is perhaps the greatest name in modem 
Irish literature. Keating was a secular priest, learned 
in both Irish and Latin scholarship. He wrote a 
history of Ireland from the earliest times down to 
the Norman Invasion, Fonts Feasa ar Birinn, and 
three works on Cathoh'c piety, which are models of 
classical modem Irish prose. He was an accom- 
plished poet and used the bardic meters as well as 
the later song-meters, so that the transition may be 
said to begin with Keating, 

D. Comyn and P, Dinneen, The History 
of Ireland hy G. K.; D.D., 4 v. (Lon- 
don), 1902-14; J. MacErlean, Ddnta 
Amhrdin is Cavhtte Siathn'tin Cditinn 
(Dublin), 1900. 

M. D. 

Keats, John (English, 1795-1821), differed 
markedly from the other poets of the romantic 
period, and to many seemed a "poet of the most 
poetical kind." He live for poetry, itself, and loved 
it for its own sake, striving always for perfection. 
His work falls into three dasses: first, such poems 
as Hyperion, with its Miltonic quality of nobility, 
expressing the classic spirit of perfection; second, 
such works as La Belle Dame Sans Merci, contain- 
ing the essence of medieval romance; third, such 
shorter poems as On a Grecian Urn and his other 
odes, showing his love of beauty and his exquisite 
workmanship, his evoking of many senses. No other 
poet makes such an appeal to our ideal of poetiy 
and verbal melody combined. A deep sense of sad- 
ness, reflecting the last three years of his life, is 
present in much of his rvriting. 

S. Golvin, K. 
F. F. M. 

Keller, Gottfried (German-Swiss, 1819-90), 
is regarded by the Stviss as their most representative 
writer, by virtue both of his consummate skill as a 
story-teller— often in cyclical form — and of his ines- 
timable services as a spiritual mentor to his nation. 
His autobiographical novel, Der grune Heinrich 
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(1879-80), ranking high in the tradition of German 
educational novels, may yet become for ail Germans 
what it has long heen for the Swiss: a guide-book 
for those that believe in democracy as the most ade- 
quate way of regulating civic relationships among 
'men, hut which for that reason requires unrelenting 
educational efforts to make us tolerant, public- 
spirited, and conscious of our responsibilities. This 
work, together with Keller’s short stories, marks a 
most successful attempt to create a type of man and 
of woman who, while rich in individuality, is yet 
well prepared to act collectively for the common 
welfare. 

E. F. Hauch, G. K. ns a Democratic 
Idealist (N. Y,), 1916. 

H. B. 

Kbllgbbn, Johan Henhik (Swedish, i75r-95), 
was the greatest rvriter of the Gustavian period 
(1772-1809). Bom in the province of Vastergotland, 
he went to Stockholm in 1777 and soon became the 
leader in the literary circles of the Swedish capital, 
using Stockholms-Posten, a paper founded in 1778, 
as his mouthpiece. Kellgren is the foremost repre- 
sentative of the ideas of "enlightenment" in Swed- 
ish literature. His early works were influenced by 
French libertinism, hut through the years his philos- 
ophy became deeper and more noble, based on the 
. humanitarian ideals. In his opposition, emedally to 
mysticism and superstitition, typical of this period, 
he used his gift of satire with cmshing effect — Mina 
lojen (My Caprices, 1778); Mnn oger ej swille for 
det man ar galen (One Is Not a Genius Just Becaitse 
One Is Foolish, 1788); Ljusets fiender (The En- 
emies of Light, 1792). His later poetry, influenced 
by English literature, expresses deep, human feel- 
■ ing: Till Kristina (To Christina, 1789); Den nya 
shapelseii (The New Creation, 1790). Kellgren was 
the first director of the Swedish Academy, founded 
in 1786, whose duty it became, a century later, to 
award the Nobel literary prize. 

Otto Sylvan, /. H. K., 1912, 1936. 

A. W. 

Kbmpis, Thomas a. See Thomas a Kempis. 

Khaldun, ibn-, ‘Abd-al-Raham (Arab, 1332- 
1406), a Tunisian whose Arabian ancestors settled 
in Spain. His career includes episodes in North 
Africa, Spain, and Syria. His reflections on human 
nature and civilization are recorded in Kitab al-'Ibar 
(Book of Instructive Examples^, a 7-volume critique 
on general history focusing upon the Arabs and 
Berbers of North Africa, of which the Prolegomena 
is most celebrated. His creative presentation of his- 
tory is studded with novel definitions in political 
theory. He conceived of history as a special science 
incorporating the whole range of social phenomena. 
As historian, sociologist, and political theorist he 
broke virgin soil. His thought continues to nourish 
Islamic theology and fertilizes the attempts of those 


seeking an adjustment between the Koran and 
modernism. 

Nathaniel Schmidt, Ibn Khaldun (N. Y.), 
1930. 


E. J. J. 


Khattb, hjn-al- (Arab, t3r3-74). The Arab 
ancestors of ihn-al-Khatib had migrated to the 
Iberian Peninsula from Sj'ria. He is conunonly re- 
ferred to as Lisan-al-Din (Tongue of the Faith) to 
indicate his caliber as statesman, helles-lettrist, and 
author. Of 60 works ascribed to him, only a third 
ate extant. Of these, al-Iliaiah (The Encompass- 
nient), a history of Granada, containing chiefly 
hiographifs of scholars, is the most notable. As a 
great poet and writer of muwashsha/ts he stands in 
the evening twilight of an era. His extensive studies 
in history, geography, philosophy, medicine, and 
other fields, are couched in ornamental prose, wielded 
with facility and elegance and bearing the impress 
of a master mind. Long a vizier at the Nasrid court 
of Granada, he spent his latter years an exile in 
Fez. With his violent death, Spanish Islam lost its 
last great man of letters. 

C. F. Seyhold, "Ibn-al-Khatih,” Encyclo- 
pedia of Islam. 

E. J. J. 


Kielland, Alexander (Nonvegian, 1849-1906); 
distinguished novelist. Of a rich Stavanger merchant 
family, he did not seriously devote himself to liter- 
ature until he was thirty years old, but then he at 
once astonished the puhHc with the brilliant finish 
of his style. He was a realist; most of his novels are 
of the thesis variety. The scene of his works is 
Stavanger and the nearby coast. The novels ate 
critical in tone, making sharp thrusts in the direction 
of religious and educational backwardness. He 
reached the extraordinary in hooks like Gannan and 
Worse, 1880, and Skipper Worse, 1882., 

P. L. Stavnem and A. H. Winsnes, A. K.s 
samlede verker, 5 v. (Oslo), Z919; G. 
Gran, A. K. og bans samtid (Oslo), 
1922. 

T. J. 


Kierkegaard, Soren Aabye (1813-55), the 
greatest Danish philosopher and theological thinker. 
Very original in his thought and expression, he 
exerted a tremendous influence on the religious 
thought of his day, still on the increase and far 
beyond the borders of his country. His books are 
being translated into all cultural languages. He be- 
lieved that religion was an individual concern. 
Through his critical and somewhat negative attitude 
toward the conventional, he aroused both sympa- 
thetic appreciation as well as ardent opposition, 
which mental irritation was one of the positive and 
healthy influences from his works. 

C. M. V. 
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Kikochi Kan (Japanese, b. 1888) was bom in 
Takamatsu on the island of Shikoku. A neo-realist, 
'.he has been considerably influenced by Western 
authors, especially in his early works. His philosophy 
is that literature of lasting value should appeal to 
all types of people, and he has maintained such 
qualities in his own writings. He is a practical man 
of moderate temperament. Dealing as he does with 
current phases of life, he is sometimes called a 
"theme novelist,” and possesses consummate sldU in 
presenting his subject matter in an extremely terse 
style. Unlike most other writers of Japan, he is a 
very capable businessman and executive. Thus, as 
the editor-publisher of the literary magazine, Bungei 
Shunjii, and as a leader in many other activities of 
the literary circles, he is called the dean of Japanese 
writers. Chichi Kaerii (Bather ReUtms) and Tdjtiro 
no Koi '(Tojiiro’s Love) are among his best plays 
available in English; Shinju Ftijin (Madame Pearl), 
1920, and Shohai (Victory or Defeat), 1933, are 
two of his representative novels. 

Fujimara, Tsukuru, Nippon Bungdku 
Daijiten (Comprehensive Dictionary of 
Japanese Literature) (Tokyo), 1934. 

y. u. 

Kinck, Hans (Nortvegian, 1865-1926); distin- 
guished novelist and short story tvriter. He belonged 
to the neo-romantic school, made his debut in the 
90’s but reached the highest achievement in 1918- 
19 when he published the series, The Snotv Crest 
Broke (Snoskkvlen hrast). Other deeply significant 
works are the dramatic poem, The Drover (Drifte- 
karen), 1908, and a long series of short stories found 
in collections such as Bat's Wings and From Sea to 
Mountain Ridge, mostly written in the late 90’s. 
Kinck spent much of his time in Italy. He loved the 
Italian renaissance and mote many learned studies 
-in the field. His style is in the highest degree im- 
pressionistic, deeply subjective, abounding in sud- 
den leaps, bizarre in its fantastic imaginings. He is 
the kind of writer that gains fanatic supporters 
among like-minded intellectuals hut not too many 
followers among the general pubh’c. 

. C. Gierloff, H. K. (Oslo), 1923; Herman 
Jaeger in Vol. VII, Norsk Biografisk 
Leksikon (Oslo), 1936. 

Kipling, Rudyaud (English, 1865-1936), did 
much to deepen imperial sdf -consciousness, yet he 
is best remembered as a htiman poet. In poems and 
short stories he created the modem British soldier 
as a figure of literature. His children’s stories — Lite 
Jungle Books — interspersed with verse, are wonder- 
fully penetrating excursions of the imagination into 
the fidd of animal life. There is an dement of fan- 
tasy in these stories, which show Kipling at his best. 

G. M3cMunn,.R. K.: Craftsman, 
F.F.M.- 



Kitabatake CmKAPasA- (Japanese, 1292-135^) 
was a descendant of an imperial .prince. He was a 
soldier-statesman who^ rendered eminent services to 
the cause of Emperor Godaigo and the Southern 
Court when the country witnessed " dual imperial 
rule during the 14th c. Jinnd Shotdki (History of 
the True Succession of the Divine Monarclis) a 
%vork of the mid-r4th c., reflects his resolute patri- 
otic sentiments. In spite of its small literary value, 
it gave tremendous inspiration to' pre-Meiji cham- 
pions of imperial nationalism, whose works in turn 
had much to do with the final restoration of the 
Mikado’s power in 1868. Chikafusa ' was probably 
the first writer to apply phflosophical principles to 
practical politics. 

Heibonsha, Dai Hyakka jiten (Japanese 
Encyclopedia; Tokyo), 1933. 

,Y. U. 

Klausner, Joseph (Hebrew, b. 1874), philos- 
opher, scholar, and critic of emdition and taste, is 
a very prolific writer, author of many works on 
philosophy, philology, and history, and several 
books of biography, critidsm and essays. His most 
important works are: From Jesus.to Paul; Jesus of 
Nazareth; History of Modern Hebrew Literature; 
and a Jewish History. -Bom in Vilna, Lithuania, 
Klausner in 1926 settled in Palestine, where he is 
now professor of Jetvish History at the University 
of Jerusalem. 

L. A. 


Kleist, Bernd Heinrich^'W’ii.helm von (Ger-’ 
man, 1777-1811), was a dramatist and novelist, 
whose life was marred by unhappy torments rdat- 
ing to love, knowledge, and ambition for. his 'art 
and his country. These tragic conflicts are reflected 
in his works and produce scenes filled vrith devotion 
and renunciation (the dramas of intense passion,. 
Das KStchen, von Heilbronn, 1810; Penthesilea, 
1808), confusion and revelation (the classic com- 
edy, The Broken Jug, 1808), despair and jubilation 
(the historical dramas. The Battle of Hermann, 
1808; The Prince of Hornburg, 1810). His Novellen,. 
the most famous of which is Michael. Kohlhaas 
(1810), revolve around similar problems, and are. 
characterized by the same enigmatic and lapidarian 
style as the plays. While Kleist did not Succeed in 
his attempt to create a drama that would embrace in 
its form both the Greeks and Shakespeare, his plays 
have been a powerful mirror to modem audiences of 
our o%vn psychological conflicts and experiences. 

S. Liptzin, Hist. Survey of German Lit. 
(bj:Y.), 1936. • 

S. L. S. 


Kloosxerman, Simke (Frisian, '1876-1938), be- 
longs to the best writers of fiction in the Frisian 
language. Her works, which testify to psychologiral 
' insight and adeptness at characterization, are writ- 
ten in an elegant poetic prose and show traces of 
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the romantic tradition. There are delightful short 
stories in the volumes Ruth O910) and From My 
Treasure House Xi936^. Unexcelled in the beauty 
of naturalness is her first novel The Hoaras of 
Hastings (1921), which has already become a clas- 
sic. The long historical novel Jubilee Year (1927), 
though it contains passages of superb lyric prose, is 
often too labored and too discursive to be truly 
effective. She excels, as a writer of fairy tales (Twi- 
light Tales, 1928). Her lyric verse, collected in The 
Wild Bird (1932.'), is of a very individual quality. 

E. B. Folkertsma, It Jubeljier, in Toer eit 
Tsjerhe CDohhum), r934. 

B. J. F. 

Klopstock, Fmedbich Gottlieb CGerman, 
i 724 “t 8 ° 3 )) the creator of Germany's most impor- 
tant modem epic, the Messiah (1748-1773). which, 
in 20,000 hexameter lines divided into 20 cantos, 
treats the theme of Christ’s redemption of mankind. 
The l)Tic element in the poem far outweighs the 
narrative, resulting in a tvork of little interest except 
for its intense emotionalism. Klopstock freed Ger- 
man literature from the formality of e.xpression im- 
posed on it by Gottsched; and he urged stimulation 
of the imagination, though this might lead to exag- 
gerations of vague sentimentality or turbulence. 

. Further, in his Religious Poems (1758, 1769), and 
.in his 229 Odes (1747-1771'), he initiated the 
German lyric of e.xperience, warm and fervid in its 
emotion, personal in reference, yet tvith the uni- 
versal themes of friendship, love, mankind, father- 
land, God. Although the forms are generally classic, 
Klopstock ex-perimented tvith "free rhythms” and a 
less formal syntax. Tlius he inspired the younger 
generation to a free and passionate utterance. He 
stimulated them also in the nationalistic direction 
through the creation of the “bardic" song, particu- 
larly in a cycle of plays on the theme of the Ger- 
manic hero Arminius (Hermann's Battle, 1769, etc.). 
Here again Klopstock’s genius reveals itself in the 
lyric passages, which are far superior to the dra- 
matic. 

J. G. Robertson, A Hist, of German Lit. 

S. L. S. 

Koch, Mahttn (Swedish, 1882-1940), was bom 
in Stockholm. His father, a musician, soon deserted 
his family; his mother earned a meager livelihood 
managing a dgar shop. In his early years his artistic 
heritage and a feeling of inferiority dominated his 
attitude toward life. Defective eyesight had made 
him a dreamer even in childhood. When at the age 
of twenty-nine he published his first book (Ellen, 
191 1), he tvas a mature artist in his field, and in the 
ten following years he published several books, char- 
acterized by his social pathos, his sense of collec- 
tivism and solidarity, and strong realism: Arbetare, 
(Workers, 1912); Timmerdalen (The Lumber Val- 
ley, 1913); Gilds vackra varld (God’s Beautiful 


World, 1916). Outside of the labor movement he 
hardly won the recognition he might have expected, 
and the following years he spent in Paris as a news- 
paper correspondent. Later, ne returned to Sweden 
where he found a home in Hedemora, and uTote an 
autobiographical novel, Mauritz (1939). His Se- 
lected Works were published in 1940-41 in 7 v. 

Th. Jonsson, M. K., 1941. 

A. W. 

Komensky (Comenius), Jan Amos (Czech, 
1592-1670), the last bishop of the Unity of the 
Bohemian Brethren, stands at the very head of 
modem educational theory and practice. Driven into 
exile by the Thirty Years War, he wandered 
through Western Europe, and during his long career 
outlined the needs of a modem school. Whether he 
was writing the Labyrinth of the World and Para- 
dise of the Heart or producing the Orbis Pictus, the 
first illustrated schoolbook, or outlining a new 
method for the teaching of language, he was easily 
the most important figtue in the intellectual life of 
the 17th c. He never lost his close attachment to 
the land and church of his birth, and in his final 
work, the Last Testament of that Dying Mother, 
the Unity of the Bohemian Brethren, he expressed 
his confidence in the final resurrection of the Czech 
people. 

Matthew Spinka, ]. A. C., that Incompa- 
rable Moravian, 1943. 

C. A. M. 

Koprulu, Mehmed Fhad (Turkish, b. 1890), 
was professor of the historj’ of TiuHsh literature in 
the University of Istanbul from 1913 until he re- 
linquished that office to retain a deputyship in the 
Grand National Assembly. As head of the Institute 
of Turcology and author of many books, he has 
done much to stimulate historical research in accord-- 
ance with the standards of western scholarship. In 
such studies as his First Mystics in Turkish litera- 
ture and his unfinished History of Turkey he has 
insisted on the importance of knotving the general 
social life of the various types of Turkish people, as 
a background for an understanding of cultural and 
politico history. 

J. K. B. 

Rrasinski, Zyg.mhnt (1812-1859), the third 
of the Polish Romanticists, like his companions spent 
most of his life abroad. He tvas a tme poet-pmlos- 
opher, conscious of the difference that exists between 
the instincts of love and hate and the tme ideal 
measure of human goodness as seen in Christ. He 
tended to conservatism, at least in the sense that he 
knew that the triumph of the new world would not 
eliminate struggle and conflict, and in the Undivine 
Comedy and Irydion he held out the hope that only 
an unflinching acceptance of the highest standard 
would bring peace on earth and happiness to Poland. 
Yet he scaredy doubted that his people and nation 
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would in time be found worthy of their high 
destiny. 

J. Khllenbach, Z. K., 1904. 

C. A. M. 

KKUSENSTfEBNA, AgNES VON CSwcdish, 1894- 
1940), daughter of an army officer, married David 
Sprengel, a vrater who was interested in philosophy 
and French literature. Through her marriage, as 
well as through some of her novels, which, in spite 
of their artistic value, were regarded as immoral, she 
became a stranger in the aristocratic, half-Plulistme 
mili eu, in whii she had grown up; and she spent 
long periods in France, Spain, and Greece. In her 
books about Tony — Tony vaxer upp (Tony Grows 
Up, 1922); Tonys laroar (Tony's Apprenticeship, 
1924) and the series, Frohama von Pahlen (Tite 
Misses von Pahlen, 1930-35) — she portrays womanly 
sentiments and conceptions in their most secret 
moods. She had a penetrating knowledge of hiunan 
nature, but there was also a tendency toward psy- 
chopathical phenomena. If there is a shadow over her 
literary efforts, it should not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that besides the von Pahlen series, she has 
published several novels which characterize her as 
a master in the Maupassant school. Selected edi- 
tions of her novels were published in 1934 (4 v.) 
and in 1939-40 (6 v.). 

Sten Ahlgren, fC K. — studier, 1940. 

A. W. 

Ku Yen Wu (Chinese, 1613-82), brilh'ant stu- 
dent of the classics, history, archaeology, philosophy, 
philology, and a practical political economist, stan^ 
foremost among the scholars of 17th c. China. He 
first laid dotvn the principles for a revitalized classi- 
cal scholarship and the method in various branches 
of study, which scholars pursued in the ensiung two 
centuries. He urged the men of letters to cultivate 
the sense of honor and to study all learning exten- 
sively and critically. He mote many volumes on the 
scientific study of the evolution of word sounds, of 
the relics of antiquity, of the history and institu- 
tions of China, and of the teachings of Confucius. 
His collected works, entitled Ting Lin Shih Chttng, 
were first printed in 1695. Among the items appear- 
ing in this ■ collection are his learned essays and 
occasional poems. The work by which he is best 
known is the Jih Chih Lu (printed, 1670), a col- 
lection of carefully written notes gathered during 
30 years of reading and observation. 

A. W. Hummel, ed.. Eminent Chinese of 
the Ch’ing Period, Vol i, pp. 421-6 
Washington, D. C.), 1943. 

S. C. L. 

Kuo Mo-Jo (Chinese, b. 1892), a native of 
Szechuan province, a premier schokr. At first a 
-Student of medicine, he has written 5 volumes of 
free verse, 6 -volumes of essays, 6 plays, 10 novels; 
and 12 translations of German and Russian authors 
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(Goethe’s Faust; Tolstoi’s War and Peace). There 
is a touch of poetry in aU his writings. Among his 
best known works are The Goddess, a long poem 
beautiful in thought and fine in feeling, and The 
Three Female Rebels, a play setting forth his criti- 
cism of the old order of things. His books on arche- 
ology include A Study of Ancient Chinese Society, 
in which he sets forth his materialistic interpretation 
of history. Since 1940 he has been serving the 
National Government at Chimgking as chairman, 
Cultural Work Coimnittee of the Pmitical Training 
Board. 

Edgar Snow, Living China (N. Y.), 1936; 
China Year Book, 1937-43 (N. Y ) 

S. C. L ’ 

Kvaran, Einar Hjorueefsson, (Icelandic, 1859- 
1938), an unusually versatile and brilliant writer, 
exerted a far-reaching influence on the literature 
and the cultural life of the Icelandic nation. He 
made his greatest contribution in the field of fiction, 
with his short stories, many of which are' veritable 
masterpieces, and his novels on contemporary life in 
Iceland, graphic and faithful pictures of society, but 
still more profound psychological studies. The most 
important of these, such as Ofurefli (The Uncon- 
querable; 1908), Gull (Gold; 1911), and Sdlin 
vaktiar (The Soul Awakens; 1916), are .character- 
ized by great skill in story-telling, sympathetic and 
often masterful chararter delineation; fluent and 
mellow style, at times good-naturedly humorous, 
though not particularly virile or striking. His dramas, 
not by any means insignificant, are inferior to his 
best stories in literary artistry. 

R. Beck, “E. H. K. — An Icelandic Novel- 
ist and Dramatist,” Poet Lore, Vol. ■ 
XLin, 1 936; Icelandic Poems and Stories 
(Princeton & N. Y.), 1943- jp g 

La Bruyere, Jean de (French, 1645-96), bases 
his very solid glory on a single book of prose, the 
Characters (1688). -Imitated from the Greek of 
Theophrastus, these Characters are much more than 
a translation: they are a whoBy new and original 
work in the composition of which La Bruyere em- 
ployed to the best advantage not only his fine talent 
for observation, but also the exceflent vantage point 
of French high society provided him by his position 
as tutor in the house of the great Conde family. The 
Characters consist of 16 essays on varied subjects— 
literature, the great commonplaces (personal merit, 
friendship, etc.), the court and its types (which are 
described in no favorable light), the abuses of 
society. Few authors in French have created finer 
prose than La Bruyere;, clear, simple, Mth ffie 
greatest emphasis on the mot juste, the precise word, 
it is the perfectly distifled classic French style. ^ 

Edmund Gosse, Three French Novelists 
(N. Y.), 1918. - R-J.N. 
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La Fontaine, Jean db (French, 1621-95), is the 
great exponent of the literary fable. Taking his sub- 
jects wherever he found them, from Aesop, from 
Phaedrus, from the medieval fabulists, out of the 
stiff and dry didactic pieces of his predecessors he 
created a new genre. La Fontaine could observe life 
and nature with man^elous accuracy, and translate 
his observations with fidelity, in a poetry whose 
effects are often stunning in their complexity and 
difficulty. He is far more interested in the story he 
has to tell than in the moral he is to point and 
indeed it is often said that his moral system is cyni- 
cal and pessimistic, for often he gives the “beau role’ 
to the deceiver and the cheat. Whatever his defects 
as a teacher of the young, his poetry is so fascinating 
and the human comedy he paints is so complete 
that his place as the greatest of poetic fabulists is 
unchallenged. His Fables appeared in twelve hooks 
in 1668, 1678, 1694. 

C. Sainte-Beuve, Portraits of the lyth 
C., trans. K. P. Wormeley (N. Y.), 
1904. 

R. J. N. 

Lagerlof, Seuua (Swedish, 1858-1940), was 
horn in Marhacka, a litde manor estate in Varm- 
land, and she was educated to become a school 
teacher. She liked to imte poetry, and one day, 
while walking on a street in Stockholm, she con- 
ceived the idea of writing a novel, using as material 
the stories that she, as a child, had heard old people 
tell in her home province. The hook was called 
Gosta Berlings saga (1891). Its genuine originality 
and imaginative richness brought the young author- 
ess world fame. Her artistic tment was more mature 
in the follmving collection of stories: Osynliga 
Idnkar (Invisible Linhs; 1894) and Drottningar i 
Knngahdlla (The Queens of Kungahalla and Other 
Sketches; 1899). It reached its peak in Jerusalem 
1-2 (1901-02), a novel about a group of Swedish 
farmers who emigrated to Palestine. A profound 
knoweldge of mankind and a psychologies insight 
characterize many of her other novels, e. g. Kdrkarlen 
(Thy Sold Shall Bear Witnessl; 1912); Kejsaren av 
Portugallien (The Emperor of Portugallia; 1914^; 
. Lowcnskoldska ringen (1925) and Charlotte 
Loivenskold (1925). Her children’s book. Nils 
Holgerssonsunderbara resa 1-2 (1906-7), has also 
been translated into many languages (The Wonder- 
fid Adventures of Nils^. Other works in Eng.: 
From a Swedish Homestead; Harvest; Marbadia; 
The Diary of Selma Lagerlof. In r909 she received 
the Nobel prize. 

S. Arvidson, S. L., 1932; H. A. Larsen, 
S. L. (N. Y.), 1936, with bibliog. 

A. W. 

Lamartine, Alphonse de (French, 1790-1869), 
typifies one aspect of French Romanticism, its insist- 
ence on'Iove as the dominant sentiment of life. Bom 


to a noble family, he was the victim of an unfor- 
tunate love affair which he glorified in some of his 
best works. He attained popularity with his Poetic 
Meditations (1820) and increased his reputation 
with the New Meditations (1823) and the Har- 
monies (1830), hooks of verse of deep personal 
inspiration and vague charm. Lamartine’s life was 
only partially dedicated to literature, for he also 
played an important role in the politics of the time, 
rising to be Chief of State in 1848, only to end his 
life in poverty and disillusion. As a poet he is char- 
acterized by a kind of ingenuousness (his poems are 
constantly marred by lack of serious study) and a 
deep sincerity, which, coupled tvith the predom- 
inantly ’gray’ tone of the hackgrmmd, has brought 
him many admirers, from the literary ladies of the 
1830’s to the present. 

H. R. WTiitehouse, The Life of L. (Bos- 
ton), 1918. 


R. J. N. 


Lamb, Charles (English, 1775-1834), was one 
of our master essayists, and one of the most widely 
read prose writers of the romantic period. The best 
loved of his works. Essays of Elia, reveals two very 
human qualities, sympathy and humor. Some, as 
My Family and Recollections of (Christ’s Hospital, 
are autobiographical. Lamb left high seriousness to 
the other great romantics, but showed how happily 
life can be lived under moderate circumstances, tvith 
coiurageous good cheer against fear and grief. There 
is a whimsical note in many of the essays, as well 
as a magic touch of intimacy and privacy. 

A. Ainger, L. 
F. F. M. 


Lampman, Archibald (Canadian, 1861-99), 
was the leading poet of the “Golden Age” of Scott, 
Roberts, Carman, and Campbell. His greatness lies 
in the musical and accurate response to the land- 
scape of his native province, Ontario, and in his 
easy, natural style, in which he anticipates the im- 
pressionists. He was the first to produce a sustained 
volume of verse which met standards other than 
those of the coiiununity. In his ovm words, he wrote 
poems ‘local ... in incident and mirit, but cosmo- 
politan in form and manner.” Wordsivorthian in his 
love of nature as a quiet refuge and Keatsian in his 
sensuous interpretation of rural scenes at different 
seasons of the year, he wrote in Among The Millet 
(1888) and in Lyrics of Earth (1893) some of the 
richest regional poetry in America. 

C. Y. Connor, A. L. (N. Y.), 1929. 

C. J. V. 

Landor, Walter Savage (English, 1775-1864), 
a contemporary of Coleridge,* became a close friend 
of Browning.* Reputedly violent of disposition, he 
appears in nis writings full of calm and restraint. 
His prose Imaginary Conversations, especially Peri- 
cles and Aspasia, illustrate his interest in the culture 
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of the Mediterranean peoples. His poetry — his best 
loved Rose Aylmer of his youth; Hamadryad of his 
later years — shows a persistence of freshness of feel- 
ing through his long literary career. His work is 
marked by simplicity and classical workmanship.- 

S. Colvin, L. 
F. F. M. 

Lanfiu, Lugair CIrish, 6th c.), was a pit or 
professional poet and historian. Some fragments of 
nis verse have been preserved and are important 
documents for the history and for the language of 
ancient Ireland. 

M. D. 

Lanier, Sidney (U. S. A., 1842-81), was a 
natural musician and poet who practiced law briefly 
but spent his final years in absorbed artistic study 
and creation, while struggling for relief from tuber- 
culosis contracted in a Civil War prison. His love 
of chivahic ideals, intense moralism, firm religious 
belief, and anti-industrial hope for Southern and 
national post-wai progress were conditioned by a 
genius for music, a faith in human brotherly love, 
a spirihiahzed worship of nature, and his Southern 
background. His Poems O877; 1884) are noted for 
the ballads and lyrics which derive much from the 
sound-patterns of music; and his The Science of 
English Verse (1880) was 'important as an early 
scientific study of versification, although it took, 
from musical analogy, the untenable position that 
length of interval is the determining element in 

i )rosody. Lanier’s poetry is probably greatest in his 
ong orchestral odes, particularly The Marshes of 
Glynn C1878) and Sunrise (1882). 

A. H. Starke, S. L.: A Biographical and 
Critical Study CChapel Hill, N. C.), 
1933 - 

E. C. S. 

Lao Tzu (Lao Tze; Chinese, ca. 6th c. b.c.), the 
reputed author of the Tao Te Ching (TIte Canon 
of Reason and Virtue or The Way and Its Power"), 
was, according to Ssu-ma Chien, a native of the 
feudal state of Ch'u. His family name was Li and 
his proper name was Er. In the House of Chou he 
once served as state historian in charge of the secret 
archives. For the'ivriting of his biography no authen- 
tic materials existed even in Ssu-ma Chien’s time 
(ca. 145-97 B.C.). His Tao Te-Ching, in 81 brief 
chapters of prose and verse, "is like a string of 
pearls, Mch chapter being distinct and separate as 
a philosophic doctrine, but all bound on the single 
filament: the belief that all these consecrations of 
the Spirit must eventually lead to Tao” (the Eternal, 
the Way of life, according -to the canons of reason 
and virtue). 

Frances R. Grant, Oriental Philosophy 
(N. Y.), 1936. .. 


La RocmEFOUCAUED, Francois, duke of (French 
1613-80), is. one of the finest representatives of the 
17th c. French tendency toward the extreme refine- 
ment of thought and expression. His Maxims (1665) 
are undoubtedly the best of their kind in French- 
they are the essence of subtlety, the perfect lefiec- 
tion of the highly civilized society that gave them 
birth. In spite of their light and worldly tone, there 
is a current of very real pessimism in the Maxims- 
La Rochefoucauld forces his doctrine that all human 
actions, even those which are outwardly the most 
laudable, are the result of self-interest and vanity. 
In spite of their brilliance and the marvelous style 
that clothes the thought, in spite of the very real 
truths they contain, the Maxims produce an impres- 
sion of monotony that is the result of this sameness 
of doctrine. As models of pure expreission they are 
unexcelled; as a guide for morals they are too cynical, 
too over-simplified, to be of great avaU. 

C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Portraits of the 17th 
C., trans. K. P. Wormeley (N. Y.), 1904. 

Larra, Mariano Jose de (Spanish, 1809-37), h 
the most modem of the Romantic critics. His sarcastic 
pictures of Spanish hfe, signed 'Tigaro,” combine 
folkloristic taste with national criticism. He wrote in 
his own periodical, The Poor Speaker (1832), in 
form and purpose akin to the i8th c. English 
weeklies, as the Spectator. Though his ideas made 
him one of the first “European Spaniards,” his lan- 
guage is rich in the color and idiom of Spain.’ - 

A. Sanchez Esteban, M. J. de L., "Figaro'' 
(Madrid), 1934. 

' H. A. H. 

Lawson, Henry (Australian, 1867-1922), is con- 
ceded to be the outstanding writer of short stories 
and fictional sketches in Australian literature. In 
both prose and verse La,vyson-was, in' effect, an articu- 
late man of the people; he was to but a limited e^nt 
a self-conscious artist: His work enjoys immense 
popularity with the Australian public. His prose 
qualities make his work a notable contribution to- 
literature; on his verse, there is a sharp division of 
opinion. His popular audience accepts it for what 
it is: rhymed expressions of common sentiments, but 
sophisticated critics reject any claims that may be 
made for it as poetry. There is aU through Lawson’s 
work an ambivalence of attitudes toward the Aus- 
tralian environment and life — ^melancholy and hilar- 
ity, hatred and love, gentleness and cruelty, bmtality 
and sentimentality — ^ivhich gives his stories an altch 
gether remarkable range of appeal. 

H. L., by His Mates, Sydney, 1931; T. D. 
Mutch, The Early Life of H. L. in 
Journal and Proceedings of the Royal 
Australian His.'Soc., vol. 18, 1932- 

C. H. G. - 


S. C. L. 
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Laxness, Halldor Kiljan Clcelandic, b. 1902), 
a central literary figure in Iceland, has to his credit, 
aside from a host of essays and short stories, a large 
number of significant novels, revealing unusual gifts: 
colorful and eloquent style, keen observation, strong 
powers of characterization, and great narrative tal- 
ent. These qualities, already evident in his earlier 
works, are seen to increasing advantage in the tivo- 
volume serial Salka-VaVui Ci93i~32.) and still more 
so in such works as Sjalfstaett folk (Independent 
People, 1934-35) and his most recent series of novels 
Islandsldukkan (The Bell of Iceland, 1943), a bril- 
liantly conceived, deeply moving story, historically 
important, and Hid Ijdsa man (The Fair Maiden, 
1944), relentless in its realism, but told with deep 
understanding and sympathy and great technical 
skill, centered around an unforgettable heroine. In 
tliese stories the author finds his themes in the past; 
more generally his novels are broad social satires of 
contemporary life. He has greatly influenced other 
present-day Icelandic writers. 

S. Einarsson, Five Icelandic Novelists, in 
BooJis Abroad, July, 1942; R. Beck, 
Icelandic Poems and Stories ^Princeton 
& N. Y.), 1943. 

R. B. 

Leacock, Stephen B. (Canadian, 1869-1944), a 
waiter of satire and nonsense, is at his best in his 
earlier works like Sunshine Sketches Of A Little 
Town (1912) and Behind The Beyond (191$^, 
where he holds up to gentle ridicule the social 
foibles and intellectual pretensions of his time. His 
method is a mi.xutie of exaggeration, understatement, 
and parody. His style is such that often ‘‘tlie sense 
emerges with a queer incongruity between the fact 
that it does make sense and yet it ought not to.” He 
is ingenious in detising laughable situations (The 
Sorrows of a Summer Guest), and in identifying 
himself with another person (Under the Barber's 
Knife'). In spite of his sympathy and understanding, 
he has created no great chameter; but he has drawm 
many brilliant caricatures ranging from the Reverend 
Mr. Drone of Sunshine Sketches to Dr. Doomer of 
Moonbeams from the Larger Lunacy. Addressing 
himself to both the American and the Canadian 
reader, he demonstrates in his work the emergence 
of an English literature common to the North 
American continent. 

P. hlcArthur, S. L. (Toronto), 1923. 

C. J. V. 

Lebensohn, Abraham Dov (Adam; Hebrew, 
1794-1874), and his son Micah Joseph (Michal; 
1828-52) were the chief poets of the Haskalah 
(Enlightenment) period. Adam is cherished as the 
grandrather of Modem Hebrew poetry in Russia. 
His Shire Sefath Kodesh (The Song of the Holy 
Tongue; pub. 1842) ushered in a new period in 
Hebrew’ literature. His poems are clear in form 
though conventional in sty’le; they served as a model 


for many disciples. Of greater poetical gift and 
lyrical feeling was Michal. During the short span 
of his life, he composed a fetv very fine poems, 
wherein he displayed great descriptive powers, a 
tender lyrical soul, and a perfect command of clas- 
sical style and diction. While studying in Germany 
he was strongly influenced by Goethe and Schiller, 
many’ of whose poems he rendered into axccUent 
Hebrew’. 

’ L. A. 

Leivtc, H. (Yiddish, b. 1888), one of tbe most 
important contemporary’ Yiddish poets and drama- 
tists. Bom in White Russia into a poor family, at 
tire age of i6 he joined the “Bund,” the popular 
revolutionary party, and two years later was sen- 
tenced to four years’ imprisonment. From the Mos- 
cow prison he sent his first poem to New’ York. In 
1912 he was transferred to Siberia, W’hence, th'e 
follow’ing year, he escaped to America. Making his 
debut with Sibirer Liner (Songs of Siberia) and 
poems of Keynems Land (Noman's Land), he un- 
lolded the problem of w’orld salvation, of the roles 
of spirit and physical force in the struggle for prog- 
ress, and other problems of contemporary society in 
two long sy’mbolic dramas, Der Goylem (1921), and 
Di Getdc Komedye (The Comedy of Redemption). 
Afflicted with tuberculosis, for many years his poetry 
had been preoccupied tvith death and dissolution, 
but it attained to a subtle joy of life in his Lidcr fun 
Gan-Eyden (Songs of Paradise, 1937). It is now 
sinking into sadness and impotent rage at the de- 
stmetion of Eastern European Jewry. Other impor- 
tant plays ate Hirsh Lckert (Russian Jewish Social- 
ist hero and marty’t), Shmates (Rags), Keytn 
(Chains), Di oreme Melukhe (The Poor Kingdom), 
Der Poet iz blind gevom (The Poet became blind), 
and his latest work, on the Jew’ish uprising in tire 
Warsaw’ ghetto, Der Nes in Geto (The Miracle in 
the Ghetto, 1944). 

Y. M. 

Leon, Luis de (Spanish, 1527-91), was an out- 
■standing writer of my’stic verse and prose. Despite 
his admiration of the ascetical ideas of the age, he 
leans toward a mild Erasmian compromise of Chris- 
tian and Renaissance ideas, as in The Perfect House- 
wife (1583). In his Names of Christ (1583), Pla- 
tonism and Arabic speculations fuse with high 
Christian spirituality’. His poetry is of impeccable 
style and music, w’ith tliou^ts on God and immor- 
tality’ as conceived by a Catholic humanist. 

Aubrey T. G. BeU, L de L. (O.xford), 
1925. 

H. A. H. 

Leontius oe Byzantium (Byzantine, 485-543) 
reached new heights in die rarefied realms of pure 
thought w’here dwell the ultimate abstractions. He 
was the first to attain to the definition of personality 
now generally accepted by mctaphysic, and die first 
also to introduce Aristotelianism into theology. His 
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writings are all devoted to a refutation of the heresies 
against the Incarnation, a mystery that he studied 
with a depth, delicacy, and precision of insight pre- 
viously unknown. His works fascinate one by their 
crystalline, irrefragable logic. Little appreciated 
though he is toda)', Leontius of Byzantium ranks 
among the foremost contributors to the intellectual 
heritage of Christendom. 

V. Grumel, L. de B., in Dictionnaire de 
theologie cathoUque, IX. 

M. J. H. 

Leopaiidi, Giacomo C1798-1837), was the great- 
est Italian poet since Dante. A sickly constitution, a 
repressed childhood, and an unhappy personal life 
contributed to a deep pessimism derived essentially 
from his contemplation of human nature and life. 
Although Leopardi’s intellect was vigorous and his 
learning extensive, he was not a great or original 
thinker, as revealed in his various prose writings. 
The perfection of his lyric poems is due to the 
combination of poetic technique and intense personal 
emotion, whieh, although he was not a member of 
the Romantic school, link him with the basic prin- 
ciples of that group. His first major poems. To Italy 
C1818) and On the Monument to Dante (1818), 
are of patriotic inspiration; the poems from The Lone 
Sparrow (1819) to Memories C1829) are primarily 
concerned with individual emotions and sorrows. 
Leopardi passed gradually to more general philo- 
sophical themes, culminating in the universal pessi- 
mism and concern with the human race of The 
Broom-Plant (1836). 

G. A. Cesareo, La Vita di G. L. (Palermo), 
^900. ^ 

Lermontov, Mikhail Yorevich (Russian, 1814- 
1841), the son of an army officer of Scotch descent 
arid of a mother belonging to one of the proudest 
families of old Russia, was well educated but pos- 
sessed of a diabolical pride and a determination to 
play a tragic role. He acquired fame by his poem 
on the death of Pushkin, for which 'he was exiled to 
the Caucasus and the active army. The service in- 
spired him; he became the great poet of the moun- 
tains. Filled with a fierce love of freedom, a freedom 
not necessarily limited by law, his heroes, whether 
the Demon, the fallen angel, or Pechorin in The 
Hero of our Time, have extreme and rhetorical 
passions. Yet many of his poems have become true 
folk songs. He was killed in a duel at the age of 
twenty-seven, and his death marked the end of a 
period of Riissian poetry. He was himself the same 
mixture of sneering and sincerity that characterized 
his model, Byron; his ability for sympathetically 
drawing heroes of the people is- matched only by 
his itnblushing contempt for the aristocracy to 
which he belonged. ■ 

E. Duchesne, M. Y. L. sa vie et ses oeuvres 
(Paris), 1910. 


Lesage, Alain Rene (French, 1668-1747), is 
most read today in two works of realistic cast, a 
novel, Gil Bias (i747)> and a comedy, Turcarct 
0709^. Gil Bias, the best picaresque novel in 
French, is a long, often badly composed recital of 
the adventures of the shrewd protagonist in all social 
milieux. It is a true novel of manners, and its value 
for us lies not in its complicated and factitious epi- 
sodes but in its clear delineation of the morels of the 
times. Lesage is constantly a realist, even in his most 
inventive moments, and is, to boot, a satirist of no 
mean powers. His qualities of keen observation, at- 
tention to precise detail, and cutting satire are no- 
where better seen than in Turcaret, a comedy that 
is in reality a sharp, hard study of a group of thor- 
oughly vicious characters. It is in the style of Mo- 
lifere, but is more polished, more brittle, less gentle. - 
Lesage exemplifies that change in the .social temper 
which preceded the Revolution: his bitter satire is a' 
reflection of the widespread exasperation that paved 
the way for the great emancipation. 

C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Portraits of the i 8 th 
C., trans. K. P. Wormeley (N. Y.), 1905. 

R. J. N. 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim (Geiman; 1729- 
81), critic and dramatist of the German Enlighten- 
ment. He was concerned with the devdopment of 
prindples of criticism and the definition of the arts, 
in his contributions to the -Literary Letters (1759- 
65); in Laocoon: or on the Limits of Painting and 
Poetry (1766; based on Wfaickelmann's description 
of Greek art as characterized by "noble simplicity 
and quiet dignity’’); in the Hamburg Dramaturgy 
(1767-68), written as advisor for the German Na- 
tional Theatre in Hamburg, a work in which he 
attacked French pseudo-classical dramatic standards. 
In his essay on The Education of the Human Race 
(1780), he expressed his ideal of the best possible 
world striving to achieve the highest morality. Three 
of Lessing’s dramas still have their place in the 
theatre, for their dranfttic impact and theatrical 
effectiveness, despite the argumentation that is the 
natural method of the critic: Minna von Barnhelm 
(1767), one of the best German comedies, placed 
against a background of the Seven Years’ War; 

• Emilia Galotti (1772), a masterpiece of psychological 
necessity on the "Virginia’’ theme; and Nathan the 
Wise (1779), the monumental drama of religious 
tolerance, product of Lessing’s struggle for humani- 
tarian ideals. 

James Sime, G. E. L.; His Life and Writ- 
ings (London), 1877. • 

S. L. S. 

Levinsohn, Isaac 'Baer (Hebrew, 1788-1860), 
the greatest advocate of Haskalah (Enlightenment) 
in Russia. Because he was not ridiculing the Rabbis 
but rather arguing from Rabbiiuc sources the desira- 
bility of education and secular learning, his many 
, volumes on this subject were very popular and con- 
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tributed appreciably to the spread of enlightenment 
in Russia. In his book Efes Domin, he came to the 
defense of- his people against blood accusations. 

J. S. Raisin, The Haskalah Movement in 
Russia (N. YO, 1913; N. Slouschz, The 
Renascence of Hehretv Lit. (Phila.), 


1909. 


L. A. 


Levita, Elias (Yiddish, 1468-1549), the first 
prominent Jewish poet whose name and life history 
have come down to us, is known also as Eliyohu 
Ashkenazi. A Hebretv grammarian and Bible critic, 
he taught Hebrew to a number of the humanists; 
then became proofreader in the Jetvish printing 
plant of (the Christian) Daniel Bomberg in Venice; 
then in that of Paulus Fagius in Isny (Wiirtem- 
berg). He rendered into beautiful and ingenious 
^ Yiddish octaves two long court romances; the suhse- 
quendy very popular Bovo Bukh; and the forgotten 
but highly polished Paris un Viena. Y AiJ 


. Lewis, fHAnRv] Ses'claib (U. S. A., b. 1885), 
dean of living American novelists, is famed for his 
mordant satire and the phenomenal powers of obser- 
vation that cast a cloak of realism over his studies of 
composite types in the U. S. Technically his novels 
show a superior use of catalogued details, mimicry, 
contrast hy juxtaposition, and comic verve; his major 
fault is that of 100 much.' Aside from the unique 
masterpiece Bahhitt (1922), his finest achievements 
are Arrowhnitli (1925) and Dodsworth (1929), the 
former dealing with a doctor’s thwarted devotion to 
the pure ideals of science, the latter an ‘interna- 
tional novel’ contrasting Europe with America and 
detailing an American business-man’s attempt to es- 
cape from ‘Babbittry.’ Lewis’s recent interest in the 
theatre has not proved notably rewarding. He was 
the first American (1930) to be awarded the Nobel 
Prize in literature. 

C. Van Doren, S. L. (N. Y.), 1933. 

E. C. S. 


Li Po (Chinese, 701-762), the best known 
Chinese poet, whose name has been variously ro- 
manized as Li Tai-pe, Li T’ai-po, Le Pih, Ly Pe, 
etc., and whose personality and poetry have been 
subject to various kinds of criticism. The reformer- 
statesman Wang An-shih (1021-1086), who was 
a didactic poet, said: “Li Po’s style is swift, yet never 
careless; lively, yet never informal. But his intellec- 
tual outlook was low and sordid. In nine poems out 
of ten he deals with nothing but wine and women.” 
To others he appears to be “a poet ivith the bravado 
traits of a soldier of fortune, and again he is sensi- 
tive and profound. ... A man with great moments 
of exaltation and depression. Above all, a man who 
loves beauty for its own sake, even if it is only the 
beauty of a moment.” To still others, he “was a 
senuous realist, who represented the world as he 
saw it, with beauty as his guiding star.” Actually he 


was a bom poet, a romapticist, wbo wrote spontane- 
ously in praise of Nature and of all that is beautiful 
to him. He was a free-lance writer, whose lyrics are 
distinguished hy a delicate buoyancy and a sensitive- 
ness to beauty in nature, by subtlety of thought and 
loveliness of expression. 

Obata, Shigeyoshi, The Worhs of Li Po 
(N. Y.), 1928; F. Ayscough and A. 
Lowell, Fir-Flower Tablets (Boston & 
N. Y.), 1930: A. Christy, Images in 
Jade (N. Y.), 1929. g_ Q L 

Li Tai-pb. See Li Po. 

Liang Cm Ch’ao (Chinese, 1873-1929), a volu- 
minous tvriter, exercised tremendous influence in the 
intellectual world of China during the first decade of 
this century. With robust ouuook and buoyant 
spirit, and with a powerful pen and profoimd 
knowledge of Chinese history, he wrote on such 
themes as nationalism, liberty, civic morality, pa- 
triotism. His style had the strength and energy bom 
of passionate conviction. A tireless scholar, he com- 
bined the depth of Chinese thought and the breadth 
of Western knowledge. He not only opened the 
Chinese mind to a new outlook but also inspired 
Chinese imagination with a new purpose. Countless 
numbers of readers devoured whatever he wrote. In 
addition to the Citing Yi Pao (The Pure Discitssion 
Magazine'), the Hsin Min Tsung Pao (The New 
Citizens' Magazine), and the Kuo Feng Pao (The 
National Tradition Magazine), which he edit^ one 
after the other, he wrote numerous pamphlets to 
arouse his fellow-countrymen’s zeal for political and 
social reform. After 1918 he gave himself entirely 
to literature, applying the scientific method to the 
study of ancient works. Best known ate his Method 
for the Study of Chinese History; A Critique of Mo 
Tzu; History of Chinese Political Thought. His col- 
lected works are the Yiji Ping Sink Wen Tsi. 

S. C. L. 


Lebanius (Greek, 314-393 a.d.) was the last 
great teacher and rhetorician of pagan Greek litera- 
ture. Bom in Antioch, he studied and worked in the 
cities of the Greek east and, finally, returned to his 
birthplace to estabhsh a school, and to unite his 
hundreds of minor works: declamations, studies on 
rhetoric, letters. Demite the estabhshment of Chris- 
tianity as the ofBcial religion, he remained a sincere 
pagan who saw in the advent of the apostate em- 
peror Julian the dawn of a new era for his faith 
and, after Julian’s death, so impressed the Christian 
emperors with his integrity tliat he held official posi- 
tions. His world was one of hooks and letters rather 
than action; his interest lay in the style of the classi- 
cal prose writers, not their ideas. It was as a stylist 
and popular interpreter of Hellenism that his influ- 
ence was exercised. 

G. R. Sievers, Das Leben des L. (Berlin), 


1868. 


C. A. R. 
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Lie, Jonas CNorwegian, 1833-1908); distin- 
guislied novelist. A lawyer ty profession, he did not 
turn seriously to literature until 1870, after he had 
suffered bankruptcy. His hooks deal mainly with the 
problems of the home and with the life of seamen, 
but the most strikingly original portion of his genius 
finds expression in a series of Nordland fairy tales 
in -which the folkloristic trolls and other highly fan- 
tastic creatures appear. Lie stepped on the scene of 
literature just as the realistic school became estab- 
lished. He too published thesis novels, but his lasting 
contribution was made in more romantic and impres- 
sionistic works. He had considerable influence on 
the literary style of his age, being one of the earliest 
cultivators of impressionism. The Family at Gilje 
Cl 883) is a good introduction to Lie, but he has 
written stronger works, notably Trolls 
Maisa Jons (1888), Niohe C1893) and When the 
Iron Curtain Falls (1901)- 

A. Garborg, /. L. (Oslo), 1893; Erik Lie, 
/. L. (Oslo), 1933. 

T. J. 

Lm Yu-Tang (Chinese, h. 1895), brilliant and 
prolific writer, was bom in Changchow, Fukien, and 
educated in mission schools. He took his M.A. at 
Harvard and Ph.D. at Leipzig (1923). He has 
served several educational institutions and was on 
the editorial staff of five journals — three in Chinese 
and two in English. His best known Chinese journal 
is the L«Jt y«, a hi-monthly of illuminating ivit and 
humor. He published four stimulating books in 
Chinese: Woti Flna Qt Seems to Me), Tahtiang. 
Chi (The Lone Wayfarer^, Chienfu Chi (Sliir- 
tnishes), and Yenyn Hsueh Ltin Ts'ung (Philo- 
logical Essays^ While in America he ■wtote several 
volumes in English, of which the most talked about 
are My Country and My People, The Importance 
of Living, Between Tears and Laughter, The Vigil 
of a Nation, Moments in Peking, With Love and 
Irony, and A Leaf in the Storm. The first four are 
philosophical, cultural, and political in nature and 
are shot through with what some critics termed 
“intuitive” wdsdom. The last three are novels, domi- 
nated by China’s heroic war of resistance against 
Japanese military aggression. His prose both in Chi- 
nese and in Enghsh is brisk, tvitty, emdite, earnest. 
He edited two significant hooks,- The Wisdom of 
Confucius and The Wisdom of China and India, 
with fine interpretative introductions and many new 
translations. 

China Year Book, 1937-1943 (N. Y.), 
1943; Book-of-the-Alonth Cluh News 
(N. Y.), 1937, 1945. 

S. C. L. 

' Lindorm.-'Erik (Swedish, 1889-1941), was bom 
in Stockholm in a middle-class family. He belonged 
to the e.xtremely radical circles that ivere always 
expecting a revolution. But he was no active poli- 


tician, and when, after World War I, the political' 
and social development in Sweden entered its typi- 
cal middle way, he transferred his position as col- 
uihnist for the social-democratic to the conservative 
press with no apparent feeling of pohtical conversion. 

In his poems he tenders glimpses of Stockholm’s 
proletarian quarters, with sober reality and ' delicate ' 
tendemMS (Min varld. My World, 1918; Bekannel- 
ser. Confessions, 1922). He also -vyrote some popular 
plays. He died of cancer at a time. when he se^ed 
to have entered a new creative period as a poet. 

.H. Ahlenius, Arhetaren i svensk. 

A. W. ' 

Linhaure. See Raimbaut d’Auirenga. 

Liu Hsu. See Ou-Yang Hsiu. 

Liu, Tsung Yuan (Chinese, 773-819), a most 
versatile writer of prose and verse, who “has left 
behind him much that for purity of style and felicity 
of expression has rarely been surpassed.” He was not 
only an outstanding student of general prose litera- 
ture but also a master of calhgraphy. Though a ' 
faithful follower of the Confucian tradition, his 
views were often tinged with Buddhist thought. He 
excelled in political satire, writing against over- 
pvemment and the hardships of over-taxation, and 
he suffered for the sting of his pen. His death called 
forth the short but beautiful lament In Memoriam 
by his intimate friend Han Yu. His works were col- 
lected and published under the title Liu Tsung 
Yuan Wen Tsi. 

H. A. Giles, Hist, of Chinese Lit. (N. Y. 

& London), 1929. 

. . S. C. L. , 

Livy (Titus Livius; Roihan, 59 B.C.-17 A.n.) is 
the first representative' Roman historian to mould 
into a unified and consistent -whole the heterogeneous . 
records of the past of his country. He aimed to win ■ 
his readers by an attractive style 'rather than by a 
strict adherence to the facts of history. The loss of 
that part of his work which dealt with the mote 
recent events of his day makes it difficult to form 
a clear estimate of his achievement in its entirety. 
Livy was evidently most interested in dramatic pres- 
entation of indi-vidual characters. His bias appears in 
his confirmed con-viction that Rome had suffered a 
decline and fall from its past greatness. 

W. M. Roberts, L., History of Rathe 
(London), 1912, 1924. 

J.J.S. 

Lloyd, Morgan. See Llwyd, Morgan. 

Llivyd, Morgan (Welsh, 1619-59; when he 
WTTOte in English he used the form Morgan Lloyd), 
was the heir, probably the grandson, of the poet 
Huw Llwyd. He could write excellent englynion in ' 
the strict metres 



O Meirion dirion i dario — ^3mddi 
Yn dda nra’ii dy gofio 
Nid hau’ddgar ond atn garo 
Fy amvj’I bresswyl am bro. 

(O Merioneth, pleasant to abide in, well do 1 re- 
member thee! It is difficult not to love thee, my be- 
loved dwelling-place and my country); but the bulk 
of his poetT}' is in the free metres, and much of it in 
English. It shows a violent partisanship in politics 
(Llwyd was a supporter of the Parliament and later 
a Fifth Monarchy man) and a gende liberalism in 
domestic religious matters. Most of his prose is in 
Welsh, and several of his boohs are translations, 
through the English, of works of the German mystic 
Jakob Boehme. The Book of the Three Birds (1653; 
the full title is, A Mystery for some to Comprehend 
and others to Mock at, that is, T)iree Birds, the 
Eagle and the Dove and the Raven, talking together, 
or a Sign to Greet the Welsh in the Year One Thou- 
sand, Six Hundred and Fifty-three, before the Com- 
ing of 666) gets much of its symbolism from 
Boehme, but it contains also many of Llwj'd’s own 
. ideas. He was pastor of a "gathered church" at 
Wre.xham, and after the Restoration those that had 
adopted his mysticism were persecuted; in i68a a 
party emigrated to Pennsylvania where they founded 
a setdement which they called Merion after their 
old home. 

T. E. Ellis and J. H. Davies, Gweiihiau 
' ' M. L. o Wynedd, 2 v. (Bangor), 1899- 

1908. (There is a trans., not a very 
good one, of The Book of the Three 
Birds in the Transactions of the Na- 
tional Eisteddfod for 1896.) 

J. J. P. 

LxYtvABCH The Old (Hen) (Welsh) may have 
been a historical character of the 6th c., where tradi- 
tion places him, but the poems that beat his name 
date, probably, from the mid 9th c. By that time he 
had become a stock character, the old warrior who 
relived his own wars in the exploits of his sons, and 
who was constantly goading them into batde. 

.,Maen Wyn, when I was your age 
No one trod on my mande. 

No one ploughed my land without bloodshed. 
(Maen Wynn, tra vuum y’th oet, 

Ny sethrit vy llenn i a thraet. 

Nyt erdit vym tir i heb waet.) 

V^^le^ he sends his last son, Gwen, off to die, his 
cdiief concern is with his own honor. 

If you suirdve I shall see you again. 

If you are slain I shall weep for you. 

Do not lose a warrior’s honor on account of the 
hardship. 

(O, diengyd, ath welif. 

O’th ryledir, ath gwynif. 

Na choll wjmeb gwr ar gnif.) 

Even in his lament for him Lljuvarch’s chief thought 
is “Since he was my son^he did not flee (Kan bu 
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mab jTni ny thecas).” But the last of his 24 sons is 
now dead, destroyed by his father’s pride, and he is 
left old, lonely, wretched, and cold. 

Ifor Williams, Canu Llpvarch Hen (Car- 
diff), 1935. (Some of the same material, 
in Eng., is in Proc. Brit. Acad., XVlil, 


Longfellow, Henry' Wadsworth (U. S. A., 
1807-82), persistendy remains the general reader’s 
favorite native poet, despite critical strictures upon 
his lack of profunditj’, power, and high imagination. 
Also, his contributions to American poetic growth 
were many; As a scholar and traveler he brought a 
wider knowledge of European literature to America 
through his translations (esp. Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
1867) and adaptations of foreign metrical forms and 
themes. He shaped native as well as medieval Euro- 
pean material into America’s first fine body of narra- 
tive poetrj'. He used his effective imager)' and effort- 
less verse to interpret beautifully the .unsophisticated 
side of his countrymen. And he achieved a real mas- 
tery' of the sonnet form. His work almost as a w'hole 
exhibits distinguished merit, although it rarely ap- 
proaclies the range of full genius. 

L. R. Thompson, Young L. (N. Y.), 1939. 

E. G. S. 

Lopez de Mendoza, Inigo, Marquis of Santillana 
(Spanish, 1398-1458), was an early imitator of 
Dante and Petrarch as well as a theoretician of 
literary art. He affixed to his poems, sent to Peter, 
Constable of Portugal, the Proemium and Letter, the 
first Spanish “Art of Poetry'.’’ Though he does not 
refer to the Provencal troubadours, he recognized 
that French and Portuguese poetry had been super- 
seded by the Itah'ans, masters of the hour. 

M. Perez Curis, E! M. de S. (Montevideo), 


Lorenzo (il Magnifico). See Medici, Lorenzo de’. 

Lot'EtRA, Carlos (Cuban, 1882-1929), is the 
most rigorous novelist his country has produced. A 
propagandist and social critic, he has worked zeal- 
ously in the Caribbean coimtries for the betterment 
of the dorvntrodden. An autobiographical sketch in 
1917 (From rpzd to 1935) first gave evidence of 
his story-telling ability. With The Immortal Ones he 
resorted to the novel as propaganda for a divorce law, 
but the three that followed admitted him to the 
Cuban National Academy. His last novel, Juan, the ■ 
Creole (1917) is his best. Like Zola and Perez 
Galdos, a realist vitally interested in sociological 
problems, Loveira devoted little attention to revision 
of his novels and none to literary' embellishment. 
Their value lies in their genuineness, their photo- 
graphic portrayal of Cuban life, their very human 
characters. Truth rather than beauty, sincerity' rather 
than artistry, mark his work. His main themes, 
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largely autotiographical, are lator as a means to 
something more than existence, and marriage as a 
union growing out of love, congeniality or common 
interests. 

M. P. Gonzdlez, C. L. in Revista de estu- 
dios hispdnicos, II C1929!), i77-t93: 
J. R. Spell, Contemporary Spantsh- 
American Fiction (Chapel Hill, N. C.), 


Loweli., James Russeix (U- S. A., 1819-91), 
was New England’s foremost humanist and critic of 
the 19th c. As poet, professor, editor, and diplomat, 
his expressed goal was “making men better by arous- 
ing in them a perception of their own instincts for 
what is beautiful, and therefore sacred and reli- 
gious.” This universality, emerged in his work after 
preliminary periods of romantic idealism and ardent 
nationalism. Although diffuse, Lowell’s criticism 
(Among My Books, two series, 1870, 1876; My 
Study Windoiv, 1871) at its best is both discerning 
and expressive, marked by historical perspective, 
sensitiveness, wit, sagacity, common sense. His nat- 
ural political conservatism was, to the end (as in 
Democracy and Other Addresses, 1886), tempered 
by hope for reform; and his recognition of the inevi- 
tability of change did much to deny him consistent 
unity of view or effort. In both aspects he was typical 
of his America. 

H. E. Scudder, J. R. L.; A Biography 
(Boston), 1901. 

E. C. S. 


Lowenhieuvi, Hahhiet (Swedish, 1887-1918), 
was never knotvn as an authoress in 'her lifetime. 
Her. poems were collected and published in book 
form after her death. (Dikter, Poems, 1919, enlarged • 
ed. 1927.) Daughter of an army ofiBcer, she received 
an education in art. Her first poems were written for 
pleasure and the entertainment of her friends, but 
after she contracted tuberculosis of the lungs her 
thoughts about death gave her poetry a darker color . 
and changed her poems into moving self-confessions. 
In her last poem, her artistic gifts master her feeling 
of desperation. For this reason she has received a 
prominent place among the poets of her generation, 
in spite of the fact that her total production is quite 
meager. 

O. Hohnberg, Madonnan och jarnjungfrun 
(243-283). 


A. W. 


Lu Hsun. See Chou Shu-Jen. 

Lu You (Chinese, 1125-1210), foremost poet of 
12th c. China, who styled himself Fang Weng 
(Free Old Man). At the age of twelve he had al- 
ready distinguished himself in literary pursuits. In 
the course of his long life he did a great deal of 
creative writing in verse. Among his poetical works 
are the Fang Weng Tz’u (The Filled-out Verse of 
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Fang Weng') and the Chien Flan Shih Tsi (The 
Collected Poetical Works of Chien Nan). His poems 
of wars and- battle against the Colden Tartars are 
still read with appreciation, for they inspire feelings 
of patriotism. He originated a type of poetry, later 
known as the "Chien Nan School” of verse-making. 

C. M. Candlin, Poems of Patriotism, in 
Asia, October, 1938. 

S. C. L. 

Lucuan (Greek, ca. 120-180 a.d.) was the great 
satirist of Greek literature. Although the early part ■ 
of his career was devoted to the teaching of rhetoric ' 
in various parts of the Mediterranean . world, he 
became disgusted with its pretentiousness and hypoc- 
risy, and settled in Athens to make a living as a 
man of letters. His wit was exercised on the reli- 
gion, philosophy, and art of the pasti and the social 
practices and bebefs of his own day, but Lucian 
himself had no positive solution for the evils he 
satirized. To express his views, Lucian combined 
tbe dialogue form of philosophical writing with the 
motives of comedy, and infused in the speech of his 
characters a high degree of actuality, most evident 
perhaps in his Dialogues of the Gods and the True 
History. 

F. G. AUinson, L., Satirist and Artist 
(Boston), 1926. 

C. A. R, 

Lucretius (T. Lucretius Cams; Roman, 95-ca. 
54 B.c.) is the greatest ancient eimonent of Epi- 
curean philosophy. His is the voice of one expressing 
in magnificent hexameters his profound conviction 
that men everywhere are slaves to superstition. Epi- 
curas is a divinity and Lucretius is his prophet. In 
six books Oji the Nature of Things he expounds 
with evangelical zeal' the materialistic bases for all 
phenomena. The very modem theory of atoms, de- 
rived from Greek sources, is declared to account for 
every phase of nature, for every, concept, for even 
the soul of man. Creation came about by a chance 
deflection of the atoms. 'There are far too many 
scientific 'explanations introduced always to consti- ' 
tute good poetry, which is furnished in excellent pro- 
logues and digressions. 

G. D. Hadzsitts, I. and Epicureanism 
(N. Y.), 1931; G. Masson, L., Epi- 
curean and Poet (London), 1907-09. 

J.J.S. 

Lugones, Leopolbo (Argentine, 1874-1938), 
best and most representative Argentine writer of the 
20th c., turned to a literary career in Buenos Aires 
in 1896 when he came under the mfluence of 
Rubdn Dano. With the years his political ideolo^ 
veered from the socialistic and pro-AUy to bitter de- 
nunciation of democracy; his literary from the ro- 
mantic grandiloquence of the Mountains of Gold 
(1897) and the ironic extravagance of Sentimental 
Lunar Almanac to the simplicity of his Romancero 
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and the familiar' vernacular of the Poems of the 
Home Place. While he has given great impetus to 
spiritual life and exerted a wide and profound influ- 
ence, his contribution is less in his subject matter 
than in his highly personal treatment. His style is 
. unmistakably his own, and his art, achieved through 
the employment of learned words and sought-after 
effects, is highly intellectual. 

G. Uriarte, The intellectual wotIi of L. L., 
in Inter-America CEng. ed.), II C1919); 
F. Onis, Antologta de la poesia espanola 
e hispanoamericana C1S82-1932) CMa- 
drid), 1934. 

J. R. S. 

Luiken, Jan (Dutch, 1649-1712), poet CDutch 
Lyre; 1671). He soon turned his back on his "licen- 
tious past,” under the influence of mystical philos- 
ophy, and wrote mainly religious poetry, which he 
illustrated with his own etchings: Jesus and. the 
Soul; The mirror of human life. 

J. G. 

Lusin. See Chou Shu-Jen. 

Luzzato, -Moses Hayim (Hebrew, 1707-46), 
bom in Padua, Italy of a prominent family, received 
an e.xcellent Hebrew and secular education, and dis- 
played literary talents when quite young. At 17 he 
wrote a book on rhetoric; then proceeded to illus- 
trate his thesis by writing poems free from the orna- 
mentations of the Spanish period. He introduced the 
allegorical drama into Hebrew; in this, he displayed 
his great poetical gifts, dramatic feeling, power of 
description, and an easy, flowing style. He was the 
vanguard of the renascence of Hebrew literature. 
At a tender age he came under the spell of Cabalistic 
mysticism and thought of himself as a Messiah; for 
this, he was persecuted, and his Cabalistic works 
were destroyed. 

L. A. 

Luzzatto, Samuel David (Hebrew, 1800-65), 
bom in Trieste, Italy, the son of a poor carpenter, 
acquired a vast amount of knowledge. He advanced 
ideas that became the vogue in the 20th c. He 
wrote on philosophy, philology, archaeology, and 
poetry and in every field he was an erudite scholar 
and original thinker. He sought, deciphered, and 
edited dd manuscripts. As a philosopher he clung 
to orthodox Jewish attitudes. He anticipated the 
idea’s of Zionism by advocating the reestablishment 
- of the Jewish people in Palestine. 

N. Slouschz, The Renascence of Hebrew 
Lit. (Phila.), 1909. 

L. A. 

Lyessin, Abraham (Yiddish, 1872-1938), singer 
of the heroic straggle and martyrdom in Jewish his- 
tory, one of the greatest Yiddish poets. A descendant 
of a Lithuanian rabbinic family, ne joined the revo- 
lutionary movement in Russia; dissatisfied with the 


cosmopolitan character of that movement among the . 
Jewish youth, he projected a more nationally in- 
clined tendency, which came to be designated by 
the name of Waltism (Lyessm’s real name was 
Walt). In 1897 he came to the U. S., where he 
edited the monthly Di Tsukunft (Future). He ele- 
vated the social poem to finesse, picturesqueness and . 
sonorousness, and gave a chain of romantic militant 
characters of rock-like firmness that sacrifice them- 
selves for their people and their faith. 

Y. M. 

Ma'arki, AL-, Abu-al-'Ala’ (Arab, 973-1057), a 
Syrian bom in Ma'arrat al-Nu'man, south of Aleppo. 
A prodigious memory was his compensation for loss 
of sight in infancy, from smallpox. Biographers por- 
tray nim, now as a denying agnostic, now as a Mos- 
lem believer. His fraidess stay in Baghdad, then hub 
of empire and melting-pot of races and philosophies, 
drove nim back to his birthplace, where his long life 
was crowned with honor and lasting fame. A medi- 
ocre artist, he reaches poetical peaks by a singular 
skepdeism, mellowed with rate wisdom. His early 
Saqt al-Zand (_Sparhs of Fire-Sticks^ is not free from 
traditionalism and imitative literary technique. A 
bold spirit and original expression, characteristically 
sombre, form the basic power of al-Luzumiyat (Ob- 
servance of non-essential prosodic rules'). He is rated 
as one of the keenest intellects of medieval Islam’s 
evening glow. Authorides differ on whether or not ' 
his Risdlat al-Ghufran (Epistle of Forgiveness) 
formed a model for Dante. 

D. S. Margoliouth, Letters of Abu'l ‘Aid’ 
(Oxford), 1898. 

E. J. J. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington (English, 1800- 
59)> poet, essayist, reviewer, was one of the most 

E urely literary men of the early Victorian period. All 
is work emphasizes his historical and classical back- 
ground. The Lays of Ancient Rome are vigorous 
narrative poems, but lack imaginadve and emotional 
depth. His purely literary essays, as Milton, poet and 
statesman, lack warmth; but his historical essays, as 
Lord Clive, and his History of England, are effec- 
tive. He sought to present the facts with the attrac- 
tiveness of fiction. His style is not subtle but is 
admirable for its mechanical excellence, orderly 
arrangement of material, careful paragraphing, and 
absolute clearness. 

G. O. Trevelyan, The Life and Letters of 
■ Lord M. 

F. F. M. 


Machado de Assis, Joaquim Maria (1839- 
1908), first president of the Brazilian Academy, was 
bom in Rio de Janeiro of poor parentage. He worked 
as a type-setter; his first collection of poems ap- 
peared in 1864. Though his genius found its highest 
expression in prose, Machado de Assis modernized 
Brazilian poetry in much the same manner that his 
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contemporary, Ruben Dario, modernized Spanisb 
poetry. He was a profound thinker, a pure stylist, 
a tireless worker; his best poems are characterized 
by' the resigned disillusionment and ironic humor 
that pervade Iris masterpieces of fiction, Braz Cubas, 
Qtdncas Borba and Dom Casmurro. Jose Verissiino, 
the noted Brazib’an critic, characterizes him as the 
outstanding figure of Brazilian literature. In his psy- 
chological interpretation of character he paved the 
way for the sophisticated city novels of more recent 
times. 

E. J. G. 

MacDonald, Alexander (Scottish, fl. i75i)» 
who is commonly known as Mac Maighister Alasdair, 
was the chief poet of the Fortyfive and the subse- 
quent literary movement in Gaelic Scodand. Besides 
his Jacobite poems, he wrote love-poems and de- 
scriptive poetry that have won him local fame. He 
compiled a vocahularj' of Scottish Gaelic (pub. 
1741). A volume of poems by MacDonald entided 
Aiseiridh na Sean Cliaiiain Albamiaicli (The Resur- 
rection of the Old Highland Language') was the first 
literary work to be printed in Scottish Gaelic (1751). 

M. Maclean, The Literature of the High- 
lands (London), 1925. 

M. D. 

A'IacGregor, Sir Jaaies (Scottish, d. 1551), was 
Dean of Lismore in Perthshire. He made a collec- 
tion of poetry in the early i6th c., apparendy from 
oral sources. In collaboration with his brother, Dun- 
can, the Dean wrote the poems in a phonetic script 
that seems to be his own invention and is marred by 
inconsistencies that make the interpretation diflBcult. 
While most of the poems are in the hterary language 
of Ireland, and the majority are found in other 
manuscripts, there are some forty that are known 
only from the Book of the Dean of Lismore; these 
show to some extent the influence of the vernacular 
■ of the time. ' 

A. Cameron, Reliquiae Celticae I (Inver- 
ness, 1892; W. Watson, Scottish Verse 
front The Book of the Dean of Lismore 
(Edinburgh), 1937. 

M. D. 

Machiavelli, Niccolo (1469-1527), was the 
leading political thinker of the Italian Renaissance, 
and one of its most original men of letters. His ex- 
perience as Secretar)' of the Florentine Republic, 
together with his readings in classical history and his 
reflections- on contemporary . events, led him to a 
purely descriptive and scientific analysis of political 
structure and action. He studied men and their 
behavior as they tvere, not as they should be, with 
coin’plete disregard of ethical or moral considerations. 
MachiaveUi’s analysis is expounded most extensively 
in the Discourses on the first ten books of Livy (ca. 
1513) and most concisely in II Principe .(The 
Prince, ca. 1513), in addition to his less important 
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treatises (How to treat the rebellious peoples of the 
Val di Chiana, 1502; Hcnv Duke Valentino mur- 
dered Vitellozzo "Vitellozzi . . ., 1503; The Art of 
War, 1^16; Life-of Castrucdo Castracani, ca. 1520) 
and his History of Florence (1520-23). In purely 
literarj' creation, Machiavelli’s Mandragora (ca. 
1513) is the greatest and possibly the only truly 
original Renaissance comedy, despite— to . its contem-. 
poraries and to most modems — ^its repeUantly im-’ 
moral atmosphere and amoral outlook. Machiavefli’s 
style reflects his training and personahty: a combina- 
tion of Latinizing vocabulary and syntax vrith very 
popular, almost sub-standard forms and turns of 
phrase, unified by a pecuha'rly vigorous manner of 
expression. 

G. Prezzohni, N. M. the Florentine 
(N. Y.), 1928; Dorothy E. Muir, JW. 
and His Times, (N. Y.), 1936. 

R. A. H., Jr. 

Macrae, Duncan (Scottish, fl. 1693), the scribe 
of The Femaig Manuscript, was a Scottish Gaelic 
poet and author of some of the poems in the manu- 
script. He is thus doubly responsible for- the earliest 
considerable document extant in the Scottish ver- 
nacular. 

A. Cameron, Reliquiae Celticae II (Inver- 
ness), 1894; M. Madean, The Litera- 
ture of the Highlands (London), 1925. 

M. D. . 

McCrae, Hugh Raymond (Australian, b. 1876), 
is a controversial figure in Australian poetry, ffis ' 
verse, which at its best is charmingly lyrical, is also, 
decorative by intent — decorated vyitii nymphs, fauns, 
satyrs, and the like, which many Australian critics', 
labor vahantly to show he has acclimatized to the 
continent. To such writers as Randolph Hughes, the 
expositor of Brennan,. and T. Inglis Moore, he ranks 
among the greatest, and if his lyricism were unim- 
peded this daim would be generally accepted. 

G. H. G. 

MacVurich, Niall Mor (Mac Mhuireadhai^i, 
Scottish, fl. 1715) bdonged to an old bardic family 
of Scotland, which daimed descent from the Irish 
poet Muireadhach 6 Ddaigh (fl. 1228), commonly 
known as Muireadhach Albanach (Murray -The 
Scot) because he spent fifteen years as an exile in 
Scotland. Niall Mor is notable as the last of the 
bards of the learned tradition. 

M. D. 

Madach, Imre (1823-64), Hungarian poet, wrote • 
The ' Tragedy of Man, (1859), in a pessimistic 
mood caused by matrimonial difflculties. ' The 15 
scenes of this dramatic poem, successfully produced 
inside and outside of Hungary, trace the history 
of mankind via the regirhentation of Communism 
to a completdy sdfish future.- The Tragedy ends, 
like Faust, in a compromise, 'but it sees life as 
continuing progress. Although in many details Faust 
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and Manfred have left tlieir imprint upon the 
Tragedy of Man, its concept shows more affinity 
with Iluco’s Lcgende des siedes. \\'hcrcas Faust is 
an individual with all the weaknesses of man, Adam 
is a fighter for the loftiest ideals. 

L. JuhdsT, Un disable du romantitme 
frangais CSreged), 1930; J, Biszt^-, E. 

M. in NRH, 1933: E. Beneze, La Tragc- 
die dc VHomme, in Revue dc lilt, cojup. 
(Paris), 1934; L, Dohlhoff, La Tragcdie 
dc I’hommc dc M. in NRH, 1934. 

A. S. and F. M. 

Maemjust, Jacob van- (Dutcli, mid 13th c.), 
founder of the middle-class literature. He started 
his litcran’ career by translating French epics. In 
1265, he became town clerk of Damme, turning his 
hack on the artificial world of the chanson dc geste, 
to side widi the middle-class. He wrote a rhymed 
universal history. The historical Mirror, and his fa- 
mous To Arms, !ilartin! a passionate denunciation 
of social injustice. 

J.G. 

Maeteivlinck, Mauiuce (Belgian, b. 1S62) bom 
in Ghent, left Belgium after fits reputation as a 
playwright had been established there, for France. 
His book of poetry. Serves Chaudes (1889), is of 
great significance in the evolution of modem poetry. 
It went beyond symbolism and brought to die fore 
till then unused motives and techniques. As a 
dramatist he attained universal fame with La Prin- 
ccsse Malcinc, L'Oiscau Bleu, PcUSas ct Mdisande, 
and many-other plays. They all suggest the same 
atmosphere of death and doom; they convey the 
idea tnat present e.xistencc is but a transition period 
full of symbols. Maeterlinck developed his ideas on 
the philosophy’ of life in a number of essays and 
maxims. He was constandy interested in natural 
history and in the discoveries of science as a means 
of explaining the tmiverse. In The Life of the Bee, 
The Life of the Ant, etc., he succeeded in allying 
scientific accuracy with great beauty’ in svriting. 

C. Turquct-Milnes, Some Modem Bdgian 
Writers, A Critical Study (New York), 
1918. 

J.-A. G. 

Magnusson. 'GtiDMiTN*DUR ("J6n Trausti"; Ice- 
landic, 1873-1918), who shares honors with Einar 
H. Ksaran as the leading novelist of the period, has 
achieved even greater success with his short stories. 
He interpreted rural life effectively in such novels 
ns Holln (1906) and the series Heidarhylid (T?:e 
Heath-Farm, 1908-11), town life equally ably in 
Borgir (1900). HLs historical novels ate also note- 
worthy. He has written e.xcel!cnt short stories of the 
life ot die fishermen, splendid in characterization, 
and breathing the atmosphere of the sea. His narra- 
tive art is always vivid and fluent, and he succeeds 
in creating a number of strong, unforgettable char- 


acters. His novels on contemporay tlicmes are a sig- 
nificant contribu’Jon to the cultural history of Ice- 
land. 

S. Einarsson. "Jon Trau5ti:.-\cfi oc verk,” 
Timari; Thpdracknisfdags hlendir.ga 
(Winnipeg), 191S; R. Beck. Icelandic 
PocT’is and Stories (Printeton and 

N. V.), 1043. 

R. B. 

MAiMONTDits, Moses ben'.Mmmon’ (Hebrew, 
1135-1204), phvsidan, 'cholar and the raort im- 
portant Jewish philosopher of the middle ages. Bom 
in Cordoba, Spain, he was compelled to embrace 
Islam when thirteen, but_ adhered to his Jcwidi re- 
ligion in secret. Later his family escaped to Egypt, 
wiicrc Maimuni rc-avowed Judaism. In his Gutic 
to the Perplexed (first in .-\rabic, but known 
tbrmigb its Hebrew translation), Maimonidcs sought 
to synthesize Aristotelian philosophy and Judaism. 
It e.\crted a tremendous influence on ncn-Jcwi.sh 
philosophers of the period. In his Mishnch Thorah, 
or }ad he-1 1 nzahed: , he compiled and arranged syste- 
matically all the laws found in the Talmud. He 
similarly arranged the 613 precepts in Ms Sefer 
Hamitnoth. He was an erudite scholar and ssTote 
many works on logic, mathematics, and medicine. 
He was undoubtedly the outstanding Jewish per- 
sonality of the .Middle Ages, and his influence on 
jew-ish tlunight is unjvtrnllclcd. 

I. Husik, A liist. of Mcdicial Jewish Phi- 
losophy (N. Y.), t93o; D. Ycllin and 
I. Abrahams, M. (Phila.), 1936. 

L. A. 

MAtiiEREE, FrusNcois DC (Frcnch, 1555-1628), 
the 'bespectacled grammarian’, was one of the chief 
atchitecis of the Classic school in France. I-iimsclf a 
poet of but moderate talent, he nevertheless con- 
tributed largely to the formation of the classic doc- 
trine through Ms ccnsclcss efforts towanl the purifi- 
cation of the langiMge and toward the "disciplining’ 
of literature. His own jxKms, mostly occasional in 
character, treat the great commonplaces of human 
c.xpcricnce with elegance and restraint and witli the 
pronounced lack of sclf-rcvclatian that was the cardi- 
nal tenet of Mallicrbe’s creed. Malherbe likewise 
accomplisbcd a grammatical purification cf the lan- 
guage bv means of his famous Commentarres cn 
the poems of Desportes; tnie, he concerns h.imwlf 
here with the details of compj'itien. but r-o forceful 
was his c-xample, so sure hLs taste that hts dteta 
were to remain law for more than two ccnUirie!- He 
sersTO as disciplinarian to the new Ciaestc scho-'l, 
forcing it into th.c fields tint were to prove fruitful, 
and as such he riclily deserves t’ne solid place he 
holds in the second rank cf French writfns. 

E. Gosse, Aspects and lmp~essicr.s (l-on- 
den), 1028. 

R. J. N. 
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Maliarme, Stephane (French, 1842-98), while 
living the quiet life of a professor of Enghsh in 
Paris, exerted a powerful influence on the symbolis- 
tic movement in French verse. Nearly all the great 
figures of the school of 1900 were nis guests and 
disciples at the famous ‘Tuesday evenings’ in his 
apartment. Mallarmd began writing as a Parnassian 
poet, hut soon changed to the obscure manner of 
the symbolists. Like Verlaine, he heUeved in the 
suggestive power of poetry, declaring that higher 
realities can he exposed only through the medium 
of musical verse. For his vehicle he created a new 
kind of language, freed of many of the trammels 
of formal grammar, and a new vocabulary likewise; 
with these weapons he set out to translate his inner 
visions, hallucinations (which are never sickly — cf. 
his ApreS'Viidi d’lm faune) that have nothing to 
do with logic, hut that constitute a kind of superior 
reality based for the most part on analogy. His in- 
tent was to create a poetry that could he understood 
only by another poet; hence, each reader creates his 
own sense for each work, his own poem. 

Remy de Gourmont, Decadence, trans. 
W. A. Bradley (N. Y.), 1921. 

R. J. N. 

Malory, Sir Thomas (English, ca. 1394-1471), 
the first great English prose writer, while imitating 
French originals, set his Mort d'Anlmr in simple, 
flowing English. His style is highly flexible, fitted 
alike for simple nanative and for lofty imaginative 
passages. He chose consciously the concrete, sensu- 
ous words that were the natural language of the 
oets from whom he obtained his material, though 
e wrote in prose. Though compiled by 1470, Mort 
d' Arthur was published in 1485 by the first English 
printer, William Caxton. 

E. Venauer, M. 

F. F. M. 

Mahealuti, AL-, Mustafa Lutfi (Arab, 1876- 
1924), an Egyptian of Turkish- Arab descent, was 
basically the product of the al-Azhar school of 
Moslem theology. He began as a poet, but made 
his name as a prose writer. In al-Nazarat CSpecifla- 
Irons, 1910) he expressed the confused outlook of 
his generation. His sermonic exhortations were new 
in Arabic literature. In addition to pan-Islamic zeal, 
nationalism, and Syrian literary influence, his prose 
is marked by native Egyptian wit. Turning to both 
romanticism and naturalism, he became an out- 
spoken critic of the environment that gave him 
birth, lapsing at times to a state of despair illustrated 
in his other famous work al-'Aharat (Tears'). 

H. A. R. Gibb, Bulletin, School of Orien- 
tal Studies (London), 1929, vol. 5, pt. 2. 

E. J. J. 

Maning, Frederick Edward (New Zealand, 
1811-93), was horn in Dublin and went to New 
Zealand in 1833. He was for many years intimately 
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associated with the Maori "people and in 1865 be- 
came a judge in the Native Land Court. In 1863 he 
published Old New Zealand, which, because of the 
raciness of the style and his great knowledge of 
native customs, has been reprinted several times. It 
is one of the few books that have attained the status ' 
of a New Zealand Classic. 

A. Cumow, Annals of Nexv Zealand Lit. 

(Wellington), 1936. 

I. A. G. 

Mann, Thomas (German, b. 1875), Nobel prize 
winner (1929), is the greatest living German writer. - 
Whether it be an autobiographical novel like Bnd- 
denhrooks (1901), a novd portraying the spiritual 
atmosphere of pre-war Europe like Magic Mountain 
(1924), or the more recent Joseph cycle with its 
study of the psychological evolution of religion, 
Thomas Mann’s chief concern in his writing is with 
the problem of the relation of art to life. To its 
delineation in its various. aspects and its final solu- 
tion he has devoted the major part of his life. This 
was also a favorite topic of Goethe’s and Grill- 
parzer’s, although each dealt with the question in a 
different manner. Thomas Mann’s hteraiy career 
may be said to parallel that of Goethe, his aesthetic 
aloofness in his earlier period resembling Goethe’s' 
middle classical period, bis present absorption in 
moral, political, and social questions finding its coun- 
'terpart in Goethe’s similar interests at the dose of his 
career. Another favorite topic of Mann's is the rda- 
tion of death to beauty, which finds its finest expres- 
sion in his Death in "Venice (1913). Perhaps the 
most striking characteristic of Mann is his capadty 
of combining devotion to the best ideals and tradi- 
tions of German literature with a sensitiveness to 
the problems of our own time. 

H. Slochower, No' "Voice Is Wholly Lost, 


Maneique, Jorge (Spanish, 1440-79), typical 
fence-sitter between the Middle Ages and modem 
times, is noted for the Couplets on me death of Don 
Rodrigo Manrique his Father (1476). In elegiac but 
sober mood, he embodies the personal sorrow in a 
general philosophy of death, with pictur«que exam- 
ples from history ' (well rendered in English by 
Longfellow). 

Anna Krause, J. M. and the Cult of Death 
(Berkdey), 1937. 

H. A. H. 

Mansfield, Katherine (KatUeen Beauchamp, 
1888-1923), was horn in Wellington, New Zea- 
land, and died at Fontainebleau, France. She is the 
best known and most highly valued of New Zealand 
writers. Her best work was done in the short story, 
which she developed with sensitivity and insight. 
Collections of her stories were published from 1918 
(Prelude) onwards. After death the publication 
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of her Jonrjtah, Letters, and critical reviews, Novels 
and Novelists, though severely edited, reveiled her 
as a critic and commentator of great integrity. 

E. M. Smith, A Hist.-- of Neiv Zealand 
Fiction eWeUington), 1940. 

I. A. G. 


Manzoni, Ai^ssanbro C1785-1873), was the 
leader of the Romantic movement in Italy, and the 
author of the best-known Italian novel, I Promessi 
Sposi CT/ie Betrothed, 1828-1840). Manzoni’s best 
work tvas done in the years from 1812 -to 1840; his 
earliest products were poetical, a series of warmly 
Ij-rical and deeply religious Sacred Hymns C1812- 
22), and ttvo romantic tragedies. The Count of 
Cannagnola C1816) and Adelchi ([1820). After the 
early 1820’s, Manzoni’s work was chiefly in prose; 
several theoretical discussions of literary principles, 
especially On Romanticism CtSzs); treatises on lin- 
guistic matters Cr845~69): and philosophical and 
other writings. The Promessi Sposi, his only novel, 
is a story of ttvo young people and their misadven- 
ttrres in the early 17th c. Manzoni’s basic technique 
of die historical novel derives from Scott, but he 
adds to it his own psychological insight, balance of 
outlook, and religious feeling. 

A. Momigliano, A. M., 2d ed. (Messina), 
I929> ^ 

R. A. H., Jr. 


Maqqaw, ai.-, Ahmad ibn-Muhammad (Arab, 
1591-1632), was bom at ’Hemcen, Algeria. In 
1628-30, at the suggestion of. his Damascus friends, 
he composed Naf/: al-Tih (Gust of Fragrance), a 
history of Arab Spain combined with a biography of 
ibn-al-Khatib (d. 1374), its last important Modem 
author and statesman. This is a presentation of 
historico-literary aspects of Moslem Spain, extracted 
in the main from sources now lost. It is the principal 
authority for that cultural effervescence which Spain 
experienced under the Saracens. 

H. A. R. Gibb, Arohic Lit. (London), 
1926. 


E. J. J. 


Maqrizi, AL-, Taqi-ad-Din (Arab, 1364-1442), 
was bom in Cairo, but his forebears were from 
'.'Baflabakk in Syria. In Cairo and Damascus he occu- 
pied high office as deputy qddi and learned teacher. 
His title to fame rests upon al-Mawd'iz (^Sermons), 
devoted to Egj'ptian topography, history, and an- 
tiquities. 

Philip K. Hitti, Hist, of the Arabs, 2d ed. 

(London), 1940. 

E.J.J. 


Marcus Aurelius (Greek, izi-iSo a.d.), al- 
though emperor of Rome from 161 to i8o aj>., 
wrote his Meditations in Greek, the language of the 
Stoic philosopher, Epictetus, whose Discourses had 
influenced Aiuelius strongly in his youth. Written 
in an unpretentious style amidst the hardships of his 


military campaigns along the Danube, the Medita- 
tions attest his sincerity and high sense of dutj’, and 
enable us to estimate the ^sonality of the last of 
the great Roman Stoics by his own thoughts as well 
as his official acts as emperor. 

H. D. Sedgwick, M. A. (New Haven), 


Mariaka, Juan de (Spanish, 1536-1624), was 
the first Spanish historian, as opposed to the older 
chronicler. VVith daring theories on government, po- 
litical economy, rights of kings and conditional ad- 
missions of regicide, his colorful Historia de Espana 
(1601, earlier in Latin) presents lively anecdotes 
whose truth he himself suspects. His organization, 
style, and variety ate draivn from Livy. 

G. Cirot, M., historien (Bordeaux), 1905. 

H. A. H. 

Marino, Giovaisni Battista (Italian, 1569- 
1625), was the leading spirit in the trend toward 
exaggeration and over-decoration in literature, at the 
beginning of the ryth c., knotvn as ‘Maritusm’. 
After a stormy career at Naples and Turin, he spent 
the last years of his life at Paris, where the publi- 
cation of his long poem Adone (1623) brought him 
wide, if ephemeral, fame. Marino’s lyrics (collected 
in The Lyre, 1602-14; The Gallery, 1620), his other 
minor poems (The Shepherd's Pipe, 1620) and the 
Adonis embody his frank hedoiusm and sensuality, 
emphasized rather than veiled by e.\cessive use of 
rhetorical devices and literary artifice. 

A. Boizelli, Istoria della vita e delle opere 
di G. B. M. (Napoli), 1927. 

R. A. H., Jr. 


Marivaux, Pierre (French, 1688-1763), spe- 
cialized in studies of the kind of mannered, intd- 
lectualized love that became typical of decadent 
French sodety shordy before the Revolution. His 
plays, the best of which is The Game of Love and 
Chance (1730), all treat the same theme of courtly 
love, in which the characters analyze their feelings 
in a subUe, tenuous dialogue, ‘marivaudage,’ which 
well e.xpresses the over-dvilized, slightly decadent 
spirit of the times. His two imfinished novels, the 
Life of Marianne and The Peasant Parvenu, are of 
the confession tj-pe, well suited to the kind of 
psychological analysis that was his spedalty. Mari- 
vaux was an exact mirror of his age, well equipped 
to catch its mood of skepticism and the persiflage 
with which it distracted itself from the sodal evils 
round about. 

Artbur Tilley, Three French Drmatists 
(Cambridge), 1933. 


Mark Twain. See Clemens, Samud L. 

Marlowe, Christopher (English, 1 564-93)1 
the greatest of the scholar playwrights, was one of 
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the most striking figures of the English Renaissance. 
Marlowe’s dramas marked- the transition from the 
chaotic writers of his time to that of Shakespeare. 
His worlvS contained the logical det^elopment of one 
idea, that man is dominated by a passion for power. 
His characters are well dratvn and his success in the 
use of blank verse astounded his contemporaries. 
Each of' his four dramas: Tanibiirlaine C1587}; The 
Tragical History of Doctor Taustus Cca. 1 588); The 
few of Malta (ca. 1590); and Edward II 0593 ) 
shows remarkable growth in dramatic technic. 

F. S. Boas, C. M., A Biographical and 
Critical Study, 1940. 

F. F. M. 

Martensen, Hans Larsen (Danish, 1808-84), 
the greatest Danish theologian in modem times. His 
field was especially that of systematic theology, his 
Dogmatics and Ethics being standard works of his 
time, and used in translation -both on the continent 
and in the English speaking theological iiniversities. 

C. M. V. 

Marti, Jose (1853-1895), Cuban apostle of 
independence, was early stirred by a hatted of 
oppression and imbued tvith revolutionary ideas; 
these motivate most of his writings. Twice deported 
to Spain, he setded in New York and devoted him- 
self heart and soul to the freeing of Cuba. In 1889 
he stirred the Spanish world rvith a speech which 
concluded: “Those who have a country, let them 
honor it; those who have not, let them conquer one”; 
and in 1892 he launched a revolutionary party which 
he directed until the outbreak of hostilities. He met 
death in action. For Cuba he is a national hero, but 
his influence, both literary and political, is much 
rvider. One of the most original writers America has 
produced, his style, marked by intense earnestness 
arid great dignity, especially in his articles in La 
Nacion (Buenos Aires), his prologues, and his many 
speeches, is one of the most personal in the Spanish 
language. Forty-five volumes of his collected works 
were published by 1943. 

■R. Meza Fuentes, De Diaz Miron a Ruhen 
Darto (Santiago), 1940. 

J. R. S. 

Martiai. (M. Valerius Martialis; Roman, ca. 40- 
ca. 104 A.n.) has been called the greatest epigram- 
matist of all time. The extraordinary range and 
quantity of Martial’s work, and the ease 'with which 
he^epicts in incisive phrase the follies of men in 
high' or low station, mark him as an outstanding 
commentator on human idiosyncrasies. In the re- 
stricted field of the epigram, he has won a. place 
far ahrad of any other poet in antiquity and -rarely 
equalled or surpassed in modem times. ’The frequent 
occurrence , of passages which offend- by reason of 
their undue coarseness or obsequiousness does not 
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to a great degree lower Martial’s position' in the 
history of the epigram. 

P. Nixon, M. and the Modern Epigram 
(N. Y.), 1927. . j j g 

Martins, Joao Pedro de Oliveira (Portuguese, 
1845-94), one of Portugal’s most penetrating think- 
ers of the 19th c., looked upon history as “the study 
of the djuiamism of human ^'cieties that are formed 
statically with two primordial elements: the consti- 
tutional capacity of the race and the propriety of the 
place chosen for its establishment.” Man, he be- 
lieved, retained certain animal instincts in the play 
of which conflicts between societies have arisen. No 
amorphous society can have a history, for there is . 
history only where, there is drama. Oliveira Martins 
recognized sociological, but denied the existence of ' 
historical, laws. His most important works ate: Hel- 
lenism and Christian civilization (1878); History of 
Iberian civilization (1879); Historia dc Portugal 
(1879); Brazil and the Portuguese colonies (1880); 
Portugal contempordneo (1881); System of. religious 
myths (1882); Outline of primitive institutions 
(1883); The regimen of wealth (1883-); Portugal 
on the seas, (1889, 1929); The children of King 
John 1 (1891); The perfect prince (1896). 

Masaryk, Thomas Garrigue (1850-1937),' 
president liberator of Czechoslovakia, played an enor- 
mous role in fashioning the modem state and in . 
developing the philosophy and thoughts of its people. 
From the time when he was appointed professor of 
the Charles University in 1882, he continued the 
work of impressing upon the young students the, 
value of a critical realism and a democratic point of 
view; his influence and personality far outweighed - 
his boolcs, e.g., Russia and Europe, "rhere was hardly 
a problem of importance to the modem world that 
he did not discuss; it 'is no exaggeration to say that 
he was the intellectual father of an entire genera- 
tion, as he was the actual inspirer and leader of his 
nation’s straggle for independence and its organiza- 
tion after independence was secured. 

Paul Selver, M.,-i938. 
C. A. M. 

Masefield, John (English, b. 1878), poet, critic, ' 
dramatist, and novelist, is a man' of -varied experi- 
ences and travel. His early success 'tvith Salt Water 
Ballads (1902) gave him confidence in his ability 
and he has published several volumes of verse, in 
addition to novels for boys, which are more romantic 
than his poetry'. He succeeded Bridges as -Poet- 
Laureate (1930). In his poetry there is a blending 
of physical exultation and spiritual exaltation, pro- 
fanity and ecstasy, sordid melodrama and spiritual 
elevation. His interest in ordinary men and his sym- 
pathy for them is a leading motive in his writing. 

W. H.. Hamilton, J. M., A Popular Study, 
1925. F. F. M. 
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Matoan, KHAUt (Arab, b. 1872). Bom in Bala- 
bakk, ancient Lebanese city whose archeological 
remains date back to Roman and Phoenician antiq- 
uity, Matran’s ancestral roots link him with the 
princely Christian Arab tribe of Ghassan. As a 
student he developed habits of diligent self-criticism 
and analysis which later appear in the painstaking 
revision and rewriting of his own poetry. From the 
parocliial schools of his native land he went to 
Paris. His leading biographer, Isma'il Ahmad 
Adliam, hails him as "the creative poet of Arabic.” 
Among his countrymen he enjoys a wide reputation 
as “Bard of Syria and Egypt." His innumerable odes, 
and his later theatricals, reflect the poetic genius of 
an Arab steeped in world culture. The first fruits 
of his verse, Dhvan al-Khalil (1908), demonstrate 
originality and spirit. Mote than that of any other 
modem, his poetry reveals a marvelous equipoise in 
which forms and concepts, expression and feeling, 
are- set in a happy harmony that suggests a great 
aesthetic sense. c r t 


Matsuo Basho (Munefusa; Japanese, 1644-94) 
is probably tlie greatest haiku poet. He was a native 
of Iga, studied in Kyoto, and finally flourished as a 
master poet . in Edo. He denounced tlie epigram- 
matical style o( the traditional schools and created 
his' own, known as the Shofft, which was character- 
ized by symbolism, naturalism, and quietude. This 
revolution elevated the haiku school of poetry to the 
status of pure literature in the truest sense of the 
word. His style has continued to exercise a great 
influence, and it is not too much to say that all the 
schools of haiku waiting today have taken over his 
spirit. Basho lived up to his omi idea of the essence 
of haiku composition, that “the eternal truths of 
nature and human life, and freshness of expression 
and techn^ue” should be its guide. 

Tmkura Fujimura, Nippon Bu 7 tgaku Dai- 
.jiten (Comprehensive Dictionary of Jap- 
anese Lit.;- Tokyo), 1934. y IT 


Maupassant, Guy de (French, 1850-93), is one 
of the finest products of the realistic school in France. 
God-son of Haubert, he modeled his novelistic tech- 
nique on that of the master and from him learned 
the double art of minute observation of reality and 
the tendering of life as a living whole. His literary 
career was brief (insanity cut it short when he was 
forty) but crowded, for he numbers in his literary 
■ baggage 27 volumes, mostly shortstories and novels, 
including the novels Oitc Life (1883), Bel- Ami 
(1885), Strotig.ns Death (1889), and the famous 
short-story Ball-of-Fat (1880). He sees life with a 
kind of sardonic irony and renders it in a perfect 
and impersonal style, ivith not so much as a reflec- 
tion on its cruelty and bitterness. He was the perfect 
literary craftsman, the writers’ writer. 

Ernest Bot’d, G. de M. (N. Y.), 1926. 

R. J. N. 


Mauiuce, Fuiunixy (Frank L. T. Wilmot; Aus- 
tralian, 1881-1941), was a poet and critic whose 
quick intelligence never rested satisfied tritli any one 
style or manner. His poetrj', tlicrcfote, tends to 
appear miscellaneous, ranging from quiet IjTics to 
oratorical public addresses, to sardonic attacks on 
political affairs, to amusing odes on such subjects as 
Upon a Roll’ of Old Boots and Shoes in a Paten- 
broker’s Windosa, A similar exploratory attitude char- 
acterizes his criticism whicli is, to some e.xtcnt, a 
defense of his approach to literature. But integrating 
all his work is the conviction that literature roust 
keep pace svith life, a principle he was prepared to 
put into practice at the c.xpcnsc of making a single, 
clean impact on the reading public. Tliis also made 
him a determined partisan of an Australian literature 
that Would reflect Australian c-xpcricnce. Conse- 
quently he was, in the Australian environment, a 
seminal figure whose statute is bound to grow with 
the vears. 

V. Palmer, F. W. (F. M.) (Melbourne), 
1942. 


C. H. G. 


Maximus CoNTESsoit (580-662) culminates the 
development of Christian thought by the Fathers. 
In dogma, in the course of liis famous polemic 
against the Monothelites, he rounds out the Patristic 
exposition of the Incarnation. Of mj’stical thcolog)’ 
he became the true founder in his Commentary on 
an orthodox interpretation of Pseudo-Dionysius. 
His teaching may be summed up under two heads, 
the union of God with humanity by the Incarnation, 
the union of the individual trith God by the exer- 
cise of perfection. This synthesis but gives intellec- 
tual expression to his own personality and ideal. 
Keen controversialist and logician, he was also monk 
and contemplative. For the faith he endured long 
imprisonment and mutilation. Ever)’ adtance in tlic 
development of Cliristian thought had been won in 
the .sufferings of saints and the blood of martyrs. 
Tlieir glot)’ finds a fitting cromi and climax in the 
work and death of Maximus of Chrt’sopolis, the- 
ologian, confessor, Saint. 

V. Grumcl, M. dc C., in Diclionnairc de 
thcoheic catholique, X. 

M. J. H. 


Medici, Lorenzo de’, called II Magnifico (Ital- 
ian, 1449-92), was at the same time the leading 
Maecenas of tyth c, Florence, and, in innate genius 
at least, its leading lyric poet, although his manifold 
political and commercial activities occupied too much 
of his time, and his death occurred too early, for his 
poetical talent to realize its fullest capacities. His 
Canzonicrc shows mingled traces of Pctrarclicsquc 
and popular inspiration; the latter appears in fuller 
and fresher form in his Carnival Songs and Dance 
Songs, elegant and aristocratic adaptations, with deli- 
cately melancholy and Epicurean overtones, of popu- 
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lar lyric forms. TTie same , adaptation of popular 
genres, •with lively humor and a touch of satire, 
appears in Lorenzo’s Nencia da Barherino, a love- 
song in the manner of the Tiiscan rispetto; in The 
Symposhtm, a parody of Petrarch’s The Triumphs; 
and in his The Hunt with the Falcon, an accoimt 
.of a day’s hunting. 

E. Rho, L. il M. (Bari), 1926. 

R. A. H. Jr. 

Mehmed Namik Kemal, or Namik Kemal 
(Turkish, r 840-80), became as a co-editor with 
Shinasi Efendi, a founder of the New School. He 
was an active member of the Young Turk party. 
His poetry, much of which circulated clandestinely, 
was one of the most effective means of building a 
spirit of nationalism and stirring a revolutionary 
demand for hherty. His editorials, which introduced 
western ideas, and his historical writings, also were 
aimed at a political awakening. He is generally re- 
garded as one of the great writers of the Turkish 
race. 

J. K. B. 

MELvrr.i.E, Herman (U. S. A., i8r9-9r), now 
recognized as a major novelist, has only in the last 
quarter century been recovered from the virtual 
obscurity that attended his deliberate shift to uncon- 
ventional metaphysical fiction from his early popular 
tales of South Seas adventure (Typee, 1846; Omoo, 
1847) and of seafaring life CRedburn, 1849; White- 
Jacket, 1850). Although these tales are now more 
Nvidely read than ever, the art and depth of the three 
symbolistic novels (Mardi, 1849; Moby-Dick, r85r; 
Pierre, 1852) are the major cause of his revival, 
despite the fact that only Moby-Dick achieves real 
mastery of the symbolistic method. This trilogy re- 
veals Melville’s lonely, undisciplined, but mighty 
search of the universe for ultimate truth; his dis- 
illusion is shown in The Confidence Man (1857) 
and Clarel a long philosophical poem; and 

a sort of reconciliation appears in the posthvunous 
Billy Budd (1924). 

W. Thorp, H. M. (N. Y.), 1938. 

E. C. S. 

Menanber (Greek, 342-291 b.c.) was the most 
representative of the writers of the New Comedy in 
Athens, who made a comedy of manners from the 
social life of their own period. His plots, dealing 
with the tribulations and eventual recognition of a 
foundling, are cleverly worked out by a variety of 
devices; they reflect the uncertainty and spiritual 
uneasiness of the period. That, combined with his 
lifelike characterization and dialogue, won him a 
reputation for realism and pathos, and continuous 
popularity throughout antiquity. The long fragments 
of the Girl from Samos, the Girl with the Clipped 
Hair, and the Arbitrants, known from pap3nri, now 
enable us to form a judgment at first band rather 


than through the adaptations made of his plays by 
Plautus and Terence. ^ ^ 

P. Legrand, The Hew, Greek Comedy 
trans. J. Loeh (London), 1917. 

C. A. R; 

Mencius. See Meng Tzii. 

Mendele Mocher Seorim. See Ahramowitz, 
Shalom Jacob. 


Mendelsohn, Moses (Hebrew, 1729-86), re- 
nowned German philosopher, rvrote very little in 
Hebrew, but brought the Enlightenment into the 
ghetto, which finally broke down its walls. He was 
the leading spirit of the Measef (Collector), wHch 
inaugurated a new epoch in Hebrew literature. His 
Biur, the translation of the Bible into German with 
a commentary in Hebrew, opened eyes to the beauty 
and grandeur of Hebrew. In his essays, and as editor 
of the Measef, he advocated secular education, the 
love of classical Hebrew, ; and a simple straight- 
for\vard style of writing. He is justly called the 
Father of the Haskalah (Enlightenment). 

S. Spiegel, Hebrew Reborn (N. Y.), 1930. 

L. A. 

Menendez y Pelayo, Marcelino (Spanish, 
1856-1912), is the greatest literary critic of Spain. 
As a patriotic and religious task, he edited the master 
works of Spain, and contributed great fragments to 
a history of Spanish literature. He especially stressed 
the esthetic problems, which he approached with 
skill and intuition in his Histoiy of esthetic ideas in 
Spain. 

M. Artigas, La T>ida y la obra de M. P. 

(Zaragoza), 1939. HAH 


Meng Tzu (Chinese, ca. 372-289 b.c.), ' the 
greatest admirer of Confucius and his teachings, 
whose name has been a household word over the. 
length and breadth of China for more than 20 cen- 
turies and whose Latinized name Mencius has been 
known to the Occident since the 18th c. The record 
of his teaching is found in the book under his 
name. Its philosophic root is his belief in the ethical 
goodness of man’s nature and the importance of the 
neople in the body politic. In his nheral and en- 
lightened system of political economy, he advocated 
division of labor, inspection of •work by government, 
maintenance of education, good roads,- poor-laws, 
freedom of trade, the abolition of war, and . the de- 
posing of unworthy rulers. He developed his points 
by weU-ordered arguments and apt fllustrations. His 
thinking was realistic from the point of view of the 
idealists, and idealistic from the ■viewpoint of the 
hard-boiled realists. 

L. Giles, The Book of M. (London); 

L. A. Lyall, M. (London), 1932- 1 

S.C.L. 

Meredith, George (English, 1828-1909), 
though a poet, is best known as one of the later 
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Victorian novelists. Like Eliot; he was a psychologist 
and somewhat of a moralist. His prose style is filled 
with poetic image^’; his poetic style is analytical at 
the same time that it is emotional. Behind all his 
writing is the intellectual spirit of comedy. Meredith 
is allusive in style, yet at vital moments he displays 
a heightened sense of realities. 

R. E. Secourt, The Life of G. M. 

F. F. M. 

MEEiatyE, Prosper CFrench, 1803-70), one of 
the true artists of France’s Romantic period, is hest 
known for his tales of far'places and colorful scenes. 
The Chronicle of Charles IX (1829), Coloinha 
'C1840) and Carmen C1845) ^t-e excellent novels 
combining the Romantic love of local color tvith the 
strictest realism of decor and sentiment. Tamango 
and Matteo Falcone are short stories of true psy- 
chological intensity', of the same Romantico-realistic 
type. M^timee was an artist in the strictest sense of 
the word: always sober, fearful of the excesses of the 
Romantics; possessed of an evocative power that per- 
mitted him to suggest a whole scene or a whole 
moral complexion with a half-dozen lines of prose, 
he constantly sought the valid artistic effect. Never 
falling into the recherchd or the ‘arty,’ he constantly 
remained the champion of the pure classical style 
and employed its hest resources in the creation of 
some of the finest short compositions in French 
literature. 

G. H. Johnstone, P. M. CN. Y.), 1927. 

R. J. N. 

Metastasio, PiETno (Italian, 1698-1782), bom 
Pietro Trapassi, was the leading 18 th c. author of 
melodrammi and the imperial poet of the Austrian 
court after 1730. Of his . -melodramiui, famous in 
their time throughout Europe, the hest known ate 
The Desertion of Dido, 1724; Cato in Utica, 1727; 
Semiramis, 1728; Artaxerxes, 1730; The Clemency 
of Titus, 1734; Themistocles, 1736; Attilio Regolo, 
1740^50. Metastasio treats epic and heroic themes, 
taken .from classical sources, with i8th c. sentimen- 
tality, gallantry, elegance, and Watteau-like deli- 
cacy. His contemporaries admired the romantic in- 
terest of his dramatic situations, the nohUity and 
morality of his sentiments, the purity uf his lan- 
guage, and the facile skill and sweetness of his 
versification. 

L. Russo, P. M., 2d ed. (Bari), 1921; 
G. Natali, La vita le opere di P. M. (Li- 
vorno), 1923. , R, A. H., Jr. 

Meyer, Conrad Ferdinand (German-Swiss, 
1825-98), wrote a number of historical short stories 
(Das Amulett; Der Heilige; Angela Borgia") and one 
novel CJurg Jenatsch, 1875) in which, in spite of 
great accuracy in details of time and place, the em- 
phasis rests on the psychological analysis and eluci- 
dation of the characters; hence their influence on 
literary psychology. In his' poems, a record is kept 


of ^e author’s troubled inner life. But in contrast 
with modOT introspectionists, Meyer strove hard to 
conquer his problematical frame of mind by binding 
and neutralizing it through the medium of perfect 
form and e.xpression, believing with Nietzsche that 
it is Ae function of art to make life bearable and 
even joyfully acceptable. 

A. Burkhard: C. F. M., The St^le and the 
Man (Cambridge, Mass.), 1932. 

H. B. 

A’licKiEmcz, Adaxi (1788—1856), the greatest of 
the Pohsh Romantic poets, tvas bom in Lithuania, 
then part of Poland. He spent his early life and 
received his education at Wilno. Later he was exiled 
to Russia; from 1829 on he lived chiefly in Paris 
and died in Constantinople, where he was endeavor- 
ing to raise a Polish Legion to serve against Russia 
in the Crimean War. He early passed from the pre- 
vailing classical tendency to Romanticism. Neatly 
all of his great works were written before 1829, 
e.\-cept his masterpiece Pan Tadeusz (1834). An 
ardent patriot, Alicldewicz lived only for Poland, 
which he lovingly pictured in all its strength and 
weakness; he showed his countiy as a truly martj’red 
nation and inspired a sense of mission and of Mes- 
sianism that has marked most of Polish thinking 
since his time. He was a world genius with a match- 
less power of picturing the nature of his country 
and the character of his people; Pan Tadeusz re- 
mains as a living monument of the Poland that was 
and can be. 

M. Gardner, M., 1912; J. Kallenbach, M., 

1925- C. A. RL 

MntszATH, Goldman (1847-1910), the most 
widely read Hungarian novelist after Jokai, followed 
the latter with some historical novels. His outstand- 
ing works deal with contemporary society, especially 
his native Northern Hungary' (The Good People of 
Palocz, trans. London, 1893). A skeptic, yet funda- 
mentally an optimist, his portrayal of the lower 
nobility is far Rom flattering; still, he had sympathy 
for his easy-going, rather shallow, yet, on the whole, 
likeable characters, and saw with regret that these 
colorful, even though inwardly decaying, people 
were doomed to extinction. The gentry' of his later 
novels are a mthless, rmscmpulous clan using aH 
available means to achieve wealth and social posi- 
tion. Disillusioned by the experiences of his political 
career, Rlikszdth tvas quick to detect human weak- 
ness, especially in exceptional characters that, in 
their attempt to escape reality, developed some fixed 
idea. The composition of his novels is loose; still, his 
works have not lost their appeal. Mikszith is witty, 
his humor is delightful; the action of his novels often 
takes an imexpected turn; his language is most e.x- 
pressive and direct, free from affectation. 

Zs. Harsanyi, K. M., in NRH, 1933; 

E. Katona, C. M., in NRH, 1934- 

A. S. and F. M. 
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Milton, John (EnglisH, 1608-74), is, after 
Shakespeare, the greatest of English poets. In the 
first or Horton period of his work, ne composed 
U Allegro ,and II Penseroso, which reflected two 
moods, cheerfulness and melancholy. Cavalier and 
Puritan. The middle period is that of the sonnets 
and prose works. His sonnets are masterful, digni- 
fied, even austere. His prose pamphlets are hroad in 
scope, incisive in treatment. In the third period, 
Milton, though blind, created his masterpiece. 
Paradise Lost, the noblest of English epics. In it 
two interests are united: the problem of evil, and 
the love of beauty. Although the theme had long 
been a challenge to tviiters, none save Dante ever 
conceived an action so iimnense. Milton’s prose had 
a tendency to he tedious, for its excessive use of 
Latinisms and an involved sentence structure; as a 
poet, he possessed an elevation, a majesty, and an 
integrity that have not been surpassed. Not only was 
his verse stately and melodious, but he was a master 
of words, choosing them for sound as well as for 
sense. In the conflict between righteousness and 
peace, the Puritan in Milton chose righteousness, 
and was satisfied. 

F. F. M. 

In the latest edition of Milton’s works, nearly half 
of his total literary output is written in extraordi- 
narily correct Latin prose. In his youth, he wrote 
Latin verses, memorial odes, congratulatory verses, 
and some vigorous lines on the Gunpowder Plot His 
Letters to his friends and his State Papers, docu- 
ments tvritten in the name of Parliament, were 
accompanied by his lengthy theological treatise on 
Christian Doctrine. His famous controversy with 
Claude de Caumaise is contained in his Pro Populo 
Anglicano Defensio. Milton’s efforts on this latter 
work resulted in the total failure of his eyesight. 
His sound training in the Classics was the source of 
■ the extraordinary mythological element in both his 
, Latin and his English verse. E A Q 

Miranda, Francisco de Sa de CPortuguese, d. 
^1558)) spent the years 1521-26 in Italy, and intro- 
duced, the spirit and forms of the Renaissance in the 
literature pi his country. Essentially an innovator, 
without 'great creative powers, he exercised a wide- 
spread influence on his contemporaries. The sormet, 
which reached noble heights with Camoes* and 
Quental,* was first culdvatad by him. He also experi- 
mented with the tragic drama and WTOte excellent 
, verse in the traditional manner. Later in life he 
showed some bitterness at the changes that had 
overcome Portuguese society; in the field of litera- 
ture he -was largely responsible for the metamor- 
phosis. An attractive personality of a certain patri- 
' archal grandeur, he is one of me important figures 
of the productive . Portuguese i6th c. 

' ' A. F. G. Bell, Studies in Porttigtiese lit. 

XOxford), 1914. M. C. 


Mistral, [Joseph Etienne] Frederic (Proven- 
cal, 1830-1914), helped bring back Provencal from 
the status of a dying dialect to that of a literary lan- 
guage. His genius was manifest early (the narrative 
poem, Mireio, 1859, source of an opera of Gounod 
is rich in scenes of the countrj'side) and Mistral was 
made first head of the Fdlibriges, a sodety (1854) 
founded to foster Provencal culture. To this goal 
Mistral’s work contributed greatly, both in his fur- 
ther poehy (an allegory, Calendau, 1867; short 
poems with an autobiographical preface, Lis hclo 
d’Or, 1876; an epic of the Rhone, Lou Pouhm d 6 u 
Rouse, 1897) and in his great collection of the 
Provencal language and lore, Lou Tresor dm 
Felibrige (1886). His works made modem Proven- 
cal literature known to the cultured world; in 1904, 
he was awarded the Nobel Prize. 


F: Downer, M. (N. Y.), igoi. 

U. T. H., Jr. 

Mistral, Gabriela, pseudonym of Ludla Godoy 
Alcayaga (Chilean, h. 1889), first called attention 
to herself ^ a humble, sorrow-crushed mral teacher, 
with Sonnets of Death (1915). Brought to Mexico 
by Jose Vasconcelos, she visited New York, where 
Desolation, containing her best poems, was published 
in 1922. More unrestrained than the North Amer- 
ican woman in voidng her feelings and expressing 
her emotions, she frankly laments her defeated in- 
stinct for motherhood. With an almost inexpressible 
tenderness toward all children, she has turned in- 
stead, as a means of expression, to tlieir education, 
the betterment of the down-trodden, and the destiny 
of the Hispanic countries. Her poetry, characterized 
by depth of feeling, wdstful tenderness,- and great 
emotional power, represents the highest and best 
in American motherhood. Her themes are often the 
mother, the child, the home; her treatment of them 
is simple hut indisputably her own. Her prose, as 
yet uncollected, has many of the qualities of her 
verse — simphdty, music, intense emotion, and — at 
times — even a shading of mysticism. She was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in 1945. 

A. S. Blackwell, Some Spanish-American 
Poets, 2d ed. (Phila.), 1927; F. Onis, 
Antologia de la poesia espahola e his- 
panoamericana (1882-1932; Madrid), 
1934 - 


J. R. S. 

Moliere, Jean Baptiste Poquelin called (French, 
1 622-73), -is France’s greatest comic poet Taking 
the crude scenarios of the Italian commedia dell’arte, 
he so infused them with his genius as to give the 
■ old subjects the force and freshness of originality. 
Moliere was the complete man of the theatre: 
author, actor, manager, he spent his entire matoe 
life on the hoards and died as he -wished to die, 
playing one of the great roles he himself had con- 
ceived. His great succKses (Tartuffe, 1664; Don 
Juan, 1665; The Misanthrope, 1666; The Miser, 
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1668: The Bourgeois Gentleman, 1670; TTje Hypo- 
chondriac, 1673) aice comedies of character in which 
'Moliere’s ‘sad and manly gaiety’ joins laughter %vith 
the profoundest observation of the foibles and weak- 
nesses of mankind. His doctrine was constantly one 
of moderation: each one of lus best plays is directed 
at some human type that makes itsdf ridiculous by 
its surrender to some passion — for money; for learn- 
ing; for religion. Whoever so departed from the 
path of vdsdom and. moderation found himself the 
target of the wisest — though not the bitterest — 
satire in French -literature. Though Molifere’s plots 
are sketchy and often' weak, the verve that sparkles 
in them, the wit that flashes, the profundity of 
observation that brings the grave smile of reflection, 
have raised him to the eminence of a universal 
figure, his name the sjmonym for that jesting, gird- 
ing spirit which is eternally Gallic. 

P. A. Chapman, The Spirit of M. (Prince- 
ton),. 1940. 


R. J. N. 


Moixn, PEnim (Swedish, r 864-96), was a coun- 
try boy who received bis education as an artist in 
Stockholm. For years he lived alone in a cottage in 
his home province in northern Sweden. He diod in 
'northern Norway. After his death, the well-known 
author Gustaf af Geijerstam collected some of the 
short stories Molin had contributed to magazines and 
published them in book form under the tiUe, Adalens 
poesi (The Romance of Adalen, 1897). This book 
gave the author the recognition he had never re- 
ceived in his lifetime. Pelle Molin introduced north- 
ern Sweden into modem literature, and the "roman- 
ticism of die wilderness" that characterizes some of 
his novels has had a mighty influence on a whole 
generation of provincial poets and novelists. 

G. Attorps, P. M., 1930. 

A. W. 


MoLNAit, Ferenc (Hungarian, b. 1878), drama- 
tist and novelist, pictures in his short stories woman 
who, by sex-appeal, ^Ifishness, and unscrupulous- 
ness, turns man into her ever perturbed slave. The 
Paul Street Boys (Pal ttccai fiuk; B'pest, 1907, trans. 
N. Y., 1927) is a moving story about children, their 
code of honor, their cruelties and sympathies. Out- 
side Hungary’, he is far better known as a dramatist. 
His masterpiece is Liliom (B’pest, 1909, trans. 
N. Y”., 1929; adapted as the musical comedy 
Carousel, 1945). An idyl of the metropolis, it owes 
its great success to a combination of naturalism and 
romanticism, sophistication and sentimentality. The 
true-to-life characters of the big city ‘tough’ and his 

f ende mate, their inarticulate yet eloquent love, the 
armless and hilarious satire on Heaven, the novel 
backgroimd, the transparent symbolism tvith its 
padios and humor, are tmly poetical. Liliom has 
local cplor, yet it is profoimdly and universally 
human. Molndr’s success is due pardy to his sophis- 
tication, which is permeated tvith sentimentality. 


and pardy to his skill in finding dramatic elements 
in any’ situation. This latter ability is, however, ' a 
source of weakness at the same time, for his themes 
are at times too flmisy to be of more than passing 
interest. Still, in moments of inspiration, Molndr is 
not only a craftsman but a poet. His apparent cy’ni- 
cism and sarcasm never hide completely his pity and 
compassion for suffering humanity. 

G. Stragnell, A Psycho-Pathological Study 
of M.'s “Liliom," in Psycho-Analytical 
Rex’ieiv, 1922; J. Brophy, F. M. et le 
theatre anglais, in NRH, 1937; F. W. 
Chandler, Modern Continental Play-' 
wights (N. Y.), 1931. 

A. S. and F. M. 

Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de (French, 1533- 
92), ivas the great introspectionist of the French 
Renaissance. Declaring that life in the wodd of 
affairs gave him no time to think, he retired to his 
chateau to read ivithin himself the riddle of his 
existence. The Essays (1588) are the product of his 
searching. In them he treats hterature, politics, re- 
ligion, a thousand different subjects, but vinth pleas- 
ant egoism returns constandy to himself. This intro- 
spective habit brought him to an unembittered skep- 
ticism, summed up in his famous question; “What 
do I know?’ His rambling, sprighdy style, reinforced 
by many an apt and quotable phrase, is a fit instru- 
ment for his smiling irony. This engaging style, with 
his gende tvisdom, has given him a reading public 
larger perhaps than that of any other Frenchman 
of his age. 

I. C. Willis, M. (N. Y.), 1927. 

R. J. N. 

Montemayor, Jorge be (Spanish, 1520-61), 
was the founder of the pastoral romance in Spain, 
His Diana (1559), imitating the Italian Sannazaro’s* 
Arcadin, swept court dides, with its casuistry of 
love, and the clever lyrical poems between the prose 
passages. The style is typical of the eady Counter- 
reformation, in its softening of the sensuous scenes 
to an artificial chasdty. His influence spread tvide, 
especially to Sidney* in England. 

H. Rennert, The Spanish Pastoral Ronuinces 
(Baltimore), 1892. 

H. A. H. 

Montesquieu, Charles Louis de Seoondat, 
BARON PE (French, 1689-1755), was one of the 
creators of the modem science of poh’tical economy. 
His great work, the work diat embodied his whole 
life and thought, rvas the Esprit des Lois (1748). 
In this abstract, systematic study, Montesquieu ex- 
amines the three types of government, republican, 
monarchical, and despotic, then revietvs the law in 
its application to the citizenry, finding the English 
system of the separation of pwers to be the only 
one that guarantees liberty to the individual. Fmally, 
he investigates the law in its relationship to climate. 
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geography, character of the race and so on, thus 
giving impetus to the study of the relativity of 
human institutions. Though Montesquieu’s dry, in- 
cisive style is eminently suited to his theme, it is not 
as stylist that he is known today, hut rather as the 
thinker tvho provided the first rational political 
argument against the despotism of the Old Regime. 

C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Portraits of the i8th 
C., trans. K. P. Wormeley CN. Y.), 1905* 

R. J. N. 

More, (Str) Saint Thomas. See Erasmus. 


carols, love poems. Most interesting, as a class are 
his political poems.' He was a Royalist, and under 
the Commonwealth concealed his real meaning in 
animal allegories, as the wnriters of the cpvyddau 
hrttd had done, hut on the Restoration he wrote 
openly welcoming General Monk to London, with 
a satirical Elegy of Oliver's Men as well as a long 
and elaborate Interlude on the Civil War. He wrote 
a poem on the Rye House Plot of 1683, and Ih-ed 
long enough to write congratulatory poems to King 
William on the Battle of La Hogue and the war in 
Flanders. 


Morganwg, Iolo. See Williams, Edward. 

Moricz, Sigismund CHungarian, 1879-1942), 
novelist, deals mainly with dwellers on the great 
Hungarian plain, Alfold: all is somber and oppres- 
sive in the villages he depicts. He was repeatedly 
attacked for his naturalistic presentation of the peas- 
ant, shrewd, brutal, eager only to acquire land, led 
by animal instinct. But Moricz pitied this robust and 
gifted class, oppressed by its low social and economic 
status. His forceful novels e.xpress faith in the genius 
of the Hungarian peasant and bitterness over the 
misery and ruin brought upon him by the upper 
classes. Since 1908, Moricz has been the strongest 
influence in the development of the regional novel 
in Hungary. 

Schopflin, Magyar Irak CB’pest), 1919; 

G. F 4 pa, M. Zs (B’pest), 1940. 

A. S. and F. M. 

Morike, Eduard (German, 1804-75), Swabian 
poet and novelist, whose work is filled with a delight 
in melody and form, harmony and beauty. He wrote 
a great many occasional poems and gave artistic ex- 
pression to even the least important of things (To a 
Lamp, 1846; The Old Weather-Cock, 1852). Some 
of his poems are perfect imitations of the folk song 
CAgnes, 1831; The Soldier’s Bride, 1837; Beautiful 
Rohtraut, 1838). His novel. Painter Nolten (1832), 
is in the romantic tradition, more lyrical than nov- 
elistic. Among his Novellen, Mozart on his Trip to 
Prague (1856) is best known, for its charm and 
delicacy, its characteristic Gemutlichkeit. 

S. L. S. 

Morris, Hugh. See Morus, Huw. 

Morris-Jones, Sm John. See Jones, John Morris. 

Morus, Huw (Welsh, 1622-1709), was the 
greatest figure in Welsh poetry between the Middle 
Ages and the classical revival of the late i8th c. He 
spent his life on his father’s farm, and he addressed 
neighboring gentlemen in cytvyddau and englynion 
of the conventional type. But his most characteristic 
work is in the free meters, upon which he imposed 
so much of the old cynghanedd and such elaborate 
rhymes that they became almost as complicated as 
the old forms. He wrote elegies, “poems of asking,’’ 
satires upon abuses of the time, religious and ethical 


Eos Ceiriog, sef Casgliad o Bir Ganiaiu 
H. M., 2 v. (Wrexham), 1823. 

J.J.P. 

Motoori Norinaga (Japanese, 1730-1801) was 
the outstanding wagakusha (Japanese classical 
scholar) of the Edo period. At 21 he went to Kyoto 
to study medicine, but at the same time he became 
interested in Confucianism, inspired by the works 
of Keicho. However, he soon fell under the influ- 
ence of Kamo no Mabuchi, an eminent contempo- 
rary wagakusha. Motoori was a prolific writer, his 
monumental work is Kojiki' Den (jConimentary on 
Kojiki), 1798, to which he devoted the greater part 
of his career. It is not merely an exhaustive study 
of Kojiki, and that means of Shinto itself, but also 
an exposition of undiscriminating nationalism and a 
vigorous attack on Chinese ethics and philosophy. 
From the literary standpoint, his style is natural and 
plain and avoids the use of phrases too unfamiliar 
to his contemporaries. 

Heibonsha, Dai Hyaldta Jiten (Japanese 
Encyclopedia; Tokyo), 1933. 

Y. U. 

Muhammad ben Suleyman. See Fuzuli. 

Multatuli. See Dekker, Edouard Douwes. 

Murasaki Shjkibu (Japanese, 978-1015?) was 
an outstanding authoress of the Heian period; her 
real name has not been handed down to us. She 
wrote Genji Monogatari (Tale of Genji), in the 
early iith c., the first realistic novel in Jamnese 
literature. Her lengthy sentences, which are full of 
detafl, do not in any way impair the charm of her 
flowing style. Besides the "Tale of Genji, Lady 
Murasaki contributed two other works: Murasaki 
Shikibu Niltki, her own diary, and Murasaki Shikibu 
Shu, an anthology that reflects her remarkable im- 
derstanding of human nature. 

A. Waley, The Tale of Genji; a novel in 
6 parts (London), 1935- 

/ Y. XI. 

Muretus, Marcus Antonius (1526-85), is one 
of the greatest Latinists of the Renaissance, in the 
long line of classical scholars that imitated the style 
of the ancients. He is best known for the punty of 
his Latin prose style. His knowledge of Cicero seems 
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to be greater than that of his contemporaries; he was 
equally facile in the more trenchant style of Tacitus. 
His Variae Lectiones in 19 hooks ate a collection of 
emendations of classical texts and discourses on 
Latin usage. His lectures on literature remind one 
of the Pro Archia of Cicero. He was tutor to Mon- 
taigne, an intimate of Dorat, Joachim du Bellay, and 
Ronsard,'and was -associated with Paulus Manutius 
in the publication of texts of classical authors, 

J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Schol- 
arship CCamhridge), 1908. 

E. A. Q. 

Musset, Alfred db (French, 1810-57), 
‘enfant terrible’ of French Romanticism, is the poet 
of passion and regret. Victim of an affair with 
George Sand, he drew from his sadness the fine 
inspiration of his best poems, the four Nights (May 
Night, 1835; December Night, 1835; August Night, 
1836; and October Night, 1937, the greatest). In 
these lyric outpourings is to be found none of the 
pose of a Hugo, none of the bravado of a Byron, but 
only tire deep, impassioned sentiment of a delicate 
soul wounded by life. Although he is best known as 
France’s purest lyricist, Musset is likewise famous 
for his Comedies and Proverbs, a collection of small 
plays centered on the social aspects of ethics and 
philosophy, which depend for their charm on their 
cultivated dialogue and exquisite psychology. His 
bright spirit is perhaps best seen in his many poems 
of circumstance, poems in which his fantasy has 
free rein' and where laughter gives way to touching 
meditation. No poet in France has ever displayed his 
heart . more willingly or more sincerely. Few have 
been so charming. 

H. D. Sedgwick, A. de M. (Indianapolis), 
1931. 

R. J. N. 

MuTANABBr, Al- (Arab, 915-65), foremost poet 
of classical Arabic, was bom an Iraqi, son of a 
Kufah water-carrier. At Damascus and among the 
’ Syrian Bedouins he discovered his poetical genius 
and a certain mystical mania, hence tlie appellation 
"al-Mutanabbi” (pretender prophet) supplanted his 
■real name: abu-al-Hasan Ahmad ibn-Husayn. Pre- 
sumably in connection with that prophetical claim, 
the governor of Hims, Lu’Iu’, had him jailed for 
about two years. Thereafter, his productive career 
opens in Aleppo at the Hamdanid court of Sayf-al- 
Dawlah (944-67), foe of the B):zantines and patron 
of such luminaries as the philosopher-musician al- 
.Farahi, the literary historian al-Isbahani, and the 
preacher ibn-Nubatah. He eulogized Sayf in a vein 
elevating himself from the rank of encomiast to 
- equal standing with royalty. Estranged at last, he 
went to Egypt’s mler, the former Negro slave, Kaffir 
the Ikhshidid (966-8), then returned to Iraq. Next 
he . appeared at the Buwayhid court of ‘Adud-al- 
:Dawlah (949-83) in Shiraz. While traveling in 


Iraq he was slain by brigands. Noteworthy among 
commentaries on his Dhvan (Poetical CollectionJ 
which established his eminence, is that of al-Wahidi 
(d. 1075), ed. Dieterici, Berlin, x858-6r. His ornate 
imagery, lavish use of metaphors and proud expres- 
sion have insured him continuing popularity, as 
demonstrated in Damascus upon the thousandth 
anniversary’ of his birth. Of him, his critic and 
admirer al-Tha‘alibi (961-1038) could sing: 

“More merit can no man achieve 
Save that his faults are numbered.’’ 

Reynold A. Nicholson, A Lit. Hist, of the 
Arabs (Cambridge), 1930. 

E. J. J. 

Namik Kemal. See Mehmed Namik Kemal. 

Nanmor, Daftod. See Dafy’dd Nanmor. 

Natsume Sosekx (pseud, of Natsume Kinnosuke; 
Japanese, 1867-1916) was bom in Edo just before 
the epoch-making Meiji Restoration was completed. 
In 1893 he was graduated from Tokyo Imperial 
University where he had majored in English litera- 
ture. From 1900 to 1903 he continued the study of 
English literature in England. Returning to Japan, 
he became a lecturer at his Alma Mater until he 
became literary editor of the Tokyo Asahi news- 
paper in 1907. At this time Japanese naturalism was 
at the height of its power, and Natsume was the 
first to raise a strong protest against it. His philos- 
ophy may be summed up in the distinctive term 
Yoyu Bungakn (Literature of the Leisure School), 
which emphasized that life was happy if people 
knew how to enjoy leisure. His moral, humorous, 
refined, and intellectual tendencies created a con- 
spicuous world of its own, and his works were and 
still are welcomed, especially by the intelligentsia. 
Kikuchi Kan, Mushakoji Saneatsu, Kume Masao, 
and other contemporary writers have been greatly 
influenced by him. Botchan (^Master Darling^, 1906, 
and Kusamakura (Unlmman Tour), 1906, are but 
two of his many works that well represent his re- 
fined taste and moral attitude. 

Heibonsha, Dai Hydkka Jiten Qapanese 
Encyclopedia; Tokyo), 1933. 

Y. U. 

Nedim, Ahmet (Turkish, d. ca. 1730), is the 
last of the four most famous poets of the classic 
period. He lived in the famous “Tulip Period’’ (Dale 
Devri) and his poems reflect, as do those of few 
other poets, the spirit of his times, “the love of pleas- 
ure, the passion for beautiful things, and the all 
perv'ading love of magnificence.’’ 

J. K. B. 

Nefi or Erzrum (Turkish, d. ca. 1635), the great- 
est poet of the reign of Murad IV, 1623-40. He 
gained face as a writer of the kasida, an Arabic 
poetic form, usually a poem in praise of some great 
personage. He showed grandeur of imagination and 
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brilliance of fancy, with imagery clothed in well 
nigh flawless language; yet his vocabulary and literary 
idiom and even his grammatical constructions were 
so Persian that he became known as the "founder 
of the artificial school.” In his satires he sought 
revenge on many an enemy, and it is said that he 
was belieaded because of a violent satire on the 
Vezir Bayram Pasha. 

J. K. B. 

NEiniN. See Aneirin. 

Nehuda, Pablo (pseud, of Neftali Reyes; 
Chilean, b. 1904), is probably the most gifted of the 
younger Spanish-American poets of today. His first 
volume of verse. The Song of the Feast, gave evi- 

• dence of deep poetic feeling, but his CTepusculuin, 
decidedly postmodernistic in tone, fully revealed his 
genius. Since 1927 the diplomatic service has pro- 
vided him with colorful and changing background. 
Deeply American in spirit if not in theme, Neruda 
is a modernized romantic whose verse is character- 
ized by extreme subjectivity and an all-pervading 
feeling of cosmic despair. 

A. Alonso, Algunos dmholos insistentes en 
la ‘poesta de P. N., in Revista hisp. 
■nioderna, V (1939); Torres-Rioseco, The 
Epic of Latin Am. Lit. (N. Y.), 1943. 

J. R. S. 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal (English, 
1801-90), was the foremost religious writer of tlie 
Victorian age. He took orders in the Anglican 
Church at a time when controversy was strong over 
whether to accept the more liberal attitude or cling 
to the earlier traditions. His support and study of 
the traditions convinced Newman of the validity 
' of the Roman Catholic beliefs, and he entered the 
priesthood. In 1864 he sought to justify himself to 
the world in Apolqgia Pro Vita Mea. His writings 
show him a literary man, brilliant, cultured, vividly 
imaginative. Distinguished in self-revelation, he was 
capable of subtle and penetrating irony. His prose 
poss^es the classical virtues of simplicity, direct- 
ness, -and informality. 

W. Ward, The Life of J. H., C. N. 

F. F. M. 

Nietzsche; Friedrich (German, 1844-1900), 

. philosopher and poet, began as professor of classical 
philology at the University of Basel. Early works, 

• such as Die Geburt der Tragodie (The Birth of 
Ttagedy, 1871), reveal influence of classical train- 
ing but also of Schopenhauer and Wagner. After a 
period of scepticism, criticism, and the sloughing 
of his early idols, he attained an optimistic yea- 
saying to life, extolling extreme individualism. In 

. Also ■ Sprach Zarathustra (Thus Spoke Zarathustra, 
1883-91), he best expresses his final views. His 
chief philosophical tenets — the will to power as the 
elemental urge of the human species; the superman 
as the ultimate goal of man’s evolutionary striving;' 


ni}2 

the doctrine of eternal recurrence — are not too well 
s^tematized and lend themselves easily to re-inter- 
pretations and mis-interpretations. Collections of his 
aphorisms and brilliant imsights arc: MenschUches 
AUzumcnschliches (Human All-Too-Human, 1878)' 
jenseits von Gut und Bose (Beyond Good and Evil 
1885), Znr Geiiealogie der Moral (Genealogy of 
Morals, 1887), Gdtzenddmmening (Twilight of the 
Idols, 1888). An excellent stylist in prose and verse 
he rises at times to Biblical heights but sinks at ' 
other times to mere ranting at tlie top of his voice. 

In his last creative period, he was provocative, chal- 
lenging, sensational, egocentric; then, insane during 
the last decade of his life, while his fame was spread- 
ing like wildfire throughout- Europe. 

J. Huneker, in 77 ie Pathos of Distance 
(N. Y.), 1913; C.^ Brinton, N. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), 1941; The National so- 
cialists’ use of N., in ]ourn. of the Hist. 

^ of Ideas, I, 1940. 

S. L 

Niger, Samuel (Yiddish, b. 1883), . most prom- 
inent. Yiddish literary critic. Bom in White Russia, 
at an early age he joined the Jewish nationalist 
revolutionaries and became one of the leaders of 
the S. S. (Zionist-Socialist) party. Since 1907 he 
has devoted .himself to literary criticism’. Gained rec- 
ognition through the Literarische Motiatshrift (Lit- 
erary Monthly'), which he edited Vilna, 1908), 
After a’ period of study in Berlin and Beme, he ; 
edited (1913) the Pinkes (Record^, a miscellany 
devoted to philology and the history of literature, 
and (1913-15) a pOTulalr monthly Di Yiddishe Veit 
(The Jewish Worldj. In 1919 he settled in Nesv 
York and joined the staff of the monthly Di Tsu- 
kunft (T 7 ie Future), and the daily Tag (Day), 
Since 1941, editor of the Tsukunft. He is consid- . 
ered the head of the Yiddishist movement, which 
inaintains that the literature and the culture of the 
Jewish people are bilingual: Hebrew and Yiddish. 

, . Y. M. 

Nizaau (Abu Muhammad Ilyas Nizam al-Din; 
Iranian, 1140-1203) is acknowledged master of ro- 
mantic masnavi (narrative couplets); his influence 
and popularity have remained unsurpassed' in Iran 
and Turkey. He is considered second 01% to Firdausi 
in the romantic epic style. Of. his Khamsa (Five 
Treasures), which took' some 30 years to compose, 
the best poem is Khosraw and Shirtn (ca. 7,000 
couplets), a tale of. the Sasanian king Khosraw 
Parviz II (ruled 590-628); It was this work that 
established his claim to renown at the age of 40. 
The Makhzan al-Asrdr (Storehouse of Mysteries), 
his first poetic production, is a work of religious 
didactid^ rather than of .romance, and contains 
the Sufi tinge of mystic speculation. The Book of 
Alexander is a combination of romantic fiction and 
philosophy written in epic form. Nizami’s style^ is 
generally adorned with colorful figures and varied 
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turns of rh3’thm. He has also composed theological 
and ethical poems and a Divan. 

C. E. Wilson, The Haft Paikar (London), 


Nonnus (Greeh, 5th c. a.d.) wrote the last, long 
epic poem in the traditional style and language of 
the Homeric epic. Although Nonnus was nominally 
a Christian and wrote a verse paraphrase of the 
, Gospel of St. John, his major worh was the 
Dionysiaca, which recounted the myths connected 
with Dionysus in a poem about twice as long as 
the Iliad. It is far from the Iliad in unity of struc- 
ture, directness, and ease of movement, hut is an 
interesting hlend of the literary tendencies of his 
own period — scholarship reflecting the antiquarian 
interests of the Alexandrians and their Roman suc- 
cessors, and an oriental floridness of description and 
eroticism indicative of the harbarization of the 
Hellenic tradition. 

G. F. Damiani, L'vltiino poeta pagano 
(Torino), 1902. 

C. A. R. 

Noot, Jan van der (Dutch, ca. 1 539-ca. 1 595), 
-Flemish poet, wrote under the influence of the 
French Pldiade. His work, though uneven, contains 
some vcij’ fine lyrics. His The little wood was fol- 
lowed by The Theatre or Stage, which contains 
translations and original poems, and the somewhat 
obscure Olympias. 

J. G. 

Nordal, Sigurdur (Icelandic, h. 1886), whose 
masterful short stories and brilliantly tvrought, 
thought-provoking prose-poems have earned h i m a 
place of honor iir Icelandic literature, occupies a 
stiU more important position as a creative scholar, 
literary critic and essayist, tvith penetrating lectures 
on philosophical and religious subjects, and his 
masterly articles and essays on literary and cultural 
themes. He is at work on the first extensive cultural 
history of Iceland, Islenzk menning (Icelandic Cul- 
ture; V . I, 1942), a penetrating study, combining 
high scholarship and rich poetic imagination, writ- 
ten w’ith rare mastery of style. 

S. Einarsson, "S. N.”, Timarit Thjddrae- 
knisfelags Islendinga (Winnipeg), 1931. 

R. B. 

Nordstrom, Ludvig (Swedish, 1882-1942), was 
horn in Hamosand, where his fondly belonged to 
die more influential circles of the town. His mother 
was English; critics have found some Gallic traits 
in his temperament. As a realistic observer and 
genial narrator of life in the northern region of 
Sweden — ^which only a couple of generations ago 
was still regarded as- somewhat of a Swedish Siberia 
— he was a complete success. He tvrote Fishermen, 
1907; Provincial Bohemian, 1911; Idyls in the King- 
dom of Gbackxi, 1916. His collective, philosophical 


ideas, however, (Peter Svenshs historia 1-4, 1923- 
27) were never taken seriously by his readers and 
during the last years of his life he turned mote 
exclusively to reporting, e.g., a surve}' of the hy- 
gienic conditions in the Swe^sh countryside: Dirty 
Sweden, 1938. He was married (1909-38) to the 
authoress, Marika Sqemstedt. 

G. Lindeberg, L. N.s utvecMingshist, 1933. 

A. W. 

Norris, [Benjamin] Frank[ijn] (U.Sj\., 1870- 
1902), brother of the problem-novelist Charles Nor- 
ris, and one-time art student in Paris, represents 
manj' conflicting e-xtremes. In a collegiate revolt 
against his own earher historical extravaganzas he 
began (under the spell of Kipling and Zola) the 
naturalistic glorifications of brute force later pub- 
lished as McTeague (1899) and Vandover and the 
Brute (1914). Then, after carrying that theme to 
spectacular romantic - and meloMmatic excess 
(Moran of the Lady Letty, 1898), he shifted to a 
more humanistic, socialistic protest in the puzzling 
but stimulating sjunbolism of The Octopus (1901) 
and The Pit (1903). The former, probably his most . 
important work, is a strange mixture of realism, 
melodrama, expressionism and poetic mysticism, 
seemingly centered around the optimistic exposition 
of evolution by Herbert Spencer. Norris’s early 
death cut short his extensive plans, and today his 
work seems inconclusive despite its frequent artistic 
power. 

E. Marchand, F. N.i A Study (Stanford 
U., Cal.), 1942. 

E. C. S. 

Novaeis. See Hardenberg, Friedrich von. 

Nuwas, ABU (Arab, ca. yjo-ca. 810). Ending 
his residence in Basra, Kufo, and the desert, the 
Persian-born abu-Nuwas settled in Baghdad. Here 
he won the favor of Harun al-Rashid, and of his 
son al-Amin who succeeded as caliph. In old age, 
he turned to ascetic living and celebrated his con- 
version in religious songs. His tide to fame rests, 
however, upon his wine songs and pederastic odes. 
Less artistic are his panegjnics, elegies, and songs of 
the chase which, though cast in plaintive verse and 
conveying deep feeling, do not reach the same rare 
pitch. His love lyrics and follies, denoting cynical 
and debauched traits, breathe a seductive tenderness 
and the embodiment of a genuinely brilliant and 
imaginative mind. His satires, jokes, and drolleries, 
sometimes coarse and repulsive, reflect a witty in- 
tellect, and their lurid character is overshadowed by 
a frank and genuine joyfulness. His dependence 
upon unknown predecessors prompts some critics to 
doubt his originality. Yet, he is the greatest Arabic 
lyrical poet of antiquity. 

R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History' of the 
Arabs (Cambridge), 1930. 

E. J. J. 
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6 Bruadair, Dairiudu (Dawd Brodcr, Irish, 
ca. 1 625-98), was the greatest oF the Jacohite -poets 
of Ireland. Like Keating he belongs to the period 
of transition from the classical metres of the bards 
- to the song-metres used by Egan O’Rahilly and his 
successors, for 0 Bruadair was a master of both 
forms. He witnessed the Cromwellian campaign, 
the Restoration and the Williamite Wars in Ireland, 
and his poems are important as documents for the 
political sentiment of the Irish in his time. 

J. MacErlean, Dtianaire Dhdihhidh Ui 
B. 3 V. (London), 1910-17. 

M. D. 


6 DAUtiGH, Donjs-chadh Mor (Donough O’Daly 
The Tall, Irish, d. 1244). was a famous religious 
■poet of the bardic school. Thousands of lines of his 
verse have been preserved, but it has not foimd keen 
appreciation among modem readers. The Four 
Masters call him 'a poet who" never was and never 
will he surpassed’. 

D. Hyde, A Lit. Hist, of Ireland (Lon- 
don), 1899. 


M. D. 


O’Dowd, Bernard Patrick (Australian, h. 
1866), began to publish booklets of strong, highly 
individual poetiy in 1903. His collected poems ap- 
peared in 1941 (The Poems of Bernard O'Dowd, 
Melbourne), but he has otherwise published little 
since 1921. O’Dowd’s poetry is hard packed with 
thought and often highly ornamented with literary 
and historical learning. In 1909 he published a credo 
entitled Poetry Militant: An Australian Plea for 
Poetry of Purpose, in which he declared "I hold that 
the real poet must be an Anstverer, as Whitman 
calls him, of the real questions of his age; that is to 
say, that he shall deal with those matters which are, 
in the truest sense, interesting, and in the noblest 
sense useM, to the people to whom he speaks.” His 
poetry represents a consistent effort to apply his 
credo. His. view of" what is "interesting” and "use- 
ful” is to a considerable extent determined by his 
non-Marxian Australian socialism and his convic- 
tion, shared by many others of his generation, that 
in Australia a unique civilization, from which an- 
.cient WTOngs would be absent, could be biult. 

. - . C. H. G. 


. Oehi-enslaeger, Adam G. (1779-1850). The 
greatest Danish- dramatist, especially in the field of 
tragedy. He draws his themes from the mythological 
and old historical sources of the Nordic. His first 
. production, . T 7 je Golden Horns, became prophetic 
of his entire contribution, and symbolical of his 
revivifying influence on the national consciousness. 

, . . . -C. M. V. 


6 Huiginn, Tadhg Dali, (Thadeus O’Higgins 
The Blind, Irish, d. 1591), is one of the best known 
and most accomplished of the Irish poets of the 
i6th c. He came of a long line of poets," for poetry 


^ 

w’as a hereditary profession in Ireland. He enjoyed 
undisturbed possession of the family estate in Go 
Sligo until his death, and lus son, who was still a 
child, succeeded to tlie inheritance. 'Tlie family was 
apparently dispossessed during the Cromwellian Set- 
tlement. 

E. Knott, The Bardic Poems of T. D. c 5 H. 

2 V. (London), 1922-26. '' 

M. D. 

61-AFssoN, Eggert (Icelandic, 1726-68), leading 
and most influential writer of his day, wrote edifying 
and inspirational poems in the spirit of the Enlight- 
enment movement, his greatest production being , 
BiUtadarhdlkur,' a series of poems eloquent in their 
praise of country life. Primarily, however, he sought 
to awaken the dormant national feeling of his coun- • 
trymen and strove to bring about ridiet Icelandic 
prosperity and culture based on the heritage of the 
past. 'The preservation and the purification of his 
mother tongue were especially dear to his heart His 
poetry vibrates with deep love for his native land 
and genuine admiration for its history and ancient 
literature. A great scientist no less than a poet, he is 
the co-author of a monumental natural-historical 
w’ork on Iceland, the first authoritative and compre- 
hensive work of its kind. He exerted a lasting in- 
fluence on the cultural life of his country. ; 

H. Heimannsson, E. 0 . (Ithaca, N. Y.), 
1925. - . . 

R. B. 

Omar Khayyam (Ghiyas al-Din Abu al-Fath 
‘Omar ibn Ibrahim al-Khayyam; Iranian, ca.Toyo^ 
1123) is best knowTi in Iran as a philosopher, as- 
tronomer, and mathematician, being the compiler 
of the astronomical tables known as the Zij-e Malik- 
shahi, and the author of the first Arabic algebra as 
well as of a work entitled The Difficulties of Euclid's 
Definitions, all of which have been preserved. Omar’s 
complaints of Fate and the w'orld’s injustice, and his 
satires on the hypocri^ of the pious gained for him 
the hatred of the clergy, who labeled him a heretic. 
Owing to iis unpopularity, comparatively fetv manu- 
scripts of his Ruba'iyyat (quatrains) have come 
down to us. It was mainly through Edward Fitz- 
Gerald that he became generally known to Ae 
English-speaking world. His quatrains have been 
translated into many languages. 

E. FitzGerald, Rubaiyat of. Omar Khayyam, 

- 4th ed. with notes (N. Y.), 1917. 

M. A. S. 

O’Neill, Eugene [Gladstone] (U.S.A.,'b. 
1888), probably , America’s foremost dramatist de; 
spite his unevenness, has been a lifelong experi- 
menter in themes and techniques (his most spectacu- 
lar innovations were the syrnbolic use of masks as 
in The Great God Brown,, stylized asides as in 
Strange Interlude, dual actors to represent spHt-p<3- 
sonahty in. Days Without End, imu^al scenic 
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devices as in Desire Under the Elms and Dynamo, 
distorted sets in several plays). His oito early ele- 
mental experiences formed 'the basis for his ap- 
prentice one-act plays of the sea; but many literar)’ 
influences (the Greek drama, Freud, German e.x- 
pressionism) are discernible in his mature tragedies. 
Although he revolted to strong realism from the 
romantic sentimentalism represented by his famous 
actor-father, he has nevertheless retained a strong 
flair for the melodramatic and exotic, and his great- 
est strengtli lies in a blend of the realistic and 
romantic, as in Mourning Becomes Electro, where 
his rich, illuminating and earthy style can work 
powerfully' wth a probing of psychic conflict. In 
1936, he was awarded the Nobel Prize.. 

J.T. Shipley, The Art of E. O'N. (Seattle, 
Wash.), 1931: B. H. Clark, E. O’N., 
The Man and His Plays (N. Y.), 

. 1933. 1936. 

E. C. S. 

Opatosiiu, Joseph (Yiddish, b. 1887), writer of 
short stories and novels, horn in a small totvn in 
Poland, migrated to America at trventy. His chief 
genre is the powerfully tvritten naturalistic story, 
with a predilection for tlic physiological. In his 
trilogy (iti Polish Woods; iS 6 y; and Alone"), re- 
flecting jetvish life in Poland in the mid tgth c., 
we discover a restraihed romantic undertone. He 
shifts, from the description of types and characters 
of the Old World (from liis first novel, A Roman 
fun a Ecrd-Gancf, The Romance of a Horse Thief, 
to his last collection of stories about the Jews in 
Nazi Poland, Vcjt Polyn iz gefaln, When Poland 
Fell), to a description of Jetvish and non-Jetvish life 
in America (his novel Di Tcntscrin, The Dancer; 
short stories on such general topics as Lintcheray, 
Lynching). The construction of his stories is meticu- 
lous, and he is a master of style. 

C. A. Madison, O., Novelist in Mcnorah 
loumal, Vol. xxvi. 

Y. M. 

0'IlAniLi.y, Egan (Aodhagdn 6 Raithile, Irish, 
c. 1670-1726), was one of the poets of the later 
tradition, who used the stress-metres known collec- 
tively as Amhrnn (song). These poets had astonish- 
ing skill in rhythm and rhyme, and O'Rahilly ex- 
celled in the craft. He lived through the Williamite 
Wars, and witnessed tlie ruin of the Irish nohUity 
and gentry upon whom he and his class were de- 
endent. He died in pov'crty, and is said to be 
uried in the tomb of the O’Rahfllys in Muckross 
Abbey near Killamey. His poetry includes elegies, 
satires, and Ijmcs; the two themes of his lyric poetry, 
which is his best work, are the ruin of Ireland and 
his own despair. 

P. Dinneen and T. O’Donoghue, The 
Poems of E. O’R. (London), 1911. 

M. D. 


Omgen (Greek, c. 185-253/254 a.d.) was the 
greatest scholar of Christian antiquity and one of 
the most profound of Christian thinkers. While still ' 
in his teens, he was made director of the Catecheti- 
cal School of Alexandria, which under him attained 
its greatest fame. He was eventually forced by his 
enemies to leave Alexandria, settling at Caesarea in 
Palestine. Under the influence of Plnlo Judaeus and 
Clement of Alexandria — ^rvho had been his teacher 
. — he showed a special fondness for the allegorical 
interpretation of Scripmre, and he was deeply in- 
fluenced by Hellenic philosophy in his theological 
speculation. He fell into' serious dogmatic errors, 
but he liimsclf clearly intended to be orthodox. 
Origen was the most prolific of all ancient Christian 
writers (he UTOte more than r,ooo works), being 
called “man of steel” (Adamantios) for his imtir- 
ing industry, but he did not possess the gift of a 
good style. At Caesarea he assembled a valuable 
library. He made wide use of stenographers and ■ 
copyists- — some women among them — ^in his work. 
In spite of the charges of heresy against him , he 
-exercised an enormous influence on subsequent 
Christian twiters in East and West. His chief works, 
which are extant in fragments or in Latin transla- 
tions and extracts only, are: the Hexapla, a truly 
gigantic critical edition of the Greek and Hebrew 
texts of the Bible araanged in parallel columns (he 
makes use of the obeliscus and asterisk to indicate 
omissions, etc.); Biblical scoh’a, commentaries, and 
homilies; the Contra Celsum, the most significant. 
Christian apology of the Ante-Nicene period; the 
Dc principiis, the first handbook of Christian dogma;' 
and the De oratione, on prayer in general and a- 
commentary' on the Our Father. 

Vacant-Mangenot, Dictionnaire de the- 
ologie catholique, art. "Origene” (by G. 
Bardy), Vol. XI (Paris), 1932. 

M. R. P. M. 

Ortega y Gasset, Jose (Spanish, b. 1883), 
sharing rvith Spengler the conviction that all west- 
ern civilization is on the decline, attributes this to 
the communistic and fascistic trends described in 
his best seller The Revolt of the Masses. He com- 
bines with a keen mind a subtle sense of values; 
these appear — with a German cast of thought — in 
his literary criticism. Meditations on Don Quixote 
and Dehumanization of Art. 

G. Barja, Libras y autores contempordneos 

(N. Y.), 1935. 

H. A. H. 

O'Sni-iJVAN, Owen Roe (Eoghan Ruadh (} 
Suilleabhain, Irish, 1748-84), is perhaps the best 
known Gaelic poet of the i8th c. He was bom near 
Killamey of a peasant family, and had a gay spirit 
and a heart for laughter in spite of the misery of 
Ireland in his time. He received a good education 
and opened a school when he w'as only eighteen, 
but the enterprise failed through his own fault, and 
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• the rest of his short life was spent in wandering 
adventure. He served in the British navy and took 
part in Rodney’s victory over the French in the 
West Indies in 1782. After his discharge, he again 
opened a school near his birthplace, but again he 
failed. He died in misery in 1784. The hope of the 
Jacobites is his favorite theme; 19 of his extant 
poems are in ahling- form. His mastery of rhythm 
and rhyme is comparable to that of O’Rahilly. 

P. Dinneen, Amlirdin Eoghain Ruaidh Ut 
Sln'iilleabltdin (Dublin), 1902. 

M. D. 

6rrAnssoN, Hallfredh (Icelandic, 970-1007), 
one of the great love poets among the skalds, is 
nevertheless much more important as the first Chris- 
tian court poet; converted by Olaf Tryggvason, Nor- 
way’s great missionary-ldng, to whom he became 
deeply attached. His devotion to his beloved master 
is recorded in a memorial poem in his honor, Hall- 
fiedr’s most notable production. Some of his in- 
dividual stanzas, especially those revealing the con- 
flict between the old and the new faith, are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. 

Lee M. Hollander, The Skalds (Princeton 
and N. Y.), 1945. 

R. B. 

Ou-Yang Hsiu (Chinese, 1007-72), leading his- 
torian, essapst, poet, and statesman of nth c. 
China, who habitually began his historical essays 
with the word “Alas”; but who also wrote on subjects 
that are light and gay. He was the celebrated author 
of the Hsin T’ang Shu or a new history of the 
T’ang dynasty, which is a most readable improve- 
ment of the T’ang Shu compiled by Liu Hsu (887- 
946). For versatility and fluency of style it may be 
compared to Macaulay’s History of England. Among 
his other pubh’shed works are A Neip History of 
the Five Dynasties QHsiii Wu Tai ShihX The 
Peony Tree of Loyang QLoyang Mutan Chi'), My 
Filled-out Verse (Liu Yi Tz’u), and The Funda- 
mental Meaning of the Book, of Songs (Mao Shih 

• Pan.Yi). 

H. A. Giles, Hist, of Chinese Lit. (Lon- 
don), 1929; Chinese Biographical En- 
cyclopedia, Chung Kuo Ming Jen Ta 
Tz’u Tien (Shanghai), 1933. 

- S. C. L. 

Overland, Arnulf (Norwegian, b. 1889), out- 
standing lyric poet. Bom in the city of Rristiansund 
on 'the More coast, the son of a ship mechanic, he 
grew into manhood as a fervent advocate of social- 
ism. Prior to World War II he was known for his 
unusual intensity, his incisive criticism, his religious 
scepticism, as w^eU as for the extraordinary purity 
of tone and mastery of expression in his Ijnrics. 
FoUowihg the German attack on Norway, in April 
1940, Overland became one of the most inspiring 
national bards. He wrote the, stirring poem that 


concludes, "We shall survive, we shall survive! For 
this we know: That spirit is eternal and life will 
always grow.” 

A. H. Winsnes, Vol. V, Norsk Littcratur- 
historic (Oslo), 1937; K. Hster, Vol.^^ 
Norsk Littcraturhistoric, Second cd’ 
(Oslo), 1934. 

T.J. 

Ovid (P. Ovidius Naso, Roman, 43 B.C.-19 a.d.) 
represents what might be termed thejavalier ele- 
ment in Augustan poetry. He was no? wholeheart- 
edly in sympathy vwtli those in the entourage of 
Augustus who would hark back to the simple virtues 
of the founders. Corinna’s peccadilloes, the tragical 
monologues of deserted heroines, the art of cos- 
metics, an epic on miraculous transformation, a 
calendar of the pagan year,-all was grist for his 
facile pen. An imperial edict relegating Chid to 
exile did not hinder his muse from its customary 
work. His poems written in exile show the poet duly 
chastened, out still exultant in the power ot his own 
genius. 

E. K. Rand, O. and his Influence (Bos- 


OwEN, Daniel (Welsh, 1836-95), is the most 

f iopular novelist of Wales. His works contain many 
aults — so many that attempts have been made to 
edit them to suit the modem taste — ^but they con- 
tain also very positive virtues. Like Dickens, whom ■ 
he looked up to as his master, he had learned 
through youthful poverty and hardship to sympa- 
thize with the poor and humble; he droicts them 
sympathetically but with- a good deal of humor, He 
was criticized because his books contain "nothing 
but what happens every day,” but he has made 
the somewhat narrow circle in which he grew up 
live for us as it lives nowhere else. Rhys Lewis, 
which is to a considerable extent autobiograplucal, 
is his most popular book; Gtven Tomos, in some 
respects, his best. He also wrote a volume of short 
stories, Straean y Pentan. 

Rhys Lends, Minister of Bethel, trans. 
James Harris (Wrexham), 1915: a trans. 
of Enoch Hughes, by Claud Vivian, ran 
in the first 3 V. of Woles (1894-96). 

J. J. P. 

Owen, Goronwy, "Goronwy Ddu . 0 Fon," 
(Welsh, 1723-69), was the leamng figure in the 
i8th c. classical revival. Unable to secure a living 
in the Church in Wales, - he spent his life in Eng- 
land and Virginia. His earlier poems are in the 
spirit of the English Augustans: translations of 
Horace and Anacreon into the cywydd metre. The 
"Wish (Y Gofuned); in the spirit of Martial, the 
satirical poem on The Garret (Y Nennawr). His 
other satires are more in the spirit of the earlier 
Welsh satirists. His study of the Gogynfeirdd led 
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him deliberately to cultivate an inflated obscure 
st3’le. Leuis Morris thought that Owen’s Lineage 
and Quality of the Muse CBonedd a Chyneddfau'r 
Aiveti), which derived true poetry from the song 
that the morning stars sang together, contained 
"nervous lines and grand expressions" finer than 
anything in Milton, Dryden, or Pope. His poem 
on The Great Judgment (Y Fam Faxvr') is much 
praised for its grandeur, but sometimes it is merely 
pompous and occasionally it falls flat At times the 
cyn^anedd too obviously guides the thought. 
CJwen’s letters are valuable for tlie light they throw 
upon his critical ideas. 

R. Jones, The Poetical Worhs of the Rev. 
G. O., a V., 1876; S. Lewis’ A School 
of Welsh Atigustflus (Wrexham), 1924, 
has translations. 

J. J. P. 

OrOMEi. See Wang Shou-Jen. 

Palacio Valdes, AnxtANiK) (Spanish, 1853- 
1 938)1 a humorous and elegant novelist, contrasted 
the spiritual and the tvorloly troman, in Martha 
and Mary (1883) siding , noth the worldly type. 
His landscapes are woven richly into his plots, 
either his native province Asturia, or surmy Andmusia 
as in Sister Saint Sulpice, his widely translated best 
seller. 

A. Cruz Rueda, A. P. V. (Paris), 1925. 

H. A. H. 

Palamas, Kostes (Greek, 1859-1942), is the 
foremost poet of modem Greece. A man of philo- 
sophic and intellectual bent, he has introduced many 
divergent influences into Greek poetry, but has 
maintained an individual IjTic note. TTiroughout his 
entire life, he has worked consistently to show the 
continuity and unity of the Greek spirit in all its 
manifestations in the andent, B)’zantine, and mod- 
em worlds. His success can be judged by the imi- 
tators whom he has inspired and the followers whom 
he has influenced. He can be read as the best indi- 
cation of the heights to vvhicli modem Greek litera- 
ture may well aspire. 

A. Kampanes, Istoria tes neas Ellenikes 
Logotechnias (Athens), 1933; A. E. 
Phoutrides, K. P., Life Immovable 
(Cambridge), 1919. 

C. A. M. 

- Pan Chao (Chinese, ist c. ajj.), the first woman 
historian in Chinese history, who completed the 
History of the Former Han Dynasty (Chien Han 
Shti) partially written by her brother Pan Ku 
(a.d. 32-92), and the first educator to write a 
Primer for girls. The primer is the celebrated Nu 
Chieh (Women’s Precepts'), which has been a 
popular manual for instmetion of girls in the Far 
East for 18 centuries. It comprises an autobiographi- 
cal sketch and seven chapters dealing with the posi- 
tion, duties, and qualities of woman, and showing 


how to secure love and afl'ection of her relations. 

• The aim of the Primer is to teach girls to become 
.good wives and good mothers. Chinese women to- 
day still respect Pan Chao as Lady Ts’ao or Great 
Aunt Ts’ao, but they would not accept her thesis 
that woman’s position should be subordinate to that 
of man. 

N. L. Swarm, P. C.: Foremost Woman 
Scholar of China (N. Y.), 1932; F. 
Ayscough, Chinese Women Yesterday 
and Today (Boston), 1937. 

S. C. L. 

Pan Ku. See Pan Chao. 

Pantycelyn. See Williams, William. 

Pabdo Ba2an, Emilia (Spanish, 1852-1921), in- 
troduced French naturalism into Spanish literature. 
Accepting Zola’s ideas, in The Decisive Question 
(1883) she defended the moderate naturalism ex- 
emplified in her novel Mother Nature '(1887). Rich 
in vocabulary and colorful innovations, she was at- 
tacked for abandoning the traditional lines of Span- 
ish realism. 

G. Brown, La vida y las novelas de Dona 
E. P. B. (Madrid), 1940. 

H. A. H. 

Parini, Giuseppe (1729-99), the leading poet 
of 1 8th c. Italy, was noted especially for his part 
in the regeneration of Italian spirit and customs. 
His odes (1757-95) are stylistic^y based on the 
practice of the Arcadians and neo-dassicists, but 
depart therefrom in the direction of simplicity, ro- 
bustness, and seriousness; in content, they combine 
deep but quiet personal feding with vigorous 
patriotic and moral sentiments. His long poem The 
Day (1763 if.; incomplete) is a satiried account 
of the day of a young Milanese ddsheo or gigolo- 
dandy, notable for its denundation of the evils at- 
tacking Italian family and national life. 

E. Bellorini, La Vita e le Opere di G. P. 
(Livorno), 1918. 

R. A. H., Jr. 

Pascal, Blaise (French, 1623-62), mathemati- 
dan and inventor, is one of France’s great apostles 
of religion. A follower of that rigid Catholicism 
called Jansenism, he wrote a scathing attack on 
Jesuitical casuistry in his Provindal Letters (1657) 
but his real fame rests on an unfinished work, 
scarcely more than a collection of notes and remarks, 
the Pensees, Thoughts, which were to be the 
foundations of a long apology of Christianity. De- 
daring that religion itself is logically defensible, he 
brought to its support the most vivid and inspired 
of styles, so b rilli ant that it has been called ‘fla m i n g 
geomeuy’. Man, to Pascal, vv^ a never-ending para- 
dox: this ‘thinking reed’, ndther angd nor beast, 
was his sole textbook, the source of ml his specula- 
tion. Rardy has any author seen himself and his 



fellows more dearly; none has better translated the numerous novels; dialect and country idioms mahc 
essential contradictions of our nature. them hard to read. 


M. Bishop, P., the Life of Geiiijis CN. Y.), 
1936. 


R. J. N. 


Jean Camp, J. i\I. dc P ., sn wc, soti oenrre, 
ct son temps (Paris), 1937. 

H. A. H. 


Pascou, GiovANNt (Italian, i855-i9i2.)> a 
friend and disciple of Cardued, was a poet in Latin 
and Italian, and is espedaUy remembered for his 
Mjricae (1891-1900), Poemetti (Little Poems, 
1897-1904), and New Poems, 1909. His poetical 
inspiration was more personal and intimate than 
that of Carducci, and Christian mystidsm is an im- 
portant element of his later poetry. Later, in Odes 
and Hymns, 1906, Songs of King Enzio, 1908-9, 
and Italic poems, 1911, Pascoli tended to a more 
Carduccian style and pagan inspiration. 

A. Galletti, La poesia c I’nrte di G. P., 
and ed. (Bologna), 1924. 

R. A. H., Jr. 

Pateh, Walter (English, 1839-94), made signifi- 
cant contribution to 19th c. literature in his inter- 
pretation of The Renaissanee. His was the philoso- 
phy of the aesthetic and the ascetic. Although 
sympathetic with the romantic point of view, his 
mvn writing shows classical restraint. His interest in 
the Renaissance was as a mdeting point of the nvo 
tendencies. Pater was, after Arnold, the most im- 
portant critical influence in late Victorian, h'terature. 
His criticism is impressionistic; but his sensitivity to 
beauty in all forms makes his studies subtly penetrat- 
ing and illuminating. His genius was contemplative 
rather than creative; he possessed the rare power 
of portraying the mental processes of his characters. 

A. C. Benson, W. P. 
F. F. M. 

Paul the Sii.entiary (Greek, 6th c. a.d.) was 
a master of ceremonies at the court of Justinian and 
Tlieodora, and the writer of some of the most 
vivadous love poetry of Greek literature. Much of 
it is personal in tone and akin in manner and 
feeling to the love poetry of the English poets of 
the 17th c., among whom it found popularity and 
imitation. In addition to his love poetry, Paul tvrote 
some descriptive poems of Santa Sophia, in which 
a feeling for the richness and grandeur of the 
church, imusual in Greek poetry of that type, is 
combined with precise, detailed description. 

A. Veniero, P. -S. (Catania), 1916. 
- C. A. R. 

Pekeda, Jose Maria de (Spanish, 1833-1905), 
was the, classic representative of the regional novel. 
The sea and the mountains around Santander fur- 
nish his settings, characters, and plots. The fisher- 
folk in Sotileza (1885) and the mountaineers in 
Rocks Ahead (1895) are shown as unspoiled types 
of a strong race far from the city’s madding crowd. 
Conservatism and Catholic conviction mark his 


Peretz, YrrsKHOK Leybush (Hebrew; Yiddish’ 
1852-1915), one of the three classics of modern 
Yiddish literature, poet, dramatist, story teller. Bom 
in Zamosic, a town renowned for its Maskilim, he 
launched his literary career with Hebrew poctri” 
later began to write in Yiddish, his first Yiddish poem 
appearing in Sholem Aleikliem’s Yiddishc Folks- 
hibliotek. In 1890 he moved to Warsaw, working 
for the Kehillah (community organization). In the 
90’s he helped the young Jewish labor movement, 
with his realistic stories on social problems. Then 
he turned to a romantic description of the great 
figures of the Hassidic movement, and helped create 
a neo-Hassidic .trend in Yiddish and Hebrew litera- 
ture. He manifested a tendency to symbolism and, 
on the basis of folk tales or invented 'motifs, wrote 
his highly artistic FoV^timUkhe Geshikhfn (Folk 
Tales), containing ethico-philosophical ideas. His" 
symbolic drama Di Goldene Kept (The Golden. 
Chaiti) embodies the basic principles in the history 
of religious thought and the idea of continuity in , 
the long chain of Jewish culture. In his last sym- 
bolic drama, Ba Nakht ofn altn Mark (At Night 
in the Old Market Place), he comes to a pessimistic 
conclusion in- regard to his oivn- efforts in arousing 
the people to a more "intensive spiritual life, to 
greater militancy, and faith in themselves. He was 
one of the initiators and .moving spirits of the 
Czemowitz Conference, in 1908, which proclaimed 
Yiddish as the national language of the Jewish peo- 
ple. Towards the end of his life he was active in . 
the estabhshment of the Yiddish school system. His 
works were translated into English, French, Spanish, 
German, Russian, and . other languages. 

' A. A. Roback, P., Psychologist of Litera - , " 
tnre (Caihbridge, -Mass.), 1935: • H. 
Rogoff, Nine Yiddish Writers. 

^ ,Y..M. 

Perez Galdos, Benito (Spanish, 1843-1920), 
great liberal novelist, . made of his most readable 
TOoks almost thesis-novels for his ideas on progress 
and enlightenment. Thus to fight religious and 
racial prejudice he wrote Mrs. Perfect (1876) and 
Gloria (1877). He tvrpte a series of historical novids, 
seeking to illustrate the destiny of Spain. Financial 
pressure did not permit of his polishing his works, 
as the drive for his political and social, ideas carried 
him to sarcasm and attack. 

L. B. Walton, P. G. and the Spanish 
Novel of the ipth c. (N. Y.), 1928. 

,, H. A. H.: 

Perk, Jacques (Dutch, 185^81), poet, whfle 
still at school, wrote verse and criticism which made 
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him a forerunner of Holland’s literary ret’ir'al of the 
i88o’s. On his early death, his friend Kloos collected 
his poems, which are of a very personal and lyrical 
nature. 

J. G. 

PssTAUOzzT , JoHATUsi Heinbich CGennan-Swiss, 
1746-1S27), rvas more than any other man re- 
sponsible for overdue educational reforms in Europe. 
Eager to assist in the rebuilding of his homeland 
devastated by the French armies, he developed in 
dieor)’ and in practice a new type of elementary 
instruction in which tire emphasis was put on a 
combination of practical sldH with theoretii^ knowl- 
edge, with the ultimate purpose of enabling chil- 
dren to become socially useful, by earning an honest 
liwng and by enlarging the area of goodtvill and 
love. To disseminate especially his conviction of 
the paramount importance, for 3’outh, of a harmoni- 
ous family life he unote Lieithard unci Gertrud 
XiySr-Sy) which' as a didactic novel surpasses 
Unde Tom's Cabin, perhaps not so much as a 
work of art but as a font ot spiritual strength and 
of sound pedagogical advice. 

L. F. Anderson, P. (N- Y.), 1931. 

H. B. 

Petoei, Alexander (182.3-49). the greatest 
Hungatiatt IjTic poet. During his lifetime, particu- 
larly the forties, democratic ideals, coupled with the 
desire for Hungarian independence, gained an ir- 
resistible momentum in Hungary. This inspiration 
was intensified by the interest in folk-poet^ due to 
the collection of Hungarian folksongs by John 
Erddyi in 1846. Petofi adopted tone, simplicity, and 
directness from folk-poetry. He bewaUra the sad 
fate of his country;, he loved woman as the incarna- 
tion of physical and moral beauty; nature, because 
she reminded him of his count^’; the Hungarian 
Plain, Alfold, with its romantic dwellers, gypsies, 
brigands, and herders, because its vastness was to 
him the Bjinbol of liberty. Petofi’s imagination, his 
gift of dramatizing every situation, his sincetit)' and 
pathos, make him one of the most accomplished 
poets of all times. 

S. Fischer, P.’s Lcben und Wcrke (Leip- 
zig), rSSp; A. B. YoUand, A. P. (Bpest), 
1906; A. S. Blackwell, A Hung. Poet, 
in Poet Lore (Boston), 1916. 

A. S. and F. M. 

Petrarca, Francesco (Petrarch; Itah'an, 1304- 
74), the greatest purely lyric poet of Italian litera- 
ture, has been caned 'the first modem man of let- 
ters’. He is at present remembered almost exclusively 
for his Italian writings (the Canzonicre — his col- 
lected poems, most of them for his beloved, Laura — 
and an epico-aUegorical poem, I Trionfi, r 352-74). 
Ill his sensitivity, introspection, and extreme interest 
in classical antiquity, and in his love of perfection 
in form, Petrarch anticipates the Renaissance; but 


he was t3pically medieval in being intensely and sdf- 
tormentingl}. Christian, and in not perceiving the ' 
gap between antiquin’ and his own times. In his Ivnic 
poetry, Petrarch continues and refines the tradition 
of the Provenfal lyric, to some extent independently 
of the dolcc stil nuoro, “the sweet new stvlc.’’ His 
poetry is marked by technical perfection and formal 
polish, even at times by e.\cessive preoccupation 
with external devices such as puns and ‘conceits’, 
rather than by an all-penading emotion. 

E. Tatlram, F. P., the first modem man 
of letters (London), 1925-26. 

R. A. H., Jr. 

Tliough considered the first man of tire Renais- 
sance, Petrarca in his Latin Secretum finds his 
spiritual and intellectual home in St. Augustine. At 
Avignon he saw and loved Laura, to whom he ad- 
dressed his v'outhful sonnets in Italian; but what 
he deemed his most important works are in Latin. 
His Africa is an epic on the conflict of Scipio 
Africanus and Hannibal. His material is drawn 
from Livy while the stj’le is modelled on that of 
Virgil. He was assiduous in searching for mss of 
Classical authors, discovering the Pro Arcbia of 
Cicero and his Letters to Atticus. Petrarca wrote 
many Latin letters to his contemporaries and many 
to the ancients, as to Cicero and Homer. His works 
are not great literature, but his humanistic interest 
in mss and inscriptions, his reverence for Cicero, 
and his realization of the importance of Greek, set 
the mould of the Renaissance, at a time when the 
growth of the vernacular might have enveloped 
Latin as a living language. 

P. de Nolhac, P. et I’Humamsmc (Paris), 

^^ 9 ^- E. A. Q. 

Petursson, Hallgrixiur Qcelandic, 1614-74), 
Iceland’s greatest religious poet, can safely be as- 
signed a place among tlie great religious poets of all 
time, because of his immortal h)’mns on the Passion 
of Christ, PassUtsdlmar. In these hymns, bom out 
of great povert)', and misery and spiritual conflict, 
and bearing ample evidence of long labor and pains- 
taking care, profound and sincere religious feeling 
e.xprcsses itself in simple though eloquent language. 
Generation after generation of Icelanders have stmg 
these hvmns, and their influence on the religious 
and moral life in Iceland is beyond estimation. 
Over fifty’ editions of the hymns have been printed. 
Petursson’s memorable funeral hynm, Alt eins og 
hldmstrid etna (Even cs a Little Floircr), is to 
this day generally sung at Icelandic funerals. He 
also wrote secular poetry of great merit, often clrar- 
acterized by rare metrical skill. 

C. V. Pilcher, The Passion-Hymns of Ice- 
lattd (London), 1915; Icelandic Medi- 
tations on the Passion (N. Y.), 1923. 

R. B. 

PiriLosTRATUS Scc Flavius PhUostratus. 
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Photius (820-91), a many-sided and highly 
original genius, made an epoch in B3^ntine Litera- 
ture and exercised a fateful influence on the destiny 
of the Eastern Church. As patriarch of Constanti- 
nople he rejected the primacy of the Pope, ad- 
dressing a circular to aU the bishops of the Orient 
rousing them to revolt against Nicholas I. This weU- 
documented encyclical and his book Procession of the 
Holy Ghost have served ever since as arsenals of 
polemic. The dissident Greek and, Slavic com- 
munions look up to Photius as their hero and 
standard hearer. This deference he owes pri m arily 
to his learning; it is his tmique scholarship that 
makes him a tvorld figure. His erudition was vast; 
his interests, universal. His home, and later his 
episcopal palace, he turned into a one-man uni- 
versity, for which he composed aU the textbooks 
and directed all the reading and research. Remark- 
able as an orator for rare insight and pathos, charm- 
ing and witty in his private correspondence, 
enormously influential in shaping the canon law of 
his church, Photius, were it not for his part in the 
unhappy schism that divides Christendom, would 
he universally acclaimed as the last and one of the 
greatest of the -Greek Fathers. 

E. Amann, P. in Dicttonnaire de thedlogie 
caiholiqtie XII. 

M. J. H. 


PiNDAH (Greek, 518-442 b.c.) was the most 
brilliant writer of Greek choral lyric poetry. He 
made a profession of writing choral songs to order 
and produced a variety of types, hut is known by 
the surviving odes in honor of -victors at the Pan^ 
hellenic Games. Pindar’s work marked the culmina- 
tion of choral lyric; it is the best presentation of 
the spirit of the great aristocratic families of Greece. 
With his celebration of the victor’s prowess, Pindar 
intenvove in complex pattern a myth, and his owri 
estimate of the significance of the whole per- 
formance. All are presented in a series of -vivid 
pictures with a wealth of imagery and bold 
metaphor, which ensured Pindar the admiration of 
Iris successors, although it precluded any attempts 
at successful imitation of either his style or spirit. 

U. von Wilamowitz-MoellendorfiF, P. (Ber- 
' ' lin), 1922; D. M. Robinson, P. (Balti- 

more), 1936; G. Nonvood, P. (Berkeley, 
Calif.), 1945. 

C. A. R. 

PiNSKi, Da-vid (Yiddish, h. 1872), dramatist and 
story-teller. Bom in Mogiloff on the Drrieper, he 
studied in Vienna and Berlin, simultaneously mak- 
ing his- literary dehut with stories of the life of the 
working man, as a contributor to 'Peretz' Yomtov 
Bletlekh QHoliday Leaves'). Since 1899 in America, 
where he plays a prominent role in the ranks of 
Labor Zionism (former editor of the daily Di Tsayt, 
Time). He wrote historical romances; later, novels 
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of Jewish life in America. His main accomplishment 
is in the field of the drama; beginning with family 
drama and realistic conflicts (iYanhel der Slmll 
Yankel the Blacksmith) and comedy (Der Oytser, 
The Treasure), he changed ,at about 1914 in the 
direction of sjunholism and abstractionism. A num- 
ber of his dramas have been translated into English: 
Three Plays 09 i^), Ten Plays (.igigX^The 
Treasure (1920), King David and His Wives 
(1923), The Final Balance (1926). 

Y. M. 


PrRANDEi.1.0, Lmci (1867-1936), was modem 
Italy’s leading dramatist, and, next to d’Annunzio 
its best-known hterary figure. He began his literary 
career as a novelist, and in his short stories and 
novels, especially The Late Matthew Pascal (1904), 
Si giro CShoot! 1915) and One, no one, and d 
hundred thousand (1910-26) he first developed his 
hterary treatment of the insoluble' problem of per- 
sonal identity in its relation to individual person- 
ality. His plays, of which the best knotvn are 
Right you are if you think you are (1917), Six 
characters in search of an author (1921) and 
Henry TV (1922), develop this theme and relate 
it to me questions of reality and insanity. Pirandello’s 
dramatic technique is highly individual, essentially J 
untheatrical in its nature, involving the presentation 
of intellectual problems in pecuhar and paradoxical 
forms. He was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1934. , 
W. Starkie, L. P. (London & Toronto), 

R. A. H., Jr. 


PiATtuDES, Maximus (Byzantine, 1260-1316), 
famed chiefly for his Anthology of Greek epigrams, 
spent his life as monk and teacher at Constanti- 
nople, accumulating an iimnense erudition and tvrit- 
ing on every subject: four disputations -in theology 
against the Latins, treatises in philosophy, text- 
books in grammar, syntax, history, and geography, 
commentaries on Theocritus, on Hermogenes ^ in 
rhetoric, and on Diophantus in mathematics. His 
not inconsiderable volume of verse includes a hymn 
to St. Demetrius, some fine poetry of nature, and, 
extraordinarily enough, a lucubration on urine 
analysis. To folklore he contributed a collection of 
proverbs, a biography and prose paraphrase of Aesop. 
He possessed, too, that rarest of all accomplishments 
for a medieval Greek,, a knowledge of Latin. His 
numerous translations greatly enlarged the eastern 
intellectual horizon, while they, prepared the later 
flight of his compatriots to the west and the final 
reunion of the two great streams of culture. Maxi- 
mus Planudes ranks high among the Byzantine 
forerunners of the Humanism at the root of the 
modem world. j_ fj. 

Plato (Greek, 427-347 b.c.) was both one of 
the greatest prose writers of Greek literature and 
the most profound of Greek philosophers. His 
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thousht is presented mainly in the form of dialogues, 
' of whicli the earlier are vivacious and distinguished 
for tlieir characterization, notably that of Socrates; 
while the later, in which Plato’s mature reflections 
are embodied, are of a more e^ository nature. 
Plato’s use of tlie dialogue form became a model 
for much of the philosophical writing of his suc- 
cessors. The minor dialogues deal mostly svith 
-- definitions, but in tlie Republic, his most famous 
work, tlie problem of social justice is worked out in 
full detail as an ideal and, in his last work, the 
Lflu’s, in a more practical form. An indication of 
the influence of Plato’s thought, embodied in his 
- superb prose, may he seen in the^fact that all his 
works have survived from antiquity. 

G. G. Field, P. and his Contemporaries 

CLondon), 1930. ^ 

P1.ADTUS, T. Maccios (Roman, ,220-184 n.c.), 
adapted numerous comedies from the Greek, for per- 
formance at one of the four great festivals of the 
Roman year. The plots and characters were taken 
bodily from the comedies of Greek writers who had 
lived more than one hundred years earlier. Never- 
theless, there is a definite Italian quality in his 21 
extant plays. The devet slave that outwits his master 
, and paves the "way for the love-adventures of his 
wastrd son, however, is Greek, not Italian. So are 
many of the other stock characters. Some of these, 
like the prindpal character in The Boastfril Soldier 
or the miser in The Pot of Gold, have become per- 
manent possessions of the European theatre since 
the Revival of Letters. It is difficult for us to under- 
stand the totally different estimates of the comedies 
of Plautus in antiquity. It is a far cry from the 
statements of an andent critic that if the Muses 
were to speak in Latin tliey would employ the lan- 
guage of Plautus, to the severe critidsm of Horace 
that he cared chiefly for tangible results in box- 
office receipts. 

C. Knapp, P. and Terence (N. Y,), 1925. 

J. J. S. 

PniNY THE YouNGEn (C. Plinius Caedh'us 
Secundus; Roman, ca. 62-ca. 113 a.d.) in his letters 
to his numerous friends reflects the sodal back- 
ground of a polished gentleman of an age when the 
e.xpression of ideas was limited mote and mote by 
political drcimistances. Most important of all as an 
insight into Pliny's character is the correspondence 
with emperor Trajan, in the tenth book. Here we 
observe the humane character of an administrator 
troubled by the problem of dealing with the Chris- 
tians in Bithynia. 'These and the letters containing 
first-hand reports on the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius 
in 79 A.D. attract a wide drcle of readers. 

H. H. Tanzer, The Villas of P. the Y. 

• (N. Y.), 1924; E. T. Merrill, Selected 

Letters of the Younger P. (London), 

J, J. s. 


Peutahch (Greek, ca. 46-127 a.d.) was the great 
popular humanist of Grei culture for the Roman 
Empire and modern Europe. After a youth spent in 
travel, he retired to his native town of Chaeronea in 
Boeotia, where he lived a f ull and mellow life as a 
dtizen and man of letters. Neglecting the purely 
styhstic renaissance of classical Greek, Plutarch 
showed a wide and varied interest in philosophy, 
religion, and history. He may be called the origi- 
nator of the discursive essay, for, in the Morals, 
wliile mainly concerned with popular philosophy, he 
included scientific, literary, and religious topics as 
well. Plutarch regarded history as a storehouse of 
moral and psj'chological examples, on w’hich he 
drew for the portrait studies of great men in his 
Lives. His interest and obtious sincerity made him 
a popular author in Byzantine and European litera- 
ture; he has been the favorite author of men so 
widely divergent as Napoleon, Rousseau, and Mon- 
taigne, who called the Lives his “breviary." 

R. Hirzel, P. (Leipzig), 1912; R. C. 
Trench, P. (London), 1873. 

C. A. R. 

Poe, Edgae Aixan (U. S. A., 1809-49), erratic 
and tragically hyper-sensitive genius who was bom 
in Boston of actor parents and educated in England 
and the South, did much of his creative work while 
a journalist in Philadelphia and New York. Defin- 
ing The Poetic Principle (1848; pub. 1850) as “the 
rhythmical aeadon of beauty ... an elevating 
excitement of the soul,’’ he inspired through theory 
and practice especially the French symholistes and 
later Anglo-American imagists. A ' master of prose 
tales of terror, sensuous beauty and ratiocination, he 
marked out valuable artistic “laws” of unity and 
effect for the short story. And he practically estab- 
lished American criticism and aesthetic theorizing, 
despite the frequent personal crotchets of his own 
“tomahawk” method. His persistent romantic at- 
tempts to unite imagination and reason culminated 
in a puzzling prose-poem called Eureka (1849). 

A. H. Quinn, E. A. P.: a Critical Biog- 
raphy (N. Y.), 1941. 

E. G. S. 

PoLiziANO, Angelo (Politian; Italian, 1454-94), 
was a close friend and follower of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, and equally close to him in poetical spirit. 
A typical humanist in education and activity, he 
engaged extensively in philological work on the clas- 
sics, of which his Miscellanea are a collection of 
indiwdual essays. He was also a particularly gifted, 
elegant and polished svriter in Greek and Latin verse 
and prose. 'These same qualities are evident in his 
Italian works: the Stanze (1475-8), a poem in ottava 
rima in honor of Giuliano de’ Medici; a series of 
poems in popular lyric forms, such as rispetti and 
canzoni a hallo; and the The Fable of Orpheus 
(1480), a treatment of the classical theme of 
Orpheus and Eurydice in the form of the indigenous 
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tealTO sacTO. Perhaps less spontaneous in his lyrical 
inspiration than Lorenzo H Magnifico, Poliiaano 
equals him in elegance and perhaps surpasses him 
in formal perfection. 

P. Micheli, La vita e le opere di A. P. 
CLavomo), 1917. 

R. A. H. Jr. 

, Polybius (Greek, ca. 201-120 b.c.) was the 
greatest historian of the Hellenistic Period. Taken 
to Rome as a hostage in 167 b.c., he grasped the 
imphcations of Rome’s development as a world 
power, and hy his training as a soldier and statesman 
in contact with the leading men of Rome, he was 
enabled to express his views in a comprehensive 
history of the Mediterranean world from 266 to 144 
B.c. Polybius departed from the rhetorical tradition 
of Greek historiography established in the 4th c. 
and dealt with his suoject matter pragmatically and, 
on the whole, impartially, which made his work a 
standard reference for later historians. Its rather 
pedestrian style, however, did not win it general 
popularity among the literary critics. 

J. B. Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians 
(London), 1909. 

C. A. R. 

Pope, Alexander (English, 1688-1744), was the 
foremost yoet of the i8th c. classicists; perhaps 
because of his Catholic belief, almost the period’s 
only example of an author who was solely a man 
of letters. He gave to English verse a precision and 
a technical finish such as it had not emphasized 
before. He formulated rules of poetry, he satirized 
fashionable society, in hriUiant epigrams, in couplets 
so neatly chiseled, so inevitable, in their phrasing, 
that they have passed into current speech. Pope is 
the poet of a period that set great store by formality; 
in that period, he is supreme. 

Leslie Stephen, A.P. 
F. F. M. 

Poquelin, Jean Baptiste. See Moli^re. 

PoTGIETER, Everhardus Johannes (Dutch, 
1808-75), poet and critic. After visiting Sweden 
(1831) he wrote Nordic scenes and outlines. In 
1839, with a number of friends, he founded the 
review De Gids (The Guided which had a pro- 
Tound and vivifying influence. To it, he contributed 
critical studies exalting the Golden Age of Dutch 
literature (17th c.).” He virote the biograjphy of his 
friend Takhuizen van den Brink, and published his 
collected poems. V 

- . , ' J- G- 

Prada, Manuel Gonzalez. See Gonzalez Prada, 
Manuel.. , , - 

Pratt, Edwin J. (Canadian, b. . 1883) is 
greatest in his swift, realistic narrative verse of the 
sea. , His most significant contribution has been his 
revolt against the romantics who sang of the woods 


■ and streams, and who believed that certain wori 
and images were unpoetic. To paraphrase Words- 
worth: he has followed the "steps of the man of 
science’’ and carried “sensation into the midst of 
the objects of science itself.’’ Intractable words like 
“pleiocene,” “turbine," “microscope," and "inverte- 
brate" are assimilated- and transformed into poetry 
His themes and moods, clearly and accurately com- 
municated; vary from the gargantuan humor of Tlie 
Witches’ Brew and the heroic drama of The Roose- 
velt and the Antinoe to the , sad martyrdom of 
Brebeuf and His- Brethren. Imphdt in most of his 
poetry is his concern for humanity and his pity for 
the tragic waste arising from man’s confusion. Col- ' 
lected Poems (N. Y.), 1945I ' . 

E. K. Brown, On Canadian Poetry (To- 
ronto), 1943; W. E. Collin, The White 
Savannahs, 1936. 

. C. ]. V. ■ 

Prichard, Katherine Susannah (Australian, b, 

. 1884), is the most powerful novelist of her genera- ^ 
tion. Her finest work is found in Working Bullocks 
(1926) and Coonardoo (1929'). A collection of her 
short stories is Kiss On the Lips (1932). She has also 
written poetry, plays,' and some leftvying political - 

S aganda. Her fiction presents an uncompromis- 
^ y realistic assessment of the Australian situations 
with which it deals, tempered by an intense lovd 
for the Austrahah bush:- 

. C. H. G. , . 

Prichard, Rhy-s (Welsh, 1579-1644), usually 
called Vicar Prichard or “The Old Vicar,” for the 
benefit of his parishioners put his' - precepts into 
verse, in colloquial language' and the simplest of 
meters. He recommends to them the .Little, Bible of . 
1630: . . . 

Mae’r Bibl bach yn awr yn gysson, 

Yn iaith dy fam,' i’w gael er coron; 

Gwerth dy grys cyn bod heb hvynnw, 

Mae’n w^ na thref dy dad i’th gadw.' 

"The Little- Bible is now .'harmonious In your, 
mother tongue, to be had' for a crown; ‘Sell .your 
shirt rather than go -without it. It is better than 
your father’s • homestead to keep you," and he ex- ' 
horts them to virtue: 

Os cais Satan gennyt feddwi, 

A charowsio gvidn,yn"vvisgi, ~ 

Dywed yr a’r holl rai meddwdn , 

, Ddydd y fam i'r tan a’r brwimton. 

“If Satan tries to get you dmnk. And to -carouse 
gaily on wine. Tell him aU drunkar^ shall go To 
the fire and brimstone on the Judgment Day.’’, He 
gives them advice on their courting also, and oh 
making their wills. Prichard published only one song 
during his lifetime. His songs were collected aftra 
his death by Stephen -Hughes as The Welshmens 
Candle (Canwyll y Cyinry); some editions, of which 
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about .40 have been called for, bear the title The 
. Homing Star CT Seren Foreh). 

~ The Morning Star or the Divine Poems of 
Mr. Rees Prichard, Trans, into Eng. 

■, Verse by the Rev. William Evans 
, (Merthyr Tydfil), 1815. 

J. J.'P. 

Procopius (Greek, ca. 490-575 a.d.) was the 
serious and competent historian of Justinian’s reign 
and, at tlie same time, tlie malignant scandalmonger 
of the emperor and the empress, Theodora. Both in 
historical method and language, Procopius found 
his models in Herodotus and Thucydides. In the 
Histories, the wars of Justinian' against Persia and 
the barbarian kingdoms of Africa and Italy ate de- 
scribed. In the Buildings, the architectural works 
sponsored by Justinian throughout the Empire are 
treated in a dry and technical manner, relieved by 
assages of adulation for Justinian. Procopius, in 
oth these works, appeared as a sincere patriot of 
the Byzantine Empire, but in the Secret History he 
makes a malicious attack on its rulers, in the most 
indecent language. 

J. Haury, Ziir Beurteilung dcs Geschicht- 
schreibens P. von Caesarea (Munich), 
1896-97. 

C. A. R. 

• Proust, Marcel (French, 1871-1922), retired 
after a brilh'ant social career and set himself to the 
task of recreating the e-xperiences of his youth and 
early manhood, along with the milieu in which they 
had occurred. The huge work, in seven large vol- 
urhes twth the general title of A la recherche du 
temps perdit (1913-27; trans. as Remembrance of 
Things Past), is a connected whole, but is scarcely a 
novel in the ordinary sense of the word. It is rather 
an extremely subtle depiction of a social group, ■with 
its vices and rate virtues, its sins and its boredom, 
and a romanticized autobiography of incredible com- 
pleteness. Although Remembrance of Things Past is 
very long and frequently dull, its eimert observation 
of - a social entity, its artistic (and sometimes 
recherch6) style and its phenomenal recreation of 
the high points and the-trivia of a lifetime give it 
a value unexcelled in later modem French litera- 
ture. 

L. Pierre-Quint, Jll. P., trans. H. and S. 
Miles (N. Y.), 1927. 

R. J. N. 

■ PsAiLA, Dun Kaium (Maltese, b. 1871), versatile 
priest Rnd national poet of Malta, began with work 
in Italian (O. F. 'Tencajoli, Poeti Maltese d'Oggi, 
Rome, 1932). Since 1912 he has used Maltese, for 
translations (I Sepolcri, by Ugo Foscolo) and orig- 
inaTpoems (The Ego and the Beyond — a reply to 
Foscolo). Poems of his are trans. by M. Butcher. 

H. P. S. 


PsELLUs, Michael (Byzantine, 1018-78), inspir- 
ation of the brilliant nth c. Renaissance in Byzan- 
tine literature, was one of the greatest minds and 
meanest souls in the hliddle Ages. His competence 
in law lifted him out of the middle class — no mean 
feat — to the highest public office. Dean of the 
School of Philosophy at the University of Constan- 
tinople, he mastered, as a preliminary, music, mathe- 
matics, and astronomy, then Aristotle and the whole 
tradition of the Academy from Plato, whom he 
revered, to Proclus. He laughed at magic, but be- 
came proficient in alchemy, astrology, and divina-' 
tion for a possible insight into the laws of nature. 
Add to this list of accomplishments treatises too 
numerous to mention on every subject from anatomy 
to the topography of Athens, and you have only half 
the man, the scientist. Psellus, the artist, was the 
stylist par excellence of Byzantine literature. His 
Chronography (history from 976 to 1077) excels 
in trenchant word-pictures of contemporaries. An 
able orator, an exceptional epistolographer, a facile 
versifier, Psellus attained an intellectual statute that 
few men in history have equalled. 

J. M. Hussey, Church and Learning in the 
Byzantine Empire (London), 1937. 

M. J.- H. 

Pushkin, Aleksander Sbrge'vevich (Russian, 
1799-1837), is accepted by all Russians as their 
greatest artist and master of the language. Com- 
mencing with Anacreontic poems as a boy in tlie 
Lycee of Tsatskoye Syelo, he speedily absorbed all 
that was best in Romanticism, Bponism, the cult of 
Shakespeare and of Scott, and finally developed a 
restrained and majestically compressed style quite 
unlike that of his early poems. He applied the same 
economy of means in his choice of details and of 
motivation of his characters in his Little Tragedies 
and in his prose stories. He united all that was best 
in the i8th c. with the ideas of the early 19th. His 
Russian is preeminendy musical, and it is no acci- 
dent that his prose and narrative poems have the 
same careful polish as his occasional Ijmcs. Such 
characters as Tatyana in Evgeny Onyegin, the old 
monk Pimen in Boris Godunov, Peter the Great in 
Poltava and the amusing landowner Byelkin in the 
Tales, are more than familiar to every Russian. Later 
poets and critics have tracked doivn the logic of his 
ideas, for back of his often frivolous statements 
there is a keen mind with an ardent love of liberty 
and a strong assertion of the rights of the poetic 
genius to defy the trammels of official censorship. 
As a man and a writer, Pushkin won the love of 
his contemporaries and even Tsar Nicholas I recog- 
nized that he was the great character of his reign. 

E. J. Simmons, P. (Cambridge, Mass.), 
1937 - 

C. A: M. 

Pyeshkov, Aleksyey Nicholayevich. See 
Gorky, Maxim. 
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Qdeiboz, Jose Mama, de Eca de CPortuguese, 
1846-1900), a law graduate of the venerable Uni- 
versity of ^imbra, entered the consular service. He 
spent many years in England and in France, where 
he died. E^a de Queiroz introduced the realistic 
technique in the Portuguese novel with The crime 
of Father Amaro (1875). This work was followed by 
other great novels on life in the provinces and in 
Lisbon, Cousin Basil; The Maia family. From 1887 
to 1900 he turned to more general, less naturalistic 
subjects, writing The Relic; Conespond^ncia de 
Fradiqtte Mendes; The illustrious house of Ramires; 
The city and the mountains; Last pages. There were 
many other works from his indefatigable pen, some 
of them published posthumously: The count of 
Ahranhos; Alves and Co. 

A. Lins, Hist. lit. de E. de Q. CRio de 
Janeiro), 1939. 

M. C. 

Quentai,, Antero de CPortuguese, 1842-91), 
was the principal poet of Portuguese realism. A 
capable versifier, he raised the sonnet to heights that 
have been exceeded only by Camoes.* His attitude 
toward life was both philosophical and religious, and 
the themes he chose for his poems reflect his interest 
in basic problems. This may be seen in his Complete 
sonnets (with a splendid introduction by Oliveira 
Martins’^), esped^y Despondeticy and In God’s 
hands. Antero ivrote in defense of Pius IX's Syllabus 
of Errors, became interested in socialism, worked for 
a time as a craftsman, and visited the United States; 
but the fire of his soul was never consumed. When 
he committed suicide in one of the squares of the 
principal dty of his native Azores, his irrepressible 
genius was already widely acclaimed, among the’ 
19th c. poets of Europe. 

S. G. Morley, trans. Satinets and poems of 
A. de Q. (Berkeley, Calif.), 1922. 

M. C, 


Qoevedo y Vuxegas, Francisco de (Spanish 
1580-1645), caustic critic of Spain’s indpient de- 
cline, attacked pompous style, flattery, the concept 
of honor — sodety. In Life Story of Buscon (1626) 
and Visions (1627) he leaps from ordinary life into 
nightmarish fictions of cruelty, disillusion, disgust 
Seeking in vain to reconcile thought and expression, 
he became a literary and political -victim of a time 
out of joint. His style represents the most witty and 
conceit-fuU mannerism. 


R-L. Bouvier, L’Espagne de Q. (Paris), 
1936. 


H. A. H. 


QoiNTiiaAN (M. Fabius Quintilianus; Roman, 
35-ca- too A.D.) was, like several other rCTresenta- 
tive -writers of the ist c., a Spaniard by birth. As 
teacher of rhetoric tmder the auspices of several 
emperors, he enjoyed a high repute. The Institutes 
of Oratory, written after his- retirement, is a treatise 
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at once on education, on rhetoric, and on literaiv 
criticism. Quintilian’s observations on pedagogy are 
both original and, judged by modem standard, un. 
usually profound. In the loth book is a comparative 
survey of Greek and Latin literature, full of sbiewd 
and incisive criticism. Though much has been de- 
rived from Greek sources, enough remains to stamp 
this book as an important milestone in the histoiv 
of European literary cnitidsm. ^ 

A. O. Gwyrm, S.J., Roman Education from 
Cicero to Q. (Oxford), 1926. 

J-J.S. . 

Qdiroga, Horacio (Umguayan, 1878-1938), is 
generally acknowledged as the best shortstory writer 
of Spanish America. Intelligent but imstable, he 
early showed himself a modemista in the prose and 
verse of Coral Reefs (1901). A visit to Misiones in 
northern Argentina so fascinated him with the 
region that he returned to live there in 1910; his 
stories of that wild tropical region soon won him 
wide acclaim. Like Another's Crime (1904) and' 
The Flaunted Ones (1905), which showed a marked 
influence of Poe, his last work. The Great Beyond 
(1934) was based on morbid Acmes. AlAough he 
did not approach dAer Poe or Maupassant in teA- 
nique. The Solitaire, The Beheaded Hen, and Hired 
Hands axe excellent examples of narration. 'The 
stories in which his genius found highest expression 
are those imbued with Ae atmosphere of Misiones—^ 
The Savage, Anaconda and The Return of : Ana- 
conda— which brought him international fame. 

J. R. Spell, Contemporary Spanish-Amer- 
ican Fiction (Chapel Hill, N. C.), 1944. 

.. . - J. R. S. 

Raabe, Wiiselm (German, 1831-1910), -was a 
’ leading exponent of Ae realistic traAtion in Ger- 
man fiction. His first work. The Chronicle of Sper- 
lingsgasse (1857), gives an intimate -view of. Ae 
ebb and flow of human life as it courses through Ae 
mind of an unimportant inAvidual in an obscure 
street of Berlin. Ktis Hunger Pastor (1864) is filled 
■wiA Ae tragedy of human existence. Yet, Aough 
Ae author for a time adopts Ae pessimistic philos- 
ophy of Schopenhauer, his novels reveal no abate- 
ment of Ae love and tenderness he feels for his 
characters, nor any renAng of Ae web of humor 
and paAos, understanding and forgiveness, whiA 
he weaves about struggling humamty. 

S. Liptzin, Hist. Survey of German Lit.' 
(N. Y.), 1936. 

S. L. 

Rabbihi, Ibn-'Abd- (Arab, 860-940), bom in 
Cordova, was a descendant of an enfenchised slave 
of Ae Spanish Umayyads caliph, Hisham ibn-’Abd- 
al-Rahman (788-796). He is chiefly kno-wn by an 
anAoiogy entitled al-'Iqd al-Fatid (Unique Neck- 
lace^. It is Avided mto 25 books, eaA beating the 
name of a Afferent gem, and “contains something 
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on eveiy subject.” He was the most distinguished 
liteiaiy figure of Spanish Islam, his worlc surpassed 
only by al-Aghani (Songs; by al-Isbahani) in the 
field. His svriting breathes the genius of the Arab 
soul in the varieties of its cadences, energies, vigor, 
tenderness,. exultant joy, sorrow. 

G. Brocheltnann, Ibn 'Ahd Rdbhihi, in 
Encyclopedia of Islam. 

E.J.J. 

RABErAis, Francois CFrencb, i49o?-i553), is 
the' apostle of that joy of living which was so much 
a part of the Renaissance character. After a career 
as monk and doctor, be set out to embody his philos- 
ophy in a vast comic allegory, the story of the giants 
Gargantua and Pantagruel Cpub. 1532-62). Though 
the work is knotvn chiefly today for the ribald gaiety 
and enormous bufi'oonery of Pantagruel’s adven- 
tures, Rabelais himself intended that the reader 
should ‘suck the substantial marrow’ of the work. 
That ‘marrow’ is the doctrine that man is essentially 
good and that a ‘new’ kind of education, sharply 
opposed to scholasticism, is needed to bring out tis 
goodness. Although the archaic language makes 
Gargantiia and Pantagruel inaccessible in the orig- 
inal to most readers today, the work still keeps a 
large audience through the medium of translations 
and modernizations. It is perhaps the most univer- 
sally known work of fiction ever composed in French. 

Samuel Putnam, F. R., Man of the Renais- 
sance (N, y.), 1929. 

R. J. N. 

. Rabi‘ah, IBN-ABI-, ‘UatAR (Arab, d. ca. 719), 
son of a wealthy Meccan father and a Christian 
mother, wrote poetry in distinct contrast to the 
primitive passion of Iimu’ al-Qays. It breathes a 
joyous and seductive strain played to the rhythm of 
simple, unpretentious words. His verse, revolting to 

J )ious Moslems, has haunted contemporaneous and 
ater generations by its lilt and subtle charm. His 
Diipnn (Poetical Collections; ed. P. Schuntz, 2 v., 
Leipzig, 1 90 1-9) is evidence that he passed his best 
)’ears in pursuit of noble dames. By the inspiration 
of these he sang his many love-lyrics. 

H. A. R. Gibb, Arahic Lit. CLondon), 


Rabinovitch, Shoiem. See Sholem Aleikhem. 

Racune, Jean CFrencb, 1639-99), raised the 
French classic tragedy to its greatest heights. A 
series of ii great plays, the best of which ate 
Andromaque (i 66 ~j, Berdijice (iSyo"), Phidre 
C1689) and AtJioIie C1691), established his reputa- 
tion as France’s finest dramatic poet. Borrowing his 
subjects from antiquity, he so refined and developed 
them that he could justly say that he had ‘made 
something out of nothing.’ With him the tragedy 
was to consist solely of the shock of character on 
character; the few incidents of the play spring only 


from the nature of the protagonists; circumstances 
and coinddence play but the smallest role. But it is 
inost of all Racine’s poetry that gives his dramas 
therr consummate success; subtle and musical, it is 
the perfect vehicle for these tragedies of love and 
passion, which are the more impressive for thdr 
restraint. 

A. F. B. Glark, J. R. CGambridge, Mass.), 
1939 - 

R. J. N. 

Raimb-aut d Aurenga Cd’Orange; Provencal 
troubadour, fl. 1150—75); his poetic name was Lin- 
haure. So far as we know, he is the earliest of the 
troubadours who were purely Provengal. Some 40 
of his poems are extant; among them, interesting 
tensos or debates with other troubadours, as Albert 
Malgina, Guiraut de Bomeil, Pierre Rogier. Some 
of his lyrics are addressed to the Gountess of Die, 
with whom he had a liaison. His wealth and rank 
made him a leader among the troubadours of his 
day; he seems to have been a “good sport" and 
kindly patron. There is very litde content to his 
verse, but he took great delight in complicated verse 
forms. He used alliteration, rich rhjmes, repetition 
of words, and was inclined to practice trohar edus. 
Amusing in this cormection is Ws celebrated debate 
Era.m pictz, Girauts de Bomeil, in which he argues 
in favor of literary obscurity. 

U. T. H., Jr. 

Ramuz, Gharles Ferdinand CFiench-Swiss, b. 
1878), has written a long scries of novels about the 
small-town and rural life of his immediate surround- 
ings. Gritics, at first bewildered by the parado.x of a 
subtle thinker and perfect stylist taking bis material 
from a very primitive milieu, labelled him an ex- 
treme regionalist or the French exponent of "blood 
and soil” literature. Gradually, and with the aid of 
Ramuz’ theoretical writings (journal, 1943), it be- 
came dear that there is a definite purpose behind 
this sdf-imposed limitation: distrustful of pale ab- 
stractions, he wants to recapture man’s basic emo- 
tions in all their concreteness, at the place of their 
origin. Hence his preference for the country-side, 
where the impact of elemental experience upon un- 
sophisticated men and women creates the archetypal 
forms of patriotism, love (La hcaule sur la terrc, 
1928), hatred, fear (La grande pcur dcr.s la non- 
tagne, 1925), or faith (La guerison dcs maladies, 
1924). 

P. Kohler, L’ari de R. (Geneva.'), 1929. 

H. B. 

Reeves, Wiixiaxi Pe-mber CMew Zealand, rByp- 
1932), was bom in L)-ttelton, Neiv Zealand, and 
died in London Cwhere he had become Director of 
the London School of Economics and later Chair- 
man of Directors of the Bank of New Zealand). 
For many years he was engaged in political life in 
New 2^and. As a poet he was one of the group 
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that in the - 1890’s contrihuted largely to the literary 
movement, notably in Colonial Couplets (1889) and 
New Zealand and other Poems C1898). His poems 
Nenr Zealand and The Passing of the Forest are tvvo 
of the - finest things written in the country in the 
19th c. His major work is The Long White Cloud 
Csd revised ed., 1924), acclaimed as the best hook 
on New Zealand. It is finely written in good prose 
by a man- that could combine an interest in practical 
affairs with a feeling for literature. “The Long 
White Cloud” is the English translation of j 4 otearofl, 
the Maori name for New Zealand. 

G. H. Scholefield, Dictionary of New Zea- 
land Biography CWellington), 1940. 

I. A. G. 

Reisen, Abraham (Yiddish, h. 1876), popular 
poet and writer of short stories. Bom in a small 
town in White Russia into a family of more than 
mean literary ability — his father rwote Hebrew 
poetry, his sister Sarah is a poetess and storyteller 
and a younger brother Zalmen is a linguist and a 
student of literature. He published his first poem at 
the age of 16 in Peretz’s Yidishe Bihlioteli, and 
toward the end of the century began writing stories 
in Der Yid. In 1900 he published a misceHany 
(Twentieth Century') in winch he defends the use 
of Yiddish. Settled in America in 1914. In 1928, 
toured the U. S. S. R., where he was given an en- 
thusiastic reception. His influence is manifest in a 
number of Russian Yiddish writers. 

Y. M. 

Reyes, Alfonso (Mexican, h. 1889), diplomat, 
scholar, poet, and essayist, was educated at the 
National University and early became a member of 
a literary group that included Henriquez Urena, 
Vasconcelos, Rafael Lopez, Julio Torri, and Antonio 
Caso. After a diplomatic career that included service 
■ in France and Spain (1913-14, 1920-27) and am- 
•■bassadorship alternately in Argentina and Brazil 
(1927-38), he became director of the Colegio de 
Mexico, in which capacity he contrihuted mate- 
rially to broadening the intellectual outlook of 
Mexico. He has edited works of Ruiz de Alarcdn, 
Qu'evedo, Gracidn, Lope de Vega, and Gongora, as 
well as those of his countryman, Amado Nervo; 
some of the prefaces are reprinted in Capitulos de 
literatura espahola (1938). As an essayist, his pol- 
ished style, entirely in keeping rvith the high level 
of his thought, has easily given him first rank 
among America’s representative men of letters. 
Among his poetical works, are Huellas (Mexico, 
1922); Ipgenia -Cruel (Madrid, 1924); Versos 
Sociales (Havana, 1932); Otra Vez (Mexico, 1936); 
outstanding among his essays and critical articles are 
Vision de Andhuac (San Jose de Costa Rica, 1911); 
Simpattas y diferencias, 3 series (Madrid, 1921-22); 
and a 4th entitled Los Dos Caminos (1923); Dis- 
curso por Virgilio (Mexico, 1931), Atenea politica 
and Tren de Ondas (Rio de Janeiro, 1932); Los 
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Siete sdbre Deva, Las Vtsperas de Espana (Buenos 
Aires, 1937): H Deslinde (Mexico, 1944); He has 
made translations of. French, Russian, and English 
literature, especially Chesterton. An anthology of his 
best works, prepared by Castro Leal, was published 
in Mexico in 1944. ' 

J. R. S. 

Rebalow, Menachem (Hebrew, b, 1899 in 
Chudnow, Russia), received a thorough Hebrew 
education, then attended the University of Moscow. 
He began his literary career- as- a poet and short 
story writer. Coming to the U. S. (1921), he helped 
spread Hebrew' culture in America; ,he was a 
founder of the Histadruth Ivrith, with that god. He 
also established (1922) the Hadoor, only Hebrew ' 
weekly in the U. S. As editor of Hadoar, the. 
American Hebrew Year Book, and of Ogen, Hebrew 
publishing house, he has been the prime figure in ' 
American Hebrew literature. A brilliant journalist 
and critic, he is the author of Sefer Hamassoth; a 
hook of critical essays (1928); Sofrim. V'lshim 
(Writers and Personalities; -1936); Dichter und 
Shafer fun Nei-Hehraisch (Poets and Creators of - 
Modem Hebrew Literature; 1936); Kethavim' 
Umegiloth, further essays (t'942); arid an anthology 
of Hebrew' poetry in Anerica (1938). 

■ LA. - 

Richardson, Henry Handel (Australian, 1880- 
1945)1 Ethel Henrietta Richardson. She' 

originally intended to devote herself professionally to 
music, but eventually turned to writing. As a nov- , 
elist her musical interests are most clearly reflected' 
in her great early novel Maurice Guest (1908) and - 
her late but slight novel The Yotmg Cosima (1939). 
The German background of, these novels was chiefly 
acquired while she was a music student at Leipzig. 
Her Australian childhood provides background for 
short stories, for her story of school days, The Get- i 
ting of Wisdom (1910, rev. 1931), and above all 
for her triology The- Fortunes of Richard Mahony, 
published in separate volumes in 1917, 1925, 1929. 
But Miss Richardson’s eminence as a writer hardly 
rests on her associations with places. Rather'it rests 
on her superlative powers as ari analyst of character. 
Among the writers of her generation she is pre- 
eminent for her' exhaustive and utterly convincing' 
analyses of the psychological development of diffi- 
cult individuals like Maurice Guest and Richard 
Mahony. Although Miss Richardson spent most of 
her life in England, and was therefore an expatriate, 
it is significant that she herself felt that her work , 
belongs to Australian literature. Her husband, J. G, 
Robertson (d. 1933), was for many years. Professor - 
of Germanic Language and' Literature at the Uni- . 
versity of London. ' - 

- • C. H. G. . 

Richardson, Samuel (English, 1689-1761), a 
London printer, wrote the first English novel, PameU - 
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(1740). purpose of teaching his readers to 

u-rite. Ciarissa C1748) presents a pattern for Ihung 
in a series of letters published in instalments. His 
aim in all his writing was to teach morality and 
correct deportment. His novels lack breadth and 
freshness: they deal with a petty world of trifles and 
scmples. His strength lay in his power to analyze 
and portray emotions. . 

A. Dobson, Life of R. (London & N. Y.), 


Richter,' Johann Paue Friedrich (Jean Paul; 
German, 1763-1825), often called the most German 
of all German writers because of his sentimental 
idvlls of middled^ domestic happiness, ro- 
mances patterned after the educational novds of 
Rousseau* and Goethe.* The most famous of these 
are Titan' (1802) and Flegeljahre (Teens, 1804). 
His heroes are noble-minded, sensitive school- 
masters and pastors, who strive for harmony between 
the real and the ideal, but who rarely attain more 
than a trivial and sentimental solution of their 
problem. His stories are filled with the petty events 
of simple everyday 'life, told in a rambling and 
humorous style and ■with man)' a w him sical paren- 
thesis that would make his works unreadable today, 
were it not for the imagination and beauty that 
infuse them. 

•J. G. Robertson, A Hist, of German Lit. 

• • ■ S. L; S. 


Rihani, Amin (Arab, 1876-1940), a Syro- 
. American bom in the Lebanese hamlet of Freik6, 
uas brought to the U. S. A. at the age of 12. In his 
personality sorhe of the finest traits of the Arab and 
Anglo-Sa.\on blend. ‘ A naturalized American, he 
■spent rriost of his latter years in the Near East. His 
Maker of Modeni Arabia (1928), Around the 
Coasts of Arabia (1929), appeared in English and 
Arabic editions. As a moderate, sagacious champion 
of the pan-Arab cause, he established connections 
of mutual esteem and common usefulness with the 
■kings and rulers of Arab lands and through the 
popularity of. his writings carved for himself a posi- 
tion of international eminence. To Arab youth he 
bore a progressive message and, Maronite Ghristian 
though he was, won the admiration of the h'loslem 
public. His vibrant, somewhat whimsical prose bears 
witness to a brilliant . and humane intellect. 

_ Who Was Who in America, Vol I, 1899- 
1942. ■ 

E. J. J. 

Rilke, Rainer Maria (Austrian, 1875-1926), 
foremost exponent of that poetry which holds that 
words, meters, rhythms, and their possible combina- 
tions possess a cognitive faculty of their own and are 
capable of fathoming otherwise inaccessible existen- 
tid levels, provided drey are sustained by a sensitive 


p^t u-iUmg to work ceaselessly at the improvement 
of his amstic tools. A first rervard for such absolute 
devotion to art came to Rilke in the form of a deep 
penetiaaon mto the magic of simple things; espi 
aally his Dmggedichte in Die Ncncn Gediche 
0907/8) impart a heightened awareness of our 
objective surroundings that seems to be much more 
essential than what common experience can vive 
It WM in the logic of his creed that Rilke’s final dm 
should be a complete ecstasy in which the most per- 
plexing mysteries of existence— Life, Deatli, God- 
in so far as they may be approached through the 
medium of poetr)-, could be apprehendedT The 
record of this progressive i-ia amtcmplatira and 
ultimate mystic revelation is contained in the 
Duineser Elegien (1923) and in the Sonette an 
Orpheus (1923). 

E. C. Mason, Rilke’s Apotheosis (Oxford), 
1938. 

H. B. 


RiMBAtro, Akthur (French, 1854-91), n-as a 
famous poet at 17; at 19, he had completed his 
literaty career. He early came to Paris, tvhere he 
met Paul \'^erlaine and under his influence produced 
some of the finest French sjmbolistic verse. After a 
quawel with Verlaine he ceased writing and finished 
his short life in Egypt and the Indies, engaging in 
a variety of trades. For him, reality was the con^nt 
hallucination in which he lived; he followed his 
fantas)’ as a law of his being, emancipating him- 
self completely from the worid around him. Ho 
could not e.\press the irmer realities he witnessed 
with the language of ‘classic’ literature, so he set 
about creating a language of his own that should 
appeal to all the senses simultaneously, advancing his 
famous theory of ‘colorful vowels’ in support or his 
invention. Rimbaud’s verse is frequendy so obscure 
as to be almost incomprehensible, but when it is at 
last imderstood it reveals great beauty of treatment 
as well as starding novelty of conception, as in the 
volume that contains his best work, nhinifirotior-s 
(pub. 1886). 

E. M. Starkie, A. R. (N. Y.), 1938. 

R. J. N. 


RrvERA, Jose Eustacio (Colombian, 18S9- 
1928), produced his masterpiece. The Vortex 
(r924), as the aftermath of membership in the 
^lombian-Venezuelan boundary conunission. The 
charm of the novel lies in its magnificent portrayal 
of the vast Colombian plains and the almost impen- 
etrable forest region between the Orinoco and the 
Amazon, but the characters and the events recounted 
aroused the world to the abuses suffered by the 
enslaved rubber gatherers of that region. Rivera also 
issued a volume of sonnets, The Land of Promise, 
largely inspired by the tropical setting of^his native 
Nava, picturesquely situated on the Magdaler^s 
River. His ability as a superb word painter was 
enhanced by the tvildness and tropical luxuriance of 
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a background then unknown to international liter- 
ature. 

A. Torres-Rioseco, Grandes novelistas de 
la America hispana CBerkeley, Cal.), 
1941; J. R. Spell, Contemporary Spanish- 
American Tiction (Chapel Hill, N. C.), 


Robinson, Edwin Ablington (U* S. A., 1869- 
i935)> is generally regarded as the chie£ Ameriean 
poet of this century. A traditionalist in forms and 
metres, with a strong sense of the dramatic, he 
nevertheless achieved a highly individual style, char- 
acterized by simple and natural diction and mate- 
rials, intellectual precision, and an (occasionally ob- 
scure) oblique approach resting upon subtle sug- 
gestiveness. His deep seriousness was relieved by a 
sardonic humor, but his preference was for the 
reflective (The Man Against the Sky, 1916) or 
tragic (his Arthurian trilog}': Merlin, 1917; Lancelot, 
1920; Tristram, 1927); and intense study of char- 
acter is central to his work, from the famous sketches 
(often based upon people he knew in his native 
Maine) such as Richard Cory, to the later full- 
length examinations of individual psychology in the 
modem world (Toli/er, 1933). His Sonnets, 1889- 
1927 (1928) is a noteworthy collection. 

H. Hagedom, E. A. R.: A Biography 
(N. Y.). 1938. 

E. C. S. 

Rodo, Jose Enrique (Umguayan, 1872-1917), 
is an es,sayist and philosopher who exercised a deep 
influence on the generation that followed him. His 
principal work is Ariel, in which he deals with the 
question of genuine culture, appraises that of the 
United States (Caliban), and urges Spanish Ameri- 
can youth to cultivate spiritual rather than material 
values. In The Motives of Proteus he offered a 
philosophy of life based on the conception that 
change is life. Deeply concerned with the destiny of 
America, he was the first to consider Spanish- 
American culture as a unit. In his philosophic 
essays, his style is one of calm beauty, the envy of 
many; while those on Montalvo and Dario are 
examples of brilliant criticism which made him 
known in many lands. The spiritual master of the 
early modernists, he by no means equals Emerson, 
Montaigne or Bacon. 

G. Zaldumbide, J. E. R. (Madrid), 1919; 
I. Goldberg, Studies in Spanish Am. Lit. 
(N. Y.), 1920. 

J. R. S. 

Romains, Jules (pseud, of Louis Farigoule; 
French, b. 1885), has embarked on a huge work, 
-Men of Good Will, which will, if it is ever com- 
pleted, give complete expression to his theory of 
‘unanimisme’ and will rival the vast creations of 
Balzac and Zola. Begiiming ;\wth the decade before 
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the first World War, it is an attempt to iec.iptuxc 
the external history of the past in its totali'w, to 
portray all groups and all milieux in Frcnclj sodety 
Its debt to Zola is self-evident. Romains is one of 
the most popular writers in modem France, but it 
may be noted tliat his prose frequently fails’ to rise 
above the level of good journalism and is a little 
lacking in tme emotional appeal and profundity. He 
is now mostly known for Mck of Good Will but 
an early novel. Death of a Nohody (1911), and a 
play. Knock (1923), which recalls the bitter satire 
of a Regnard, were traly original in concept and 
were executed ivith first-rate professional skill. Tbc 
later work, however, tends to be too inclusive, too 
diffuse; it is too often popular literature in the worst 
sense of the word. 

M. H. Stansbury, French Novelists of 
Today (Plula.), 1935. 

R. J. N. 

Ronsard, Pierre de (French, 1524-85), was the 
leader of the Renaissance school of poetry knotvn as 
the Pleiade. Destined by his highly-placed family 
to be a courtier,, his career was cut short by deafness 
and he consecrated his middle and later years to 
literature. Although in his time he was most known 
for the longer genres, which he imitated from the 
Greek — the Odes (1550-53), the Discourses (1560- 
69), and an unfinished epic, The Franciade — today 
he is most read in his Amours (to Cassandre, 1552; 
to Marie, 1557; to H^l^ne, 1569) sonnets in xvUcb 
an amazing technical resource is brought to the 
expression of sincere and delicate sentiments Despite 
his complex art, his lyric tone is so moving that even 
today it is easy to understand his Renaissance title 
of Prince of Poets. 

D. B. W. Lewis, R. (N. Y.), 1944. 

,R. J. N.. 


Rosenfeld, Morris (Yiddish, 1862-1923), first 
prominent Yiddish poet in America. Bom in a village 
in the district of Suwalki, he began , at 15 to write 
pmetry under the influence of the folk poets Eliakum 
Zunser and Michael Gordon, and the Haskalah poet, 
Abraham Goldfaden. Leaving Russia in 1882, he 
lived for a while in Amsterdam and in London, 
settling in New York in 1886. In 1889, his first 
collection of poetry. The Bell, appeared, followed 
by Dt Blumen-Kete (The Garland^, and The Book 
of Poems (trans. Leo Wiener, Songs from the 
Ghetto; 1898). Meanwhile Rosenfeld earned his 
hvelihood as a tailor in a sweatshop. Later he was 
on the staff of several Yiddish periodicals. His 
poems excel in realistic directness and frequently 
in detailed pathos, fresh and impassioned. - 

R. P. Stokes and H. Frank, trans. Songs of 
Labor (1914). 

Y. M. 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel (English, 1928-92), 
poet and artist, with Holman Hunt and Millais 
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fonned the Pre-Rapliaelite Brotherhood, to re^tah- 
lish the early artistic spirit 'o£ indivadualit)’ and free- . 
dom. In his poetry, Rossetti seldom us^ TOpular 
themes, nor rvas he interested in the politicai, scien- 
tific, or religious currents of his time. In spirit he 
nns medieval and Italian. He combined the ornate 
and the sensuous with 'an intellectual concern for 
meaning. He was interested in the concrete expres- 
sion of beauty as a means of understanding heautj’ 

• itself. His later poems are filled with mehmeholy; 
frequently, the supernatural dominates, the theme. 

M. Beerhohm, R. and His Circle. 

, F. F. M. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (French, 1712-78 J, the 
"prophet of Romanticism in France, source of one of 
the intellectual currents that brought about the 
Revolution, has exerted a more powerful influence 
on posterity than perhaps any other man of his 
race. His works were the toect product of his un- 
happy life.. Bom to a poor Protestant family of 
Geneva, he was a victim of parental neglect and 
soon began his endless -wandering. He early made 
himself notorious by his Discourse on The Arts and 
Sciences (1750), in which he sustained the thesis 
that culture is synon}’mous with corruption, and by 
the Discourse on the Origins of Ineqtiality Cr754), 
another indictment of modem society. In ttvo peat 
years, 1761-62, Rousseau then proceeded to fave 
his mark in three fields of intellectual endeavor: 
in 1761 came La Nouvelle Heloise, a long, roman tie 
noyd in letters, source of. the Romantics’ view of 
nature; in 1762, he published the Social Contract, 
in which he preached the restoration of an equitable 
sodety based on man’s 'natural’ rights, and Emile, 
the most famous French treatise on education, hlany 
modem theories of schooling stem directly from its 
basic idea of the ‘natural’ development of the child. 
Rousseau is widely read also in his Confessions 
(1765-70J, among the frankest ever pubhsbed, and 
in his Reveries of a Solitary Stroller (1776-78), 
which contain some of his finest pages. In his rebel- 
lion against society as he fotmd it, in his frank self- 
revelation, in his impassioned preaching of the essen- 
tial goodness of man, he -was the father of the 
Romantics of a generation later. As a stylist, this 
man of little education was constantly powerful and 
effective, eloquent and moving. Although it cannot 
be claimed that his literary and philosophical influ- 
ence has been of tmqualified benefit to posterity, 
Rousseau did perform the important function of 
awakening his time to mme of the very real defects 
. of society. Even those that most contest him confess 
his greatness. 

M. Josephson, J.-J. R." (N. Y.), rpsi. 

R. J. N. 

Ruiz, Joan, called "the Archpriest of Hita” 

, (Spanish, early t4th c.), was the humorous portrait 
pamter • of medieval life, love, and marmers, in 
. monotonous but amusing rhymes. CHaiming that he 


fought carnal love in the name of tbe Dhine Lorn, 
he ca^ his q-clope^a of linmiy and knaiish tricks 
77 ie Book of Good Love. Its pictures of roguish 
lit^ satire on women, songs in praise of comtry 
girls, are still attractive reading-Longfellow made 
some congemal translations. 

F. Lecoy, Recherches stir le "Lihro de 
Buen Amor" de J. R. (Paris), 1938. 

h.-a. H. 


Ruau (Jalal al-Din Muhammad; Iranian 1207- 
73). founder of the Mawlavi sect of derrishes and 
the author of iMnsnovi, a collection of 26,000 rhymed 
^uplets. The appellation Rumi, a native of Rihn or 
^ Minor, n-as given to this Iranian poet because 
he spent most of his life in Konya (Iconium). His 
mystic philosophy, enthusiastic devotion, and reli- 
gious ecstasy expressed by the whirling dance, are 
familiar to his readers in the East. His Masnavi 
embodies the Sufi philosophy, the world and all 
that is in it are but a part of God, and the universe 
exists only through Him; the Love-Divine is all- 
peivading and the stteams of life pour their waters 
into the endless ocean of the supreme soul; man 
must polish the minor of his heart and wipe away 
the stains of self that blur the perfect image there. 
This is the essence of Rumi’s religious and mystic 
teachings. 

R. A. Nicholson, The Mathnam of 
Jalalu'ddin Rumi, 8 v. (London), 1925- 
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M. A. S. 


Rydberg, Viktor (Swedish, 1828-95), after a 
difficult childhood, wrote his first, more important, 
novels, Erihparen -pa Ostersjon (The Freebooter of 
the Baltic; 1857), and Den siste Athenaren (The 
Last Athenian; 1859). In Singoalla (1858; tians. 
1903), a story of the medies’al period, he expresses 
his characteristic romantic idealism. Besides his 
novels, he published two volumes of poems (1882; 
1891) in -which he has given his philosophical ideas 
a beautiful, poetic form. He never became the leader 
of a literary school, but he exerted a strong influence 
on his generation. He is, perhaps, the most idealistic 
of the Swedish poets. 

O. Holmberg, V. R.s ly-rik, 1935. 

A. W. 


Sa de Miranda, Francisco de. See Miranda, 
Francisco de Sd de. 

Saadia ben Joseph (Hebrew, 882-942), bom 
in Dilaz, Egypt, of an humble family, became the 
greatest Jewish figure of his day. He won cady 
renown as a scholar and was called to the gaonate 
(presidency) of the Academy at Sura, Babylonia. 
This great institution of learning was then on the • 
decline; Saadia raised its standing to that of the days 
of the Talmudic sages. He labored in manv fields of 
learning and distinguished himself in all. In to 
Emunoth Ve-Deoth (written first in Arabic), he 
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was the first Jetvish philosopher to found a system 
of pliilosophy based upon Jewish conceptions. His 
Agron is the first Hebrew dictionary. His transla- 
tion of the Bible into Arabic was of great service to 
future exegetes. His Sidditr, the order of service, 
contained not only his own hymns and religious 
songs, hut rescued from oblivion many of the com- 
positions of earher hymnists. He engaged in many 
controversies and left many responsa; of especial 
importance are those combating the Karaits. 

I. Husik, A. Hist, of Medieval Jexvish 
Philosophy CN. Y.), 1916; H. hlalter, 
Saadia Gaon CPhila.), 1921. 

L. A. 

Saavedra, Angel de, Duke of Rivas CSpanish, 
1791-1865), was the most typical Spanish romantic. 
He recast the old ballads in his Legends, which 
culminate in the epic The Exposed Moor (1834)* 
Recognizing also the picturesque values of a drama 
of fate, appealing not to the logic of the mind but 
to the powers of the senses, he wrote the melo- 
dramatic Don Alvaro or the Force of Destiny 
Ci83r), which survives in Verdi’s opera. 

E. Allison Peers, R. and Romanticism 
CLondon), r923. 


SAccHETir, Franco (ca. 1330-1400), was the 
only figure approaching major importance in late 
14th c. Italian literature. He is remembered chiefly 
for his poetry, especially gracious ballads and madri- 
gals, and for his novelle. These are preserved in a 
collection of 223, out of 300 originally written. They 
are artless rather than studied in their narrative 
technique, and do not show either the psychological 
insight, or the mastery of prose style that charac- 
terizes Boccaccio’s tales. They are still notable, how- 
ever, for their natural and spontaneous style, their 
humor, and their realistic portrayal of 14th c. 
bourgeois existence. 

L. di Franda, F. S. novelliere (Pisa), 


1902. 


R. A. H., Jr. 


Sachs, Hans (German, r 494-1 376), the cobbler- 
poet of Nuremberg, wTote more than 6,000 works: 
Meisterlieder, tales and fables, tragedies, comedies, 
carnival plays. He turned into simple rhymed verse 
(Knittelvers), fixed Meistersinger patterns, or primi- 
tive dramatic dialogue, all that he found interesting 
in the Bible, classical literature, Italian stories, 
anecdotal and legendary material. Contemporary 
events also furnished him with subjects, as in the 
famous Wittembergisch Nachtigall (1523), a song 
of praise for Luther and the Reformation. His works 
show the moralistic and didactic attitudes of the 
rising bomgeoisie of his age, but relieved by a 
genid humor, vigorous enthusiasm, and trenchant 
expression, 

S. Liptzin, Hist. Survey of German Lit. 
CN. Y.), 1936. S L S. 


t ifip 

Sa’di (Musharrif al-Din ibn Muslih al-Din 
‘Abdullah; Iranian, 1184-1291), a moral’ teacher 
didactic poet, a great Sufi and a philosopher, best 
known as "the nightingale of a thousand songs’’ 
devoted his lotig life to study and travd and pro- 
duced a series of books which are to this day taught 
in the schools of Iran, India, and Tiukey. He fin- 
ished his Giilistdn (Rose Garden) when he was 
over sixty years old. It is the most widely read book 
in Iranian literature. Its 8 chapters contain some 
verses and sentenees in Arabic, including quotations 
from the Koran. The prose section usually tells the 
story and the verse points the moral. The Biistdn 
(Orchard) is an exquisite poem; it contains moral 
precepts and rules of hfe. Its themes are varied and 
touch on many subjects such as justice, govenunent, 
love, humility, moral education, gratitude, self- 
control. The Pand-nama (Book of Advice) is con- 
cise and elegant and is written in a meter that flows 
in easy cadence. Sa’di has not the epic force nor the 
romantic strain of Firdausi or Nizami, but his writ- 
ings abound in soimd wisdom and are often witty 
and to the point. He did not confine himself to the 
ethical and didactic field, but also composed a 
series of odes, elegies, and other short poems which 
have warm feeling and a distinctly hirman touch. 
He has also written several short treatises known as 
Risdla. 

Henri Masse, Essai sur le Poete Saadi 
(Paris), 1919. 

M. A. S. 

Sainte-Beuve, CHARLEs-AriGus'nN (French, 
1804-69), was, with Hippolyte Taine, France’s best- 
known 19th c. literary critic. After a,minor success 
as poet and novelist, he turned to criticism and 
literary history and made his reputation with three 
excellent works. Tableau of 16th C. Poetry (1828), 
History of Port-Royal (1840-60), and Chateau- 
briand and his Literary Group (i860). These works, 
together with a long series of literary essays which 
appeared in periodicals and which were later gath- 
ered in 28 volmnes tmder the general tide of Monday 
Chats (1851-70), present Sainte-Beuve, in his 
entirety. Although he makes some pretense at 
’scientific' criticism, he was in reality far niore inter- 
ested in the psychological interpretation of the liter- 
ary figures he studied. And, although we may have 
some reservations as to his method and interests, it 
caimot be denied that he saw men with astonishing 
clarity in their -works and had the talent to recon- 
stitute them as living beings through the medium 
of his words alone. 

L. F. Mott, S.-B. (N. Y.), 1925. 

R. J. N. 

Saint-Simon, The Duke of (French, 1675- 
1755), author of the finest Memoirs in French liter- 
ature, is a character unique and fascinating. Of high 
birth, he combined the qualities of a feudal lord 
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living in an age when feudalism was long since 
dead, witK those of a social historian, a polemist, a 
satirist, and a realistic novelist. The Memoirs Cpuh. 
1830) cover the period of Louis XTV’s later years, 
1691-1723, and today constitute our most valuable 
record of what might be called the ‘backstairs’ his- 
tory of the reign. Although they suffer from a com- 
plete lack of composition, although they have no 
scholarly attention to detail and to organiration, 
although, because of Saint-Simon’s vicious hatred for 
certain figures, they are often imtrushvorthy, they 
are nevertheless a supreme achievement of ohserva- 
tioii and a magnificent example of human verve and 
energy. No greater compilation of colorful, realistic 
material exists concerning those years which saw the 
■fall of the Sun King and the dissolution of the great 
comrt of Versailles. 

Marie Cher, Poison at Court (N. Y.), 

1931- 

R. J. N. 

■ Salawi, al-, Shihab-ai.-Din al-Nasim, or Slawi 
CArab, 1835-97), tom at Sal6 (Sla), an Atlantic 
seaport of Morocco, 'is the modem historian of his 
country. A life-long civil servant of the Sharifian 
makhzan Cgovemment), he served in the legal ad- 
ministration at Casablanca, Marrakesh, Mazagan, 
and Tangier. His chief work, Kilah al-lstiqsa' (Book 
of Inquiry; 4 v., Cairo, 1894), is the first complete 
Arabic history of Morocco; it shows knowledge of 
European as well as Islamic sources. The afirairs of 
his native Said occupy the center of the stage in his 
chronography, a year-by-year record of each sultan’s 
reign; but he adds critical reflections on Moroccan 
culture. One of the rare Moroccan modems that 
wielded the Arabic language with facility and ele- 
gance, he was basically a litterateur, though his 
style, limpid and chaste, tended to be free from 
hackneyed phraseolo^ and rh)'med prose. 

E. Lew-Provenfal, Les Historiens De 

Chorfa (Paris), 1922. 

E. J. J. 

Sallust (C. Sallustius Crispus; Roman, 86-35 
B.c.) has acquired a reputation as a publicist and 
historian which is in inverse ratio to the e.xtent of 
his actual contributions to literature. The enduring 
quality of such extant monographs as his Catiline’s 
Conspiracy or his Jugtirtha rests as much on the 
significance of the events there recorded as on the 
pointed sentences for which he was especially noted. 
His huge fortune, obtained in the usual manner by 
plundering the provincials, was placed on the side 
of Julius Caesar. His epigrammatic style served as 
an excellent medium for his penetrating analysis of 
character. In this respect he is the literary father of 
historians, such as Tacitus, that above all search for 
hidden motives and intentions. 

J. C. Rolfe, Works of S. (Cambridge,. 

Mass.). g_ 


Sanchez, Florencio (i875-r9io), Uruguayan 
dramatist, outstanding for his nationalist influence, 
was profoundly affected by socialistic ideas and by 
contact with Ruben Dario. His early plays, hairones 
and Canalliias, employed local scenes and characters 
and suggested his distinctive dramatic ability, but 
not until M'hijo el dotor (Buenos Aires, 1903) was 
his peculiar ability to reflect the life about him 
recognized. The conflict here presented, centering 
about two generations — the gaucho father and the 
citified son who preaches his right to happiness — 
first turned popmar attention horn European to 
nationalistic drama. Of the 20 plays produced spo- 
radically before r909, this play and La gringa have 
received highest praise. Thrir charm lies largely in 
their realism, natural dialogue, engrossing plot, fresh- 
ness and verve. 

Angel Flores, F. S., Uruguayan Play- 
rvright, in Panorama, Jan., 1944; R. 
Richardson, F. S. and the Argentine 
Theatre (N. Y.), 1923. 

J. R. S. 

Sandburg, Carl [August] (U.S.A., b. 1878), 
bom in Illinois of Swedish immigrant parents, has 
expressed in his brief, cadenced free-verse chants 
• (Selected Poems, 1926) the raw, powerful, crude, 
laughing djmamic force of industrial America, as 
well as a tender and sensitive appreciation of the 
delicate and lovely in the common and common- 
place. A spiritual descendant of VTiitman, his per- 
ceptive verse technique rests upon the immediate 
and factual; but this is transcended in his best 
poems by a sense of obscure beauty and spiritual 
infinity. His militant social humanitarianism and 
faith in the working class have foimd their noblest 
expression in The People, Yes (1936), a verse pano- 
rama of American folk historj-, and in his monu- 
mental, accurate biography of Lincoln (Ahralmin 
Lincoln: The Prairie Years, 2 v., 1926; The War 
Years, 4 v., 1939)- E. C. S. 

Sannazaro, Jacopo (Italian, ca. r456-i53o), 
was the chief vernacular poet of Naples in the 15th ' 
c., and the initiator of the pastoim romance. An 
intense lover of the classics and a member of 
Pontano’s Academy, he rvrote e.xtensively in Latin; 
five remarkable piscatorial eclogues (Piscatoriae), 
three books each of elegies and epigrams, and a not 
wholly successful mingling of Christian story with 
classical ornamentation and machinery in the epic 
The Birth of Christ. Sannazaro’s chief work in 
Italian is the Arcadia, a romance in mixed prose 
and verse, combining idyllic descriptions and scenes 
of pastoral life, based mainly on classical remini- 
scences, with delicately personal romantic melan- 
choly. 

F. Colangdo, Vita di Giacomo S., 2a ed. 

(Napoli), 1819. 

R. A. H. Jr. 
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Sappho (Greek, 03. 650-? b.c.) was the great 
love poetess of Greek lyric poetry. Bom on the island 
-of Leshos of an aristocratic family, she gathered 
about her a circle of young women in a religious 
association to worship Aphrodite. In their company 
she found her own spiritual satisfaction and an 
inspiration for her poetry. Such an association was 
sufficient in itself to stir the psychopathological in- 
terest of later antiquity and modem times, which 
assured the origin and life of the many legends 
clustering about her name. The scanty remains of 
her poetr)’, however, show an intensely feminine 
and direct spirit, which expressed its feelings in 
simple and exquisite verse. Sappho had many imi- 
tators, such as Anacreon and Catullus, and a con- 
tinuous popularity, even until the 7th c. A.n., as the 
papyms fragments from Eg3rpt show. 

C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (Ox- 
ford), 1936. 


C. A. R. 


Sahruf, Ya'qub (Arab, 1852-1927), bom in 
Lebanon and educated at what is now the American 
University of Beimt, setded in Cairo, making Egypt 
the scene of his activities as one of the chief builders 
of the new Arabic thought, with his influential 
journal al-Muqtaiaf (fiullings, founded 1876). His 
works, marked by careful research, included hooks 
on chemistry, toxicology, astronomy, and literature. 
These writings not only stimulated intellectual life, 
but. .proved me adequacy of Arabic for the trans- 
mission of modem scientific ideas. By its vigor, sim- 
plicity and flexibility, his prose set the pace for 
many writers. It enjoys a well-recognized reputation 
for hreedom from pedantry, for purity and elegance. 

D. S. Margoliouth, in 'journal Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1927. 

E. J. J. 


• Saxo Grammaticus (?ii5o-i22o), the father 
of Danish literature. His book Gesfa Danorum be- 
,came a constant informative and inspirational source 
of literary productions through many centuries, and 
hecame a fountain of Danish nationalism. It contains 
the' story of Hamlet. 

C. M. V. 

• Schiller, Friedrich von (German, 1759- 
_ 1806), Germany’s greatest dramatist; the "poet of 
the people,’’ for in his works national feeling finds 
an echo and a spur. "J^roughout his life he strag- 
gled' for an ideal of ar\ which would unite beauty 
wth morality. Thought qs predominant in his verse 
(The Ideal qyid U.f^T'lT.te 'Walk, The Song of the 
Bell), yet the images are vivid and the rhythm 
active. His ballads (written after 1797) are among 
the most popular in Germa’ji literature (The Diver, 
The Glove, The Craiies ofObyctis)-, in them the 
problem of destiny is projected in dramatic and 
pasHonate style. Schiller mad^important contribu- 
tions in his mstorical writings (Revolt of the Nether- 


lands, 1788; History of the Thirty Years' War 
1790) and in his philosophical essays (On Grace 
and Dignity, 2793; Aesthetic Letters, 1796; On 
Naive and Sentimental Poetry, 1795-96). The 
philosophical element is also present in his -plays, 
with fate and freedom as the poles of- his world - 
but here Schiller is a sovereign artist , with a sure 
feeling for the theatre and an" innate sense of 
dramatic values. His nine dramas are rich in their 
variation of dramaturgic pattern, and have inspired 
later dramatists to strive to emulate -their pathos 
and theatrical vision (The Rohhers, 1781; Fiesco 
1783; Love and Intrigue, 1784; Don Carlos, 1787; 
the trilogy Wallenstein's Camp, The Piccohmini ■ 
Wallenstein’s Death, 1795-97; Stuart, i8oo; 
The Maid of Orleans, 1801; The Bride of Messina 
1803; William Tell, 1804). ' 

Calvin Thomas, The Life and Works of 
S. (N. Y.), 1901.- ' - 5 T c 


ScHLEGEL, August Wilhelm (German, 1767- 
1845).- was not an original mind, hut served as 
the mediator between the obscure but creative ideas 
of his younger brother Friedrich and the German 
Romantic SmooI which put them into practice. In 
his Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature (de-. 
livered 1801 to 1803 in Berlin, and 1808 in Vienna), 
he presented the basic ideas of German, ronmnticism 
as promulgated by Friedrich. Here August Wilhelm 
contrasted the plastic, if limited, perfection' of the- 
Greeks with the incomplete, hut greater striving of 
the moderns, whose aim is toward- universality and 
infinity, and pointed to Shakespeare as the great 
model for the romantic writers to follow. He has 
also won enduring fame hy his contribution to the 
Tieck-Schlegel translation of Shakespeare, and hy, 
his excellent work as translator of It^an, Spanish, 
and Portuguese classics and of Hindu literature. 

S. Liptzin, Hist. Survey of German Lit. 
(N. Y.), 1936. -p. 

ScHLEGEL, Fiuedrich (German, 1772-1829), a 
leading, theorist of the German Romantic School, 
laid the foundation, in his brilliant fragments arid 
other writings, for the ideas that were later adopted 
and put into practice hy the creative writers of that 
school. His definition of romantic poetry as 'progres- 
sive imiversal poetry,’ his demand for a blending of 
the different forms and genres, and his urpng of a 
new mythology, a synthesis of Spinozistic pantheism 
and physics, have become basic for romantic writ- 
ing up to the present. Finally,. Schlegel made a real' 
contribution to the art of modem living in his 
novel Lucinde (1799), by defining love as a syn- 
thesis of both physical and spiritual elements, in 
which woman is man’s partner rather than a vague 
ideal or a plaything. ■ . 

S. Liptzin, Hist. Survey of German Lit. 

- (N.Y.), 1936. ' ' . 
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SouKiTZLER, Aimnm CAustrian, 1862-1931), a 
master of the impressionistic technique and a horn 
analyst of human behasdour, with a sceptical view 
of life, has left an intimate chronicle of Vienna be- 
fore and after World War I, especially of intel- 
lectuals and of cultured, independent bourgeois peo- 
ple. Some of his characters, notably , from the dra- 
matic dialogues Avatol and Liehclei, have become 
.synonjans for eas)'-going. pleasure-loving young men 
and women. Of the approaching political and social 
storm his work gives no intimation, with the out- 
standing exception of the play Professor Benihardi 
(1912), where the refusal of a Jewish doctor to 
admit a priest to a patient who does not know he 
is dying, foreshadows the eruption of racial an- 
tagonisms. 

‘ S. Liptzin, A. S. (New York), 1932. 

H. B. 

Scnuiunt, Fedde (Frisian, h. 1898), is tlie most 
widely read poet of tlie Young Frisian Movement. He 
has stood nearer to the people than any other of 
the Yoimg Frisian poets, whose art has often been 
too intellectual and indmdualistic. Schurer’s inspired 
verse may he called genuine national art. It is grace- 
ful, spontaneous, and direct, reaching its greatest 
heights in tlie religious and the national. Many of 
his spirited patriotic poems have become the battle 
hymns of tlie nationalists. His poems are collected 
in Verse, 1925, On IViiigs of Song, 1930, With 
Every Wind, 1936, and Voices From Two Shores, 
1940. Schurcr has also written some short stories, a 
few plaj'S, and Samson, a Biblical drama in verse. 

J. Piebenga, Koarte Shiednis fen de Frj'skc 
Skriftekennisse (Dokkum), 1939. 

B. J. F. 

Scott, Sin WALTEn (English, 1771-1832), 
tvritcr of historical novels, tvas first the poet of 
tlie Scottish highlands. His best poetry was written 
in ballad spirit and expressed tne vitality of the 
Scottish folldore. Scott was a prodigious tvritcr, com- 
posing some two novels yearly. Not since Shake- 
speare’s time had any author presented such a vivid 
series of historical scenes and types or sucli a large 
number of lifelike and nationally representative 
characters, especially as in the Wavcriey scries. His 
knowledge of life was -wider and more varied than 
tliat of any other novelist since Fielding. 

R; H. Hutton, Sir W. S. 

F. F. M. 

Sei Shonagon (Japanese) was an outstanding 
authoress of the Heian period (794-1192). Her 
life is obscure except tliat she was ■ bom of the 
aristocratic Kiyohara family, which was noted for 
its high literary accomplishments, and tliat she 
herself was once a court lady of no mean rank. She 
was a careful and objective observer of life, and in 
contrast to her contemporary, Murasaki Shildbu,* 
shojved a somewhat cynical and even obstinate 


nature in her dashing way of writing. Her Alakwra , 
no Soshi (^Pillow Sketches'), the first attempt at a 
style knowTi as ztiihitsn (de^tory essays), demon- 
strates well her cleverness in making use of her 
profound knowledge of Chinese literature. 

Fujimura, Tsukuru, Nippon Bungaku 
Daijiten (Comprehensive Dictionary of 
Japanese Lit.; Tokyo), 1934. 

Y. U. 

Seneca, L. Annaeus (Roman, ca. 4 b.c.^5 
A.D.), presents the strange enigma of a man who 
seems to have condoned evil in high court circles 
and at the same time extolled all the Stoic virtues 
in prose works of considerable distinction. There is 
much profound thought packed into his episdes to 
his friend Lucilius. He is a master of the epigram. 
His pidiy, sententious statements on every conceiv- 
able subject paved the way to the modem essay of 
Montaigne and Bacon. Seneca’s rhetorical training 
led him also to write 9 closet-tragedies which have 
had e-xtraordinary influence on European drama, far 
beyond their intrinsic merit as declamation pieces. 

R. M. Gummere, S. the Philosopher and 
his Modem Message (Boston), 1922; 
C. W. Mendell, Our S. (New Haven), 
1941. 

J. J. S. 

Sevicne, Madame de (Marie de Chantal, French, 
1626-96), was the great correspondent of France’s 
Golden Age. Her vast collection of Letters (pub. 
•7-5) give us a complete and entirely engaging sdf- 
portrait of a devoted mother and sprighdy lady of 
societ)’, but they offer us also a more important pic- ■ 
turc of the manners and customs and people of the 
court of Louis XIV. Scarcely a notable figure of 
tlie times escapes her sharp glance, no event of 
importance and hardly a significant detail pass un- 
perceived by her. She was blessed, moreover, with 
a style and manner that give her figures life and 
movement. More than any other correspondent, she 
contributed to the formation of the Frenchman’s 
genius for the composition of the private letter: 
even today she is a guide and model in the art of 
pleasant self-expression. 

Arthur Tilley, Mine de S. (Cambridge), 


Shakespeare, William (English, 1564-1616), 
is the supreme dramatic poet not only of England 
but of all ages and the world. His hterary activity 
may be divided into four periods. In the first, he 
was concerned mainly tvith corned)', chronicle plays, 
and sonnets. It was a time of apprenticeship and 
imitation, as shown in The Comedy of Errors, the 
plot taken from tlie Menaechmi of Plautus. In the 
second period, he shows himself a finished artist, 
urbane and poised. Here, also, he devoted himself 
mainly to comedy, though he wrote tlie historical 
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plays Henry IV and Henry V, foreshadowed in 
the first period by Richard 111 . Twelfth Night is 
thought to be the greatest of Shakespeare’s comedies, 
combining the high comedy of romance and the low 
comedy of English life. In the third period, Shake- 
speare attained the height of artistic expression, his 
spirit enveloped in melancholy, in writing his great 
tragedies. Othello, many take as his supreme achieve- 
ment in dramatic technique. It is a domestic tragedy 
with a singularly modem tone, in which he creates 
his greatest villain, lago. Here too fall his great 
tragedy of indecision, Hamlet; the wild ambition 
of Macheth; the intense passions of King Lear. In 
the fourth period, Shakespeare forsook the tragic 
for the romantic, the probable for the improbable; 
with his genius, he made even the fanciful real. He 
seems to have had the power to transform whatever 
he touched. He is unequaled in technique and in 
characterization. He is a master of word music, of 
deepest sympathy and universal appeal. 

C. I. Elton, Win. S. and His Friends. 

F. F. M. 

Shaw, George Bernard (English, b. 1856), 
foremost of contemporary dramatists, was earlier a 
novelist, a music and a drama critic. A devotee of 
social propaganda, he WTites plays to advance his 
opposition to accepted opinions. He presents bis 
ideas with a mastery of dramatic technique, disre- 
garding the conventional forms of the theatre; and 
with a keen argumentative style in his lengthy 
prefaces to his plays. His skill in dialogue and 
verbal fence makes for constant intellectual excite- 
ment. His plays are significant in that they have 
taught audiences to find drama in ideas as well as 
action, and humor in states of mind as well as in 
situations. ^ 

G. K. Chesterton, G. B. S. 

F. F. M. 



romantics. Well educated and of noble birth be 1 
spumed a baronetcy because of revolutionary ideas. 
Freedom from tyranny and institutions inspired 
such earlier poems as Queen Mah. In no' other 
writer is the poetry so pure, so independent of sub- 
ject, so mere a harmony in the early Greek sense. 
Shelley is a master of eloquent phrase and metricai 
form, as in Epipsychidion, Ode to the West Wind 
Adonais, using different forms in each with ap^ 
propriateness and ^wer. He employs metaphors 
often, and the emotions of ecstasy and dejection are 
always linked in his writing. In his essay Defefise 
of Poetry, he expressed his belief that poets are 
“the unacknowledged legislators of the world.’’ 

J. A. Symonds, S. 
F. F. M. 


Shevchenko, Taras (Ukrainian, r 8 14-61), was 
the greatest Ukrainian poet. He was bom a serf on ' 
an estate on the Dnyeper; liberated in 1838, he was 
sentenced in r847 to serve in the army as a private, 
with a strict prohibition of writing and painting. 
Freed in 1857, but kept uiider pohee supervision, 
he was already a broken man. His early writings 
are filled with a desire to revive the glorious days 
of the Kozaks and are marked by their anti-Polish 
character; but in his later days he emphasized his 
aversion to the Russians and his demand that 
Ukraine must again be free. He vehemently pro- 
tested against all injustice; in his pictures of the 
fallen girl, he almost unconsciously merges her 
with the enslaved and unhappy Ukraine. Largely 
self-taught, he' was a poet by the gift' of God. In 
him Ukrainian literature has a figure that can 
compare with the best the Slavonic world 'has to 
offer. 


C. A. Manning, Essays on Ukrainian Lit., 
1944- 


G. A. M. 


Shawkt, Ahmad (Arab, i868-r932), of Turkish 
descent though a second generation Egyptian, 
Shawqi’s formal schooling began on native soil and, 
like that of many a highborn compatriot, was com- 
pleted in France. Favored at the Khedival court, he 
served his country in several official capacities. His 
devotion to the deposed ruler of Egypti upon the 
outbreak of World War I, led him to Spain as an 
exile. With his first poetical collection, al-Shaxv- 
qiydt (rSpfi), he inaugurated a notable literary 
career. Of consummate beauty, grace, and power, 
-his verse had a transforming influence upon the 
cultured Arab. His prose served as a highly ac- 
ceptable vehicle for a number of theatricals which 
were the '-brilliant achievement of a pioneer. He 
combined the traditional dignity of Arabic expres- 
sion with the novelty and vitality of French. 

E. J. J. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe (English, 1792-1822), 
stands with Keats as the two younger poets of the 


Sheyh Galtb (Turkish, r 759-99) was the last 
great poet of the old Turkey. His fame depends 
almost entirely on the long allegorical "mesnevi” 
poem. Love and Beauty (Husnii Ashk), written 
when he was 21. He was for some time the “sheyh" 
(shaikh), or grand master, of the Mevlevi (whirling 
dervish) tekke in Pera, and -his tomb may still be 
seen there. 

J. K. B. 

Shimazaki Toson (Haruki, Japanese, b. 1872) 
is a product of rural Nagano in central Japan. To- 
gether with Masamune Hakucho and Tokuda 
Shusei, he had an important share in the develop- 
ment of conternporary Japanese literature. In fact, 
he has contributed successively to the schools of 
romanticism, naturalism, neo-idealism, and neo-real- 
ism. Hakai QApostasy; igo6y, a novel with a so- 
ciological theme, on the maltreated minority known 
as eta, became a pattern for many novels. In Yoake 
Mae (Jiefore the Daxvn; 1935) Shimazaki’s pet- 
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sonality and art reached full maturity. In this long 
novel in hvo volumes, he describes simple country 
people against the background of nature and his- 
tor)', in a style which, though simple, reveals his 
profound and rich sentiments. A humanist of rugged 
individuality and extremely modest life, his great- 
ness lies in his constant search for new significances 
in realism. He must also he remembered as a great 
lyric poet. 

Fujimura, Tsukuru, Nippon Bungaku 
Daijiten CComprchensivc Dictionary of 
-Japanese Lit.; Tokj’o), 1934. 

Y. U. 

SiUNAsr Ependi, Ibrahim CTurkish, 1826-71), 
began his career as a clerk in the Imperial arsenal 
on the Golden Horn. From an elderly aerk there he 
learned Arabic and Persian, from a French officer 
he picked up French. This industrious self-education 
was rewarded by the Sultan, Ahdul Mejid, tvith a 
period of study in France. On his return, he began 
to edit a newspaper Terjimani Ahval CJrrterpreter of 
Events') in an effort to introduce new literary ideals, 
and later, in collaboration rvith Namik Kemal, he 
published the still more famous Tasviri EfJtdr 
(Tahlet of Opinions). His translation of French 
poems and prose pieces from La Fontaine, Racine, 
and Lamartine (1859) is considered the beginning 
of the literary revolution that made possible the 
new Turkey. The Hymn is considers by some 
to be the finest of his metical efforts. He was the 
founder of the New Sraool. 

J. K. B. 

Shneor, 21AI.MAN (Hebrew; Yiddish; b. 1887 in 
Shklov, Russia), the son of a jewelry merchant, 
ran away from home at the age of 13, and remained 
a rebellious spirit in his literaty work as in his life. 
His poetry, as well as his prose both in Hebrew and 
in Yiddish, is marked by great vigor and individu- 
ality. He is almost always concerned with universal 
subjects, and the problems that torment his soul. 
He is a realist, lapng bare the sordid life around 
him. In his novels, he loves to portray rough and 
vigorous characters. Shneor traveled e.xtensively, 
living in Odessa, Warsaw, Berlin, Paris, and since 
1940 in New Y^ork. 

S. Spiegel, Hebrew Rehoni (N. Y.), 1930. 
, ' L. A. 

SHOI.EM A 1 .EIKHEM (pseud, of Sholem Rabino- 
wtch, Yiddish, 1859-1916), one of the three classics 
of modem Yiddish literature, greatest Yiddish hu- 
morist and most popular writer, bom in the Ukraine, 
where he spent an idyllic childhood, but a trying 
adolescence. A tutor in the home of a Jewish estate 
owner, he fell in love with liis pupil. Marrying her 
despite the opposition of her parents, he soon be- 
came heir to the wealth of his father-in-law. He lost 
his money, partly in publishing his Yidislre Folks- 
bihUothek (1888-89), and became a broker on the 


stock e-xtiange in Odessa, an experience that later fur- 
nished him the material for his famous work, Mendkh- 
em Mendel (a symbol of the Jetvish Lnftmeirsch), 
Ton-ards the end of the century, he n-as able to 
devote himself exclusively to literature. In I9t4 he 
came to America. The most important stages in his 
w-riting are: i) short, realistic stories, influenced by 
Mendele; 2) novels of the Jewish mode of life 
(Stempertyu; Yosele Solorey); 3) tales of Kasrilevke, 
the synthesized town of poor but happy Jews 
("litde people with small outlooks”); 4) Menakhem 
Mendel and other stories of the inhabitants of 
Kasrilevke abroad QKsovim fnn a Komi-Voyazhor, 
The Writings of a Traveling Salesman); 5) various 
types of simple folk, in his series Texye der Milkh- 
iker (Tevye the Dairyman); 6) stories about chil- 
dren, culminating in the novd iilotcl Peyse dem 
Kltazans Motel (Peyse, Son of the Cantor); 7) 
works of Jewish life in Russia (Der blutiger Shpas, 
Bloody Jest; Di blondzhende Slitem, Strayirrg'Stars); 
8) the autobiographical novel Finiem Yarid (From 
the Fair). This scheme is only partly chronological; 
nor does it include dozens of popular humorous 
stories, and his dramatic works. Sholem Aleikhem 
has been translated into Hebrew (by his son-in-law, 
the writer I. D. Berkowitz), into English, French, 
Spanish, Russian, German, and several other lan- 
guages. 

M. Samuel, The World of S. A. (N. Y.), 
1943; C. A. Madison, S. A., in Poet 
Lore, Vol. XXXIII; 1 . D. Berkowitz, 
Dos S. A. Btikh. 

Y. M. 

SHUMAmt, SmBLi (Arab, ca. 1 8 50-1 9 16), 
S)-rian metaphysidst and moralist, bom in Kafar- 
shima, near Beimt, hved mairJy in Egj'pt. He 
translated Ludwig Buchner’s Kraft nnd Stoff, be- 
coming the champion of rationalism in the Arab 
world. His Kitab al-Haqiqak (Book of Reality', 
1885) and Falsafat al-Hushuw-al-lrtiqa (Philoso- 
phy of Evolution, 1910) were based on Darwin, 
Spencer, and Buchner. His more literary remains 
include a treatise on al-Ma‘arri’s* Risaint al-Ghufrdn 
and his Shakwa wa Antal (Complaint and Hope), 
a work addressed (1896) to despotic ‘Ahd-al-Hamid. 
In a poetical manifesto — Rij/tan (Prepondering)— 
he called for the abolition of “antiquated religion.” 
A witness of the 1908 revolution and the first half 
of World War I, his reflecrions distinguished him 
as one of the period’s rare intellects. 

Jean Lecref, in Bulletin d’&tudes Orien- 
tales. Tome I (Paris), 1931. 

E. J. J. 

SiciDiTES, Y'Echael. See Glycas, Michael. 

SroNEV, Sir Philip (English, 1554-86), though 
a writer of prose, is most noteworthy as an Eliza- 
bethan Ij’ric writer and sonneteer. His Astrophel and 
Stella is the first real English sonnet sequence, tell- 
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ing a story of love, as do the sonnets of the Italian 
Petrarch. Sidney’s sonnets have grace, ease, sin- 
cerity, and a genuine character, reflecting the spirit 
of the writer. His Arcadia is in the extravagant 
euphuistic prose -of the period; his Defense of 
Poesie, although attacked, was the first scholarly 
literary criticism of the language. 

T. A. Symonds, Life of S. 

F. F. M. 

SiENKTEWicz, Henryk (1846-1916), the greatest 
Polish historical novelist and perhaps the most imi- 
versally known Polish writer, especially for Quo 
Vadis, a tale of the Roman Empire. He came to 
manhood after the disastrous Pohsh revolt of 1863, 
at a time when realism was in fashion and when 
it was regarded as foolish to worry about ideals. 
Yet his tnlogy drawm from Polish history of the 
ryth c. succeeded, in the framework of the litera- 
ture of the day, in rekindling Polish self-eonfidence 
and in rebuilding the belief of the people in their 
past and also in their future. He was less successful 
in dealing with themes from modem times. A popu- 
lar writer, he died on the eve of Polish liberation 
and the great mass of the people were grateful for 
his figures, which were realistic and romantic, ad- 
venturous and real at the same time. 

J. Kallenbach, H. S., 1917; M. M. Gard- 
ner, The patriot novelist of Poland, H., 
1925. 

C. A. M. 

SiGFussoN, Saemondr (Icelandic, 1056-1133), 
renowned in his day for unusual learning, also was a 
personage of far-reaching influence in the political 
and cultxiral life of the Icelandic nation, through 
the founding of the famed school at his ancestral 
home of Oddi and through elevating to a position 
of lasting importance the family of Oddi, or Oddaver- 
jar, as they are known. He is, however, most im- 
portant as a pioneer historian, for it appears certain 
that he was “the first waiter of history in Iceland, 
but in the Latin language, and probably he was the 
first to acquaint his cotmtr)’men ivith foreign his- 
torical waitings.” None of his writings in this field 
has been preserved, hut he is quoted in various his- 
torical works, and all the evidence points to his 
having waitten, in Latin, a history of the Norwegian 
"kings dowai to the year 1047. 

H. Hermannsson, S. S. and the Oddaverjar 
(Ithaca, N. Y.), 1932. 

R. B. 

SiGURjoNssoN, Johann (Icelandic, 1880-1919), 
Iceland’s greatest and most famous dramatist, owes 
his fame primarily to the impressiveness and the 
stage success of his drama ' Eyvind of the Hills 
(1911), where his great dramatic power and literary 
art find, their richest expression. This stem and im- 
passioned tragedy of the outlaw and the woman 
who sacrifices all to share his lot is equally notable 
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for magnificent poetry, penetrating characterization 
and stark reality. Siguijdnsson’s next drama, Galdra 
Loftnr CLoft’s Wish, 1915), in Eng. in Poet Lore 
(1940), is also, based on an Icelandic folk-tale, cen- 
tering around an Icelandic Faiist. Here are 'some 
intensely dramatic scenes, passages of piue hcauy 
as well as splendid and d^cate characterization. His 
last drama, Logneren (The Liar, 1917), is written 
on a theme from Njdls saga, gener^y aedaimed as 
the greatest of the Icelandic sagas. In many respects 
an impressive drama; it is nevertheless ovenhadowed 
by the great classic which inspired it and furnished 
its theme. 

Modern Icelandic' Plays, irons. H. K. 
Schanche (N. Y.), 1929; J. Johnson] 

“J. S.”, Poet Lore, Summer, 1940 

,R. B. 

SlLEVERSTOLPE, , GuNNAR MasCOLE (Swcdish, 
1893-1942), son of an army oEGcer, was bom on a 
country estate in the province of Vasteimanland, of 
a family with literary traditions. He published las 
first hook, a collection of poetry, in 1919. Its title. 
Arret (The Heritage'), became a symbol of his atti- 
tude toward life. The tradition and interests he repre- 
sented were those of a highly-educated nobleman, 
deeply responsive to the h^utiful in art and nature, 
and this attitude is beautifully expressed in his col- ' 
lection of poems C^Dagsljtis, Daylight, 1923; Vardag, ■ 
Weekday, 1926; Efterdt, Aftenvar^, 1932). His 
idyllic childhood w’as one of his best sources of 
inspiration. He never expressed any social interest, 
but this does not signify that his world was without 
problems. The contrast between his worship of the 
heroic and his duty as a poet and a scholar seems 
to have been a strain that he felt strorigly during 
the World War, when the times called for action. 

G. M. S., fyrtio dr, 1933. 

A. W. 

Singer, J. J. (Yiddish, 1893-1944), one of the 
outstanding Yiddish novelists of the interhellum 
eriod. Son of a Rabbi in a small town in Poland, ^ 
e surreptitiously read the secular literature' in Yid- 
dish and in Hebrew. He wrote a long natiualistic 
novel, which won him a large reading public. His 
novels are highly naturalistic, pr«enting ..striking 
and usually negative characters feom different Jew- 
ish strata against a broad background. Popular in 
English translation are The Sinner; The Brothers 
Ashkenazi; East of Eden. , 

Y. M. 

SjoBERG, Birger (Swedish,' 1885-1929), was 
bom in a small town, 'Vanersborg, where his father 
was a haberdasher. He was a ' success among his 
friends as a singer of sentimental and humorous • 
songs, writing the words as well as the mdodies ■ 
hims^. After a collection of these songs in 1920,- 
he toured through Sweden with his gmtar, and the- 
author of Fridas visor (_Songs about Frida') was 
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greeted everytvhere as the Bellman of this centuij’. 
In 1924 he published a novel, Kvartetten som 
sprangdes (The Quartet That Scattered), a story 
of small town life, written in' Dickens’ style; and 
in 1926 a'-collection of poems, Kriser och kranser 
(Crises and Garlands). The peculiar and expressive 
style of his poems was often difficult to interpret; 
they are imbued with die agony of life. 

R. Malm, Diktarvarld och verMighet hos 
B. S; 1930. 

Skaixagrimsson, Eghx Clcdandic, 900-983), is 
” the first Icelandic skald knoivn to -us by name, as 
well as the greatest of them all. Egils saga, one of the 
very best of the Icelandic sagas, centers around him 
and tells of his heroic eimloits. With his sonorous 
poem Hdfudlausn (Head-Bansom), he purchased 
his life at the hands of his arch-enemy King Eric 
Blood3'-Axe. A man of no ordinary mould, rugged 
alike in features arid character, EgiU is the very 
embodiment of the Viking spirit, defiant even of the 
gods themselves, yet possessed of deep sensitiveness. 
He was a master of metrical form and excelled in 
^graphic descriptions. The full measure of his poetic 
genius is seen in his Sonatorreh (Sons’ Lament), 
a memorial poem mourning the loss of his two 
sons. In a strikingly original manner the poet pours 
out his heart in tms forceful and remarkable dirge, 
one of the greatest poems in Icelandic literature. 

' Lee M. Hollander, The Skalds (Prince- 
ton and N. Y.), 1945. 

R. B. 

Stow'ACKi, JaLjosz (1809-49), the second of 
the Polish Romantic poets, whom some critics place 
on the same level as Micldewicz,* lacks the broad 
appeal and the optimism of the older man. He was 
far more sceptical and philosophical than Mickiewicz, 
of whom he was in turn friend and critic, and he 
could not believe in the dose assodation of nation 
and church that Mickiewicz did. He was far more 
interested in the spirit than in the body and his 
greatest poems, as Krdl Duch, portray the devdop- 
. ment of the ^irit. His poetical form is almost per- 
fect, and his fantasy is rriilimited in its Eights, but 
there is always something austere and intellectual 
about him that makes him often inaccessible to the 
multitude. 

■ ' J. Kleiner, }. S., 1919-20. 

- - C. A. M. 

Smolenskin, Perez (Hebrew, 1842-85), bom 
in -a -village in Russia, orphaned at ten, was intro- 
duced to Haskalah by his older brother. He led a 
life of suffering, wandering from place to place, 
supporting himsdf by singing in choirs and giving 
Hebrew lessons. In Odessa he came in contact with 
Hebrew writers and there started his literary career 
in the Hameliz. In 1867 he arrived in Vieima, 
where, he intended to enter the university but in- 
stead became 'a printer, and in 1868 foimded the 


Hashahar (Dawn), which indeed heralded the 
dawn of a new era in Hebrew literature. As critic, 
®tid novelist, he advocated enbghtenment 
Md education, fought ignorance and the supersti- 
tious rabbis; but he foresaw that the Haskalah was 
Ktianging the Jetvs from their own culture and 
uMtage, and also opposed assimilation. When the 
Ziomst movement was launched, in the i88o’s, he 
rallied to its cause. He gathered around the Hcsha- 
har a new group of young writers. In its pages they 
advanced the new nationalism. During the 15 years 
of its existence, the Hashahar was the cathedral of 
Hebrew literature and thought, Smolenskin’s reputa- 
tion as a novelist was supreme. Though his remistic 
novels of Jewish life lack refinement, and often 
betray the harried pen of the busy writer and editor, 
they also testify to Smolenskin’s great descriptive 
gifts. For severm generations they were the classics 
of Hebrew fiction. 

N. Slouschz, The Renascence of Hebrew 
Lit. (Phila.), 1909; S. Spiegel, Hebrew 
Reborn (N. Y.), 1930. 

Smoliett, ToBtAS (English, 1721-71), a Scotch- 
man, was a physician by profession who, in the 
early days of the novel, turned to literature. His 
first novel, Roderick Random (1748) and also his 
later writings. Peregrine Pickle (1751) and Ferdi- 
nand, Coujit Fathom (1753) were picaresijue tales 
of high adventure. Much of his writing was auto- 
biographical. These adventures gave Snlollett an 
opportunity to describe men and things. Elis chief 
contributions to the novel were, enlarging its area 
by furnishing special ^es of character and inci- 
dent, as in his last novel Humphrey Clinker (1771) 
and by introducing at least one special interest, the 
sea. 

Sir Walter A. Raleigh, TJic English Novel 
(London & N. Y.), 1899, 1929. 

F. F. M. 

SoDEKBEEG, HjAUviAR (Swedish, 1869-1941), 
with his ironical wit, his skepticism, and resignation, 
is a typical representative of the "fin-de-sibcle" in its 
Swedish form. As a master of style, he ranks among 
the foremost in Swedish literature. His production, 
hotvever, consists of only a few volumes — three 
novels (Martin Bircks ungdom, 1901, trans. Martin 
Birck’s Youth, N. Y. St Dmdon, 1930); a few col- 
lections of short stories (Selected Short Stories, 
trans. Princeton Sc N. Y., 1935), and a couple of 
plaj’s (Gertntd, 1906). He has often been called the 
typical Stockholm ■writer, but for many years he 
made his home in Copenhagen, where he also <lied. 
During his last year he was interested in theology 
and the history of religion. His selected works were 
published in 10 v., 1919-21. 

S. Stolpe, H. S., 1934: E. Sdderberg, 
H. S., in The Am.-Scandinavian R., 
Dec. 1941. 


A. W. 
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Snorm Sturluson. See Sturluson, Snorri. 

Sophocles (Gree1<, ca. 497-405 b.g.) was the 
most truly representative writer of classical Greek 
tragedy. Although most of his time must have heen 
devoted to tlie writing of plays, he lived the well- 
rounded life of an Athenian citizen, holding public 
office and interesting himself in the intellectual 
movements and pleasures of his period. He is 
credited witli the introduction of a third actor into 
the drama, and made his plays complete units in 
themselves, not part of a trilogy. It is, however, 
in the suhtlety of his language, the harmonious 
construction of his plots, e.xemplified hy the most 
perfect of Greek tragedies, the Oedipus Tyrannus, 
and the complete mastery of the forms of his dramatic 
art, that he hest expresses the classicism of 5th c. 
Orccc6« 

T. B. L. Webster, S. (Oxford), 1936. 

C. A. R. 

Southey, Robert (Enghsh, 1774-1843), was 
associated in his early career with the romantics 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, and shared their revolu- 
tionary ideas. His pacifism is clear in The Battle 
of Blenheim, His prose has, however, survived bet- 
ter than his epic poetry; most notable, besides the 
Nelson, are his Lives of John Wesley and John 
Bunyan. These display his sincerity and gravity, 
as well as his perspicuity and scholarship. His last 
30 )'ears were spent as poet laureate, which post 
he restored to a dignity worthy of great poets. 

E. Dowden, S. 
F. F. M. 

Spenser, Edmund (English, 1552-99), was con- 
sidered the chief English poet of his time. A politi- 
cal appointment . took him to Ireland, where he 
wrote his masterpiece. The Faerie Queene, the most 
significant non-dramatic poem of the Elizabethan 
period. It was his idea “to fashion a gentleman or 
noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline.” To 
this end he planned a poem of 12 books, each to 
portray a noble virtue by means of noble knights 
and romantic stories. His allegories are often ob- 
scure and the stories intricate. The work is marked 
by entertaining narrative, beauty of phrase, melody 
of verse, nobility of thought. For The Faerie Queene, 
he -developed the Spenserian stanza — 8 iambic 
pentameter lines capped by a hexameter, rhymed 
ahahhchcc — an exquisite pattern for his sensitive 
moods. 

Spenser’s poems fall into three classes: the pas- 
torals of The Shepherd’s Calendar, reflecting some 
of the poetic fashions of his age; the allegories of 
The Faerie. Queene; and the poems of friendship 
and love, such as Amoretti, inspired hy his Irish 
wife. 

Much of his work lacks human _ interest; his 
frequent use of 'archaic words . and spelling makes 
for difficult reading. His faults are more than off'set 


by his virtues, his moral piupose, his sense of idea] 
virtue. He has been called the poet-painter of flig 
Renaissance. His influence on later writers has 
earned him the tide, of "the poets’ poet.” 

R. W. Curch, Life of E. S. 

F- F. M. 

Spitteler, Carl (German-Sufiss, 1845-1924) jj 
still a much contested figure in modern German 
literature. Defying the realistic and naturalistic 
tendencies of his days, he devoted years of formal 
and intellectual work to the creation of an epic 
Der Olympische Friihling (_Olwnpian Springtime, 
1900-10) in which Greek mythology provides the 
characters for a tumultuous riot of colorful happen- 
ings ranging from cosmic events to family quanels. 
If this work reveals a truly impressive power for 
creative imagination and its adequate artistic ex- 
pression, a later epic Prometheus der Didder 
(Prometheus the Sufferer, 1924) shows Spitteler as 
a stem critic of modem life, who recommends hard 
inner work and noble aims as the only road to hu- 
man dignity. In 1920 he received the Nobel prize, 
so far the only Swiss poet thus distinguished. 

R. Faesi, S. S.s Weg und Werk (Frauen- 


Ssu-Ma Ch’ien (Chinese, ca, 145-97 b.o.), the 
first historian to regard all history as his field, and 
the celebrated author of the Shik Chi (Historical 
Records or Memoirs'), 'The Shih Chi covers die 
history of China from the beginning to the author’s 
day, a period of some 2,500 years. It. consists of 
130 sections, arranged under five headings, which 
include not only accounts of emperors and feudal 
nobles,- and biographies of distinguished persons, 
but also treatises on rites, music, laws, calendars, 
astronomy, astrology, imperial worship, watenvays, 
and economics. In it are found excellent chronologi- 
cal tables and registers of princes, ministers, and 
generals. It is indeed "the first history in which 
tmth was sifted from fancy.” Since its first appear- 
ance, about 100 B.G., it has served as a model. 
Its author says that his narrative “consists of no 
more than a systematization of the material that has 
been handed down to us. 'There is no creation; only 
a faithful representation.” ’ 

K. S. Latourette, The Chinese, Their 
History and Culture (N. Y.), 1934; 
L. C. Goodrich, A Short Hist, of the 
Chinese People (N. Y.), I943- 

S. C. L. 

Stael, Germaine de (French-Swiss, 1766-1817), 
the daughter of the French minister of -finance 
Necker and the wife of a Swedish baron and anp 
bassador to France, remains with Chateaubriand 
the leading figure of Emigrant literature during the 
reign of Napoleon I, whose wrath she had excited 
with her criticism of his tyrannical methods. The 
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champion of civic and personal liberties, she showed 
as much independence in her life as in her novels 
QCorinne; Delphifie), if not more. Her great con- 
tribution to European citnlization was, first, her book 
De I'Allemagne C1810) which opened the channels 
of mutual understanding between France and Ger- 
many, and secondly, her fifteen years at the castle 
of Qtppet, on Lake Geneva, where her salon became 
tbe clearing house for modem ideas, with such in- 
tellectual leaders as A. W. von Schlegel, Bj'ron, 
Constant, H. von Kleist, W. von Humholdt, as 
her guests. 

R. M. Wilson, G. de S., The Woman of 
Affairs {London), 1936. 

H. B. 

Stagneous, Erik Johan (Swedish, 1793-1823), 
is often mentioned as the foremost poet of the 
Swedish neo-romantic school, but he did not be- 
long to any hteraty circles and took no part in the 
contemporary literary discussion. He graduated from 
the Universitj’ of Uppsala in 1814 and entered the 
civil sendee in Stockholm. A nen-ous sensualist, he 
lived a life of intemperance and se.Kual excess, 
which, in 1822, resulted in a breakdown. It was 
only after his death, when his collected poems were 
published, that he was recognized as one of the 
foremost poets of his time. Liljor i Zaron (Lilies of 
Sharon, 1821) expresses his agnostic ideas in lyric 
form: Marlyrema (The Martyrs') depicts the re- 
ligiosity of the first Christians, and the tragedy 
Bachanterm (The Bacchantes) is a dramatic 
paraphrase of the Orpheus myth. His poetry is char- 
acterized by glowing passion and a pompous form 
that has hardly been surpassed in Swedish literature. 

F. Bok, E. J. S., 1919; 1942; O. Holm- 
berg, Sc.v KavUel om S., 1941. 

A. W. 

Steele, Richard. See Addison, Joseph. 

Stefansson, David (Icelandic, b. 1895), is not 
only the most productive and versatile poet of pres- 
ent-day Iceland, as well as the most popular, but also 
in many respects the most important one. With his 
first collection Svartar fjadrir (Black Feathers, 1919), 
notable for its haunting, folklore strain, lightness 
of touch, and musical quality, he struck a new note 
in modem Icelandic poetry. These qualities charac- 
terize his five large volumes of poems since pub- 
lished, together with a deeper undercurrent of feel- 
ing, increasing penetration, and tvider variety of 
themes. He has written vivid descriptive poems, 
well-rounded portraits of individuals, and challeng- 
ing social satires, marked by high lyric quality. 
With his two-volume novel, Solon Islandtis (1940), 
penetratingly and brilliantly told, as well as with 
his two recent dramas, he added to his stature as 
a writer. 

R. Beck, Icelandic Foetus and Stories 
(Princeton and N. Y.), r943. 

R. B. 


Steinbeck, John [Ernst] (U.S.A., b. rpoz). 
wmter of fiction and drama, has not only shown 
admuable economy, dramatic and narrative force, 
and styhstic virtuositj’ that rank him as a major 
craftsman, but has also achieved fruition in a v.a- 
rietj’ of approaches and methods, each revealing 
new growth and maturing of mind. He has, hke 
nrany successful modem writers, generally com- 
bined romance with naturalistic narrative details— 
from his fine, Ijrical The Pastures of Heaven (1932) 
to the almost sentimentalized social protest. The 
Grapes of Wrath (1939); and his fundamental op- 
timism in the face of suffering and ei-il has per- 
sisted even in the artistic, simple grimness of The 
Moon Is Dou'tt (1942), a stor\’ of Nazi-occupied 
Europe. The Long Valley (1938) contains a rep- 
resentative variety of previously published short 
works. 

E. G. S. 

Stendhal: Henry Beyle, called (French, 1783- 
184a), was the forerunner in France of the modem 
sehool of psychological novelists. In two fine works, 
Le Rouge et le Noir (1831) and the Charterhouse 
of Parma (1839), he reveals an exquisite talent for 
the penetration of human motives and a dry, in- 
cisive style that is admirably adapted to his analysis. 
These mo novels, which appeared forty years be- 
fore their time, contain much of Stendhal himself, 
for his heroes are always sketched, morally at least, 
in his own image and likeness. His was the doctrine 
of the pursuit of happiness at whatever cost, and 
his works display an amorality which indicates that 
he regarded life as only a laboratoty for the de- 
velopment of his own ego. But he has the great 
merit — rate in his time- — of depicting life, not as it 
should be, but as it is. He is thus the hterary fore- 
father of Flaubert and of Zola. 

R. Kayser, S., the Life of an Egoist, 
trans. G. Dunlap (N. Y.), 1930. 

R. J. N. - 

Stephansson, Stephan G. (Icelandic, 1853- 
1927), a self-educated farmer, migrated with his 
parents from northern Iceland to America at the 
age of menty, and was three times a pioneer, in 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, and Alberta, Canada, 
where he made his home after i88p. Fle made up 
for his lack of schooling tvith concentrated reading 
and managed, despite the rigorous toil of pioneer 
farming, to tvrite six volumes of poetry and attain 
eminence as one of the greatest poets that Iceland 
has produced. His amazing productivity is matched 
by the variety of his subject-matter. His nature 
poems and his poems on themes from the sagas 
and other northern lore are rich in picturesque de- 
tail and deep thought, and forceful in style. A 
fearless spokesman of ie oppressed, he frequently 
found inspiration in cunent events, but although 
his interests were world-wide, his love of Iceland 
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and things Icdandic is one of the strongest notes in 
his poetry. His originality, and the richness of his 
language, are equally remarkahle. 

Watson Kirkconnell, "Canada’s Leading 
Poet: S. G. S.,” The U. of Toronto 
Quarterly, Vol. 5 No. 2, 1956; F. S. 
Cawley: “The Greatest Poet of the 
Western World”, Scandinavian Studies 
and Notes, XV, 1938. 

R. B. 

Stephens, Alfeed Geoege (Australian, 1865- 
1933), is the most influential critic in Australian 
literature. A forceful, dogmatic, rather crabbed 
rvriter, and an indefatigable editor, he became some- 
thing of a Grand Cham in his time. He as much 
as any single person gave character and direction 
to the literary influence of Tire Bulletin during Lis 
association with the paper as literary critic (1896- 
r9o6l and he exercised a similar influence through 
his own magazine, TTre Bookfellow (r899-t925), 
and his numerous occasional publications. Stephens 
was a determined partisan of Australianism in litera- 
ture. In prose this resulted not only in a spate of 
highly perishable local color stuff, but also in the 
work of Henry Lawson and Tom Collins. His in- 
fluence on poetry was less satisfactory, for he had 
a weakness for rather pallid romantic verse, yet his 
sympathies included Neilson, O’Dowd, and Bren- 
nan, though it is doubtful that he understood the 
latter. No full collection of his work has been 
made. The most considerable book he published in 
his lifetime was The Red Pagan C1904J. 

A. G. S.: His Life and Work, ed. Vance 
Palmer (Melbourne), r94i. (The 
‘life” is a Foreword. The bulk- of the 
book consists of selected essays.) 

C. H. G. 

Steiuot, Laubence (English, i7r3-68), an early 
English novelist, was a clergyman by profession. 
Alth ough his novels Tristram Shandy (rybo) and 
: The Sentimental Journey (1768) lack the co- 
herence of prose theretofore, they are full of the 
suggestiveness of brilliant talk. They are products 
, of - Sterne’s ill-regulated existence. His novels ex- 
celled in character sketching and subtle hmnor. 
Sterne had the power of imparting genuine human 
qualities to his characters, giving them an abiding 
. reality and charm by, playing directly on the sensi- 
bilities of his readers. 

W. L. Cross, Development of the English 
Novel (London & N. Y.), 1906. 

F. F. M. 

Stifteh, Adai3Eet (Austrian, 1805-68), was 
the novelist of the Bohemian Forest. He is micro- 
scopic in his observation of nature. The wafting of 
a breeze, the rippling of a brook, the shimmering 


of the stars, the growth of an ear of com, the 
change in die shade of the grass, were in liis 
opinion more universal phenomena than the 
momentary stroke of lighting, peal of thunder or 
eruption of lava. He therefore hdd that these subtler 
manifestations of nature should receive most at- 
tention on the part of poets. His beist stories col- 
lected under the tide Studies (1844-50), influ- 
enced Austrian impressionism. - 

S. Liptzin, Hist. Survey of German Lit 
(N. Y.), 1936. 

S. L 

Stbindbebg, August (Swedish, 1849-1912), be- 
cause of his rebellious attitude toward life, alwaj’s 
had difficulty in finding his place in society.' After 
having been teacher, actor, and newspaperman, he 
got a position at the Royal Library, and married 
the actress, Siri von Essen; but in 1883 he left 
Sweden. In 1872 he had published Master Olof, 
now one of the classic dramas in Swedish literature. 
Through his social novel, Roda rummet (The Red 
Room; 1879; -Eng. .1913), he became the leader of 
a new naturalistic school. His historical short stories, 
Svensha oden och- dventyr ^Swedish Destinies and 
Adventures; ,1882-91} are typical of his antagonism 
toward society. In Giftas ^Married; 1884), a collec- 
tion of short stories written in Switzerland, and 
because of which a legal suit for blasphemy was 
brought against the author in Sweden, he opposed 
the emancipation of women. In Utopier i verldi- 
gheten (Utopias Realized; 1885) he discusses social 
and economic problems. In the later 8o’s he devoted 
himself to the writing of several novels and short 
stories, in which Swedish nature and folk life have 
been pictured in a way that is unsurpassed: Hewso- 
homa (The People of Hemso; ,1887) and Skarkarh- 
liv (Skerry Life, 1888). He also 'wrote several natu- 
ralistic dramas in which he varied the theme of the 
struggle between the sexes: Fadem (The Father; 
1887), and Froken Julie (Miss Julia; 1888), which 
echo his o'wn experiences — ^he was divorced in 1891. 
He passed through a religious crisis, which he has ' 
depicted in Inferno, 1897; Legender (Legends; 
1898), and Till Damaskus (To Damascus; I-II, 
1896, III, 1903). He returned to Stockholm, for his 
most productive period. He wrote dramas such as 
Gustaf Vasa, 1899; Pdsk (Easter; 1901); Dodsdan- 
sen (Dance of Death; i9or); Kronhruden (The 
Crowned Bride; 1902); Svanevit (1902), and sev- 
eral novels. He supported a theatre, Intima tealem, 
which specialized in his plays, and commented on 
actual political problems in the press. In 1912 he 
died of cancer. Strindberg is one of the most colorful 
personalities in Swedish literature^ All the ideas of 
his generation — social, religious; and finally political 
. — ^became his personal problems. As a novelist, as 
well as playwright, he introduced a new period in 
Swedish literature, and as a master of style he is 
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unsurpassed. His collected works were published in 
Stockholm, i9ia-ao, in 55 v. 

M. Lamm, A. S., I, 1940; II, 1942; G. 
Uddgten, S. the Man; A. J. Uppvall, 
A. S., (I Psychoanalytical Study ivith 
Special Reference to the Oedipus Com- 
plex, in Poet Lore, 1920; V. J. McGill, 
A. S., The Bedeviled Viking fN. Y.), 
1930; A. Gustafson, Some Early English 
. and American S. Criticism, in Scandi- 
navian Studies, 1942. 

A. W. 

SrunLusoN', Snomu (Icelandic, 1178-1241), au- 
thor of the world-famous Prose 01 Younger Edda, 
which reveals vast knowledge of skaldic poetry as 
well as mastery of metrical form, is no less renowned 
as Iceland's great historian. In fact, the versatility 
of this influential chieftain and center of numerous 
political storms and feuds durine the turbulent 13th 
c. in Iceland was less amazing than his literary pro- 
ductivity. His greatest work, Heimskringla (Xhe 
Globe), begins with prehistoric times and relates in 
consecutive fashion the story of the Norwegian 
kings down to the year 1177. This was botli an 
ambitious undertaking and a pioneer work in the 
field. Scientific accuracy, sound critical judgment, 
and mastery of style characterize this remarkable 
work and mark Snorri not only as one of the great- 
est of historians but no less as an unusual literary 
artists. He e.\cels particularly in portrajing contrast- 
ing characters and in reproducing the spirit of the 
age._ 

The Prose Edda, trans. Arthur G. Brodeur 
(N, Y.), 19x6; H. Koht, The Old Norse 
Sagas (N. Y.), 1931. 

R. B. 

Su Sitnt (Chinese, 1036-1101), better known as 
Su Tung-p’o, an almost universal genius and a great 
favorite uith the Chinese literary public, was a 
native of Meishan, Szechuan Province. His family 
was famous for its literary achievements. As a states- 
man, he served his people in many capacities and in 
many parts of his country. He wrote numerous 
essays and poems which are a delight to read for 
themselves alone, apart from the stimulating quality 
of their contents. Thet' are intellectually sdntillant 
and philosophically radiant. Among his best known 
works are Tung P’o Tz'u (The Filled-out Verse of 
Tung P’o) and Tung P’o Chuan Chi (The Com- 
plete Works of Tung P’o). He was also a gifted 
calligrapher and painter. 

H. A. Giles; Hist, of Chinese Lit. (N. Y. 
& London), 1929; H. A. Giles, Gems of 
Chinese Lit.: Prose (Shanghai), 1923. 

S. C. L. 

Su Tinsc-p’o. Sec Su Shih. 


Stotontus (C. Suetonius Tranquillus; Roman, 
ca. _75-ca. 160 A.t>.) made a notable contribution to 
ancient biography in his Lives of the Caesars, corn- 
pled whm Suetonius was secretary to emperor 
Hadnan. In a dry matter-of-fact style he chronicles 
eveiy'thmg, good or bad, about the emperors from 
Julius Caesar to Domitian. Nowhere else at thic 
peri^, e-xcept in the graver pages of Plutarch, do 
we find such a series of curious an'd choice items 
about the great as weU as about those whose names 
have become a.byword for depravity. 

J. C. Rolfe, S.’ Lives of the Caesars (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

J. J. s. 

SuGiMORi Shinsei. See Chikamatsu. 

Son Wex (Chinese, 1866-1925), better known 
as Sun lat-sen, leader of the Chinese revolution and 
founder of the Chinese Republic, was bom in 
Kwangtung Pros-ince. He received his early educa- 
tion in his village, his English education in Hono- 
lulu, and his training as a physician in Hongkong. 
For forty years he labored indefatigably for the 
cause of revolution and the reco'nstmction of China. 
As a writer on political subjects, he wrote with pas- 
sionate earnestness. His writings include: The Plans 
for National Construction, The General Principles 
of National Cor.struction, the San Min Chu I (The 
Three Dcimcratic Principles'), and the Stin Wen 
Hsuch Shtto (The Doctrine of Sun Wen), in which 
he attempted to prove tvith weH-ordered arguments 
that it is much easier to do than to know. He wrote 
a work in Engh’sh, The Intentational Development 
of Chirm, “which in its grandeur antidpatKi the 
Five-Year and Four- Year Hans.’’ 

P. M. W. linebargcr, S. Y.-s. and the 
Chinese Republic (N. Y. & London), 
1925; L. Snarman, S. Y.-s.: His Life 
and Its Meaning (N. Y.), 1934. 

S. C. L. 

Sun Y.xt-sen. See Sun Wen. 

SuYun, Ai.-, Jalal-ae-Din (Arab, 1445-1505). 
Most prolific writer of the Mamluk, if not the whole 
medieial Arab, period, al-Suyud was Egyptian by 
birth although ms early Persian ancestors, some 9 
generations back, had come from Baghdad. His con- 
suming passion to explore all the confines of Islami c 
learning was matchal by an inveterate versatility, 
561 tides standing to his credit His extant works 
help bridge the gaps in our knowledge of classical 
Arabic literature. He collected traditions relating to 
the study and exposition of the Koran; he discussed 
philology in an e.xtensive encyclopedia; and, in the 
field of history-biography, he made notable contri- 
butions. The gift of poeW, however, did not come 
to him easily. Nonetheless,* his e.xperiments in belles- 
lettres are weU known: a composition of maqamaks 
(assemhlies) that failed to meet the standards of the 
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classical type; a set of writings in the area of sex 
literature; and, in the field- of popular romance, a 
collection of Jiha’s anecdotes. 

Carl Brockehnann, “al-Suyuti,” Encyclo- 
pedia of Islam. 

E. J. J. 


Swift, Jonathan (English, 1667-1745), though 
a poet, is most famous for his two satires. The Tale 
of a Tiib, a portrayal of the Christianity of his day, 
and Gulliver's Travels, written to ridicule all pre- 
tensions to learning. The most hitter and morhid of 
satires for its time, the latter book has become enter- 
tainment for later children. Swift’s power lies in his 
prose style, clear-cut, graphic, and straightforward; 
in his ability to make every scene, no matter how 
distant or grotesque, as natural as life itself; and in 
his keen nit. In almost all his writing there is a 
counterbalance of earnestness and play. 

Sir Henry Craek, Life of J. S. 

F. F. M. 


Swinburne, Algernon Charles (English, 1837- 
1909), poet and critic of the late Victorian period, 
held a deep appreciation of classical art, although 
in much of his writing he was unrestrained. His 
poem Hertlia expresses a thoroughly pagan point 
of view. Swinburne was a master of verbal melodies; 
in command of meter no poet of the century excelled 
him. As a critic, he displayed a wide knowledge of 
English and French literature, expressing his judg- 
ments not only in prose hut in verse. He is a poet 
of form, of undulant, singing lines, rather than of 
idea. 

E. W. Gosse, The Life of A. C. S. 

F. F. M. 


'Sytstra, Harmen (Frisian, 1817-62), is one of 
the best representatives of romanticism in his lan- 
guage. Drawing his inspiration from the epic past of 
Magna Frisia, he mote his robust prose and wgorous 
verse with an intense and ardent national note. 
Much of his work, stQl uncollected, is found in the 
volumes of Idnna, which he founded in 1844. 
Selected Poems appeared in 1894 (2d ed. 1909). 
With Tiede Roelofs Dykstra (1820-62), he founded 
the Society. for Frisian Language and Literature in 
1844. 

P. Sipma and D. Raima, It H.-S.-hoek 
(Snits), 1918. 

B. J. F. 

Tacitds, C. Cornelius (Roman, ca. 55-ca. 118 
A.D.), has achieved extraordinary success as an his- 
torian of a period which, because of violent partisan- 
ship, has been exceedingly difficult to chronicle with 
a' fair appro.ximation to truth. In a style which is 
the ultimate in ' sententiousness and ' cryptic brevity 
he attempts in his Annals and Histories to reveal the 
hidden motives behind the many tragic events of 
the 1st c. Besides a book on literary criticisni and an 
excellent biography of a Roman administrator in 



Britain, . Tacitus has left us a work on Germany. 
This is an idealized picture of the sturdy qualities of 
the Germans as a contrast to what he felt was the 
decadence of the average Roman citizen of his day. 

G. Boissier, T., and Other Roman Studies 
(London), 1906. 


J. J. S. 


Tai Chen (Chinese, 1724-77), better known as 
Tai Tung-yuan, outstanding scholar and philosopher 
of 1 8th c. China, was horn in Anhwei Province. At 
the age of 20 he began to write; in the course of 23 
years, he had written or edited some 50 works of 
which 35 were printed and are extant. He made con- 
tributions to the study, of the Chon Li, of the old 
works on mathematics, of phonology, and of philos- 
ophy. In the field of philosophy, he made the most 
valuable contribution by the production of two 
works: Yuan Shan (The Origin of Goodrtess') and 
Meng Tzu Tzu-i Shu-cheng, by which he showed 
the proper method of classical study and philological 
research and created a spirit of rationalistic inquiry. 
He strongly repudiated the teachings of Chu Hsi"^ 
(1129-1200), and urged man to live his life fully 
on both the physical and mental planes. 

A. Hummel, ed.. Eminent Chinese of. the 
Ch’ing Period, Vol, II (Washington, 
D. C.), 1944. 

S. C. L. - 


Tai Tung-yuan. See Tai Ch6n. 


Taine, Hippolyte (French, 1828-93), the most 
‘scientific’ critic of hterature in France during the 
19th c., is the converse of his great contemporary, 
Sainte-Beuve. As critic, he is best known for ms 
History of English Literature (1863) and his Phi- 
losophy of Art (1865-69); as historian, for his huge 
and unfinished Origins of Contemporary France; as 
philosopher, for his On Intelligence (1870). Taine 
saw literature through the philosopher’s eyes and 
believed that any given work is the product of three 
main forces, the race, the time, and the environ- 
ment in which it was created. His criticism, then, is 
often no more . than an effort to demonstrate his 
theory; it thus suffers from two essential faults, first, 
that it is not criticism at aU hut analysis and inter- 
pretation; second, that it neglects completely the 
imponderable factor of individual genius. Neverthe- 
less his approach is masterly, his logic sure, his style 
clear and artistic; although his ideas , may now he 
dated, he stands as the best representative in crifi- 
cism and philosophy of the school of naturalism in 
France. 

1 . Babbitt, The Masters of Modem French 
Criticism (Boston), 1912. 

R. J. N. 

Taliesin (Welsh, 6th c.) is said to have been 
household bard to Urien of Rheged and his son 
Owain, and to have written also to other princes of 
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the time. -The 12 poems that can \vidt reasonable 
certainty be ascribed to him are historical and rather 
prosaic in tone, although he has an occasional strik- 
ing line; such as “The wide host of Britain went to 
sleep with the light in their eyes (Kyscit Lloegyt 
Uydan nifer a leiSer yn eu llygeit).” He has been 
credited also with a number of mythological poems 
which have never been adequately studied of trans- 
lated. Some may possibly be by him. Others perhaps 
are tlie l)’rics of a prose tale somewhat like the late 
Romance of Taliesin; Lady Guest's translation is 
from an i8th c. e.\-pansion of this. 'Still other poems 
that pass under his name are obviously compositions 
of the monastic or bardic schools of the later Middle 
Ages. 

J. Morris-Jones, T., in Y Cymmrodor, 28, 

1918. 

J. J. P. 

T’ao Cn’iEN (Chinese, 372-427 a.d.), better 
■ known as T’ao Y'uan-ming, is the greatest of all 
nature-poets of China. He wrote less than 100 lyric 
poems, yet every piece is a gem. His long prose- 
poem Kvei Cliu Lai Tzu (The Return, or Home- 
ward. Bound') and several short poems are known to 
every school boy, and have become subjects of popu- 
lar Chinese paintings. His philosophy of life is set 
forth not only in verse but also in prose, of wliich 
the masterpiece is the Dirge on his own Death. The 
simplicity of his way of living and of his style of 
WTiting is awe-inspiring, and at the same time soul- 
searching. Small wonder that he is regarded as “the 
most harmonious product of Chinese ^ture.” 

Lin Yutang, The Importance of Living 
(N. Y.), 1937J A. Waley, r7o Chinese 
Poems (N. Y.), 1922; The Temple and 
Other Poems (N. Y.j, 1923. 

S. C. L. 

T’ao Yuan-riinc. See T’ao Ch’ien. 

Tasso, Touquato (Italian, r 544-95), has been 
termed by Symbnds 'the genius of the transition 
from the Renaissance to the Counterreformation.’ 
Endowed with axceptional personal and poetic sen- 
sitinty, and educated extensively in classical and 
modem literature, he began his literary career tvith 
the short epic Rinaldo (r 560-63). While attached 
to the Este court at Ferrara, he composed the pastoral 
play Aminta (1573) and his epic of the Crusades, 
the Gerusalemme Liberate Qerusalein Delivered, 
1570-75). From this time on, reh'gious scruples 
and a futile revolt against court life deranged Tasso’s 
overly sensitive mind; but in lucid periods he com- 
posed a number of dialogues, an unsuccessful re- 
vision of his great epic under the title Gerusalemme 
Conquistata, and a creation epic 11 Mondo Creato. 
The split in Tasso’s personality is evident in his 
work; the religious and epic aspects of the Liberate 
are hardly successful, and it is in the Aminta and 
the idyllic and romantic scenes of the Liberate that 


hw^essentially hedonistic and lyrical genius is at its 


y HI 


• 100 

R. A. H. Tr. 


Tassoni, Alessandro (Italian, 1565-1635) was 
one of the most original authors and one of the 
most independent critics of the early Seicento. L 
his Dn erse Thoughts and his CoLiderations of 
^ attacked, often with more 

wgor than discnminatiou’ not only academic classi- 
cism but also the over-venerated classics themselves, 
such as Petrarch and Homer. Tassoni’s love of argu- 
ment and contradiction led him often to e.xcesrive 
independence, but also to frequent keen critical per- 
ception. His mock-epic The Rape of the Bucket 
(.1615-22), begun as an attack on his personal 
enemies, became a satire on serious chivalric ro- 
mance in general, and was the prototime of many 
similar poems in Italy and other countries (Boileau, 
Le Liitnn; Pope, Rape of the Lock). 

J. (hooper Walker, Memoirs of A. T. (Lon- 
don), 1815. 

R. A. H. Jr. 


TcHERNiHowsKi, Saul (Hebrew, 1873-1944') 
was bom in the Crimea into a cultured family! 
Unlike most of the Hebrew UTiters of the time, he 
received a secular, continental education, rather than 
me conventional Jewish education limited to the 
BiWe and the Talmud. Thus he is first the man and 
then the Jew. As a poet he ranks tvith Bialik. 
Tchernihowski is the poet of nature, of the wide 
spaces, of rivers, of mountains. His tender love 
poems introduced a new note into Hebrew poetry, 
that of the natural e.\pression of a young and ardent 
soul. As a Jew, he rebels against the dd tradition, 
the Judaism of religion and ethics. He belittled the 
Jewry of books, and sought a generation of strong 
and free Jews attached to the soil, appreciative of 
beauty and nature. Tchernihowski introduced a new 
medium of speech into Hebrew and enriched its 
vocabular)’. He translated many works of foreign 
poets. He wrote a biography of Immanuel of Rome,’' 
and some short stories. Being a physician by pro- 
fession, he assisted in the compiling of a Hebrew 
medical dictionary. 

S. Spiegel, Hebrew Reborn (N. Y.), 1930. 

L. A. 


Tegnee, Esaias (Sw'edish, 1782-1846), after a 
childhood of poverty, was helped by a wealthy fam- 
ily; became professor of aesthetics, then Greek and, 
in 1824, Bishop of Viixjo. His first poems (1799) 
are influenced especially by Schiller; but the patri- 
otic ode, Sven (1811), his contemporaries regarded 
as a Swedish Marseillaise, and Tegner became at 
once the national poet of Sw'eden. Having joined 
Gotiska forbundet, a society for the promotion of 
interest in Sw'edi.sh antiquity and the old Nordic 
ideals, he used old Nordic themes for his poems, as 
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the epic cycle, Frithiofs saga (1825), often men- 
tionca as Sweden’s national epos. Some of his poems 
from this period express his political ideas; in others 
he used historical themes CKotl II, 1818; Axel, 
1822). Tlie idyl Nattvarsbamen was written in 
hexameter C1820). Tegndr suffered from melan- 
cholia, and for a time was forced to seek care in a 
hospital for the insane. After his recovery hp wrote 
another idyl in hexameter, Kronbriiaen (The 
Crowitcd Bride'), Tegndr is not only one of Swe- 
den’s greatest poets but was unsurpassed as an 
orator and ■writer of letters. 

E. Wrangel, T. i Lund, I-II, 1932; The 
Children of the Lord's Supper, trans. 
H. W. Longfellow; Frithiofs Saga, 
trans. W. L. Blackley (N. Y.), 1914- 

A. W. 


Teiuesa de Jesus, Saint (Spanish 1515-S2) jj 
the ^eat -visionary introspectionist and mystic of the 
Spanish Counterreformation. Her combined con- 
templative and active life led to the reformation of 
the Carmelite Order and the founding of nunv 
convents. Her Autobiography and her Inner Conk 
(1588) develop new concepts of mystical progress 
With unique clarity, she heaps up symbols; allt 
gories, comparisons, metaphors, to interpret spiritual 
experiences, with her oivn terminology reaching out 
to the ineffable. Her basic idea was to live as thoueh 
there were but she and God. Her Spanish is conver- 
sational, full of rich and native humor; she is one 
of the best talkers in literature. 

R. Hoomaert, St. T. in her Writings (Lon- 
don), 1931. 

H. A. H. 


Tennvson, Alfred, Lord (English, 1809-92), 
supreme interpreter of the complex life of the Vic- 
torian era, spoke not only for himself hut for his 
age and nation, their feelings, struggles, aspirations. 
He consciously prepared hunself for a great role; 
sensitive to criticism, he labored to perfect his chosen 
art. Tennyson touched every subject of interest to 
his times. As poet laureate, he brought poetry nearer 
to national life than it had been since the days of 
Shakespeare. His Idylls of the King, though not so 
great as Malory’s Mort d' Arthur, revived the Ar- 
thurian theme in a manner that wakened national 
interest. In Memoriam, an elegy on the death of 
Arthur Hallam, is felt to be more personal and sym- 
pathetic than other elegies, with reachings toward 
the universal. Tennyson, though not a profound 
thinker, is a master of verbal melody. His romantic 
spirit, his love of nature, his almost perfect work- 
manship, rank him -with the foremost English poets. 

H. Tennyson, A., Lord T.: a Memoir. 

F. F. M. 


, .Terence' (Publius Terentius Afer; Roman, ca. 
195-159 B.c.) by his adaptation of Greek comedies 
to please the polite society of Rome serves as a link 
between, the so-called New Comedy of the 4th c. 
and that of his o-wn day. In an extant epigram 
Julius Caesar called him half-seriously "a nalved 
Menander.” This statement may be interpreted both 
as adverse criticism and as a compliment. Because 
of the rather extensive ^ps in our Imowledge of the 
Greek Nevv Comedy, critics are divided in their 
opinions as to Terence’s originality. The nth c. 
.nun, Hroswitha, used his plays as models for her 
dramatization of stories of Christian martyrs. During 
the Revival of Letters, notably in France, Terence’s 
6 plays were eagerly read and imitations both in 
Latin and in the. various European languages were 
everywhere composed. 

G. Norwood, Plautus and ' T. (N. Y.), 
. ■ 1932; The Art of T. (N, Y.), 1932. 

. - J. J.'S. 


Tevfik Fikret (Turkish, 1867-1915) was one 
of the most popular poets of this century, and fa- 
mous as the editor of the weekly journal Servefi 
.Funun during the New Literature (Edebiyati 
Jedide) period. He created a new language of 
poetry, and made new rules for rhyme on the prin- 
ciple that rhyme is intended for the ear rather than 
the eye. Whereas the older-poetry made each verse 
a unit in meaning, Fikret made the sentiment run 
through the whole poem or at least several verses. 
He also introduced the sonnet. His great work is the 
collection of poems called Rubabi Shikeste (The 
Broken Lute). One of his famous poems, Sis 
(Mist), was directed against the despotic rule of 
Abdul Hamid. In recent years his fame has suffered, 
partly due to the presence in his poems of many 
unusual Persian and Arabic words, thus putting him 
out of tune with the present-day tendency torvard 
Turldfication. 

J. K. B. 

Thackeray, William -Makepeace (English, 
1811-63), prolific novelist of the Victorian age, was 
a consummate satirist. He sought his material in the 
dubs and dra-rving rooms, exposing the shams of 
sodety and the -vulgarity of snobs. At once a satirist 
and a sentimentalist, he worked with a refinement 
that did not make for poprdarity. His style was emi- 
nently the man; its variety and range were precisely 
that of his own thought. The objective and impar- 
tial nature of his character drawing is dearly illus- 
trated in Vanity Fair, reriiarkable for its subtle an- 
alysis. His prose is endowed -svith a flexibility respon- 
sive to every demand. - ' 

A. Trollope, Life of T. 

F. F. M. , 

THEOCHixas (Greek, b.'ca. 300 b.c.) established 
pastoral poetry as a literary form. His life -was 
in Sicily, Alexandria, and Cos, but the "Arcadia^ 
of his idylls is Sidly and southern Italy. ’Theocritus 
rustics are more concerned ivith love and song than 
with their flocks and livelihood but, despite some 
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Alexandrian artificiality of treatment, the warm, 
sunny days in groves and on the hillsides live in the 
poems; As well as writing idylls, Theocritus com- 
posed dramatic sketches, of whicli the most vivacious 
(No. XV)~presents two chattering ladies of Alex- 
andria on their way to the /festival of Adonis. His 
poetry found many imitators in his own and the 
. Roman period and won renewed popularity during 
the Renaissance. 

P. Legrande, Etude sur T. (Paris), 1898. 

C.A.H. 

Tiieodoue Studites (Byzantine, 759-826), ahhot 
■ of the celebrated monastery of Studion at Constan- 
tinople and master, of the epigram, rendered glorious 
scrsice to orthodoxy, the religious vocation, and 
Bj-zantine Literature. Foremost among the defenders 
of images, the sanctity of marriage, and ecclesiastical 
supremacy in faith and morals, he wrote some of the 
best polemic against iconoclasm and the adulterous 
union of Constantine VI. Creator of a new monastic 
organization that still governs tlie Greek and Slavic 
cloisters, he composed two remarkable treatises on 
asceticism. Great and Small Catcchesis. Many of his 
private letters, nerving his correspondents against 
persecution and consoling them, arc pearls of epis- 
tolography. His poetry consists c.xclusively of reli- 
gious epigrams that breathe a charming 'Simplicity, a 
deep love of God, an all-embracing ardor for the 
cause ever nearest to his heart, the spirituality of 
himself and his monks; ho neglects no one from the 
abbot to the shoemaker and bcU-ringer. The orig- 
inality of his subjects, his sincerity and genuine 
feeling. - restored to Bj'zantine literature the only 
genre in which it ever excelled, the 'epigram. Thrice 
e-xiled for his convictions, St. Theodore Studites is 
one of the noblest and most wanning personalities 
in B}'zantinc literature. 

M. J. H. 

Theodoret, Bishop of.Cjorus in Syria (Greek, ca. 
393-460), was the last great representative of the 
School of Antioch and one of the most prolific 
authors of the Eastern Church— e.xcgetc, orator, apol- 
ogist, theologian,' historian, letter writer. Of his 
works, it wall suffice to, mention: Eroiiisfes sett 
folymorphtis, a dialogue betw’cen a beggar (repre- 
senting Monophysitism) and a Catholic; Graccorwn 
affccliotiiim ciiratio, the last and perhaps the most 
beautiful of ancient Christian apologies addressed to 
tlie pagans — more than 100 pagan writers are dted; 
his orations on Providence, very carefully composed 
from the viewpoint of style; a collection of more 
than 500 letters, of which 230 are extant, distin- 
Mished for their style and one of the most valuable 
nistorical sources for his age; finally, his best knowoi 
work, the Ecclesiastical History, covering the period 
from 323 to 428 A.D., and deserving of a more favor- 
able jud^ent than it has received in the past from 
many scholars. Thcodorct’s style is clear and pleas- 


ing_ and he shows a fine sense of form Photius 
praised *^Attic beauty and purity of his diction. 

O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirch- 
lichen Lrt^atnr, IV, standard 2d ed. 
(hreiburg im Breisgau), 1924. 

M. R. P. M. 
See France, 


IHOMAS WiiiiAM, "Ishvyn” (Welsh, 1832-78) 

but ““ster who preached wdth succ is 

rr/c 14- of periodi- 

rals. His long i»em TT,e Storm has sometfeng of 

Wordsworth m it; like Wordsworth, he is very un- 
m-en. His two joots on Night, one in the strict 
meters and one m the ftee, express the idea that God 
IS best felt through the starry heavens, and that 
through the day it is the world that speaks,” while 
night makes the world .be silent and makes Etemitv 
speak through the stars.” ^ 

Ow’en M. Edwards, Gwaith Barddonol I. 
(Wrexham), 1897. 

J- J. P. 


Thomas a Kempis (1380-1471), a Brother of 
the Common Schools in Holland, is best knovsoi as 
author of the Latin Imitation of Christ. The sim- 
plicity and calmness of the man shines through the 
woTK. His constsnt insistence is on humility, pa- 
ticnce, obedience, the siveetness of the inner Iffe, 
and the royal destinv of those that follow the Cross. 
The book has probably had more effect on the 
spiritual life of succeeding centuries than any other 
book e.xcept the Bible. It has been translated into at 
least 50 languages and has gone through 6,000 edi- 
tions. It is written in rhythmical prose often ap- 
proaching poetry in its sublimity. At the dawn of 
tlie Renaissance, Kempis is still imbued with the 
other-worldly, spiritual ideals that animated Gregory 
the Great at the daivn of the hCddle Ages. 

S. Kettlewell, T. n K. and the Brothers of 
the Common Schools (London), 1882. 

E. A. Q. 


Thomson, James (English, 1700-48), was a 
forerunner of the romantic movement. His fame 
rests on The Seasons and The Castle of Indolence. 
The Seasons, ivritten in blank verse, was the first 
long poem in which the interest centered in nature 
instead of man. Although the style was ornate and 
rhetorical, and the vocabulary liighly Latinized, 
Thomson wrote as a genuine lover of nature. The 
Castle of Indolence, in the Spenserian stanza, has a 
certain sensuousness in the descriptions and magic 
in single phrases and stanzas w'hich give Thomson’s 
work a romantic quality in a classical background. 

G. C. Macaulay, J. T. 
F. F. M. 


Thoraeensen, Bjakni (Icelandic, 1786-1841), 
came, as a student at the University of Copenhagen, 
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• under the influence of the Danish poet Oehlen- 
schlager, leader of the Romantic Movement in Den- 
mark, and in turn introduced Romanticism into Ice- 
landic poetry. Nevertheless, Thorarensen owed still 
more to ancient Icelandic poetry, in particular the 
Eddie poems. He not only frequently uses the old 
verse forms, but succeeds exceptionally well in re- 
producing the spirit of the old poems. He is more 
concerned with the thought-content than with the 
form of his poetry. Vigor, penetration, and rich 
imagery characterize his best poems. He wrote much 
occasional poetry, and his obituary pieces are both 
powerful and original. His love poems and patriotic 
poems are also outstanding; one of the latter, Eld- 
gamla Isafold, written during his Copenhagen days, 
still remains popular. 

R. Beck, "B. T. — Iceland’s Pioneer Roman- 
ticist,” in Scandinavian Studies and 
Notes, XV, 1938; Icelandic Poems and 
Stories (Princeton & N. Y.), 1943. 

R. B. 

Thordabson, Sighvatr (Icelandic, 995-1045), 
the court poet and devoted friend of King Olaf 
Haraldsson (Saint Olaf) and mentor to his son, 
King Magnus, tvas endowed with both an uncom- 
monly attractive personality and genuine though not 
particularly vigorous poetic spirit. His several poems 
dealing with the heroic achievements of King Olaf 
are significant, not least the one lamenting the king’s 
death. His most important and unique poem is, 
however, his BersogUsvtsur (^Outspoken Verses'), 
written as a reprimand to King Magnus and re- 
markable for its sane frankness, which so impressed 
the young king that he mended his ways. Sighvatr’s 
poetry is roontaneous; simple in language, and re- 
fined, not feast his beautiful and well-wrought indi- 
vidual stanzas. 

Lee M. Hollander, The Sludds (Princeton 
& N, Y.), 1945. 

R. B. 

Thordarson, Thorbergur (Icelandic, b. 1889), 
whose literary production is as large as it is varied, 
has shown rare and remarkable mastery of all types 
of Icelandic style, from the loftiest to the most 
ludicrous. He established himself as a master-stylist 
with his first work, Bref til Ldru QLetter to Laura, 
1924) and has increasingly revealed his mastery in 
that field in numerous essays and more extensive 
works. His autobiographical writings are notable for 
their cultural-historical importance. Because of his 
radical social and literary views, this brilliant satirist 
has frequently been the center of controversies, hut 
his influence upon many of the leading Icelandic 
writers of the day is far-reaching. 

S. Einarsson, T. T. fimmtugur (Reykja- 
vik), 1939. 



Thoreau, Henry David (U. S. A., 1817-^2) 
called by Emerson a "bachelor of nature, ’’-put 
practice the concepts advocated by his fdlow Tran- 
scendentalists, shocking New England with a vision 
made whole tvith deed, and a "passive resistance” 
to formal institutions (Civil Disobedience, 1849) 
Leaving his beloved Concord rarely after graduating 
from Harvard, he plied his several trade skills only 
when necessary, and devoted his time to living fully 
and recording in his Journal (14 v., r9o6) con- 
stant search for values. Individual spiritual freedom 
—concomitant with personal moral restraint— com- 
pletely ounveighed for him materialistic, conven- 
tional comforts and wealth, or Life without Principle 
(1863). The Maine Woods (1864), Cape Cod 
(1865), and A Yankee in Canada (1866) are post-' 
humous supplements to his more famous prose 
works. His Poems of Nature were published in 
1895, and Collected Poems in 1943. His most 
memorable work (Walden, or Life in the Woods- 
1854) records with sensitivity his impressions dur- 
ing Uvo years (1845-7) spent in a hut ty Walden 
Pond. 

H. S. Canhy, 'T. (Boston), 1939. 

E.C.S. 


Thorgilsson, Aei (Icelandic, 1067-1148), is 
"credited with having laid the foundations of Ice- 
landic historical literature,” and therefore occupies a 
central position in the history of Icelanic" fetters 
generally. His Islendingahok (The Book of the 
Icelanders), which admirably summarizes the early 
history' of Iceland, was the first historical work writ- 
ten in Icelandic. It has been justly styled "a model 
of historical method,” and.constituted a sound form- 
dation for later Icelandic historical writing. Sense 
of proportion, conscientious use of sources, and 
above aU rare love of truth characterize Ari’s work. 
New evidence has lately been brought forth in sup- 
port of the idea that he is the author of the remark- 
ahle work Landndmahdk, on the colonization of 
Iceland. 

H. Hermannsson, ed. and trans. The Book 
of the Icelanders (Ithaca, N. Y.), 1930. 

R. B. 


Thoroddsen, Jon (Icelandic, 1819-68), the'pio- 
neer novelist of Iceland, wrote two notable novels, 
Piltur og stulka (Lad and Lass, 1850), and Madtir 
og hotta (Man and Wife, 1871), the latter unfor- 
tunately incomplete. Both are, however, character- 
ized by vivid and truthful portrayal of Icelandic 
country life, and great narrative slcQl. He succeeds 
admirably in characterization, -his hooks presenting 
a whole gallery of sharply individualized flesh and 
blood creatures. His spontaneous humor adds bright- 
ness and color to the story; his style, dearly influ- 
enced by the Icelandic sagas, is concise and vigorous. 
His lyric poems are less significant, hut they ate 
smooth and graceful, enlivened by his fine humor, 
and some of them still remain popular, especially his 


R. B. 
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iainum peat°Ia£Sr”'| 

(0 toaly Arfo NovaUa, ," 

in New Rewei;-, 

Vol. X, 1887.' R. B. 

„ost P®“=^S c^ed maturity k the time of Ae 
tonans. realizine the disintegiating 

Peloponnesian and. 

eff^t that the -as ha^nget 

traditions o G 'j^ucydides broke from &e 

?!nirSon of &eek historiography to concave 
Ionic tra spirit of 5th a rationalism, and to 

it hi a ilelhat reflected in some measme the 
wnte It in ^ Greek prose of the technical mno- 

introducnon into Greek prOp Thucydides 

r“°ohtfrare pow« of analysis, impartiality, sound 
^"^™L”nd^n ability to vvrite grippmg nana- 
judgment, an p ^ model of histoncal wnt- 

rifle brLJt blame from the literary aitics. 

; ^ , f. Finley, T. (Camhndge, I94a- 

Tieck- Lodwig CGerman, I773”t853l)> ^as the 
t. • rinriont Creative writer of the German Roman- 
SS, the inventor of the watchword of German 

Tomantidrin "the moon-iUumined magic night. He 

his'hand at virtually aU the literary genres, in- 
cluding translation and liLary criti^. ^ 

“ aQsndated with the well-knonm Geman 

mnslation of Shakespeare, although he acted only as 
£ His dramas are historically important, but 
iiitrinsically secondary adiiev^ents. A 
U his 'art novel/ Franz Stenjhalds Travels Ci79 )» 

. ■ l ^S love k medieval art, Durer, and 16th c. 

Nuremberg, medieval religious faith, and 
' are happily blended. His crowning achievement are 
PussZbooIs Ct797), in which ^e niakes bnlhant 
use of the literary device of romantic 
the well-known fairy tale, into literary satire, an 
his novellci. These are of j^'o 
im-elle preceding 1821, as 
fivo?") rvith its nature demonism; and me 
more it^listic, discursive novelle, as The 
. of Life (1837D, a charming storj., in wk^ Ti«k 
plays in romantically ironic feshion with the back 
™und of realistic life. Tiecks wntmgs, p^cidai y 
Tose of his earlier period, had considerable i^u- 
ence not only on German r^tera, but 
lame in France, Gogol in Russia, ^ 
and Carlyle in England, and Longfellow, Poe, and 

Hamhome in America. 

E. H. Zeydel, L. T., the German Boman- 

ticist, 1935- P. M. 

Tirso de Molina (Spanish, 1584-1648), of ke 
Lope de Vega-^ school, gave the first Don )van 
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drama to World literature. Interested in metaphysical 
problems, he wrote the well-known drama of grace 
and free will, The Man Condemned for Mistrust. 

A radical theorist, he dismisses Aristotle's rules in 
favor of the romantic drama. He uses his technically 
clever plots for plays, novels, and short stories; but_ 
with so few personal traits that the attribution of 
certain plays to him is unverified. 

A. H. Bushee, 3 Centuries of T. (O.xford 
& Phila.), 1939. 

H. A. H. 

Tjopole from Kvine (Nonvegian, fl. ca. 900); 
leading poet at the court of King Harald the Fair- 
haired. Known principally for his genealogical poem, 
YngUngalal, written in honor of the king’s cousin 
Ragnvald, but giring the history of the royal fam- 
ily. Such genealogical poems are among the earliest 
recorded w'orks of literary merit in the Scandinavian 
North. Tjodolf also wrote the famous shield poem, 
Hmistlong, in which he interprets the imagery that 
according to pagan warrior custom had been en- 
graved upon a renowned battleshield. Tjodolf s his- 
torical knowledge and his mythological interpreta- 
tions make him an early pioneer among the royal 
bards. He was also a significant chieftain, owning 
large estates in Kvinesdal in Agder, southern Nor- 
way. His poetic style is, in the manner of bis tune, 
characterized by omateness and the abundant use of 
metaphor. 

Finnur Jonsson, SkjaJdedigtmng, 4 %• 
(Copenhagen), ipia-U! Den oldnorske 
og oldislandske litteraturs historic, 2d 
ed., 3 V. (Copenhagen), 1920-^. ^ 


Tolstoy, Comrf Leo Nikolayevich (Russian, 
1828-1910) was an outstanding Bgiiieof the 19^ 
c. From childhood he showed m his bfe and writ- 
ings the conflict between his desires 
edge of the right, but writh both sides of the 
raked to the highest degree. No one h^ yet cleared 
Ae rirange eni|na whiai he offers: wAetler he was 
f profound pa^n yearning to be a Christian or a 
si/cere Christian swept astray by Ae appetites k 
Ae flesh. He was forever tom by contradictory 
He was a rationalist trying to prove ^uon- 
alism or perhaps an irrationalist trying to irration- 
S toff inm reason. He veamed for a gen^ 

Serirof aU Aings and at tte s^e 
^ 1 » - D-nv Dsrsonsl contscts. From 

SrSfiS smn! ClilWlMoS. rote™ Ic rondonKjt 
te route! «o!> , „„„ „ 

k. »te . I.»g “'“fl?! S 
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norm of human life unattainable ideals. Almost all 
of his great characters, as Olenin in The Cossack, 
Pierre Bezuhhov in War and Peace, and Levin in 
Anna Karenina, show us Tolstoy’s own struggles to 
decide on the meaning of the good life. They reveal 
his marvelous gift of pieturing sympathetically a 
society which in other moods he despises. None as 
he can picture the impulsive individual who follows 
the force of his natural instincts and wins through 
to his goal without conscience, without remorse; and 
none can so picture the tortures of the individual 
whose conscience is constantly warning him of his 
mistahes. After the emotional crisis of the 1870’s, 
his ethical and rational theories drove him from art; 
but again and again he reverted to his former man- 
ner. He was a master of contradictions; yet he was 
one of the foremost Russian authors, and in his 
presentation of Russian life he has never been sur- 
passed. 

A. Maude, L. T. (London), 1918; M. 
Gorky, Recollections of T., 1920; Naza- 
roff, T., an Inconstant Genius. 

C. A.M. 


Tousseul, Jean (Olivier Degee; Belgian, 1890- 
1944), dreamed of being a school teacher spreading 
.love of peace and charity toward the humblest of 
nature’s children. He has told his own story in Le 
Poime de la Terre et des Hommes, Intent on the 
legend and history of his country, he is in one sense 
a regionalist, but in his village seeks a microcosm; 
his vision embraces mankina. Stark simplicity of 
language and plot characterizes his work. With all 
his gentleness,, he describes himself as a “revolu- 
tionary in my own fashion,” but in his crusade for 
the hrnnble oppressed, he coimsels passive resistance. 
He lived by his pen — an all but impossible gamble 
in Belgium — and won the admiration of the best 
critics of his country. His work is almost evenly 
divided between collections of stories, novels and 
volumes of reminiscence. In these latter he acknowl- 
edges himself a man beaten by life’s turmoil and 
•trymg to escape. Like Rousseau he seeks consolation 
in nature. His cyclic novel, ]ean Claramhaux, has 
been translated into English. 

D&ire Denuit, J. T., I’Homme et I'Oeuvre 
(Brussels), 1945. 


J.-A. G. 

Thoelstra, PrrEE Jelles (Frisian, 1860-1930), 
was the greatest figure in the Frisian romantic re- 
vival at the end of the- 19th c. Though he spent 
most- of his life as leader of the Social Democratic 
Party of the Netherlands and was a man of letters 
for' only a comparatively short time, his contributioii 
to Frraan literature was of the greatest. After his 
education as a law student, he founded the periodi- 
cal For Hottse arid Horne (1888), which in fresh- 
ness and literary standards immediately excelled the 
popidaf magazine Plain and Straight. Piter Jelles, 
as he is commonly known among his countrymen, in 
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the year 1909 published his Harvest, a .volume of 
verse which in spiritual quality arid lyric grace was 
at that time probably surpassed only by Gvsbert 
Japiks’ Frisian Poetry of 1668. 

J. Pieberiga, Koarte Skiednis fen de Frysle 
Skriftekennisse (Dokkum), 1939. 

. B. J. F. 

Ts’ao, Lady. See Pan Chao! 

Tsubouchi Shoyo (Yuzo, Japanese, 1859-1935) 
was an eminent dramatist arid authority on English 
literature. His name is associated with the injection 
of realism into the traditional Khkiiki. He critidzed 
Kahuki dramas, including those of Chikamatsu, as 
being fantastic, and tried to create a new school of 
historical playwriting. In Kiri Hitoha (_A~ Ledf of 
Paulovmia; 1896) his ideas were realized with great 
success. In 1906, he started an ambitious attempt to 
reform the popiJar drama of Japan by the introduc- 
tion of Western masterpieces! To this end, he began 
training actors for the production of Shake^eare’s 
plays, the first to be presented being The Merchant 
of - Venice and Hamlet, although neither of them 
was successful. In r928, Tsubouchi completed the 
entire translation of Shakespeare’s works which hh ■ 
had started in r907. As an essayist, he opened the 
eyes of contemporary novelists by the publication of 
an essay, Shdsetsu Shinzui (Fssence of the Novel), 
r885, which emphasized the importance of an aha- • 
lytical depiction of human nature and attempted to 
minimize the value of morality as an essential part' 
of the theme.' 

Fujimura, Tsukufu, Nippon Bungaku . 

Daijiten (Copiprehensive Dictionary of 
■ Japanese Literature; Tokyo), r93’4. 

. ' - ■ ' Y. U. . 


Tu Fu (Chinese, yiz-yyo), a poet of highest 
rank, often mentioned as the equal of Li Po. At 
the age of r 5, Tu Fu acquired a brilliant reputation 
as a precocious youth, but he failed at the public 
examination for the first literary degree. He then 
devoted himself to poetry as a profession, and later 
won the attention of the emperor and his contem- 
poraries. After varied experiences as an official at' 
the court arid in the provinces, he gave up his gov- 
ernmental position and wandered about, living a 
life of adventure, suffering intensely at the hands , 
of vacillating fortime. This 'accounts for the under- 
tone of sadness in his poetical work. His writings 
were collected and published imder the tide Tu- 
Knng Pu Chi (The Collected Works of the Secret- 
tary of Works Tu). , . 

■ F. Ayscough, T. F., The Autobiography of 
A Chinese Poet (Boston & London), 


1928. 


S. C. L. 


Tuduk Aeed (Welsh,- fl. ca. 1480-1530) was a 
nephew of Dafydd ab Edmwnd and one of the last . 
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of the great poets of , the ^'wydd period. At an 
eisteddfS held at Caeiwys m he received 

tlie bardic chair for his codification of the rules of 
cynghanedd, and these "rul« of Tudur Aled” have 
remained standard down to die present day except 
for a few points on which they were misunderstood 
by writers of the 19th c. He has poems of praise, 
poems of ashing, and elerfes of the usual type. His 
^■e poems, apparendy, he does not take too seri- 
ously. He was on the Lancastrian side, but he 
believed the War of the Roses was fought for a 
bad' cause, and he decried strife between families. 
He was the first to introduce into Welsh the idea 
of "die wheel of Society”: Peace, Wealth, War, and 
Poverty following each other in endless succession, 
each givino rise to the next. He was a competent 
craftsman, *hut he knew also how to write lines that 
haunt the memory. His elegy on Dafydd ah Edmwhd 
be^nSj/The hand of God has slain the muse, Slain 
the sotd of all the ancient learning (Daw Ddmv a 
fu’n Badd awen, Lladd enaid holl ddwned hen).” 
Of Robert an Sion he writes, "Dead man, the 
maiden loves The earth of thy grave for thy sake 
(Y gwt marw, e gar motwj’n. Ddaear dy fedd, er dy 
ivryn).’' He is one of the most quotable of poets. 

T. Gwynn Jones, Gwaith T. A., 2 v. 

CCaidiff), 1926. 

J. J.P. 

Tung Po. See Su Shih. 

, Totgenev, Ivan Sergeyevich (Russian, 1818- 
83), was the most western of all Russian novelists. 
A hitter foe of serfdom, he nonetheless admired the 
• cultured life on the big estates as it was lived before 
the emancipation; yet he followed the changes in 
the temper of the younger generation. His heroes 
(e.xcept for the nihilist Bazarov in Fathers and Chil- 
dren) are mainly young men of good family who 
distinctly feel their obligations to their unfortunate 
brothers. His heroines are far stronger characters, 
ready to sacrifice themselves for a cause in which 
they believe. All of his characters ate delightful per- 
sons with whom we should he glad to • associate; 
this has led to periods of decline in his reputation. 
He was the only one of the great ivriters actively 
interested in the political movements of the day; 
hut he. was always the 19th c. gentleman, in his 
limitations and- his virtues. Yet he had a sense of 
form, and in Russian literature he stands for many 
of those qualities that his younger friend Henry 
James did in American. He and ms characters well 
represented that mixture of idealism and inefficiency 
that was the earmark of large sections of the Russian 
intelligentsia. But of the Russian prose writers he 
was' the greatest artist -in the formal sense of the 
word. ■ - 

A. Yannolinsky, T., 77 m Man, his art 
'and his Age (N. Y.), 1926. 

' C. A. M. 


Uhijind, Ludwig (German, 1787-1862) Sun- 

t ^ w^iration was . 

published an ^tensive collection of “old High and 
I^w Gennan folksongs" from 1844 on) and from 
his studies of German literary history as professor 
of German language and literature at fuhingen 
Literature and Legend, 8 v., 
1865-68). He also attempted to write historical 
dramas but was not successful in this genre. 

S. L. S. 


UNAxruNo, Miguel de (Spanish, 1864-1936). 
eclMUe, arbitrary, but fascinating popular philos- 
opher, sujroorted^ at^ the same time indiridualism, 
humanitarianism, personal immoTtality, a 
European and a traditional Spain. Spanish youth 
found eternal ideals of Spain in his Life of Don 
Quixote and Sancho (1903) and his Tragical Senti- 
ment of Life (1913), Like Santaj-ana, he sought in 
his OTOi person to take on the fight against material- 
ism, home in other lands by generations of liberal 
Protestantism. 

Arthur VViUis, Espaiia y U. (N. Y.), 1938. 

H. A. H. 


Undset, Sigwd (Norwegian, b. 1882), the great- 
est literary figure of contemporary Nonvay. Her 
father was a professor of archaeology’ in the Univer- 
sity of Oslo; she herself, a renowned student of the 
Christian Middle Ages in Europe. Her mother came 
from a Danish family. During the recent war Fru 
Undset endeared herself to Norwegians and Danes 
alike, because of the intense loyalty she showed 
toward these countries in their struggle for eidstcnce. 
As a hterary artist she reached monumental propor- 
tions in the historical novels, Kristin Lavransdatler, 
1920-1922, and Tlie Master of Hestviken, 1925- 
r927. In addition to massive historical landscapes 
and intimate community descriptions, she pves in 
her works full length portraits of men and women 
struggling through the y’ears of life, to find no ade- 
quate satisfaction until their souls rest in God. Her 
style is broad without much concern for the gentle 
gracefulness of romanticism, hut it has a cummatire 
power and a graphic authenticity that enable the 
reader to cross boundaries and rise to a view of the 
distant hills of the eternal. She was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1928. 

Just Bing, S. U. (Oslo), 1924; H. A. 

Larsen, S. U. (N. Y.), 1929. 

T. J. 

Valeiu, JaAN (Spanish, 1827-1905), "the last 
humanist," urban, elegant, aloof novelist of psycho- 
logical illusions. Student of Spanish mystics,^ he 
takes pleasure in finding beneath divine aspirations 
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the helpless xactim of a camal love. He writes with 
refined subtlct}', as in his first novel of this type, the 
famous Pepita Jimenez C1874). An elegant and 
limpid style pervades his work. 

Romero Mendoza, Don J. V. ([Madrid), 


Valery, Paul CFrench, h. rSyi), poet, mathe- 
matician, philosopher, is one of France’s outstanding 
contemporarj' men of letters. A follower of Mallarme 
in -verse (his The Young Fate, 1917; The Cemetery 
hy the Sea, 1920; Charms, 1922), he turned his 
mind to higher subjects than the master had, treat- 
ing the great problems of being and destiny. His 
works in prose are more accessible: Introduction to 
the Method of Leonardo da Vinci (1895); An Eve- 
ning with M. Teste, in which he analyzes the 
‘superior being' who is brought to sterility by his 
assion for analysis; Enpalinos Ci 92 - 3 )> are in the 
nest tradition of French belles-lettres. But it is as 
abstract thinker, not as stylist, that Valery has 
■meaning for us: he represents a necessary tendency 
in the modem world — the return to logic and to 
reason, to the old disciplines of the mind, in the 
attempt to find a solution to the urgent moral prob- 
lems. 


Not the Low, 1936), and finally turned n 
writing plays (Den heliga familjen. The Holy 
Family, 1932). where his expressionistic tcchniqu" 
became a genuine asset. He died in an acddmi” 
and everyone that follows Vamlund’s slow bul 
gradual development gets the impression that he 
still had his best years before him. 

H. Ablenius, Arhctarcn i svensk dikthw 

A. W. 

Varro, M. Terentius (Roman, 116-27 B.c.), 
followed the tradition of encyclopedic learning inau- 
gurated by Greek scholars in Alexandria over a 
century before. Varro was eager to gather into sev- 
eral scores of volumes information of widely differ- 
ent nature. He compiled a volume On the Liihi 
Language; one in dialogue form On Agriculture 
influenced the didactic poem of Virgil dealing \rith 
the same subject. His most important worn on 
ancient Italian cults and customs- are lost for the 
most part, but the information contained therein 
furnished excellent material for the Church Fathers 
in their long fight against paganism. 

J. W. Duff, A Literary History of Rome, I 
(N. Y,), 1932. 

J. J- s. 


R. Michaud, Modern Thought and Litera- 
ture in France (N. Y.3, 1934! 

R. J. N. 

Van de Woestijne, Karel (Belgian, 1878- 
1929), at first a journalist, later an oflBdal and pro- 
fessor of literature at the University of Ghent, is one 
of the greatest lyric poets of our times. He had no 
other subject but his own tortured ego, his fight be- 
tween mind and matter. He ex-pressed this intellec- 
tual adventure in highly ornate lyrical verse, that, as 
years went by, became more and more religious. At 
the end of his life, he wrote some short sarcastic 
lyrics, based on folk themes, that have a brutal 
beauty. His poetry was highly baroque at times; 
often it was poignant and deeply moving. His art 
is autumnal and grave, sensual and mystic altogether. 
Since the Middle Ages no greater poet has lived in 
Flanders. 

Clark Stillman, The Flemish Poet K. van 
de W. in Poet Lore (Boston), 1941. 

J.-A. G. 

. Varnlund, Rudolf (Swedish, 1900-45), was 
bom in Stockholm. His backgroimd was proletarian. 
He worked in the printing office of a daily paper. 
Before he began his career as a writer he traveled 
around Eiuope and received, perhaps, his deepest 
impression froin Germany. His first book was a 
collection of short stories — Doda vianniskor (Dead 
People, 1924). In the foUotving years he published 
many short stories and several novels (Vandrare till 
intet. Wanderers into Nothing, 1926; Hedntngama, 
sovt icke hava lagen. The Gentiles, 'Which Have 


Vasconcelos, Jose (Mexican, b. 1882), is the 
apostle of culture in Spanish America. As a journalist 
he has exercised a wide cultural influence; as a 
member of the anti-Catholic cabinet of Obregfin, he 
modernized the school system, established close cul- 
tural ties with South America by exchanging dele- 
gations of intellectuals such as Gabriela Mistral, and 
gave great impetus to nationalism through patronage' 
of yoimg writers and artists such as Diego Rivera. 
An unsuccessful candidate fox the presidency, he 
has spent periods of exile in the United States, to 
whose ideals he is hostile. As a sociologist, he had 
great faith in the possibilities of the Indian and 
predicted the evolution of a cosmic race in the 
tropics; as a philosopher, he has broadened Mexican 
thought through many compilations and some orig- 
inal thought; as a writer, he is best known through 
his four-volume autobiography (1935-39)1 ^gin- 
ning with Ulysses the Creole, in which he gives a 
sweeping but intimate picture of the Mexico of his 
era. 

L. A. Sanchez, Historia de la lit. (tnteri- 
cana (Santiago), 1940. 

- J. R. S. 

Vazov, Ivan (Bulgarian, 1850-1921), the first 
Bulgarian professional man of letters, for ovct luty 
years was a recognized master of literature; during 
this time he worked in almost every field to raise 
the standards of the literature and to inttoduce an 
intelligent comprehension of the past, pr^ent, an 
futilre of his country. He was a prolific 
Among his works are Pod.lgotQ (Under the lo’c. 
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1893). a novel of the Bulgarian revolt of 1876, the 
Erst Bul<^an novel to he translated into foreign 
languagis; the poem Epopee na ZaPraveniic (Epic 
oj the Heroes, 1879), a glorification pf the Bulrarian 
leaders before the insurrection; Pesni za Mdkedoniju 
(Songs for Macedonia, 1914); Ne shte zagir.c CU^'e 
rrill not perish, ipao); Legendi pn Tsareccts (Leg- 
ends of Tsarevets, 1920), legends of the Second 
Bulgarian Empire at Timovo; the historical dramas, 
Borislav Ci9°9) Ci 9 it): the comedy 

Mikhalahi chorhadzhi (Ttie rich Mikhaldki, 19x2). 
Almost all of his worli are now accepted as Bid- 
garian masterpieces, and he bids fair to hold high 
esteem, regar^ess of the political future of his 
country. 

Ts. Minkov, I. V., in Bulgarski Pisatcli, 
Vol, W, 1929; D. Shishmanov, Survey 
of Bulgarian Lit., I932.' 

G. A. iM. 

Vega C.\ssid, Lope de CSpanish, 1562-1635), 
was the founder of the great Spanish baroque drama. 
Declaring that the Spaniards’ dramatic interest could 
be satisfied only with the presentation of everything 
from Creation until Doomsday, he wrote for the 
popular, non-Aristotelian stage. His themes are na- 
tional and international, classical and contemporary, 
sacred and profane. Avoiding profound problems, he 
sought tragic or unusual circumstances in ballad and 
folk tradition. He has high command of language, 
rhetoric, and prosody; and with his drama, riemy 
l)’rical qualiries. Outstanding among his plays are 
The Star of Seville and Fuente Orejuna, txath rich 
in democratic sentiment. He is believed to have 
written over a thousand plap, about half of which 
survive. 

K. Vossler, L. de V. tind sein Zeitalter 
Cbltmich), 1932. 

H. A. H. 

Veedeke, Hettmc v.an' CDu^ch, late X2th c.), 
oldest known poet of the Netherlands, bom near 
Maastricht. On request of the Countess of Loon, he 
put the legend of St. Servatius into verse. WTiile 
attached to the court of Cleves, he translated the old 
French Roman d'Eneas. He wrote a number of love 
poems, and had some influence on the development 
of i\h'ddle High German poetry’. 

J. G. 

Velez be Guevasla, Ldxs (Spairish, 1579-1644), 
whose fame tvas long based on his peculiar rogue 
story. The Limping Devil, is now considered the 
originator of the pageant-like literary stage play. His 
baroque views and artistic expression make him the 
forenmner of Calderon.* One of his most effective 
ptriotic dramas is The King is More Important than 
One's Blood. 

Forrest E. Spencer, TJte Dramatic Works 
of L. V'. de G. CBerkelev, Cal.), 1937. 

' H. A. H. 


, was it:z 


Falcmo), 


yrmav Giovaa-m (Italian, 
leader of the realistic schocl, a--! ... 
one of its ou’.s:anding regionaTuTiterT. "liis’ 
importam novels are The Mclavorhzi 
Masiro Don GenuHo CiSSSI, tl- c-n'v 
paru of a scries (I Vimi, The 
tendrf to write portraying life anonc'ih.e'l w.-V.”;^ 
mdefle classes of Sicily. Of his short stn-j,- '5'.^ 
bat known is CavaV.crh Riinicain: (Bnuic Cirira’r,- 
rbKo; made an opera with music by .Masco 
' erga s obsenation is exact and detailed, ];it zrdv'is 
of character penetrating, and his snie fim*--d 
sober, not without Sicilian dialectal influence. 

A. Momigliano, G. V. i.-c-rctorc 
1924. 

B. .A. H.. Jr. 

YEr.i!AEr.E.s-, Emile (Belgian, 1855-1916), was 
raised in a small Flemish village on the shares cf 
the Scheldt. To French poetrv 'he brought r.ctv ac- 
cents and new themes. In harsh, tense Vnr.h'ms Iw- 
spoke of Flanders’ great past and of the hmtal bcautv 
of the modem industrial landscape. He had the 
same siveeping power as Whitman, the same en- 
thusiasm foi life. In lus latter vears he tvi' te har- 
monious love poems. His dramaf, Lc Chluc and 
Helene de Sy.-.nc, are eloquent and vital. His in- 
fluence on European p-aetry and his fame amen” 
English-speaking readers were verv <nea:. 

Amy 'Lowell, Six French Posts (S. Y.), 

1915. 

J.-A G. 

Veegil. Sec Virgil. 


Vem_un-e, Paul (French, 1844-96), represents 
the reaction against naturalism that tock place in 
France in the late i9’Jr c. Beginning as a follo’.vcr 
of the Parnassian po-ets and later of'Baudclairc, he 
soon cam'ed the literary tendencies cf the latter much 
further in the direction of symbolism. .After the 
failure of his marriage and under the influence cf 
the young Rimbaud he became a vagabend and 
fell into the most dissolute of li-.xs, dying in poverty 
and abject misery. Verlaine's great coatrihuiion to 
French verse was his rehuxing of the Pamasria.i 
manner to the paint where music dominated, v.-hcre 
the irregular replaced the sharply chis-cled. where 
vague harmonies rendered the obscure imprccsian. 
His SaSumhu: Poems (1866). G.r!lcnt rrstivals 
C1S69), Songs xrithout Words (1874) and U'ij.darr 
(rSSS) contain the best of his v.orL 

\V. C. Tliotlev, P. V. (London). 1914- 

R. J. 

Vico, Giov.anxi B.vmsTA (Italian, :66S-17A4). 
was the author of various works on jurispru-dence 
and history, of which the most imponaat wns the 
Principles of a A’ctv Sdsnee of the Cem-sar: . Nature 
of Nations (1725. I7.ru). lu * 1 ^’- work. A ic:< de- 
velops a theory of cyclical development in histe.ry, 
and posits the intimate inter-relation of a people's 
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linguistic, poetical, cultural, and political history. 
He establishes a tripartite series of cultural periods 
or stages of development: the age of gods Csavage 
life), of heroes (Tjarbarous or semi-civilized), and 
of men (civilized). Vico’s intuition was far superior 
to the historical data at his disposal; his intellect 
was deep, intense, but narrow in scope and outlook. 
He is important primarily as a pathfinder and in- 
novator, and a source of inspiration for later thinkers 
(Herder, Rousseau, Croce). 

B. Croce, La filosofia di G. B.V. (Bari), 

=‘ 9 ”- R. A. H., Jr. 

ViEiBA, Antonio (Portuguese, 1608-97), one 
of the masters of • Portuguese prose, excelled in 
sacred eloquence. A man of many facets, he was 
born in Lisbon, educated in Brazil, entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus, played an active role in the political 
■^ife of Portugal after the restoration (1640), was 
denounced to the Inquisition for certain prophetic 
writings, and returned to South America. The prose 
of this eminent Jesuit, which shows influences of 
culteranismo and in which paradox abounds, places 
him on a plane with the best men of letters of 
Portugal. His many sermons and letters have been 
widely read. 

J. Liicio de Azevedo, Histdria de A. V,, 
2 V. (Lisbon), 1931. 

M, C. 

Vigny, Alfhed de (French, 1797-1863), was 
the philosopher of French romantic verse, /dthough 
bom to a noble family, he was almost constantly 
unhappy and his bitter view of the world is fre- 
quently reflected in his poems. His pessimistic in- 
spiration is best seen in his Poems Ancient and Mod- 
ern (1826), in the Fates (1864), and in the famous 
play Chatterton (1835), one of the great successes 
of the Romantic theatre. An excellent historical 
novel, Cinq-Mars (1826), and his Poet’s Journal 
(1867), in which he reveals himself perhaps more 
completely than he intended, are his other important 
works. Unhke the other Romantics, he is rarely 
gay; but his seriousness has such sincerity, his pessi- 
. mism rings so tme that today his work is more re- 
warding than that of any of his Romantic con- 
. temporaries. 

A. Whitridge, A. de V. (London & N. Y.), 
.I933- 

R. J. N. 

Villon, Francois (French, 1431-1465?), scholar, 
rogue and great' poet, was one of the very few 
writers of pre-Renaissance days to choose his own 
-real sentiments, not the formalized concepts of 
courtly love, as the matter . of his poetry. His Testa- 
ments (The Lesser Testament, 1456, The Great 
Testament, 1461) are satirical legacies that give us, 
within the framework of the earthy BoWnian tavern 
life of the times, a believable portrait or a real man, 
with his fear of death, his love of good cheer, his 
dread of the dark unknown. Writing '^with - wry 
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irony in language of intense clarity and realism 
scorning the artifices of the courtly poets, he offers 
us a gallery of portraits, among which his own 
unconsciously sketched, far transcends the personal 
and enters the realm of the tmiversal. 

D. B. W. Lewis, F. V. (N. y.), iqib 

R. J.N. ; 

ViNjE, ^^SMUND (Norwegian, 1818-1870), the 
principal “landsmaal” or native language author of 
the mid 19th c. He was in dose touch wiSi Ivat Aasen 
and did much to convince the Nonvegians that the- 
Aasen language reform held the promise of-a great 
literary vehide. Vinje eked out a very meager liveli- 
hood by contributing to the columns 0? various 
newspapers. ■ He also pubhshed his own, the Doleii 
(The Dalesman'), and assodated himself in ' 1851 
with Henrik Ibsen* and Paul Bolten Hansen in the 
Andhrimner publishing venture. He wrote excellent 
prose with a remarkable change of pace, giving the 
reader a feeling of constant surprise; but his greatest 
contribution was made in the realm of poetry, espe- 
daUy in a series of gripping nature . lyrics. ' Ved 
Roiidane (At the Rondane Mountains) and Vaaren ’ 
(Spring) have taken their places by the side of the 
great Wergeland* poems of the previous decade. 
Like Wergdand, Vinje passionately loved nature; 
especially the sublimity of the great mountains found 
expression in his poems. His style is not rich in 
color, but the lines are very melodious in the mood 
of the folksong. 

O. Midttun, A. V-s skrijter i samJing 5 v. 
(Oslo), 1916-21; V. Vislie, A. V., Uv og 
dikting, 2d ed. (Oslo), 1929. ’ 

, ■ t; J. 

Virgil (P. Vergilius Maro, Roman, 70-19 b.o.) 
holds a place riext to Homer in' the fidd of heroic 
epic poetry. The legendary Aeneas . appears only\ 
faintly limned in the extant epic cycle as repre- 
sented by the Homeric Iliad and Odyssey, Some of 
the legendary assodations" of Aeneas and his edm- 
anions with Italy and the west had been developed 
y _^ch Latin jpoets as Ennius and Naeyius before 
Virgil decided to make this theme his own. The 
choice was further determined by the fact that the 
family of Julius Caesar laid daim- to Aeneas as one 
of its ancestors. Encouraged by Augustus, Virgil set 
himself to the arduous task of- co-ordinating and 
embellishing these traditions, so as to present a 
romantic and heroic background for, the Roman state. 
In this difficult objective he has achieved a success 
that should be measured in the light of expectations 
rather than by the canons of the epic as established 
by Homer. The Aeneid is the first of a long line of 
hterary epics. The tendency of the present day to 
estimate more highly the so-called popular ^cs 
should not bhnd us to the real purpose and achieve- 
ments of epic poets such as Virgil, who are the heim 
of a long period of Introspective and profound 
thought. In his earlier and highly succksM at- 
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, „„toial W poeW, Viigil liad 

tempts „r exoressine himsdt jn veise of 

le^ed Theocritan pastoral is a 

unusual distmcU •. .c„nt ^yotk, tut a tenderness 
u^ore-briUiant veml of Vir^’s Eclogues, 

and quiet tumor noted ty Horace, is 

■Pliis quatty famous fourth eclogue, 

found proven Y ^ 

wth its pielur . ^ ff'TVmtT' of tHc 


"‘"•- firageT^r patriotic fervour of the 
in a |.tn toucf even the unsympathetic 

£°a? «k“ “j 

■“? “ *t'. feX r. art)' cN- w. 

E. K. Rand, The Magical , Art of V. 
CCamhridge, MassO. t93t; H. W. 
Prescott, TJie Devel^ment of V.s Art 
CChicago), 1927- j j g 

tta^itioi, where wit clothes soher, 
mocking Cjallic life 'was a crowded 

penemnng- thoig^- fanly, the indiscr«t rvit 

one. Son of afficuldes at court; he took 

early ^oy^^uid and later became a successful 

^ vo^ofEngfeh ideas in France. On his re^ 
purveyor ot t g nhilosophy, to saence, and to 
ie devoted ^elf popular and 

a vast literary outp . 8^^ ^ ,t 

widely read, he re _ Frederick the Great to 
eShTSPot^am. After an inteUectud 

come hve with him ^ Voltaire returned 

Koneym^n, the ^on almost without 

?-bS. H. - 

. £;o7p^-pi.y 

■^iJpitoT Jiw ;7B« U“*| “ ™TS 

. 3Su,£, I " rs 

, Sough he is rarely profound 
Se finit of synAesists, an 
' reflector of the Zeitgeist; and 
tolerance and for the process of 
ideas Voltaire, rendered his age a v 

oaietv. 


pressed his views in stirring lyrical verse; Greetings; 
Songs of the prince. Involved in the religious con- 
flicts of his time, he published some satirical verse: 
T7ie Rimihler of the Roostcrs-nin; Tlie CittT}'-comb. 
In deeply moving elegies he commemorated Ms vrife 
and two of his children. In 1641 he was converted 
to Catholicism, the beauty and greatness of wMch 
he celebrated in The Glory of the Church. His 
plays are either historical or Biblical: they are lyrical 
and philosophical: Lucifer; Adam in exile. 

■ ^ ^ J.G. 


Wackenbopeb, WitHEiJ.1 Heiniuch f German, 
1773-98), was an outstanding theorist of German 
romantic art. Together with his friend Tieck, he 
undertook several journeys to various centres of 
German mediaeval and Renaissance Me and art, 
wMch culminated in two works written chiefly by 
Wackenroder: Heart Effusions of an Art-loving Lay 
Brother Ci797) Phantasies on Art (i797). M 
the former he celebrated the beauty of mediaeval 
and of Italian Renaissance art,_and proclaimed the 
need for religious inspiration in art. In the latter 
the same spirit prevails, hut music is riven 
precedence over painting. Wackenroder s teachm^ 

, had an important influence on Tieck and through 
him on the mediaeval art-c^t of the Geman Naia- 
tene artists, and on Ruskin in England. 

E. H. Zeydel, L. Tieck, the German Ro- 
manticist, Ch. 6, 3935- _ 

P. M. 


S ir U7. "tS 

s.r,t'W » ? jpr^±rJk5 


was of Great aid to turn m ms , , 

Tas feef well called the 'first o 

N. L. Torrey, The Spirit of V. GN- 
^938. ^ j. pq. 

VONPEE, JOOST VAN CDtl^, 

Holland’s greatest- poet. He “ heCs 

hut his parents moved to Amsterdam , 

10, and Vondd’s name is mtimately 
that of his city. His first literary ^0 
the influence of French poetry. After he W 

an increasingly active part. in avic lire. 


Wagner, RrcHAim (German. 1813-83). .'vrote 
operas that lepresent a remarkable contnhuuon to 
r^em dramatic art, the 

as in Greek tragedy, aU the arts are fused. ^ treU 
constructed plays embrace m their 
lefiend, heroic traditions, and national 
li form they are on the Mghest level of 
SprSn, tL later dramas feig parucularty m- 
tSg for their imitation of verse form PP^ 
a Tie period of the pl^- f 
of assonance in the Ring of themfun^ (1853^ 

74), or the ^ ““f of the 

-“7 o,. 

(N. Y.). 1930. g L. S. 


Waeun, Johan 9“^ [ hr^afluated 

was hom in the ,iuusala in 1803. Having 

from the Umver^ o Academy for ® 
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ordained as a minister, and introduced in literary 
circles as the "coming man” in literature. His career 
in the church was successful, and in 1837 he was 
appointed archbishop. In his literary career he came 
into conflict rvith the representatives of the young 
neo-romantic school. This had an important in- 
fluence on his development, which we can follotv 
from a general moralism to a personal religiosity. 
In the religious field he was no creative thinker, 
but as editor of the Swedish Hymnology of 1819 
he not only modernized old hymns hut also wrote 
128 new hymns in which he giv'es the thoughts and 
traditions of the Swedish Church a beautiful, often 
sublime, form. His position as one of the most 
important religious poets of Sweden was further 
established through his famous poem, Dodens angel 
(The Angel of Death, 1839) which has four Eng- 
lish translations. Among his other poems are Skdl 
for George Washington (A Toast to George Wash- 
ingtony, Hemsjiikan (Hotnesicknessy, Medhorgar- 
sdng (Song of the Citizen'). 

E. Liedgren, W.s larodr sotn ■psdlnid'iktare, 
1916; 1929. ^ 

Walton, Izaak (English, 1593-1683), a linen 
draper, showed his love of reading and fishing in 
his two books. Lives of Donne, Watton, Hooker, 
George Herbert, and Bishop Sanderson (1670) and 
The Complete Angler (1653). His Lives are among 
the most charming pieces of portraiture that have 
come dotvn to us, through their refined style, revela- 
tion of character, and humanity. His Complete 
Angler, a medley of personal reminiscences and a 
dissertation on the lore of angling, is a classic of 
its kind and one of the most delightful of English 
books. 

Th. Zouch, Life I. W. (London), 1823; 

LI. Powys, 13 Worthies (N. Y.), 1923. 

F. F. M. 

Wang, Shou-Jen (Chinese 1472-1528), better 
kno'vvn as Wang Yang-ming in Chinese and Oyomei 
in Japanese, was the most distinguished statesman, 
soldier, philosopher, essayist, and poet of i6th c. 
China. He had the originality and courage to work 
out a philosophy that differed from that of the 
Neo-Confucian scholar Chu Hsi. According to 
Wang, truth is to be sought from rvithin and in- 
tuition, or conscience, is the source of information 
concerning the , moral law. He emphasized the im- 
portance of self-discipline and of action in ac- 
cordance with knowledge. His prose is characterized 
by fluidity of expression; his verse, by fineness of 
feeling. His literary works were published tmder the 
title Wang Wen Cheng Chuan Shu (The Complete 
Writings of 'Wang, the Cultured and Accom- 
plished), 

Henke, F. G.,.The Philosophy of W. Y.-m. 

(London), 1916. , 

S. C. L. 

Wang Yang-ming. See Wang Shou-Jen. 



Wedekind, Frank (German, 1864-1918) 
a bitter critic of the naturalistic movement and an 
irreconcilable opponent of the bourgeois compkcencv 
of his period. Extolling the value of untrammelld 
erotic instincts and of a brutal frankness in human 
relationships, he became the chief herald of Nietz- 
schean vitalism in German literature. Frfdilinnj 
Erwachen (The Awakening of Spring; 1891) 3 
moving tragedy of adolescent youth turning in vain 
for advice to unintelligent parents and ignorant 
teachers, remains Wedekind's truly cons^ctive 
work, while most of his other plays— Earth Spirit 
(1895); Pandora’s Box (1904); Der Marquis von 
Keith; Pranziska— were more successful in preparing 
the way for primitivism and irrationalism than in 
conveying his romantic vision of a healthier civiliza- 
tion. 

F. Kutscher, F. W.' (filunchen), 1924 

H. B. 

IVelhaven, Johan Sebastian (hJorwegian 
1807-73), one of the trafi-blaMg spirits of the 
Norwegian renaissance. Great student leader in the 
young national university; champion of Dano-Nor- 
wegian intellectualism. Best known for the satirical 
poem, Norges demring (The Dawn of Norway)', 
Loved for his national romantic songs based on 
themes from history and folk legend. Had a. pro- 
found influence upon the development of poetic 
style. Universally acknowledged as one of tte finest 
word artists in Norwegian literature. Prominent 
member of the Scandinavian movement of the mid 
19th c. Always of a deeply religious nature in spite 
of his intellectuah'sm and his noticeable tendency 
toward snobbishness, he wrote in his later years the 
poem. Diktats and (The Spirit of Poetry), two 
stanzas of which have been made into the unfor- 
gettable hymn. Lord of Spirits. 

A. Lochen, J. S. W.s liv bg shifter ,- 2 v. 

(Oslo), 1900; F. Paasche, Volume HI, 

Norsk litt. hist. (Oslo), 1927. 

T. J. 

Werfel, Franz (Austrian, 1890- 1945); became 
after his escape from Nazi Germany a most suc- 
cessful playwright (Jacohowsky and the CoIohsI) 
and novelist (The Song of Bernadette) in the 
United States. For Germaii readers his early lyrical 
phase of moderate expressionism holds a much 
greater attraction, proclainring as it does the possi- 
bility of a better world (Der Weltfreund, 1911; 
Wir sitrd, 1913), in which .mutual sympathy and 
tmiversal understanding will prevail, and ringing 
with a sincerity that restrlts in a. perfect sty&tic 
balance between rhapsodic enthusiasm and sober 
simplicity. In a war novel (Barbara oder ^ die 
prdmmigkeit, 1928) he has given epic emphasis to 
his inveterate belief in the victory of kindness and 
regard for humari life over destructive stupidity. 

R. Specht, F. W.' (Wien), 1926. 
^ - H. B. 



Wehgeland, Hbnhik CNonvegian, 1808-45), 
the greatest lyric poet and the most significant 
national leader of the renaissance in Norway. Be- 
tween 1825, when he together with Welhaven,* 

■ became a student leader at the young university, 
and his death in 1845, he exhibited a phenomenal 
activity, writing poetry, dramas, stories, at the same 
time that he edited journals in the interes't of popu- 
lar education. He was influential in politics, in the 
planning of national enterprises, in the building of 
patriotic institutions. Wrote the ambitious religious 
epic poem. Creation, Man, and the Messiah. Best 
known for his love and nature lyrics, especially the 
group hc'wrote while on his last sickbed. To Spring, 
To My Golden Flower, and To My Little Rabbit 
are characteristic of a large group of verse showino 
. intense love for the growing life of this world, bu° 
also a sublime resignation to the will of an all- 
loving God. Wergdand, in contrast to his rival 
Welhaven, was known as a people’s champion, a 
genuine democrat, and a deep-dyed Norwegian 
patriot. His farces were used in the political dis- 
cussion of the times rather than on the stage; his 
numerous public orations were glowing and surging 
rrith an hitherto unknown intensity of spirit. His 
style was uneven, but in his most inspired works he 
attained to a sheer poetic beauty unsurpassed in the 
history of Norwegian letters. 

H. Jaeger and D. A. Seip, H. W.s samlede 
■verker, trykt og tttrykt, 22 v. (Oslo), 
1918-27; and G. M. Gathome Hardy, 

J. Bithell, and I. Grondahl, Poems bv 
H. W. (Oslo), 1929. 

T. J. 

1 Wessel, Johan Herman (Norwegian, 1742— 
85), one of the two leading Nonvegian writers of 
the i8th c. 'The other is Ludvig Holberg,*^ con- 
sidered also a Danish dramatist. Wessel was the son 
of a pastor near Oslo, but he* too did most of his 
literary work in Copenhagen, the capital of the west- 
ern Scandinavian United Kingdom. He was the 
stimulating spirit of the Norwegian Society at the 
university, but also a vagabond enjoying an indul- 
gent^life in the alehouses. He wrote the celebrated 
parody. Love, But no Stockings, in which he ridi- 
culed certain clumsy imitations of the French classi- 
ca tragedy. Loved for his genial humorous narrative 
poems, as The Smith and the Baker, The Murder 
jS- In the more serious Ode to Sleep, he 
shows depth of feeling and. true poetic sensitiveness, 
in mace and elegance his style is unsurpassed in the 
loth c. literature of his country. 

A. Winsnes, Det norske selskap (Oslo), 
1924; J- Levin, J. H. W., 2d ed. (Oslo), 
1878. 

T. J. 

Wharton, Edith [Newbold Jones] (U.S.A., 

LV E J®™esian realist iri prose fiction, is noted 

a Perfectly controlled selection, restraint, and 
Janty within the traditional style and design, and 
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her novels are marked bv the ^Tive (1932) 

of morals, social contniJs! and tlsf 

erally on the travic level- th values, gen- 

novdettes as thofe i„ Qu m of ^ch 

the eleven volumes of collectprl ^ C192.4) and 

her method isTat of rlt ^ 

presentation. The rather than 

dated 'scope of her matmr ? T 

decrease her standing 4 recently to 

and 

R. M. Lovett, E. ML y.), 

of the romanuc faith in the individual and 
nd revolt against convention. Discardino usual 
rhyme, meter, stan^ form, allusions, a^“dictio? 
he created a deeply rhythmical, alliterative and 

tude and frankness of his new themes— the sensuws 
b^uty of physical life, ,he cosmic evoluuC of 
democrauc comradeship, and the mystic unity of 
mividual Personality ivith the whole. His\e 
major hfetrae revisions, rearrangements, and e.\- 

«owth of his concept of verity in unity and spiritu- 
ality, transmuted from his early egoism and cdcbra- 
tion^ot passion. Democratic Vistas (1871) is Whit- 

mi E criticism of America’s failure 

to tulhl the democratic mission he envisaged for her. 

G. W. Allen, A ML Handbook (Chicago), 
1946. ° 

^ E. C. S. 

Whittier, John Greeneeae (U.S.A., 1807- 
92), was the most famous 19th c. poet of New Eng- 
land romantic provincialism and reform. His earliKt 
work, inspired by Bums and aided by William 
Lloyd Garrison, is represented by the romantic 
Legends of Nerv England in Prose and Verse 
(1831). Voices of Freedom (1846) shows his natural 
opposition as a Quaker to slaverj’, and Songs of 
Labor (1850) reveals his creed of sympathy with 
the working classes. His later poems of religious 
centrality and of the countryside remain his most 
mature and memorable work. With little formal 
education, Whittier developed well his natural assets 
of truthfulness and sincerity, despite a certain jour- 
nalistic ohtuseness toward technique and a tendency 
toward difliiseness and too obvious moralizing. 

G. R. Carpenter, J. G. W. (Boston), 1903; 
ML Bennett, M^., Bard of Freedom 
(Chapel Hill, N. C.), 1941. 

E. C. S. 

WiBLAND, Christoph Martin (German, 1733- 
1813), one of the spiritual fathers of modem Ger- 
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man literature, began as a Klopstocldan serapbic 
singer in tune witb the hollow sentimental litera- 
ture of the virtuous age ^Sympathies, 1755D1 trans- 
lated Shakespeare rather poorly into prose (22 
plays, 1762-66), wrote a number of verse tales of 
a sensuous and fanciful nature (_Musarion, 1768; 
The New Amadis, 1771), and a series of culti^ 
romances with a background of ancient Greek life, 
the Orient, or the Middle Ages. These novels re- 
volve, however, around the ideas and problems of 
the period: in Agathon • C 1766-67), Platonic love 
and rationalistic hedonism, Wieland’s own creed; 
in The Golden Mirror (.^772), enlightened des^tism 
and statecraft; in The Ahderites Ci774). provincial- 
ism and fanaticism. His most famous work is 
Oberon (.17^0), a verse romance in ottava rima, 
showing the poet’s characteristic facOitv, his humor- 
ous persiflage, and his delight in voluptuous atti- 
tudes and scenes. Wieland became the tutor of 
Duke Karl August of Weimar in 1772 and thus a 
member of the illustrious group of poets and scholars 
in the German Athens. Here he published and 
edited the Deutscher Merkur Ci773“t8io), the 
first modem review devoted to belles lettres in 
Germany. S. L. S. 

WrLLiAMS, Edward, "lolo Morganwg” (Welsh, 
1746-1826), was intensely interested in the tradi- 
tions of Wales, and especially of Glamorgan; he 
preserved every fragment he could discover, but his 
treatment of sources is so uncritical as to impair 
the value of his whole collection. Parts of it have 
been published as Cyfrinach Beirdd Ynys Prydain, 
The lolo Manuscripts, and Barddas, but mucm still 
remains in manuscript. Through the Gwyneddigion 
Society he became acquainted with Owain Myfyr 
and ' William Owen [Pughe], collaborating with 
them in publishing the Myvyrian Archaiology. To 
- their editipn of the poems of Dafydd ab Gwilym 
he contributed a number, but the text has been 
so tampered vtdth that they represent largely his 
own work. He possessed considerable poetic ability, 
but he liked best to take a few suggestions from an 
old manuscript, weave a poem about them, and pass 
it olF under another name. That is the origin of 
the poems long credited to Rhys Goch ap Rhiccert. 

Gwaith lolo Morganwg, Dan olygiaeth 
Cadrawd CLlanuwchllyn), 1913. 

'' J. J. P. 

WiLijAMs, William, 'Tantycelyn” (Welsh, 
1717-91)1 under the influence of Howel Harris be- 
came one of the leaders. of the Methodist revival, 
travelling about 150,000 miles in 5b years. He is 
best known as a iviiter of hymns, of \which he has 
left over 800; these have been immensely popular 
in Wales, and some like “Guide me,'.C) thou great 
Jehovah” have had considerable circulation in Eng- 
lish translation. Among his longer poeml;, A View 
of the Kingdom of Christ QGolwg ar Deyrnas Crist, 
1756) is an ambitious survey of the whoh; scheme 

■ . . ' \ 



of human salvation, and The Life and Death a! 
Theomemphus QBywyd a Manvolaeth Theomem 
phus, 1764) is a sort of Pilgrim's Progress in verse ' 

It represents the spirit of the revival, and much ol 
it is undoubtedly autobiographical; Saunders Lewis 
has called it one. of the &st documents in the Ro- 
mantic movement. The poem is full of crudities,' and 
its narrow asceticism is displeasing to some, hut the 
author’s sincerity justifies, it.' Wilfiams also wrote a 
number of prose works, the most ambitious -bdns ' 
Pantheologia, a history of aU the religions of the 
world, written in dialogue form. 

Holl Weithiau Prydyddawl d Bhyddiei- 
thol y Diweddar Barch, W. W., Pant- 
y-celyn (London); 1867. ' 

J. J. P. ■ 

Wolfe, Thomas- [Clayton] (U.S.A., 1900-38), 
unique, energetic giant of lyrical expressiveness in 
the modem novel, was profoundly moved by the 
contrasts between his . native North Carolina back- 
ground, New York City, and Europe. Piofessedlv ' 
influenced by Joyce and Dostoevski, he literally 
forced from himself thousands of pages of sprawl- 
ing, intense, detailed, and 'graniose manuscript 
(see The Story of a Novel, 1936)' which— prund 
and tumbled into novel-form (Look Homeward 
Angel, 1929; Of Time and the River, The. 
Web and the Rock, 1939)— revealed chiefly his ■ 
own lust for experience and self-fascinated , feeling ’ . 
of incompleteness, reconciled in -the end by a land 
of mystic belief in the vitality of America. liis faults, 
like his virtues, were gigantic; but his style has un- 
doubtedly influenced much recent fiction.. 

E. C. S. 


Wolff, Elizabeth (1738-1804), and Aagje, 
Deken (1741-1804), Dutch novelists. Elizabeth , 
Bekker married (1759) Parson Wolff. As a parson’s 
■ wife she busied herself with the study of literature 
and theology. In 1772 she published a volume of 
poems which show her as a lively and progressive 
woman. In 1776 she met 'Aagje Deken, who had 
-been educated in an orphanage, and had also pub- . 
lished a volume of verse. The two women became 
fast friends. In 1782 their novel Sara Burgerhart 
was published, in 1783) Willem Leevend. In 1788 
they went into political exile, living in France until 
1798, thereafter at The Hague. , ■ 


Wordsworth, William (English, 1770^1850), 
was the foremost natare poet of the romantic school. 
His close friendship with Coleridge was one of the 
most striking alliances in our literary history, and 
the most brilliant and prolific work of both was 
done ‘while it endured. Wordsworth chose to write 
about ■ commonplace objects, and experiences, and 
sought to utilize the temporal' actualities of, 'the, 
outer world to express the inner spiritual life. In 
his Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, poems by both 
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r^Icridee and Words^vorth, the latter states his 
ideas and ideals. ^ ^ 

F. F. M., 

WuMKES, Geaht Aeilco- (Frisian, b. 1869), has 
f.,r manv vcais been prominent m the arcles oi 
[L Kris^Wk Selsldp, which he help^ to found 
udth the Rev. S. Huismans m 1908. His greatest 
vinclc contribution to Fridan lit^turc is trans- 
lation of the Bihh, of which the New Testament 
appeared in 1933 and the entire CMon in 1943. ^ 
hh The Frisian Awakening, 1911, he presents a his- 
tory of the orthodox religious revival in Friesland 
in the 19th c. His Toilers in the Frisian Field, 1926, 
and Pathways of Friesland, 2 v., i93a-34i are 
standard works on the history of Frisian culture. 
Wumkes ss-rites a creative and virile style, some- 
times marred by careless figures of speech and other 
defects of apparent hastiness. His Days and Years 
is the engaging autobiography of an outstanding 
national leaner. 

D. Kalma, De Fryske Skriftekeiinisse fen 
’ 1897-1925 CDokkum), 1928. 

B. T. F. 


held together by the singlcntj-cd vision of literal}- 
rm-ival as the safest way to national cmandpation. 
On grammar, logic, rhetoric, and prosody he wrote 
books, intended ptimarilv for use in the schools of 
the American mission, that became standard in tlie 
teaching of Arabic. His statute as a man of letters 
makes him an apostle of Arab awakening. 

George Autonius, The Arab AwaJwtiinn 
(Philadelphia), 1939. 

E. J. J. 

Yehoash (pseud, of Solomon Bloomgardcn; Yid- 
dish, 1871-1927), one of the greatest poets of die 
new Yid(hsh poet!}’. Bom in Lithuania, he migrated 
to America in 1895, and was the first to render 
American poetry into Yiddish (Hiawatha). He in- 
troduced a great variety of forms, and a very com- 
plicated technique of tonality, into Yiddish poetry. 
Yehoash was a devotee of the Apollonian trend 
in art, his poetry springing from the intellect 
rather than the feelings. He has very subtle nature 
Jioems and tender, partly symbolic, c-xpressions of 
moods. He exerted a profound influence upon the 
development of Yiddish poetic diction. He also trans- 
lated me Bible into Yiddish. 


Wrmra, EniJS.C'Elis Wm’’-, Welsh, 1 671-1 734)> 
was a clergyman; he published in- 1710 a .new ■ 
and revised edition of the Welsh Book of Common 
Prayer at the request of the Welsh bishops, and a 
translation of Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living (,Rheol 
Buchedd Sattciaidd) in 1701; but his fame rests 
upon his Gweledigaethen .y Bardd Cwsc (1703). 
TCs is based upon the Suei'ios of Quevedo, through 
the medium of Roger L’Estrange's rather free Eng- 
lish version, but it is so thoroughly adapted to the 
Wales of Wynne’s own day that it is almost an 
■ original work. Several poems are included in 
Wynne's version, and he also wrote a number of 
carols and hynms, including the well-known one 
beginning “Myfi yw’r Adgyfodiad mawr (I am the 
great Resurrection)." 

-J. Morris Jones, Gtveledigaetheu y Bardd 
Cwsc gan E. W, (Bangor), 1898; R. 
G. Davies, The Visions of the Sleeping 
Bard (London), 1897. 

' J-J-P- 

Yankbv ben Yitskhok. See Ashkenazi, Yankev 
ben Yitskhok. 

Yazijt, AL-, Nasif (Arab, 1800-71), a Christian 
Lebanese, heard the enchanting voices of medieval 
Arabic literature, becoming its foremost representa- 
tive among Moslems and Christians alike. Bom in 
Kafarshima, near Beirut, from his puristic study of 
the Arabic classics he drew his unique Enguistic 
erudition. His 12 years as secretaiy to the Amir 
Bashir — autocrat of Lebanon — ^won him prestige 
and self-reliance. When in 1840 he moved to 
Beirut, there sprang around him a school of devotees 


Y. M. 

Yuan Mei (Clunese, 1716-1797) native of jen- 
huo, Chekiang province, scholar of independent 
mind and charming peisonality, had an original 
style of thought and rvriting; his prose and veise arc 
still widely read and much admired. As a man of 
culture, he is typical of tlie intellectual aiistocran- 
of 18th e. China. In some respects he was a radical, 
as concerning education of women. Desiring to de- 
velop the literary' talent of young women, he under- 
took to teach a group of them the art of verse- 
making. Of tliose who had studied under him, 18 
became noted poetesses. He wrote numerous witty 
and amusing letters, later collected and published 
under the title Hsiao-ts'ang-shan Fang Chih-tu (Let- 
ters from the Hsiao-ts'ang-shan Stndio^. Like the 
philosopher-poet Li Li-wang of the 17th c., he was 
not only a brilliant man of letters but also a great 
epicure. With his inventive mind, he wrote much 
on house and garden, clothing and food, particularly 
on the philosophy and enjoyment of food. His 
gossipy httle book on culinary art was published 
-Under the title Siri Yuan Shih Tan (The Menu of 
the Sui Garden'). All his writings svcrc publish^ 
as Sui Yuan San-shih Chung (Thirty kinds of Lit- 
erary Productions from the Sui Garden). 

A. Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of the 
Ching Period, Vol. 11 OVashington, 
D. C.). 1944: H. A. Giles, Hist, of 
Chinese Lit. (N. Y. & London), 1929. 

s. a L. 

Yunus Ejibe (Turldsh, d. 1307) was a mysne 
of die dervish type, whose hymns, wriuen in the 
late 13th or early 14th c., arc still loved by Turks 
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today. Writing in the Turldsh of the people and in 
Turkish metres at a time when classic writers used 
Persian, he is regarded today as the first great na- 
tional poet. His poems are to-be found in a Divan 
(or Collection of poems arranged in alphabetic or- 
der of the last letters) which has been repeatedly 
printed in recent years. 

J. K. B. 

Zar’a Ya'qob, King (Ethiopic, 1438-68), whose 
throne-name was Constantine I, the fourth son of 
David I, became one of the greatest kings of Ethi- 
opia. He was pious, learned, and a lover of litera- 
ture; many hooks were ascribed to him. The Chroni- 
cles of his reign state that he took 14 years to write 
7 of his books. He had the reputation of being a 
second Solomon; was the first king of Ethiopia to 
open negotiations ivith a Pope (Eugene IV). He was 
a lover of art; for him Francisco di Branca-Leone 
of Venice painted the famous picture of the Ma- 
donna and Child that caused considerable trouble 
in Ethiopia, because the Virgin was represented 
with the child on her left arm: in Ethiopia the 
left hand is the “hand of dishonour.” 

S. A. B. M. 

Zah’a Ya'qob (Ethiopic, r7th c.) was the son 
of a peasant farmer. As a boy in school he was 
brilliant and original. He refused to accept the 
Roman faith, and suffered considerable persecution, 
for his free-thinldng pleased neither orthodox nor 
unorthodox. He asserted that Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism were equally good or had. 
He viewed religion and life as a realist and philoso- 
pher. As a boy in school he learned by heart many 
boolts of the Bible, which in part accounts for his 
fine style. The only biographical works in Ethiopia 
of any great literary worth are those written by him 
and his pupil, Heywat, each in a hook called The 
Enquiry (ed. Littman, Corpus Scriptorwn Christian- 
oruin Orientalium, Series Prima, xxxi). 

S. A. B. M. 

Zaydan, Jurji (Arab, 1861-1914), a Syrian bom 
in Beirut, made Egypt his home. He composed a 
score of historical novels, a 5 v. history of Islamic 
civilization, a 4 v. history of Arabic literature, and 
was editor of the progressive monthly al Hilal (The 
CrescenO. His works, wuitten on a variety of sub- 
jects immatched in any 'modem literature, sought 
to disseminate Western ideas, grounded in admira- 
tion of classical Arabic history and literature. Chris- 
tian though he was, his leadership ranks second to 
none in the Moslem-Arab world. 

Martin Hartmann, The Arabic Press of 
P-SyP^ (London), 1899. 

E. J. J. 

Zola, Emile (French, 1840-1902), founded the 
naturalistic school of literature in France. Attracted 
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'by the new scientific concepts, he determined to 
employ the methods of the laboratory in the ct 
tion of a CTOup of novels, the Rougon-Uacqxm 
senes, which should be the “natural and social his 
■tory of a family during the Second Empire.” Like 
Balzac, he set out to transfer all classes of French 
society to the pages of his novels, but unlike him he 
attempted to employ his works in the proof of a 
theory of heredity. His pseudo-science is the weak- 
est portion of his work, but he has the great merit 
of having opened to the novelist a whole new field 
of obsenmtion, the proletariat. Although he is often 
prolix and pedestrian, he nevertheless frequenQy' 
rises to real mastery, as in L'Assommoir (1877) 
which created his success, Germinal (lass') anJ 
La Debacle (1892). ' “ 

Matthew Josephson, Z. and his Time 
(N. Y.), 1928. 

R. J. N. 


Zoroaster - (Zarathushtra; Iranian, 660-583 
B.C.), the Prophet of Iran, was of the Spitama 
family and a descendant of Haecat-aspa. His message 
is given in the Avesta, the only surviving monu- 
ment of ancient Iranian hteiature, of wWch the 
Gdthas (hymns) are supposedly Ids own words. 
The Gdthas reveal valuable information concerning 
the original nature of Zoroastrianism and are easily 
distinguished from the other portions of the Avesta 
by style, language, and form. Zoroastrianism, often 
referred to as dualistic, is essentially one of the 
earliest monotheistic religions. It teaches that Ahura 
Mazda (the Lord of "Wisdom) is the creator of 
heaven and earth and the Supreme God. He created 
man to help him fight against Angra Mainyu (the 
Evil Spirit), who is not coordinate with him, hut 
. is inferior to him at all times. This evil spirit is 
known in the Gdthas as the Druj (the Lie). He is 
always the enemy of the good, and seeks to destroy 
it and its followers. The reward for good and had 
is a dominant feature of Zoroaster’s teaching; it 
appears throughout the Gdthas. 

A. V, Williams Jackson, Z. the Prophet 
of Ancient Iran (N. Y.), 1919. 

M. A. S. 


ZoRRiLLA y Moral, Jose (Spanish, 1817-1893), 
is the purest Spanish romanticist. Keeping dear of 
imitation of the French, he is closely bound to 
Spanish tradition and national popular taste. Thus 
he concentrated on the rejuvenation of the ballads, 
and on a Don Juan drama tvith a happy ending- 
winning even more popular favor than Tirso de 
Molina. His style is colorful, his technique gathered 
widely from the modes of Spain. 

N. Alonso Qirtes, Z., 3 v. (Valladolid), 


1916-20. 


H. A. H. 



